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Notes on the Use of the Cases in the Kathaka-Samhita. 


By SUKUMAR SEN, M.A., Calcutla University. 


The complete text of the Kathaka-Sambhitaé was edited and 
published for the first time by Dr. Leopold von Schroeder 
between 1900 and 1910. The first book, or the Itimika as it is 
called, came out in 1900; the second book or the Madhyamika 
in 1909, and the third book, the Orimika, together with the 
supplementary book on Asvamedha, in 1910. As Delbriick’s 
Altindische Syntax was published much earlier, in ISSS8, he 
could not utilise the Kathaka text. After its publication no 
scholar, except Prof. Keith, has treated the syntactic aspect of 
the text. Prof. Keith has treated briefly the syntax of the 
tenses ancl moods only of the first book of the Sambhit&.' As 
the text shows marked difference in language and idiom from 
other Vedic prose texts I make the following attempt at briefly 
discussing the Syntax of the Cases. 


Il. NomrNaTive. 


The precicative nominative with reflexive forms of the 
verbs brii ‘to call oneself as,’ man ‘to think oneself as" and 
vad ‘to call oneself as’ does not occur in KS.*; man is here 
invariably construed periphrastically with iva, as in the classical 
Sanskrit: athendro’ dhrtah Sithila ivamanyata ‘then Indra 
thought himself as unstable and loose’ (10.2; 11.1); prajapatih 
prajah “Uh Mb sa riricana ivimanyata ° P. having created 


, JRAS. 1 | 149-54. 
kdthekecs Samhita ; cf. Delbrack, Altindische Syntax, p. 104. 
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ofispring he thought himself empty’ (22. 1; 26.9), ef. PB.' 9.6.7 ; 
#1.11.2. The pred. nom. however occurs twice with vac ‘to call 
oneself as": tam jahi ya esa krcechre hantavocath&h ‘* kill him 
who called himself one who strikes in the danger’ (25.2); tam 
ahara yaesa krechrad ahartavocathah * bring him who called 
himself one who brings (something) from the perilous’ (25.2), 
ef. TS.* 6.2.4; durge vai hantavocathah ‘thou art called he 
who smites in the stronghold.” In the Aitareya-Brahmana, the 
Taittiriva-Samhita and in the Taittiriya-Brihmana the verbal 
phrase ripam kr (=bhda, to become) takes pred. nom. But in 
KS. this idiom is absent. The Kathaka text has simple pred. 
nom. with bhua when the corresponding passages in the Taittiriva 
texts show pred. nom. with ripam kr; thus: agner vai 
medho* pakra&amat krsno bhitva ‘lustre of Agni departed 
becoming an antelope’ (31.10), cf. so'gneh krsno ripam krt 
vodayata ‘it departed from A. taking the form of a black 
antelope ° (TS. 5.2.6); so also in 8.2; 8.5 (twice); 23.3; 24.1 (= 
TS. 7.1.6). The phrase however occurs twice in the form of 
etadrupam krtva: apsaraso va eta etadripam krtva pat- 
nyo bhitvamusmin loke vajamanam upaSerate ‘ these A. in- 
deed taking this form and becoming wives lie with the sacrificer 
in yonder world’ (21.2); etadriipam is here probably a com- 
pound, as in the following instance: simhiripam iva hi tan 
mahisiripam iva bhiitvantaritisthat ‘taking the form of a 
lioness and a she-buftalo it stood between ' (25.6), cf. SB.“ 6.7.3.1: 
etenatmana parjanyo riipam abhavat ‘with that self he 
became like Parjanya.’ 

Impersonal verbs: tan abhivyaucchat ‘ it dawned to them’ 
(10.7) ; amuto varsati ‘it rains from above’ (13.7) ; atha varsati 
“then it rains’ (11.10); yarhi varsati ‘whenever it rains’ 
(11.10); yadi varset ‘if it rains’ (11.10); varset ‘if it rains’ 
(22.12); sidhyaty asmai ‘it succeeds to him’ (24,10). 

There is a clear instance of the nominative absolute (davaxo- 
Aov@iac): Aditya vai svargam lokam yantas te’ ngiraso’ 
musmin loke saha yajiena pratyauhan * when the Adityas 
were going to the world of heaven the Angirasas pushed back 
with the sacrifice in yonder world * (28.3), ef. PB. 12.6.12. 

Elliptic construction*: tesam brhaspatisca padenan- 
Vaitam ‘(Prajipati) and Brhaspati followed in their footsteps’ 
(10.11), cf. TS. 2.4.4. 


2. ACCUSATIVE. 


Accusative of Goal: manasa devan gaccha ‘ approach the 
gods with (thy) mind’ (5.3); imam aham dhrtarastram 


vaicitraviryam gamisyami ‘I shall go to this Dhrtarastra, son 





1 PB,=Paficaviméa-Brahmaga. * TS.=Taittiriya-Samhita. 
3 $B.=Satapatha-Brahmapa. * Delbrick, op. cit. p. 84. 
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of Vicitravirya’ (10.6); tam hiito’ dhavat ‘ being called he went 
to her’ (23.4). ’ 

Acc. of Time; tasmad rtum rtum varsati *‘ whence it rains 
in every season (19.5); na tam samam varsati ‘ it does not rain 
that vear (22.12). 

Cognate accusatives are not so numerous and varied as in 
other prose texts. Still, the Kathaka shows some peculiarity in 
cognate accusatives ; varyam vrnamahai (for varam vrna- 
mahai) ‘let us choose a boon’ (24.7); urg urjayati * receives 
strength ' (20.7 ; 23.4); tasmad raja samgramam jitva nira- 
jam nirajate ' whence the king, having won a battle, takes what - 
ever is to be taken ' (28.3) ; te marutah kridin kridato *pasyan 
‘they saw the Maruts playing games’ (36.10). 

Intransitive verbs compounded with prepositions used as 
transitive : adhi-krid, 36.10; pari-krid, 36.10: ati-car, 8.7 - 
13.2; abhi-car, 10.6; vi-div : gam ¢ghnanti tam vidivyante 
‘they kill a cow and they gamble it’ (8.7)' ; prati-nand : sarva 
va etam prajah pratinandanti ‘all creatures rejoice at him ' 
(37.1) Sam-sad, manusyAan eva samsidasva ‘sit among the 
people ' (19.4); pra-sna : samudram vi ete prasnanti ‘ they 
bathe in the sea’ (33.5). cf. PB. 5.8.5. The werb upa-jiv is 
intransitive as well as transitive : (trans.) dinam imah praja 
upajivanti ‘these creatures subsist on gift" (8.1), tasmat 
prthivim praja upajivanti ‘hence creatures depend on earth 
for subsistence’ (31.10); (intrans.), amutah pradanad dhi 
Praja upajivanti ‘people live on the gifts from above’ (36.1). 

Double accusative: rudram eva pasin niryacyatmane 
karma kurute ‘ asking Rudra for cattle he works for himself’ 
(19.2); sa kadriih suparnim atmariipam ajayat ~~ Kadri ex- 
celled Suparatl in personal beauty” (23.10). 

Ace. with the verbal noun : pari-bhii : vag va anustup sar- 
vani chandamsi paribhih * Vak, the Anustup, encompasses all 
the metres’ (19.3)* ; adayin: yat pura dhanam adayi svat - if 
at first he be not a giver of wealth * (6.6°): nouns ending in-uka‘ : 
Varuna enam grahuko bhavati ‘Varuna is apt to seize him’ 
(23.6) ; 24.5; 19.10; pura rudrah pasiin aghatuka asit ©‘ Kudra 
was not apt to kill the cattle ‘ (27.6,7) ; 30.5,10; nirdahuko ‘sya 
agnih praja bhavati ‘ Agni is apt to burn down her offspring’ 
(32.4) ; tasmfad etam Apah praharukah ‘whence the waters 
are apt to carry him’ (22.9); veduko vaso bhavati ya evam 
veda‘ he isapt to get clothing who knows thus’ (19.5 = TS. 5.1.5) ; 
upasthayuka enam paSavo bhavanti ‘cattle are apt to attend 
on him * (7.4); with nouns ending in -aka (this does not occur else- 
where in Vedic prose or verse): ghaitako ‘sya pasin rudro 
bhavati ‘ Rudra is apt to destroy his cattle" (8.6); aghiaitako 


nd 





1 Delbrack, op. cit. p. 178. 2 Delbrack, op. cit. p, 181. 


Del , op. cit. p. 182 and foot note. 
* Delbrack, op. cit. pp. 181-82, 
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‘sya rudrah pasiin bhavati * Rudra is not apt to destroy his 
cattle’ (8.6). One prepositional adjective governs the accusative : 
abhika enam paSavo bhavanti ‘cattle have longing for him’ 
(7.7,8). 

Acc. inapposition to the sentence’: tam anukrtim manu- 
syarathasya rasm1 vihriyete “as a counterfeit the reins of 
mans chariot ane held apart’ (27.1); 19.12. This very idiom 
obtains in AB.* 


3. (LNSTRUMENTAL. 


Instrumental of Means, (i) with a person: yah kamayeta - 
nena rajha va gramanya vedam sasyam Aadadiyeti *‘ who 
desires thus. ** with this as the king or the leader [shall obtain this 
crop ’’ (10.3); tvay& mukhena vrtram hanama ‘ with thee as 
leader we would slay Vrtra * (27.3) ; 13.3; 35.20 ; (ii) witha thing : 
krandataiva hy anasaé vahanti ‘they carry ‘in a erving (i.e. 
creaking) cart’ (19.12) ; 

Tnstr. with verbs: afij, 37.16; arpay, 19.5; jan, 9.14; 
pra-jan, 5.1; kri, 2.6, ete.; vi-kri, 21.1, ete. : vi-rdh, 12.10; 
grahay, IZ.13, 13.4; car: pasena Va esa carati yo yacati 

‘he moves in fetters w ho begs ' (10.3); jiv: tena jiva ° live on that’ 
(11.7); sam-gam, 6.9, ete., ud-bhi, pra-bhi: ut prajaya 
pra pasubhir bhavati * he thrives in progeny and in cattle’ (6.7) ; 
sam-bho, 8.16, etce.; yatay: yan mithu briiyat priyatamena 
yatayet ‘if he speaks false he would be afflicted in him who 
is dear’ (36.5)°: vi-ji: tena vijayate ‘ becomes victorious over 
him’ (10.10). uttamam éva vijitimm asurair vyajayanta ‘he 
won a great victory over the Asuras’ (10,10), uttamam eva 
vijitim bhratrvyena vijayate ‘wins a great victory over his 
rivals” (10.10), ef. ayam sampramo na vVijayeta ‘this battle 
cannot be won’ (133.5) ; Vi-pu: papmanaivainam vipunati 

‘ purges him of evil’ (14. 8); sam-pas : sam irja mam pasyata 

‘see me with strength’ (7.1); sam-prc, 37.18; vi-badh: tena 
vibadhate ‘fights with him’ (10. 4); : sam-vad : patnya sam- 
vadate * converses with (his) wife’ (14.8); vidh, 12.15* ; vi-vrt : 
vi papmana vartate, ‘is separated from evil’ (8.6; 12.11 = PB. 
2.1.4)* ; iran na papmana vVvavartate - is not separated 
from evil’ (8.6; 12.11) ; vi-a-vartay, 19.6; abhi-sic 12.10; 
sam-srj, 19.5; stha : yat kimcAasuranam vamam vasu tena 
tisthati ‘he stands by what is the desirable wealth of the 
Asuras” (25.2); Vi-prc, 37.18; spardh, 10.10 (twice), 

Instr. with verbal nouns and adjectives: tina, 8.11; 
pirna, 8.11; prajanisnuh prajaya ca pasubhis ca bhavati 





1 Of. Gaedicke, Accusativ im Veda, p. 171; Keith, Reveda-Braih- 
Introduction, 


4 cf, 8B. 5.3.2.2. 
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‘he becomes prolific in offspring and cattle’ (9.15); vyardhuka, 
11.1; sadrS, 10.7; samyafnic, 19.5. 

Elliptic instrumental absolute: tasmad garbhenavijia- 
tena bhriimnahé ‘whence, the foetus being indeterminate, one 
becomes the slayer of embryo (when one associates with her) ' 
(27.9), ef. tasmad Aatreyya yositanasvi ‘one becomes guilty by 
(intercourse) with a woman who has just miscarried’ (SK. 
1.4.5.13), 

4. Darive. 


Dative with verbs: ah: karno hi karnayaha ‘ear speaks 
to the ear (19.2); aratiy, 2.5ete; kip, 20.9; a4-gur: tanyasma 
a@ ca gurasva ‘accede them to him’ (19.15); Kksam: tato vai 
tebhyo’ksamata ‘then he yielded to him’ (10.7; ete.); abhi- 
das : yaenam etabhyo digbhyo ‘bhidasati ’ if any one pursues 
him to these quarters (7.9) ; sam -jnha, 11.3 (twice); druh, 24.1; 
24.9; namasy,7.4; Srad-dha, 37.7; namas-kr, 23.3; anu- 
bha :evam va agnihotrine .. svargo loko ‘nubhati © thus the 
world of heaven shines to the Agnihotrin” (6.6); bha, 6.2; 
upa-rudh, 8.6; a-labh, 12.13; bri, 12.2; vac, 7.8, ete; 
vad, 14.1; vah, 9.16; prati-vah, 8.7; nir-vap, 10.4; a-sas, 
1.8; stha: apohi pratisecanaya tasthire ‘ waters submitted 
for being sprinkled again’ (6.3; 16.7; 24.9); pra-stha, 36.9; 
svad, 6.5; upa-hr, 6.6. 

Dative with nouns and Adjectives: avasa, 21.7; alam 
(with kr and bhii). 8.11, ete.; kam, 22.7; danakama, I|1.4; 
vasat, 19.5; Siva, 19.5; suhrdayatama, I11.6. 

Dativus commodi: agnicite’mutra yathakamam varsati 
‘there it rains at pleasure for the Agnicit’ (22.6); indram 
evasmai janayati * begets an Indra for him’ ({).14); sa mahyam 
grhan karisyati ‘he would build me a house’ (10.6); yad vai 
purohito brahma Srnoti tad rajme ‘the prayer which the 
priest recites is for (the benefit of) the king’ (27.9). 

Dativus incommodi: vyrdhyate ’smai ‘it does not thrive 
for him’ (8. 15). 

Dativus finalis: brahmavarcasayaivaisa mathyate * he 
is ehurned for Brahmavarcasa’ (8.12); sainam rajyaya 
parinayati ‘she leads him to the kingdom’ (13.3); deva vai 
somayabhisutaya patram navindanta ‘the gods did mot find 
any pot for (holding) pressed Soma (-juice)’ (27. 2). 

Temporal dative’: samvatsarayaisa samamate ‘for a 
year he allies himself’ (13.3 = MS.* 2.1.2); samvatsarayaitam 
parigrhnanti ‘they take it for a year” (10.3). 

A most remarkable feature of the Kathaka text is the 
absence of a single unequivocal instance of the dative feminine 
form in -ai used for the genitive (as well as for the ablative), 
which is quite common in other Vedic prose texts. 





1 Delbriick, op. cit. p. 149. * MS. =Maitrayenpi-Sambhita. 


Per Sunes: of soni) 


or eo 
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5. ABLATIVE. 


Ablative with verbs: i, 19.8: ud-i, 23.9: kri, 12.11, 
ele ; jan, 6.2; pra-tras, 153.12; pra-nud, 13.3; pa, 37.16, 
ete; ni: yadi ma soman nesyasi ‘if thou leadest me away 
from Soma’ (26.9); chid, 27.1 ; adhi-pra-ni, 19.5; nir-badh, 
1911; bhi, 7.7; ud-bibhats: annam vai manusyebhya 
udabibhatsata ‘food recoiled from men’ (23.5); nir-bhaj, 
21.6; abhi-sam-ya, 22.6: 4-labh, 11.4; pari-vrj, 2 

Ablative of comparison: papiyan asmad bhratrvyo 
bhavati ‘the rival becomes inferior to him " (7.6). 

Ablative with adverbs: rte, 6.8; tiras, 7.10. 

Ablative with the preposition : adhi, 10.9, ete. 

Causal ablative: te vidur amutah pradanad va ihajaga— 
meti ‘they knew, he has come here for giving in yonder world’ 
(1.12); also 36,1. 

6. GENITIVE. 

Genitive with werbs: 18, 13.7, ete; adhi-i: yasyaiva 
nadhiyanti ‘of whom they do not think’ (12.6); as, 11.5; 
11.10, eto; admay, 11.6; 12.1; 12.8; 16.13, ete; trp, 28. 
2; tarpay, 27.1; ap: tasyaptva ‘getting of it’ (36.10); da, 
31.8; a-jan, 8.7; as, 8.10; api-as, 10.11; vap, 20.3 =<TS. 
5.2.5; sii: so’pyaranyanam pastnam astyata ‘he prevailed 
even on the animals of the forest’ (37.4). 

Dative genitive : gayatribhir brahmanasya samvapet 

‘should recite in Gayatri for a Brahmana ’ (19.4) ; taya rajanya- 
sya kriniyat ‘should buy for a Rajanya with her’ (24.1); yo 
maitasya diso *bhidasati ‘who pursues me to that quarter ’ 
(7.2). 
Ablative genitive : varunagrhito va esa yo’ nyasyadada- 
na upaharamanas carati ‘seized by Varuna is he who goes 
taking (things) and stealing from others’ (10.4); mattasya na 
pratigrhyam * nothing should be accepted from an intoxicated 
person” (14.5); tasya na pratigrhyam ‘nothing should be 
accepted from him ’ (14. 5). 

Gare eucee: materiae et originis: yo vrksah phalagrahis: 
Saas ‘it should be made of the tree that bears fruit’ 
23.4): tasyarant adaya ‘making two fire-sticks 
of it (8. 10}: vet se rudravate ' stakapalam rapide tes 











| parison : tasmad esa Dadian bhava 
‘hence it is the best carrier of burden among the 
beasts: Pr weer ; kanisthas tasya boss. an ardhuko bhavati * 
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‘the youngest of his sons becomes prosperous’ (6.4); tasmat 
savyo hastayos tapasvitarah ‘ hence of the two hands the right 
is the more active’ (20.13). | 
Genitive absolute’: tesim adyamananam syOimaras- 
mir rsir aSvam pravisat ‘ when they were being eaten up the 
sage S. entered into the horse’ (8.5); prajapater vai prajah 
sisrksamiAnasya tasyendragni praja apagihatam ° when P- 
created offspring Indra and Agni concealed them” (9.17). 


7. Locativer. 


Locative of person: mayidam astu ‘let it be in me’ 
(10 10); asuresu tarhy amrtam dsic chusne danave * Amrta 
was with the Asuras, with Susna the son of Danu’ (37.16); 
viryam va idam mayy asti ‘this power which is in me’ 
(12.3): nava vai puruse prana&h ‘ nine are the vital breaths in 
man’ (9.16); asmasu Sraddhabhit * there was reverence in us * 
(33.1): tivad etasminn eno bhavati ‘that much of sin is in 
him * (36.5): sa rohinyam evavasat | he lived with Rohini alone’ 
(11.3); sarvasv eva samavad vasatha * dwell equally with all’ 
(11.3). 

Locative of time: samvatsare khalu vava reto hitam 
prajayate ‘in a year, indeed, the seed poured is born’ (7.15; 
33.8). 

Loc. with verbs : is : tasmin deva apitvam aicchanta~’ the 
gods wanted a share from him ’ (14.5); 6.2; 9.12; 23.4; ajimi: 
tasminn ajim ayuh *‘ they had acontest for it’ (14.5), deva va 
osadhisu pakvasy Aajim ayuh ‘the gods held a contest of the 
ripe herbs’ (12.7; 14.7); prasSnam i: tasmin prasnam aitam 
‘they two went to question him ’ (13.3) ; rdh, 9.17, 19.11, adhi- 
as, 32.6: sam-rcch: devatasu va ete samrcchante yesim 
somau samrcchete * they meet the gods. whose two Soma-sacri- 
fices coincide’ (10.7); para-kram : anayor eva parakramsta 
‘showed his might on them two’ (37.16), ava-gamay, 11.6; car: 
so'’suresv acarat ‘he moved among the Asuras’ (13.5); vi- 
abhi-car, 6.4; cadlay, 28.4; jan, 13.3; nath*®: so 'gnau caiva 
some caniathata ‘he found protection in A. and in S..” (10:2), 
tasmin nathasva ‘find protection in him’ (10.6), 11.1, 34; 
13.2. 4. also 27.4; adhi-nt, 10.10; nirbadhe kr, 11.1 ; anu-vi- 
vaSay, 11.4; anu-ni-yuj,, 29.9; mantray: tasmin savits 
camantrayatanne ‘about it (i.e. gold) and food 5, deliberated ° 


(11.2); sam-jia; tasya grhe sam eva janate ‘ they agree as to 
his house’ (11.3); mimams: yam udake va patre va vivahe 


vai mimadmseran ‘regarding whom they may have doubts as to 


(admitting him to) common drinks, meals or to marriage * (25.3), 





1 Delbriick op. cit. pp: 380-90. 
' SCL. TS. 2.4.1, wh is the only other oceurrence in Vedic prose 
‘lterature. 
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27.2 (there is a misprint in the published text here: patrena 
should be patre na): abhi-bhoi, 12.12; adhi-vi-yatay, 29.4: 
rohay, 12.13; sam-radhay, 6.6; sam-vad: deva vai brah- 
man sam avadanta ‘the gods discussedabout Brahman’ (30.10), 
pra-sic, 6.2; a-sams 13.3 (twice); adhi-stha, 13.5; spardh : 
angirasas ca va AadityasS ca svarge loke’ spardhanta ‘ Angi- 
rasas and Adityas disputed over the world of heaven’ (9.16). 

Elliptic construction ; avatsaya dugdhe bhavati ‘it is 
(cooked) in the milk of a cow, that is without her calf’ (36.11). 

Locative absolute ': tasmad gardabhe pramite bibhyati 
‘hence people are afraid when an ass dies’ (19.5)*; tasmad 
brahmana aharya ahrte hasta avanenijita ‘whence a Br. 
should wash his hands when food is served’ (13.5): &hutyam 
udyatayam, 6.2; samgrame samyatte, %.14"%; tasmin 
pacamane, l1().6. 


From the above discussion it is apparent that the text of 
the Kathaka is younger than the texts of AB., PB.,TS. and TB. 
The following are the chief points (when considering the case- 
syntax) which show its posteriority to the other texts: (1) 
very restricted use of the predicative nominative, (2) absence of 
variety in the use of the cognate accusative, (3) absence of the 
feminine genitive forms in -ai, (4) very frequent use of the 
locative with the verb nath, (5) rather limit use of the cases 
in connection with verbs, and (6) use of the accusative with 
verbal nouns in -aka. 5 

1 Delbriick, op. cit. pp. 387-89. = Cf. TS, 5.1.5. 
3 Cf. TS. 2.1.8. 











ARTICLE No. 2. 


A plea for a standardized system of writing the 
Munda or Kolarian languages. 


By P. ©. Bopnoixnc, Mohulpahear’, Santal Parganas. 


The Asiatic Society of Bengal has adopted a system of 
transliteration for the Devanagari and related alphabets, as also 
for the Persian and Hindustani alphabets. Incdia has a large 
number of languages for which no system of transliteration ha= 
been fixed, or properly speaking can be fixed, because the lan- 
guages in question have no system of writing of their own. 
people trying to write in such languages following anv system 
that recommends itself to their mind. Those who read will 
naturally give the written characters the value they themselves 
are accustomed to apply to these characters, or imagine that 
ought to be applied, the inevitable result being that all are more 
or less uncertain as to the correct pronunciation of the lan- 
guages. 

Among these languages are the Munda languages (or as 
they are otherwise called, the Kolarian or Kol or Kherwar lan- 
guages, the last name being what the Santal traditions say was 
the common name of the ancestors of these peoples before they 
were divided into separate peoples). 

The writing of these languages is to some extent quite arbi- 
trary, partly because there has been no fixed standard. 1 
believe it would be of great value, both to science and to those 
who daily use these languages. if the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
would lend its authority to fix a system for writing these and 
demand this to be used in its publications. 

I have a proposal and shall mention this below: before 
doing this I crave permission to say a little concerning the 
necessity and value of a fixed standard of writing. 


I shall not enlarge on the value of the knowledge of a lan- 

to the student of the ethnology of the people speaking 

this particular language. It is often impossible to be correct 
without such knowledge; those who furnish the materials for 
study must know it. It is curious to see, how linguistic mistakes 
breed other mistakes and are carried on by others and ultimately 


deemed to be facts. Instances of this may be observed also im 


connection with the Munda languages, due to lack of accurate 
ee aaa: the oldest inhabitants of 
‘The Munda peoples belong to the oldest inhabitants o 
India. They oa a ee a role in India, however small and 
insignificant it may have been, Much found in the lowest strata 
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of the present day Hindu society of North India 1s the common 
property of these and the Munda peoples, a fact raising several 
interesting problems waiting to be solved. 

During the last three decades or so the question of the rela- 
tionship of the Munda peoples with a number of other races 
living outside India has been tackled, especially from the 
linguistic side ; the linguistic relationship seems undoubted, but 
& great many questions remain unanswered. 

These facts show that from the point of view of the student 
of philology, ethnology and also of comparative religion these 
peoples are of greater interest than might at first be thought. 
To get the materials for study a knowledge of the language is 
necessary. 

I shall then turn to the languages of these peoples. The 
Munda languages were not written, until foreigners, especially 
missionaries, Commenced to make use of them. Some of them 
apparently have nothing written as yet. 

To one who has for many vears been living among one of 
these peoples and who has endeavoured to learn to know both 
the people and their language it is a great pleasure to see that 
vounger men, more especially Indian scholars, are taking up the 
study of these peoples. I am glad that the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal has lately done so much to further these studies; perso- 
nally I have much cause for gratitude. | 

There is in this connection one fact that should not be lost 

“ sight of. These peoples and their languages are exposed to cons- 
i tant extraneous influences, and these are making themselves more 
: and more felt. I am afraid the time is not very far distant 
when it will be difficult to get hold of what is pure and unal- 
e loyed. Their customs are changing and sometimes are already 
| changed ; their languages are being mixed up It is of some 
3 importance that these subjects are studied before it is too late. 
is p I might give several examples of things lost or on the way to 
become lost among the Santals. 

To be able to ensure as far as possible the correctness of 
the materials collected for study it is, as already said, necessary 
‘to be able to use the language of these peoples. If one cannot 
do this, much information will be necessarily dressed up ; the 
narrator or informant may at best not be able to give the plain 

ets in «a language not his own; he may not fully understand 
what he is asked about; he may try to explain what he feels is 
not properly understood, or he may not attempt to do so at all; 
he may also think that it does not matter so long as he says 
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and testing and retesting is necessary to ensure correctness. To 
be able to do such work properly not a smattering, but a full 
and correct knowledge of the language concerned is a sine qud non. 
The language is the means by which the mind expresses itself ; 
many peculiarities of the mind or mode of thought are revealed 
through the language itself, and often only to be observed 
through the language expression. 

Apart from the needs of the ethnologist we have in connec- 
tion with the Munda languages some features of particular 
philological interest. The grammatical structure of these lan- 
guages is peculiar. The influence on these of the surrounding 
Aryan or Dravidian languages, both as to vocabulary and as to 
grammar, is noticeable; the possible influence of the Munda 
languages on some of the Aryan ones is a matter of great inter- 
est, but verv little studied. if studied at all. Further, the 
place of the Munda languages among the languages of the world, 
their possible relationship with other languages found in the 
East, the problems of the so-called Austric languages, are all 
matters that are being taken up by scholars in different parte of 
the world. To furnish the materials for a thorough study of all 
these subjects a full knowledge of the languages is an indespens- 
able necessity, and a faulty knowledge of the phonetics con- 
cerned may lead astray and has done so. 

To acquire a thorough knowledge of any language a know- 
ledge of its phonetics is essential. The Munda languages show 
certain phonetic peculiarities that must be known, if one is not 
to expose oneself to mistakes and misunderstandings. With an 
imperfect system of writing it is not possible to solve some of 
the existing problems ; and some of these will not present them- 
selves for being solved at all. The results of philological inves- 
tigation will of necessity be meagre and perhaps erroneous. 

To write the Munda languages several methods have been 
adopted or attempted. For Mundari and Ho the Hindi charac- 
ters are mostly used ; Bengali characters have been attempted for 
Santali. The Roman alphabet has been used, sometimes with- 
out, generally with diacritical marks of sorts. 

The alphabets derived from Devanagari have many advan- 
tages and are preferable to the Roman alphabet without diacri- 
tical marks ‘They have separate characters for many sounds 
of the Munda languages not represented in the Roman alphabet. 
Still the use of these leaves much to be desired. The Munda 
languages have a pumber of sounds for which the Devanagari has 
no signs. To show these (and to avoid confusion this is neces- 
sary) one would have either to make new characters or to 
use diacritical marks, but to this the Devanagari-derived alpha- 
bets do not readily lend themselves. 

_ From a scientific point of view the use of the alphabet of 
the International Phonetic Association would naturally be pre- 
ferable, although even for this a few new characters would 
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have to be designed; any one using this would be understood 
by scholars all over the world. I am, however, afraid that this 
alphabet would, at the present time, be too elaborate for any- 
thing but pure scientific purposes. What is needed is something 
that without being perfect will satisfy the needs of practical 
purposes, at the same time, being accurate enough tu serve also 
science, & system that may be used by others than phonetic 
experts. 

Many have, as said, used the Roman alphabet. To employ 
this without diacritical marks leads to curious misunderstand- 
ings and errors. The Roman alphabet has altogether too few 
characters, and these have not all one constant value each ; 
some characters have different values in different languages, and 
even inside the same language the same letter may represent 
two or more different sounds, 

Now a person having a language for his mother tongue, or 
a person having acquired a full and intimate knowledge of a 
language, may be able to read what is written, however faulty 
or imperfect this writing may be, and will know what sounds 
are to be pronounced. But it would be most difficult, not to 
say impossible, for any one else to find this out. Such writing 
is of little value to the student of languages who lives away 
from the places where the languages are used; it makes the 
comparative study of languages liable to mistakes that are 
entirely unnecessary ; at best it takes time, that might be other- 
wise profitably used, to ascertain what is meant, if the whole ts 
not given up as hopeless. 

The use of diacritical marks is a nuisance ; but if we want 

; to use the Roman alphabet—and for all scientific (and practical) 
purposes this is, for the present anvhow, the most advisable, as 
the Roman alphabet is known to and used by more people than 
any other alphabet—it is unavoidably necessary to use diacriti- 
eal marks to distinguish the different characters, besides fixing 
the sound value of all characters used. It might be added that 
it should not be necessary to show all phonetic niceties or shades 
of pronunciation or variations of pronunciation of the same 
sound, within certain obvious limits. 
Lo Among the Munda languages the most important is unques- 
tionably Santali. Santali is spoken by twice as many people as 
— *. the speakers of all other Munda languages coun ogether. 
So far as [ am able to judge, it is also grammatically and 
_ phonetically better preserved chant the other Munda languages. 
pes - Those who first attempted to reduce the Santali language 

















ry toe writing (the first printed work I know of was ‘ An Introduc- 
_ tion” to the language byte mployed 
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read their own language without having the trouble of learning 
the Roman alphabet. Il may add in a parenthesis that Santals 
who have learnt to follow our system of writing scarcely ever 
use the Bengali characters fer their own language, although 
they mav be just as, and perhaps often are more, accustomed 
to use these last ones. 

All missions working among the Santals very soon adopted 
the Roman alphabet with diacritical matks, some using more of 
them. others only a few, intentionally leaving it to the reader 
to find out what is what. There has been a deplorable long 
‘war’ between the interested parties about some of these marks. 
Some 27 years ago representatives of the three principal missions 
working among the Santals came to an agreement, with a few 
modifications adopting the system of writing first introducedl by 
the late Mr. Skrefsrud. It seems, as if some of the younger 
people are backing out of the agreement, openly acknowledging 
that they do not care, so long as the Santals themselves are able 
to find out of it. It is an old fight in a new phase. 

It does not come inside the ambition of such people to 
acquire a full and proper use of the language, and the results 
are rather curious. They say or may say ‘ good dog’ instead of 
‘good morning, call a * mosquito’ a ‘chain,’ speak of a * tuber’ 
when they mean ‘water’ or ‘rain,’ and say ‘machinery © when 
they mean ‘to send,” or vice versa; instead of * become’ they 
sav ‘shave,’ and so on, and so on. 

The lack of correct diacritical marks is apparently respon- 
sible for several mistakes where they ought not to be found, 
E.g., P. W. Schmidt has in his well-known work Dre Mon-Khmer 
Volker attempted some comparative studies where the Munda 
languages are called in. He has many mistakes, partly, 
although apparently not wholly, due to insufficiently accurate 
writing in the materials he used. Even Dr. Campbell in his 
Santali-English dictionary has mistakes due to lack of discrimi- 
nation between vowels, written with one character, but pro- 
nounced in two ways. 

In parenthesis I may mention that Dr. Campbell himself 
told me that he had not distinguished between the open and 
the closed vowel sounds in his dictionary or other writings, 
because his ear was not sufficiently sharp to distinguish these 
vowel sounds. 

What has been already said will show how easily mistakes 
may be made, or—avoided. More examples will follow below. 

As referred to above, it seems to be a fact that the study 
of the Munda peoples and their languages is being taken up, 
more especially by younger Indian scholars, but also more and 


more by Euro savants. To further these studies and to 
make > Peo nuhiehed results valuable and reliable, particularly 
also for compara I believe it would be most desir- 






ve purposes 
il, if the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
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would recommend for use in its publications and elsewhere a 
system of writing that will be a guide and (within limits) leave 
nothing to be guessed at. 

To show what is needed I give here below the characters 
we use in writing Santali. Our system of writing may leave 
something to be desired by the science of phonetics; but it 
serves most practical purposes admirably well. 

We use the following vowels : 


a, €, i. Oo, Ul 
€, O 
1,0 


All the vowels may be nasalized, the sign to show nasaliza- 
tion being | the circumflex above the vowel ( — ), thus: 4, @, 7, 4 
a,@,6,da,06. <All vowels may form part of a diphthong. 

We have the following consonants : 


Glottal - rf 


Velars : k, kh, gy gh, n, RK 
Palatals: c, ch, j, jh, y, mn, & 
Cerebrals: ¢, th, d, dh, fr, ne 
Dentals: ¢, th, d, dh. mn. € 
Linguals - Yr, #, 
Labials : p, ph, b, bh, ov, wm, p 
Sibilant: «¢« 


With reference to these characters the following may be 
noted: all characters agreeing in form with those adopted by 
the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for transliterating 
the Devanagari and related alphabets are for all practical 
purposes identical in sound with these, with the reservations 
made below. 

The r stands for the cerebral sound and not for the Sanskrit 
vowel, as in all modern vernaculars. 

The differences are as follows: 

The long and the short vowels are not distinguished. The 
vowel quantity in Santal words varies in the same word with 
the mental state of the speaker, often to a remarkable 

" degree. It ens naturally be possible to show the compara- 
. tive length of vowels; but it would involve an immense 
amount of work, and it would likely in many cases 
be difficult, to say the least, to show what is correct, 
7a that is to say, in every day writing. If for scientific work it, 
= should be found necessary to mark quantity, there is always 
mai ility of using one or the other of the systems in 
r this Death i po a stroke above the vowel ( ), as used 
| ms of transliteration of the Devanagari 
pe gases Secale or the colon (;) after the vowel, as used 
by the International Phonetic Association, or one or more 
inverted full stops after the vowel, according to length of vowel ~— 
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described (-, -*, --*, ete.), as used by many and accurate 
phoneticians. 

Whilst the system adopted by the A.S.B. for transliterat- 
ing Devanagari, etc., shows long and short vowels, it does 
not distinguish between the open and the closed e- and e-soundes. 
The Devanagari alphabet does not distinguish these vowels ; but 
the sounds are found in some of the modern vernaculars. We 
have in Santali found it necessary to distinguish these sounds. 
Why, will be seen below. Wehave besides in Santali some vowel 
sounds called resultant, that also need separate characters. We 
have consequently in ordinary writing four vowels not shown 
separately in the transliterated Devanagari. 

As to the consonants, we do not need three of those found in 
the Devanagari alphabet; but we need four not represented 
there, and Santali has the w, found in Persian, ete., but not 
represented in Devanagari. 

As all who have had to do with phonetics know, the 
vowels are the most difficult to tackle. Most languages have a 
large variety of vowel sounds, very many more than the Roman 
or any other alphabet have characters for. Dr. Sweet in his 
Primer of Phonetics shows in a table ‘seventy-two elementary 
vowels.’ It would naturally be impossible to have separate 
characters for writing all these; and there are certain near 
related vowel sounds that conveniently may be shown by one 
character; but there are more classes than we have vowel 
characters, and experience has shown the necessity of separate 
signs for these. The European languages have tried or found 
different ways out of the difficulties, none of them perfect. 
French and English, to take two representatives of one system, 
have attempted to supply what is wanted by a variety of vowel 
combinations. German and the Scandinavian languages, to 
mention these representatives of another system, have intro- 
duced a number of diacritical marks. . | 

The Munda languages, and I believe particularly Santali, 
have a large variety of vowel sounds ; there is no difficulty 
in distinguishing some twenty-five different vowel sounds. 
Although some of these may, without causing difficulty, be 
rendered by one common character, it stands to reason, that 
the vowel characters of the Roman alphabet are not sufficient 
to render all these sounds. 

Santali has a series of vowel sounds called resultant, 
because they are due to an ¢ or an uw being or having been 
inside the same stress-unit as the vowel affected. As to the 
nature and pronunciation of these peculiar Santal sounds I 
may refer to my work Materials for a Santali Grammar, 1, 

. 16 ss. and pp. 161 ss. It is necessary to mark at least some 
fs these vo , partly because it is not always possible to 











decide, without hearing these sounds, the limits of the stress- 


unit, partly and especially because these particular sounds 
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are used even when the cause of them have been eliminated 
in present day speech, and partly also to distinguish words 
that without a diacritical mark would look alike. The lack 
of anything to distinguish these vowels means mistakes and 
Muspronunciation. 

These vowels we show by a dot below (.). Any vowel 
may become resultant in Santali; but in ordinary writing only 
two are marked (a and o). <A few examples will show the need: 
dal, to strike. dal, split peas; dan, a gift, dan, a witch, dan, 
a heap, dan, a pole; kol, to send, kol, the Indian cuckoo. 
Kol. machinery, engine; ol, to write, ol, fusty, musty, and so on. 

The dot below is easy and does not clash with other vowel 
marks. All who mark these vowels in Santali use this dot 
below, 

As to the vowels ¢ and o there does not seem to be any 
doubt as to the necessity of showing them in some way. They 
are in onr writing 9f Santali meant to show the open vowel 
sounds, ¢ the /fn of the //w sounds, something like the vowel 
sounds in ‘air’ or ‘man’, and @ the /bur or lbwr sounds, some- 
thing like the vowel sounds in ‘law.’ and ‘ not.’ 

The omission of distinguishing marks is responsible for 
much wrong pronunciation and errors with those who learn the 
language and also with those who ought to know better. 

Besides the above mentioned fol and kol, of and ol the 
following examples will show the need of distinguishing these 
vowels: er, to sow, er (an interjection), erake, they will sow, 
erake, the wives; herak, speckled (colour), herak, what is pared 
off ; se, louse, se, foam; daré, sacrificial animal, daye, strength, 
dare, tree; hore here, individually, each, boro, paddy, horo hero, 
(carry anything away carefully keeping it) up against the 
stomach; ocok, be caused to, ecok, remove; hoyok, become, 
hoyok. be shaved; jorok kanae, he is warming himself at a fire, 
jorok kana, it is leaking; lo, burn, lo, draw (water. etc.), and so 
forth. 

The only question to be decided here seems to be how 
these vowel sounds might be best shown. If the diacritical 
marks could be substituted by something better it would be 
well, 

When the late Mr. Skrefsrud adopted the dash below the e 
and the o, it was not his own invention; he followed the 
recommendations of Dr. Lepsius in his Standard. Alffiabet. 
This is now an old work; at the time it was one of the very few 
works attempting to tackle the problem of an orthography of 
foreign languages. 

Acknowledging the need of separate signs the Linguistic 
Survey of India has for the Munda languages used 4 for ¢, and a 
for 0; @ is the German and the Swedish character for this 
sound; @ I do not remember to have seen used for this sound 
in any language practically. In Swedish @ is used for the same 
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sound as o. In Norwegian and Danish @ is used for the ¢ 
sound, and aa@ for the a. 

The International Phonetic Association has introduced the 
Greek « for the same sound as the Santali e, and an inverted 
ec (9) for the sound corresponding to the Santali @ People 
accustomed to Greek may possibly, to start with, feel some 
difficulty in using « for a long vowel. 

[ have often been tempted to use the Greek « for e, but 
have not been able to hit upon anything as a practical substi- 
tute foro. If the dash below (_) is kept for one, it might also 
be kept for the other of these two sounds. The @ and the 4@ 
of the Linguistic Survey may possibly sometimes show the 
etymological origin of the sound; but with the needs of a 
sign for nasalization these characters have a tendency to become 
cumbersome and very complicated (the Linguistic Survey has or 
might have characters like @ and a); they might also not fit the 
changes in sound due to the laws of harmonic sequence influ- 
encing the language. , 

All in all I am inclined to recommend e and oe, until some 
practical new characters are found. 

When we get to the consonants there is, with the excep- 
tions referred to above, no difference between the way in which 
Santali is written and the system adopted by the A.S.B. Santali 
has not, as mentioned, all the sounds represented by the 
Devanagari characters and consequently no need for characters 
rendering sounds not met with in the language. As pointed 
out, Santali has the w found in Persian and Hindustani, but not 
represented in the Devanagari alphabet. 

We write two of the nasals in a way different from that of 
the system of the A.S.B., our characters having been introduced 
some years before the Society fixed its system. When nm was 
used instead of », the reason is the liability of 9 being con- 
fused with y in practical writing (the Royal Asiatic Society 
uses 7, so also does the Linguistic Survey for the same sound). 
And when “# is used instead of #, this had two reasons; one 
was that the palatal c was originally with us written ¢, and 


the palatal nasal was naturally shown in the same way by ("); 


the other and principal reason was the liability of getting the 7 

in practical writing mixed up with the nasalized @ The 7 1s 

possibly used in deference to the Spanish character. 
Thdé#®*International Phonetic Association has for these two 


sounds adopted » for 7 and pn for n. 


Santali has further four peculiar checked consonants, one 


velar, one palatal, one dental and one labial, consonants without 


the off-glide. These sounds are fully described in Materials 

jor a Santali Grammar, J., paras 103 ss. 

There has been a many years’ controversy over these 
ia over two of them, due to the inability of 

gnize the nature of these as checked conso- 
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nants. Even now a few are met with who instead of the * 
checked & write an apostrophe ('), such as seta’ for setak 
(morning, sefa means dog); and in stead of the checked é they 
use the colon (:) or (#7). All writing Santali now-a-days are, 
however, agreed that &, é, f, ~ should be used. The late Mr. 
Skrefsrud, who was an excellent phonetician, was the first to 
recognize the nature of all these checked consonants and he 
introduced the characters here shown. 

These peculiar sounds are found in all Munda languages, in 
some of the smaller languages spoken in the Himalayan regions, 
in a number of the languages found on the Malay Peninsula, 
and possibly in a number of other eastern languages, so far as it 
is possible to judge from the not very adequate descriptions 
given. The late Mr. Skrefsrud found a large number of similar 
checked consonants in the Mech language (see his Grammar 
of the Mech or Boro Language). ‘These sounds are sometimes 
described as checked vowels (so e.g. in Skeat and Blagden’s 
Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, and even in Rey. J. Hofft- 
mann’s Mundari Grammar). 

Some twenty years ago I had an opportunity of examining 
a number of the Munda languages (for the Linguistic Survey 
of India); I paid particular attention to their phonetics. I 
came to the conclusion that all the languages | investigated had 
these sounds, but that some of them did not pronounce them so 
distinctly as the Santals always do. I remember I had some 
difficulty once in hearing whether it was an F& or an é when 
preceded by an ¢; but | had no difficulty in finding out the 
proper sound by applying certain tests. It is a mistake to call 
these sounds checked vowels; taking them to be checked 
vowels explains how the Rev. J. Hoffmann can say in his 
grammar: ‘it is, I believe, quite impossible for any foreigner to 
acquire a perfectly correct pronunciation of the peculiarly checked 
vowels which occur so frequently in Kholarian languages.”’ 
However much they may be worn down, some remnant of the 
old original consonant is there, and the non-recognition of this 
accounts for the im ibility alluded to. 

In certain v suffixes these checked consonants are 


now-a-days given up for the corresponding full voiced conso- 
nant. This is especially observed with people who have been 
to school or are in the habit of much usmg a sec language. 
In Santali these sounds are otherwise in full evidence. They 
are perhaps not quite so distinct in Mundari which, strangely 
‘ , has been much more influenced, even grammatically, 
; by Hindi than is the case with Santali. 

These sounds must be shown; from a scientific point of 


unds that y be lost in 
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of the character that shows the first part of the souncl is easily 
applied to all the characters in question. 

To sum up: the Munda languages have, except for two 
sibilants and the cerebral |, the same consonants as the Deva- 
nagari alphabet, and in addition four checked ones peculiar to 
these and some other languages; further a w not different from 
the sound generally rendered by this character 

As regards the vowels there is some difference, the Munda 
languages needing characters for sounds not represented in the 


Devanagari alphabet. 


= 
* = 


My object in writing this has been, as said, to urge on the 
Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal to sanction a certain 
way of writing the sounds of the Munda languages, viz., that 
the system of transliteration used for the Devanagari and related 
alphabets should (possibly with two exceptions, for the velar 
and palatal nasals) be employed for the corresponding sounds 
of the Munda languages, with the addition of certain characters 
necessary to show four peculiar checked consonants and to 
distinguish certain vowels. 

The reasons for my suggestion have been stated above ; 
a few more characters are needed. If a kind of standard . 
svetem is adopted, this will be of great and real service and 
value, to the students of phonetics and philology in India and 
elsewhere, and also to the students of ethnology. It would also 
be of service, directly and indirectly, to those who in utter 
ignorance of phonetics strive as best they can to give these 
aboriginal peoples something in their own languages. 

As it now is, every one does what is right in his own eyes, 
often with not very satisfactory results; a practically applicable 
system of writing would be a splendid guide and help and 
would, it is to be hoped, make the many mistakes now met 
with not so unavoidable in the future. 

T am sure it is unnecessary to say more about the need 
of what is here proposed, The system of writing that we have 
and that has stood the test of many years’ use may serve as a 
basis, if the Council of the Society will take the matter up and 
submit a system to scholars for their opinion. 

_ Before closing I have one remark to make. As said, 

 ° diacritiéal marks are a nuisance; but until new characters are 

i designed they seem to be unavoidable, and in time one may be 

accustomed to the use that one forgets the idea of having 

_t o with a diacritical mark, as oe Moto) 4 saa is the case with us 
when dotting our i’s and c 

_A Santal writing to annehee: Bavtals to give an example, 

wight St also without risking being misunderstood omit some of 

diacritical marks pibcngh T do 208 think it is wise from an 
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value. However that may be, I think much might be gained, 
if a fairly phonetic system of spelling were insisted on in all 
that is printed. 

My plea is that the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
within the scope of which this matter surely comes, and which 
is the oldest authority on matters connected with the modern 
scientific study of philology in India, will be pleased to work 
out a system of writing the Munda languages, and when having 
done so will insist on, or, to use its own expression in connec- 
tion with the system adopted for transliterating the Devanagari 
alphabet, will particularly request authors to adhere to the 
system in their contributions to the Society’s publications. 

If this is done I faney others will follow suit. 











ARTICLE No. 3. 


Indian Origins. 
By H. Bruce Hannan. 


In his book on HINDU POLITY Mr K. P. Jayaswa&l of 
Patna tells us that many of the data on which he bases his 
views regarding the existence of numerous Republics in post- 
Vedic India are to be found in the Artha-Sastra of Kautilwa. 
whose period he fixes at approximately B.C. 300. But he 
further says that the Artha-Sdastra cites some 18 or 19 earlier 
authorities. There are also others—for instance. Aditya. 
Moreover, Mr. Jayaswal refers to the Mahabharata, which 
mentions another authority, Gaura-Siras. This last, says Mr. 
Jayaswal, is possibly later than Kautilya, ¢ e., more recent than 
B.C. 300. Hence, the Mahabharata would seem to have been 
written after that date. Of course, however, the Mahtbhdrata 
War was much more ancient than the Epic which purports to 
record it. The events of that great struggle are usually placed 
in what are called “* Vedic times,”’ and these are popularly sup- 
posed to have been exceedingly remote. If what I have to 
say presently about the Pancha-Janak is eventually established. 
it would seem possible to arrive at some fairly definite conclu- 
sion regarding the approximate period of the Mahabharata War. 
In legend it is said to have been fought between the Kris 
and their *‘ cousins’’ the Pandavas. But, putting mere legend 
aside, and having regard to what the name Pandavas probably 
really connoted, the concrete historical protagonists appear to 
have been the Adriis (i.e.. the Dasyits and their followers), on 
one side and the Pancha-Janah on the other. As regards the 
Pancha-Janah, my suggestion is that the Pirts or Pauravas, 
Yadis or Yadavas, Tirvasas, Anis and Drihyis of whom they 
consisted, and who are all mentioned in the Rig-Veda, were, as 
a matter of fact, 4 concrete communities of Western Asia— 
Pira-Setii (People of Pura, or Pula, t.e., Philistines of Keft or 
Kilikia), Amorites of YAdai, Yahtdeh, or JA&udi, in Naharin, 
certain broken Hittites who ** dressed like the Tir,”’ and a seem- 
ingly Pbhallus-worshipping folk, called *‘The People of the 
Pillar,” from An, Ant, or On (Héliopolis), in Deltaic Khem, 
who, about B.C. 1156, had belonged to the invading forces from 
the North, defeated in battle somewhere in Syria by Pharaoh 
Raémésés Ill, and had afterwards plunged off eastwards as fugi- 
tives. I further suggest that, bringing with them the idea of 
the *‘ Rivers’-land*’ from Naharin (which means ‘“ Rivers’- 
land" ), a Syrian script which eventually developed into Brahmi, 


_ divers Hittite expressions (known at Boghaz-Kyéi and in B.C. 
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l4th century Mitanni) which in India were subsequently trans- 
muted into the divine names Indra (at first Indara), Mitra, 
Varuna, and Nasatyau, and a dritj-folk (afterwards the Drahyus 
whom the others had met and incorporated somewhere in or 
near Gandhara-land), they ultimately arrived on the banks of the 
Indus, and settled in the Punjab, or Sapta-Sindhavak. ‘There— 
already in possession of the country—they found a multitude of 
more or less rudimentary aborigines, or Nisddas (seated ones), 
perhaps mostly black and of Dravidian or even earlier stock, but 
many of them yellow, @e., of Mongoloid, or other Northern stock. 
Also, they found a very different dominant race of Dark-Whites 
(or possibly semi-Dark-White, semi-Mongoloid), called the 
Dasyas. These, I maintain, were simply the diffused represen- 
tatives, east of the Indus, of a widespread and exceedingly 
ancient Central Asian folk, denizens for the most part of wilder- 
ness Airyo-Tiaran, and known to the old Rosy-Blond Airyanians 
of Airyavo-Vaéjo (practically later Bactria and the country 
round about) as the Dehyits, or Tokhs (People of the Snowy 
Uplands), i.e., descendants of the archaic and barbarous Kuisa 
race once called the Welf-Folk ( Vehrkavo-Danghavo). of what the 
Babylonians and Assyrians styled Nam-Ma, and the Hittites 
styled Si-Nim (Wolf-Lands)—the country stretching vaguely 
east of say the Zagros and as far as say Lob-Nor. Though thus 
of barbarous stock, these Dasyis of Sapta-Sindbavah dwelt in 
cities, or puras, and were not uncivilized. Possibly the recent 
discoveries in Sind and Mohenjo-Daro are vestiges of their 
material civilization. ‘The finds are said to resemble the objects 
lying in certain strata of the old ~ Simerian ”’ civilization. 
What they really resemble are some of De Morgan's finds at 
Siisa and elsewhere. This seems not unnatural; as these and 
the civilization matérial of the Tokhs, or Dahyds, of remotely 
ancient Central Asia were probably very similar and of 
almost equal antiquity. Amongst these Dasyiis and Nisadas 
of Sapta-Sindhavah the newly arrived Pancha-Janak, or 5 
communities, from Western Asia, settled. At that time they 
were confederates; but a special bond seems to have sub- 
sisted between the Yadai Amorites (afterwards the Yadiis) 
and the Hittites (afterwards the Tarvasas). Having regard 
to Syrian history in the 12th century B.C., this too would 
be only natural. Possibly, also, all 5 communities were then 
Republics, i.c., Ganah. Professor Monier Williams (and 
| have thought that Gana 
In this they would have 
nfused Gana with Jana, 
Should it turn out that 
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| suggest that the Dasyits were very ambitious, and aimed at 
acquiring the hegemony in Sapta-Sindhavah. First, I take it, 
they ingratiated themselves with the strongest amongst the 5— 
the Pira-Setid, or PaurGs—and eventually succeeded in conclad- 
ing matrimonial alliances with them. All the time they were 
assimilating the culture of the 5. Passing from friendly toler- 
ance by the 5, and especially by the Piirds, to social equality 
with them, and from that to a pretence at and assertion of 
superiority, the Dasyiis eventually became openly aggressive ; 
and having organised, and placed themselves at the head of, 
the Nisadas, they actually made war on the 5, and in course of 
time forced them to abandon Sapta-Sindhavah. This, I sug- 
gest, was probably the period of the Mahabharata War—pos- 
sibly BC. 1000—and the combatants were later known as 
the ** bhairatas,”” an expression round which much ambiguity, 
if not suspicion, has gathered. In their-retréat, the 5 went 
eastwards, and the Dasyiis and Nisidas pursued them as far 
as Pravig (AllAhab&d) on the banks of the Jumna (Yamunaé). 
There, the two sets of combatants dug themselves in, and faced 
each other—the Dasyiti-Nisddas to the west, and the Pancha- 
Janah (perhaps Ganfilh) to the east. Out of this position, in 
course of time, developed what its known as Aérit-Panchala, 
and that territorial centre of originally complex, but eventually 
amalgamated, ethnoi and civilizations which is known as 
Madhyadesha, i.e., the Middle-land—at first monarchical. In 
other words, Force having failed, the Dasyis, in their desire for 
hegemony in every respect, tried something else. They were 
an astoundingly able and astute folk, and their plan of opera- 
tions henceforth became exceedingly subtle. Moreover, in 
course of time, it was crowned with complete success. As 
Dasyiis—an eastwardly diffused branch of the ancient and 
widespread Wolf-Race, Tokhs, or Dahyds, of Central Asia— 
they were a community of more or less petty, more or less supe- 
rior, khdns, meleks, or ** chiefs." In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note certain words in the Hittite language, which 
appears to be more or less akin to the speech once current 
amongst the old Wolf-Race of Niim-Ma. These words are 
K@ra, meaning “* Overlord’”’ (from Kir, ** Lord"’), ** Propi- 
tious,” ** Glorious Appearance,”’ and the like. It is really a 
compound of Si, “ Place,’” or ‘‘ Country,” and Ud, or U4, 
“Sun,” *‘Star,”’ “ Brightness,"’ etc.; but in cuneiform it has 
the s6und K@ra. Also Air, ‘“* Mountain,”’ ‘‘Country.”” Also 
Khit,** Prince.”” Another meaning of this is ** Bird.” Another 
is * Illustrious.”’ But, es an Eagle is a bird, and is also the 
cognizance of a King, a Prince, or other illustrious person, it 
mainly signifies ** Prince.'""” Also AKa@rakhii, ** Prince of the 
Land,.”” Now, the Dasyiis were very conscious that the asso- 
ciations surrounding that name (linking them with the barba- 
rous Dahyiis) were exceedingly undesirable in view of their new 
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ambitions. They therefore decided to discard the name Dasyiis, 
to obliterate all associations therewith, and to adopt some other 
name with which the Nisddas and the Pancha-Janak were 
unfamiliar. The name they chose was Kiiriis. For outsiders 
this sufficiently veiled their Wolf-Race origin; at the same time, 
to the initiated, ittold itsown tale. As Kiris, therefore, they 
became the inhabitants of A@rijland—Brahmavarta ; and their 
design was nothing less than to create a new race, a new cult, 
a new tradition, a new language, in short, a new world, in 
Northern India—with themselves as its leading spirits. Cul- 
ture they acquired, partly from the Pancha-Janah, partly from 
the neighbouring ét#hla Airyanians of Airyavo-Vaéjo. At that 
time the Warrior-classes (Kshatriyas) of either the Airyanians or 
the Pancha-Janak were custodians of a wonderfully lofty and 
spiritual doctrine (probably the original of what has since been 
called ‘‘The Ancient Wisdom”), the substance of which was 
the profound mystery of the essential identity of the Supreme 
Subsistential Self, Universal Principle of Life, or Paramatman., 
and the Anan, Jivaiman, Individual Soul, or Principle of 
Dependent, Evolving Existence. The Dasyi-Kiriis were abso- 
lutely non-spiritual; but they possessed marvellous metaphysi- 
cal acumen and worldly-mindedness. These served their pur- 
pose, which was entirely temporal and practical. They could 
not appreciate or assimilate the esoteric truths of which the 
Kshatriyis were guardians, but they possessed themselves some - 
how or other of an exoteric form of them; and out of that they 
evolved the doctrines that ensouled what came to be known 
as Historical Brihmanism and Caste. On these lines they 
worked for an ostensible amalgamation of the Kirds and the 
Pancha-Janah (these latter henceforth becoming known as the 
Panchalas), they themselves retaining practical and undisputed 
ascendancy as a hierarchy into which they crected themselves 
under the name of the Kaéika Brahmans. After that amalgama- 
tion, Kiras and Panchdlas of course became “cousins.” As 
regards this name Awéika, the actual origin is probably this. 
As ethnically Dasyis, the Karis belonged to the Kusa Race. 
In other words, they were Kauéika. When, however, the Ktrts— 
decided to obliterate all evidences of their real identity, this 
name Kauésika was artfully metamorphosed into Aééika, the 
associations of which are very different, and much more com- 
fortable. Later, the Nisida-world was incorporated. Further- 
more, all the historical records, traditions, etc., and literary 
treasures of Northern India were taken in hand, and so confused 
and manipulated as to render them utterly unreliable, except 
for the purposes of the dominant hierarchy, who retained all 
authority and control over them, and interpreted them as best 


suited their own ulterior designs. Moreover, for the purposes” 


of literary enshrinement, sacait le shioned what is known as San- 
skrit—an artificial, highly poli 


ished language, of exceeding flex 
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ibility, richness, scope, and subtlety, and based on the living 
speech of the Airyadnians of neighbouring Airyavo-Vaejo. 
Finally, from these Airyinians was filched their racial status, 
traditions, and name—and on these lines generally was pro- 
mulgated the idea of ‘‘ Indo-Aryanism.”" And all—up to date— 
with phenomenal success! Even Scholarship (t.e., English 
Scholarship) has been gulled into accepting it all as gospel 
truth! Whether J’eutonic Scholarship was so “ gulled,”” may 
be doubted. Yet another point demands notice. Muchof the 
building-material used for the erection of this extraordinary 
edifice of Indo-Arvanism was really obtained from what have 
come to be called Dravidian sources. In course of time, how- 
ever, this fact has been practically forgotten. According to 
established Indian literature and tradition, “ India" means 
Northern India and Aryanism. 

All this is, of course, theory—a view of the past as I 
conceive it to have actually existed, as distinguished from 
popular and even scholarly beliefs and teachings. Neverthe- 
less. it rests on actualities. I submit that it is worth looking 
into and testing—a vast and intensely interesting field of 
research upon which such of the Society’s members as may 
be specially interested in these things can profitably enter. 
Cf. the folk-tale of Visvamitra in the “ Cow of Plenty.” 

Teven gofarther. I submit that it is very probable that. 
perhaps about B.C. 4000—at any rate ages before the Pirus, 
Vadas, Tarvasas, Anis, and Drihyis arrived in Sapta-Sindha- 
vah from the West—Dahyiis from Central Asia had entered 
India in forcee—most likely coming in across the Indus, like 
the Pancha-Janah, and then spreading down southwards, along 
the western coast, and finally settling in the extreme South. 
where they amalgamated with the aborigines, and so, in course 
of time, produced what has come to be known as the Dravidian 
Race. On the way they may have thrown off the Brahui com- 
munities and the Dasyiis of Sapta-Sindhavah. I suggest that 
these aborigines of ancient Southern India were once autoch- 
thons of Lemuria. Not the Lemuria of the theosophists, which 
is alleged by the latter to have preceded Greater Atlantis; but 
the Lemuria out of whose northern half was formed India and 
all north of India up to the Karakoram range—the long, nar- 
row, bean-shaped islo-continent which was once an integral 

rtion of that mighty continental land-mass of the Southern 
Hemisphere, known as “ Gondwanaland,”’ spoken of in their 
Text-Book of Geology (1920) by Messrs Pirsson & Schuchert. | 
t that the word T’amilakam, which, as it stands, means 
“Tamil Abode,”’ is really an ignorantly-rendered form of 
Lemuria. Ptolemy, the Greek geographer, writing about A.D. 
140. spoke of Southern lndia as Limyrike. which, of course, 15 
nothing but Lemuria, Southern Indian writers: rendered this 
Tamiiakam. Obviously, they had confused Greek A and 4a, 
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and, taking Ptolemy’s A for 4, bad rendered it by D and 
eventually T. Moreover, as with them r and / were inter- 
changeable, they rendered Ptolemy's r by 1,—whence the curi- 
ous form Damirike, and ultimately Jamilakam! In his Early 
History of India, at p. 396, the late Vincent A. Smith thought 
Ptolemy's Limyrike was“ unmeaning.”’ But obviously Ptolemy 
intended to write it just so—a deliberate rendering on his part 
of Lemuria, i.c., Lemur-ike. Inthe circumstances, it is Tamila- 
kam—not Ptolemy’s ZLimyrike—which is ‘“‘ unmeaning” ! 
Hitherto, in discussions on the subject of ancient India, we 
have heard a lot about Indo-Aryanism, (though just now stress 
seems to be laid on the Sumerians), but very little—almost 
nothing—about Dravidian Civilization and Tamilakam and its 
origins, ethnical or cultural. It is about time this ceased ; for 
not only was Southern India probably more highly civilized 
than the so-called ‘* Aryans,’’ when they first arrived in * Vedic 
times,”” and not only does Northern India owe a vast cultural 
debt to Southern India, but Southern India is full of evidences 
of the past which only await investigation, and has also avery 
fine literature of its own. 

It is reported in the newspapers (23-5-25) that quite re- 
cently a vast collection of very ancient Sanskrit works has been 
discovered—older, it is said, than Tiitankhamen, As far as I 
ean make out, his regnal period was the 14th century B.C. 
Should this statement be established, so much of the above 
theories as relates to the invention of Sanskrit by the Kurus 
at some date more recent than say B.C. 1000 will, of course, 
have to be rejected. Meanwhile, however, it may be doubted 
whether these Sanskrit works are as old as report says. 


CALCUTTA, 
Sth February, 1925. 








ARTICLE No. 4. 


Father Manoel da Fonseca, S.J., in Ava (Burma) 
(1613-1652). 


Vranslated by the late Rev. L. Besse, 8.1. Annotated 
and Edited by the Rev. H. Hosren. S.J. 


On September |, 1916, the late Rev. Fr. L. Besse, 5.J., 
Superior of the Madura Mission, presented me, on the occasion 
of bis visit to Bengal, with some notes on the old Jesuit 
Missions in Burma, a subject on which IT had published some 
information for The Votce, Rangoon (1914). His notes, trans- 
lated by himself into French from the MS. Annual Letters of 
the Cochin or Malabar Province, were translated by me into 
English and annotated in 1917, They form an unknown 
chapter in the history of our Catholic Missions in Burma, and 
we trust that they will prove of permanent interest, not only 
in Burma, but in other parts of India as well. 


H. Hostren, 8.J. 
St. Joseph's College, Darjeeling, 
June 27, 1922. 


Pegu was evangelised by the Jesuits at the end of the 
16th century. In the beginning of the 17th century, the 
Catalogues and Annual Letters mention two Fathers of the 
Malabar or Cochin Province, as working in that Mission. In 
1613, they were Fathers Diogo Nunes and Manoel da Fonseca.' 


es I — 
—e 


* i In List of Portuguese Jeauit Missionaries in Bengal and Burma 
(1576-1742), by Revs. L. Bease, 3.J., and H. Hosten, 5.J.. in J. AS. 
Bengal, 1911, pp. 15-35, we find for the first time in 1610 ** the house of 

Pegu with one residence only."" But the Jesuits had been there soveral 

years already; thoy had been there off and on from 159%. In 1610 there 

were two Fathers: Manoel Pires and our Manoel da Fonseca ; in 1611 = 

fi John Mary Greco and Manoel da Fonseca. In 1613, two Fathers are 
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The same year, the port of Siriam, where the two Jesuits were. 

was taken by the King of Ava, who massacred a great number 

of the Portuguese and of the native Christians, and dragged 

the rest into captivity to the interior." Among the prisoners 

were the two Keligious. The Superiors remained without any 

news about them for about two years. 
The Annual Letter of 1615 says :-— 


 “* Last year [1614], we wrote to Your Paternity = that a 
visitor had been sent to Bengala for the express purpose of 
taking information about the two Fathers who were present at 
the capture of the Fort of Siriam in Pegu, and about whom we 
have no news. He had been told to do everything possible 
to deliver them. After arriving in Bengala, he did his utmost. 
Through some ships, come from Pegu. we have learned that 
Father Diogo Nunes had died, not at the capture of the fort- 
ress, as had been written, but on the way to Ava, whither he 
was being led a prisoner. His companion, Father Manoel da 
Fonseca, is a prisoner in Ava, where he endures great priva- 
tions and suffers greatly, without any hope thus far of his 
being set free, unless peace is made with this barbarous King. 
But Portugal does not think of entering into negotiations with 
him. We also know that the Father's presence is a source of 





we ehall see. I have always considered Siriam as synonymous with the 
Jesuit Residence of Pegu.—H.H. 

Father Balthasar Sequeira, S.J., laboured also in Pegu. Born about 
1550, and admitted into the Society in 1565, he had come to India in 
1578. In 1605 he was at S. Thome, Mylapore; in 1606, in Pegu, whence 
he went to Siam. After a captivity of nearly three years he obtained 
leave to return to Pegu, but died on the way, surrounded by pagans, and 
was buried at the foot of a tree (1609), (Annual Letter of 26171. )—L.8B. 

The List of Portuguese Missionaries, op. cit., p. 17, gives November 
1609 as the year of his death, and the place as between Siam and 
Tenasserim. 

We hear sometimes of Missionaries detained in captivity. The 
meaning at times is that the king did not allow them to leave the country 
without his permission; yot, they were honourably treated. He would 
act in the same way towards other foreigners. It was the case in Arakan 
several times, also in Mogor. Some of our native kings prided in 
having at werg peers and in their service many foreigners, especially 

‘1 = . 

+ At the time of the capture of Siriam. there were in the town not 
only Jesuits, but Dominicans and Franciscans, and secular priests. The 
Dominican Frei Manoel Ferreyra was run through with a lance at the 
taking of the town. Frei Gongalo, nicknarned O Granco, another Domi- 
nican, was carried off into captivity. Cf. Luis de Cacogas’ Terceira parte 
da Historia de S. Domingos... reformada... por Fr. Luis de Sousa, 
‘ Lisboa, 1767, p. 355, or The Voice, Rangoon, 1914, Supplit. for July, p. 33. 
i ie fren pape th the Society of Jesus is addr as his Paternity ; 

 @ Provincial, as his Reverence. | 
; &§ Fr. H. Josson, 8.J., La Mission du Bengale Occidental, Vol. I (1921), 
p. 66, shows there were two Jesuit Fathers in the island of Sandwip 
at 
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‘ather rew Pereira, later Superior of the Mission Sn of 
had arrived in Bengal from Cochin on October 7, idia. 
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inexpressible consolation to the other captives. It seems he 
must have written to us himself, but his letter has not yet 
reached us. Letters have been sent to him from all sides ; 
they try to. come to his help in every possible way.” 

We read in the Annual of 1617: — 


‘Father Manoel da Fonseca, who during the last five 
years has endured at Ava all the rigours of the most cruel 
captivity, belongs to that Mission [of Bengala). This Father 
wrote as follows to the Viceroy of India on the 29th of 
December 1616 :— 


“<7 wish to make known to Your Excellency, in all truth, 
and for the good of the Government of India, the ruin of the 
town of Pegu and the captivity to which the Christians are 
subjected. Five thousand Christians are here detained as 
prisoners. The King of Jagoma must be considered lawful 
King of Pegu: for by hereditary right he received from his 
father the administration of the kingdom. It was with his 
help that Philip de Britto built the fort of Siriam: for the 
King of Ava had no title to the supreme power, as he was but 
an illegitimate son of the King. Indeed, a custom serupu- 
lously observed is that an illegitimate son can in no wise 
succeed to the throne. This King [of Ava] complains without 
reason that Philip de Britto assisted the King his father: for 
the latter is the friend of the Portuguese, and he lent them 
timely help against the Mogo King [ot Arakan] by sending 
foodstuffs by sea and troops by land. The complaints formu- 
lated against Philip de Britto anent his having succoured the 
King of Tongo ' must not be admitted ; for this King had entered 
into an alliance with the King of Portugal, and that is why he 
had done everything he could to come to the rescue of Siriam. 
No attention must be paid to all the complaints of that King, 
considering that, during the last eight or nine years, he would 
never agree under oath to keep the promise he had given of 
living in peace. 

«Philip de Britto tried to compel him to it by the reasons 
and threats which he ordered his envoy Anthony Soares to 
represent to him, but he did not heed that embassy in the least, 
and did not answer a word in writing. When he saw in the 
town of Tongo those of our people who had fallen into his 
power, and had been made prisoners, he kept in shameful 
servitude Paschal Martins, who had been sent by the General 
to effect the ransom of the prisoners ; and, faithless to his word, 
he pushed the siege of Siriam by land and se4 until the place 
was taken. He began by investing the town of Tongo, and set 
fire to the crops which the King of that city had ordered to get 


sown in greater quantity, 50 as to furnish food to our army. 
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““While we were all shut up in the fort of Siriam together 
with the King of Tongo, owing to the cowardice and inactivity 
of the commandant of the town, he laid siege to it, which 
urging with great vigour from the 20th of February 1613 to the 
27th of March of the same year, he treated us with the utmost 
inhumanity. During the siege, Philip de Britto sent him an 
ambassador, so as to gain time through the negotiations and 
allow the reinforcements he expected to reach him. But, after 
the first embassy, at dead of night, on the 28th of March, the 
King of Pegu, at the head of a body of soldiers by land, his 
fleet supporting him by sea, assaulted the town, applie:l ladders 
to the walls, and fought tillday. But, seeing several thousands 
of his soldiers out of action, and fearing the destruction of the 
whole of his army, he withdrew with the intention of returning 
the next day with greater forces. Warlike material failed us. 
We had no powder left, and all were obliged to surrender. 
The Prince of the Pegus importuned me with the request that 
I should myself effect the capitulation, by delivering to the 
enemy the keys of the citadel. However, he would not force 
me. Il answered him, ‘1 had rather die within the walls of the 
citadel of my King than be guilty of such cowardice and 
infamy. ! 

““*The capitulation completed, the King declared with the 
greatest severity that we were all of us his slaves. As for 
myself and Father Diogo Nunes, who amidst all this anguish 
exchanged the miserable thraldom of this life for the blessed 
freedom of glory, we were cast into chains and treated with 
extreme barbarity. In cold or heat, we were left in complete 
nakedness by day; at night the bare ground was our pallet 
and mattress. For food they gave usa porringer of rice a day. 
It often happened that the soldiers, to please the King, and 
before the people, slapped us in the face and struck us with 
their fists, because we had been opposed to the capitulation. 

*“*Having arrived at last in this town, half dead with 
hunger and thirst, we were subjected to a savage and barbarous 
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slavery. The women, noble or plebeian, beg for alms from 
door to door. The wives have not the consolation of being 
with their husbands, nor the children of being with their father 
and mother. Trusting in the help of God, we all hope that God 
will restore us to liberty However, the King of this town is 
so cruel that oftentimes he throws into chains his own wives. 
his relatives, and the nobles of his kingdom. Hence, should 
the Portuguese undertake to wage war against him and give 
us back our liberty, this war will be for us the occasion of 
intolerable sufferings and will give us the death-blow. Neither 
war nor arguments will succeed in bringing him to reason. 

“** After these considerations, it is not without hesitation 
and anxiety that I offer to Your Excellency an alternative. 
which { have maturely considered, and which, all well examined, 
I regard as the most useful to ourselves and the most agreeable 
to God. All the inhabitants of this kingdom are so strongly 
incensed against the King that they await only an opportuni- 
tv for putting him to death. The town is of little extent: 
on the riverside, it is surrounded by a low laterite wall, of no 
great thickness. There are guns, but of small range; riches 
abound, owing to the pearl-fishing which is very productive 
there,* and the considerable booty taken on the enemies. The 
whole country is cut by rivers. In the month of August 
galleys with two benches of oars, and jaleas easily come up to 
the town. It is the time when small ships and boats traverse 
the country, and the land is sown.’ 

* Such was the Father's letter to the Viceroy. We think 
we must pass under silence many other things of the same kind. 
The Portuguese in captivity at Ava are so destitute of everv- 
thing that the Brethren of the Misericordia,* moved with pity at 
the reading of this letter, have appointed four of the noblest 
among them to go and collect alms from house to house, so as 
to give some relief to so much misery. Last vear, the King of 
Ava sent to the Viceroy of India an ambassador, who, having 
come inopportunely (mal d propos) and not being well under- 
stood, received an answer little in keeping with his wishes. How- 
ever, it is thought that, on his return, the King will be inclined 
to compassion and merey towards us. From Cochin and San 
Thomé a pecuniary succour is being sent to the captive Father. 
This year, sacred vestments and everything necessary for 
saving Mass have been sent him, so that the Father and the 
faithful may be armed with the strength from on bigh and 
endure courageously so many evils.” (nd of the extract from 
the Annual Letter of 1617.) 
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Latracts from a letter of Father Anthon yj fiubino, SNS. ./., to the 
Assistant of Portugal (/rom San Thomé, Nov. 29, 1617). 


"The preceding Lord Viceroy ' had designated me to go 
to Pegu to ransom 6,000 Christian souls, who. with one of our 
Fathers, are prisoners in the hande of the King of Ava; but 
his successor has now arrived? and I do not know what this 
new Viceroy will do in the matter. As fer me, IT am ready for 
everything which holy obedience may order me to do.” ~ 

The project ended there. 


EHextract from the Annual Letler of 1620 
Kingdom of Pegu. 


“Let me end this Annual with a brief relation of the 
continual labours, the extraordinary trials, and the privations 
undergone with admirable courage by Father Manoel da Fonseca, 
who for so many years is a prisoner in Ava. 

“In that captivity he reaps such rich fruits among the five 
thousand Christians whom he takes care of that, were he not the 
companion of their slavery, the honour of the Company would 
demand that he become a voluntary slave, thereby to remain 
with them and provide for the salvation of those souls so 
persecuted by the infidels, so tried by the climate, and so 
utterly forgotten by all who might bestir themselves for their 
deliverance. Verily, to prevent that their faith falter and that 
the honour of the Portuguese name be sullied by the defection 
of any of them, a service most agreeable to God would be to 
offer oneself to God Our Lord for the sake of sharing their 
labours and their sufferings, bearing hunger and thirst, and 
thus strengthening in the faith and consoling so large a number 
of souls. It is what the Father does to the satisfaction of all, 
to the honour of the Christian religion and of our Company. 
He is respected by the infidels, revered by the grandees of the 
kingdom, and regarded as a saint by his fellow captives. 

‘* Father Provincial found a means to send to the Father a 
fine big picture of Our Lady to be placed in a small Church 
which he has had constructed with the permission of the 
heathen Governors called Talapoins.* The picture reached its 
destination, and the Father put it up in the Church with all 

ible solemnity, so that the sight of it may console him and 

is companions in the midst of their painful captivity. Thanks 
to Our Lady, he says, the trials are easy to endure, and sufferings 





1 Don Jeronimo de Azevedo, Viceroy from Dec. 15, 1615, to Nov. 18, 


' 1617, po mey. 10, 1619, the date of his death. 


are Buddhist priests. Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s.v. 
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are devoutly wished for. Such is the esteem which the 
grandees of Ava feel for him that, although a prisoner, they 
eome and visit him and ask him to be shown the image of the 
Blessed Virgin. Moors and pagans are so taken up with her 
beauty that they can scarcely tear themselves away. They 
went so far as to add their offerings to those 6f some Christians in 
order to get made an altar screen wherein to place the image. 

‘*T wished to finish this relation with the recital of this 
captivity that Your Paternity may know the sufferings borne 
by that Father and grant us your holy blessing, so that all of 
us, the members of this Province, we may be ready to endure 
similar evils, and yet greater ones. 

‘Cochin, the 20th of December 1620. 

“Valentine Pinheiro.”’ 


Father da Fonseca had been a prisoner in Ava for over 26 
years when it pleased God to send him a companion. We 
read in the Annual of 1640 :— 

*“* Mission of Pequ. 

“ This is not a Mission, but a captivity. One goes thither 
without hope of ever returning. Father Manoel de Azevedo, 
on taking charge as Provincial, sent to Pegu Father Denis 
Antunes, a good theologian and a distinguished labourer in the 
Missions.' He accepted courageously this being sent to exile, or 
rather to slavery: and, for the love of God and the good of 
souls, he preferred a life of captivity among the Christians to 
life im the Colleges and Residences, where the pulpit and the 
confessional bring more lustre. Giving him this order, Father 
Provincial wished especially to give some consolation to Father 
Manoel da Fonseca, who has been a prisoner over there for 
rnore than 26 years. On account of his advanced age, his 
infirmities, and the want of a confessor, he urgently entreated the 
favour of coming over to die in the midst of his dearly beloved 
Fathers and Brothers; for he well knew that the King would 
give him leave, and that the Christians, seeing him at the end 
of his career, would not oppose his going. 

“This request appeared quite legitimate, as it came from 
so fervent a Religious, one who has so well deserved of the 
Company, and has so much suffered in that long and painful 
captivitv. Father Denis Antunes left, to remain in his place 
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together in one place, but live scattered here and there 
throughout the kingdom. 

| ‘Father Antunes’ voyage to Pegu came very opportunely. 
When Father Manoel da Fonseca heard of it, he thought an 
angel had been sent him from heaven for the consolation of the 
Christians and his own. He wrote to the Father Provincial in 
these terms :-— 


“The words fail me to acknowledge the very great charity 
you have had towards me and the Christians by sending us 
Father Denis Antunes. But, as I cannot find the words, I kiss 
your feet in union with all the Christians, who are inexpressibly 
happy at the Father's arrival.’ 

“The intention in sending this Fatier Antunes to Pegu 
was, we said, to deliver Father Manoe! da Fonseca and allow him 
to come here [Cochin], as he had asked. But such was his 
spirit of zeal, such the perfection of his virtue and of his love 
for the Christians, that he refused to be set at liberty so long 
as they should remain captive. 

* Accordingly he wrote :-— 

“*] thank Your Reverence with all my heart for the 
permission you have given me to return by this ship. But 
I have not the heart to leave alone the Father who, four days 
ago, arrived to keep me company, and has become a captive 
for God’s sake and mine. It is not becoming that I should 
leave, and thus give a bad example to my Brethren, who so 
generously offer themselves to sufferings and exile for the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls. Besides, what made me 
especially wish to getaway from here was not the desire of escap- 
ing from sufferings, however great and heavy, but rather my 
desolation at finding myself without a confessor for 30 years. 
Well, now that I have one, now that God has sent me one 
through Your Reverence, I declare it is here that I wish to 
labour till death.’ 

“This is truly a letter worthy of a genuine son of the 
Company, and it affords not a little matter for confusion to 
those who pass their life in the Colleges, and who, solely not to 
lose their comfort, show repugnance or, at least, little eagerness 
for the exile and privations of painful Missions. With remark- 
able piety did he make in Father Antunes’ hands his profession of 
the four vows, which 26 years ago Rome allowed him to make, 
but for which all these many years no favourable occasion had 
offered itself.’ ; 

“ At onceafter his arrival, Father Denis Antunes began todo 
great things for the service of God. As he is young, vigorous, 





1 Our Liat, op. cit., shows that the catalogues montion Father da 
Fonseca in 1627, 1628, 1634, as a professed of the four vows; but the 
naly aking the Superiors at Coc can do ia to ring the changes on the 
number of years he has been in captivity. = 
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and full of fervour, he started travelling to the different parts 
of the kingdom where the Christians are dispersed, confessing, 
baptisiny, and consoling by his instructions and preachings : 
for the secular priest who had been there some time as 
Vicar da Vara had died before having been able to visit those 
countries or even to say Massthere.’ This Mission had become 
a regular thicket, and the Christians savages, or little less. 
Almost all the children were unbaptised. Thanks to thé 
Father, they were baptised, and the rest instructed in the 
things of God. - 

“The upkeep of the two Fathers is not secured by any 
fixed revenue; they are not in receipt of any salary, but depend 
entirely on the alms given them by the Christians, especially 
at the rice harvest. When any one dies, he takes care, without 
being asked or in any way reminded of it, to leave alms for 
the maintenance of the Fathers. Moreover, the Christians give 
them white cloth (toile) to make shirts with, or black cloth for 
their soutanes, oil for the Church, and wax for the altar, so that 
nothing is wanting to them; they have even some surplus, not 
a small favour from God, Who thus wishes to make us feel 
with our finger how nothing fails him who forsakes everything 
for His sake: nithtl habentes et omnia possidentes, as the 
Apostle says. And 1 do not speak of the abundance of graces 
with which He constantly floods their souls.”’ 


Annual Letler of 1643. 


* Pegu.—There are in the kingdom of Pegu and Ava seven 
or eight Churches of our Company, where the usual ministra- 
‘tions are performed among the Christians, who are kept 
there in captivity since the capture of Siriam[c. March 28, 1613], 
their descendants, their slaves, and some new converts. The 
sufferings endured by two of our Fathers baffle description. 
One of them, however, has had the time to get accustomed to 
them. More than 30 years ago, he was taken with the 
Christians, and all that time he has lived in captivity, full of 
joy and consolation. The other went to join him five or six 
years ago. 
“Tf in our Colleges of Europe there are found Fathers 
and Brothers of our Company, who, full of fervour, desire in 





1 This is one of the many surprises we meet amid the darkness of that 
early period of our Burmese history. How did that Vicearda Vora, a sort 
| of yf gg come there? His position would show that there were other 
iy secular clergy. Hermust have kept mostly to the sea-board. Syriam had 
. probably resumed some of its cormmerce with Europeans, and a new 

settloment of Portuguese Christians and other foreigners would have 
sprung up This Vicar da Vara would have been sent by the Bishop of 
Mylapore or the administrator of the Mylapore Diocese. 
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imitation of St. Paul to live crucified to the world, there is no 
need for them to go and seek the cross in Japan or in China. 
Let them come merely to this Province of Cochin, where they 
will find a perpetual cross in the exile and slavery of Pegu. 
There, life is spent in the midst of countless venomous snakes, 
and tigers so bold that they are not afraid to enter the houses 
and seize the inmates. And, failing the company of wild beasts, 
they may be sure to have that of men more dangerous than 
serpents and crueller than tigers, men who are accustomed to 
acknowledge the good done them by perseouting, or giving 
false withess against their benefactors. | 

“It this prospect does not tempt those noble and gene- 
rous hearts, there is, near Pegu, the kingdom of Bengala, 
which is inhabited by a white race, the noblest of the East, 
that of the Mogols. The climate there is delicious. There are 
not wanting there pagans to convert, or even Christian sin- 
ners worse than pagans. There too they will find all the 
tortures of the Japanese, sharp arrows, acerated daggers, etc. 

“If they think this Mission too old, our dear Brethren ino 
Europe will find, not far from there, Boutan, the daughter of 
Bengala, as it is called, because it is by way of Bengala that 
| discovered the two gates by which one penetrates into that 
high mountainous region. There a vast field lies open for 
preaching to an intelligent race of white people, who much re- 
semble the Poles in their features and carriage.' 


' Father Simon de Figueiredo, who signed the letter of 1645, had 
been many vears in Bengal. Our List, op. cit., shows himin Bengal in 
1619, "20, '23, "27, '28.°32. When he mentions the acerated daggers of 
Bengal, he speaks from personal experience. In The Catholic Herald of 
India, Calcutta, 1909, pp. 804-05, I published a document, translated by 
Father L. Besse, S.J., om the foundation of the Jesuit Mission of Patna 
(1620). Father Figueiredo accompanied from Hugli the Superior of the 
Mission, and, when the latter withdrew, he was leit in charge. The 
Annual Letter of Cochin for 1621 tells a tragic atory of how Father de 
Figueiredo was attacked by an infuriated young Muhammadan noble, 
a zealot for his religion, received five wounds and was about to be killed 
outright when the assassin’s hand was seized. His catechiat Gong 
had been killed, and Amador, the Bengali door-keeper, had received eight 
wounds. The murderer was executed, traropled on by an elephant. Cf. 
the whole e translated in an! Jesuit Annual Letters from Goa and 
Cochin in The Beaminer, Bombay, 1912, pp. LI7-119. 

It was evidently during his atay at Patna that Father de Figueiredo 
heard of the two Dwiras (Duiirs) or gates loading to Tibet. Ono of the 
reads was through Khatmindd, doubtless; the other, probably the one 
through Kuch Bihar, which the Jesuits of Cochin eventually followed 
between 1626 and 1632, while the Jesuits of the Goa Province had pene- 
trated into Tibet eid Srneger (Garhw&l). Another gate to Tibet would 
have been by the Jelep La Paes, through the present Darjecling District. 
But [ do not know that our Mission ,even the Capuchins of Patna, 
“ a later, ever followed that road. 











there are earlior texts in which tho Jesuits compare the 
Tibetans tothe Poles. ‘ Buttan "was a very loose term ; it applied to tho 
whole HimAéla region, from what we now call Bhutiin to Simla, and 





did not exclude Tibet. 
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“Finally, if they feel no attraction for this Mission, 
because very high mountains covered with snow are to be 
ascended, they can obtain in this Province of Cochin the 
Mission called of Madura, which extends over several kingdoms. 
and where the Company has three kinds of labourers, wearing 
different habits, the better to win souls to God.”’ 


Extract from the Annual of 16442 
Christianity of Pequ. 


‘From the port of Mailapur, or city of San Thome, an 
eight days’ navigation to the east, bending somewhat to the 
north, brings you to the port of Siriam, the chief town of the 
kingdom of Pegu. The King of Ava, having waged war 
against the King of Pegu, conquered the whole kingdom, cap- 
tured the fortress which was in the port of Siriam, carried 
away with him into his kingdom of Ava a great number of 
Portuguese and of native Christians, and ordered that in the 
kingdom of Pegu the fields should not be sown for the space 
of seven years, This order was carried out. Having reached 
the town of Ava, which gives its name to the kingdom, the 
King scattered all the Christians, whites and natives, through- 
oue his dominions, for fearof them. Prisoners with them were 
one of our Fathers and a secular priest. This priest having 
died, the Father remained alone with all the work to his 
charge.* 

‘From Siriam, a seaport, the chief town of Pegu, whence 
the Christians were carried away, to Ava, there are 170 
leagues. The journey can be performed by land, or by water 
on « river called Ganga, an arm of the Ganges.* For the 
space of 30 years there were in that Mission not more than 
three Churches. But, five vears ago, a Father, who went to 
stay with the Father already there,* built five more, the better 
to cultivate the Christians. These contribute to some extent 





1 We add this extract from A short account of the Missions wader 
the charge of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus of the Malabar Province 
in the East Indies, written to the Most Reverend the Father General of 
the Society in the year 1644 (Trichinopoly, 1909), pp. 32, 33. Trana- 
lator: the Rev. Fr. L. Besse, S.J.—Author of the account: Fr. Andrew 
Lopez, S.J. ’ | 
® This secular priest might be the Vicar da Vara mentioned in the 
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to the upkeep of their Churches and to the support of the 
Father, and they are asking him for more Churches. The 
Fathers there are held in high esteem both by Christians and 
Gentiles. But among the latter very few ask for baptism ; 
the cause of it may be the want of Fathers residing habitually 
in the Churches around which the pagans themselves dwell. 
‘The area which these two Fathers have to travel over, 
for the administration of the Christians is about 70 leagues, 
Both reside in Ava, and visit the Christians in turn. The 
Churches they have in their charge are scattered as follows :— 


“ At Ava, the patron is Our Lady of Hope, and with good 
reason, because they hope to have many conversions in that 
kingdom, the chief town of which is Ava, the headquarters of 
the present king: 150 Christians within a space of one league. 

“To the south of Ava,is Nabaca,a distance of 30 leagues ; 
Patron: St. John the Baptist ; 300 Christians living all together. 

“ Seven leagues to the north of Nabaca is Laiora: Patron: 
the Assumption of Our Lady; 400 Christians all together. 
They have a House of Mercy (Misericordia) and a Procurator 
( proveedor). 

‘From Latora to the north, 50 leagues distant from Ava, 
is Tababayam;* Patron: Our Lady of the Rosary; 400 Christ- 
tans in a district of two leagues. 

“From Tabayam, 20 leagues to the east is Machobo:; 
Patron: the Holy Cross; 70 Christians together. 

“From Machobo, 4 leagues further to the east, is Allam : 
Patron: Our Lady of Guadelupe; 60 Christians together. 

“From Alam, 4 leagues further to the east, is Sikim ; 
Patron: Our Lady of Amparo or Succour; 200 Christians in a 
district of 2 leagues. 

*‘ From Sikim, 5 leagues to the south, is Singuem ; Patron : 
St. Francis Xavier ; 50 Christians together. 

| ‘* From Singuem to Ava, the distance is 20 leagues. —_ 
| “Total of the Christians of that Mission, 1,730, although 
the Father writes just now from there that they exceed 2,000."’ 


7 el °° * 


ie ‘The Annuals of the next years are missing, or they do not 
mention the Fathers of Pegu. We read in Father E. de 
_  Guilhermy, 8.J., Ménologe du Portugal, Vol. I, p. 376, that 

| et Father Manoel da Fonseca was restored to liberty after 38 as 
eal, s of captivity, therefore about 1651 or 1652. Accord- 
. to Franeo, he had come to India in (1599,* and the — . 
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catalogues show he was 72 years old in 1652. He died at Goa, 
| do net know in what vear. . 

Father Manoel da Fonseca is still mentioned in the Cata- 
logue of 1652. Fatber Denis Antunes’ name is found for the 
last time in that of 1648. 

Finally, we read in the Catalogue of 1655: “In Pegu, 
Father Simon Rodrigues."" He had been there since 1652, no 
doubt to take the place of Fathers da Fonseca and Antunes.' 


- 


father Peter Espagnac was in Siam about 1702. Taken 
prisoner at Siriam with some other Frenchmen, he was conduct- 
ed into the interior of the country, a four days’ journey from 
Ava, and died there of misery at the end of one year.* 


(Here end Father L. Besse's notes.) 


We find still in Father Fern&ao de Queyroz some very curious 
information about Fathers da Fonseca and Antunes, as also 
about a Franciscan, who had come from Portugal with the 
intention of going to Japan. Instead, he was sent to Pegu. 
Passing through Cochin in 1642, he consulted the famous 
Brother Pedro de Basto, S.J., who foretold him that he would 
come back *“‘ingloriously, ingloriously, ingloriously.” 

‘Father Frey Francisco das Chagas went to Pegu, and 
was at Ava, the Court of the King, in the company of our 
Religious, especially Father Manoe] da Fonseca, who, having 
been made a prisoner at Siriam and having lived 35 years in 
that kingdom, was allowed by the King, who kept him captive 
with those who had survived the siege, to return here to Goa, 
where he ended his life, full of days and merits. He told me 
that Father Frey Francisco, in his zeal for the faith, wanted 
to set fire to a varela, or chief pagoda, of the King’s, and he 
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1652, he would have been some 72 years old. In fact, we find 72, 
thid., p. 24, under 1652: **55 years of Society; already 39 years of 






captiv in the kingdom of Ava: twice appointed Provincial of this 
_ Provinee [of Cochin], but the choice did not take effect, because of his 
7 n e fe, c ae 








ss & Our List, op cit., p. 24, mentions him still (as in Pegut) in 1659. 
 ** Fr. Simon Rodrigues: from Batalha, in the diocese of Leiria (Lirtenst=) ; 
good health; aged 47; 23 yeura of society; has been working many years 
tor the conversion of Peguo."" Notin Franco. _ 
= © @ Can more details be obtained about him? Sir A. J. Phayre’s 
History of Burma, London, 1883, which is mostly based on the native 
 ehronicles, and Bishop Bigandet’s Outline of the Catholic Burmese 
20-1887}, Rangoon, 1887, are both defective for the period 

sd. Neither «peaks of thisincident. — *? - aha 
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was in great danger of losing his life, being able to escape only 
through the good offices of our Religious. The King was 
satisfied with his leaving the country, which he did with Father 
Denis Antunes,.’" 

We may conclude that the return of Father Antunes took 
place in 1648 or 1649, and that, as Father Manoel Simon 
Rodrigues is mentioned in Pegu in 1652, when Father Manoel 
da Fonseca’s name drops out of the Cochin Catalogues, Father 
da Fonseca withdrew in 1652. He went to Goa and died there. 
as Father de Queyroz tells us. 

It is surprising that the Annual Letters we have quoted 
make no allusion to the visit of this Franciscan. Neither 
did we hear in them of the visit of au Augustinian to Ava in 
1635. “‘In 1634, when the galley of Don Antonio Sotomayor 
Was set on fire in an engagement with the Dutch fleet, Father 
Fray Agustin de Jesus displayed his great charity on behalf of 
the soldiers, who escaped in a small vessel to the port of 
Caranganon [Cranganore], near Cochin. In 1635, during his 
voyage with Diego Leite Pereyra, he endured great hardships ; 
but, no sooner had he reached the harbour [of Siriam] than he 
followed the bank of a river up to the kingdom of Aba [Ava}, 
the Court of the King of Brama [Burma], where he found 
many Portuguese in slaverv, and more than four thousand 
Christians, all of whom had been taken prisoners at the fortress 
of Syriam, 25 vears before.* He administered to them the 
Sacrament, of which they had been deprived all that time, and 
saved others from the blindness of their idolatry.’’* 

The portion in Father Lopez’ Annual Letter of 1644 was 
republished by mein The Voice, Rangoon, 1914 (Supplement 
for June, pp. 17-19), and my appeal to the Missionaries of 
Upper Burma for the identification of our Ava Churches in : 
1644 did not remain unheeded. 

The Very Rev. Father E. Luce (itid., p. 20) identified at 
once Nabaca with Nabeck or Nabet, Myinma P.O., Sagaing 
District; Catholic population : 340; with out-stations: 710. 

i Tabayam, he Coane: was the place designated by Bisho 
= Bigandet as Tabaring; Machobo was probably Schwebo, an 
_ Alam was Ahlong; Singuem was probably Singu or Nat-Singu. 
| Father J. Faure followed up the investigation (fid., 










Le 1 Cf. for the fuller p Fernao de Queyroz. §.J., Historia da vida 
ss do Ven. Irmao Pedro de Basio, Lisboa, M. Deslandes, 1 
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July, 1914, pp. 224-225, reproduced again under August, 1914, 
p- 255). ‘* The so-called village of Latora cannot be any other 
than the present Chaung-Oo. Chaung-Oo is, as a matter of 
fact, distant by seven Burmese leagues north of Nabeck, The 
patronal feast is still the Assumption of Mary. One must 
know that Chaung-Oo is an agglomeration of 10 villages (follows 
a word in Burmese characters) and that the village inhabited 


_ by the first Christians was, through contempt, called the village 


of slaves, t.e., (follows a Burmese word), which Italian Mission- 
aries would write indifferently Sabaukroa or Saboroa.t S must 


| 
#7 


I rAwady River 







Singuen? 





have been taken for Z, and # for t, and thus Saboroa became 
Latora, which has no similitude whatever to any Burmese ex- 
pression,”’ 

Father Faure returned to the discussion (ijid,, October. 
1914, pp. 322-323) with a map and the following interesting 
notes: *‘I hold for certain the identification of the following 


q ocalities : Nabeck, Chaung-U (Latora), ‘'abarin, Motsobo, and 


. The first three are beyond question. Likewise, 


_ Motsobo is surely the present Schwebo, known under that 
name before Alaungpara. When the latter made it his capital, 





a 





were Por I find, indeed, the two spellings 
ibau-roa in- Father Luigi Gallo's work, to be quoted 
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he called it Yatana-thengo, or else Yan-Gyi-Aung, in memory 
of his victory over the Talains. Schwebo seems to have been 
the poetical name for Motsobo, as Schwe-Va and Schwe-Man are 
the poetical names for Ava and Mandalay respectively. Later, 
the poetical name of Schwebo became the common one. Halin, 
on the North-East of Schwebo, is the Alam of Father Lopez’ 
letter. Italian Missionaries made light of aspirations, and that 
is why Alam is written without an aspirate h. There is in that 
locality a tradition that, in former days. kalas dwelt among 
them, and they were very tall, at least six feet high. There 
remain Sikim and Singuem, about which I have no information 
atall, nor do I know any place of thatname. They are located 
on the map according to the orientation and distance given in 
the letter referred to. I cannot say on what bank of the 
lrawaddy they were situated, neither can I vouch for their 
existence. 

“ Another observation. The Christian villages enumerated 
by Father Lopez are not mentioned at random, but cited in 
the order of the Missionary’s visitation tour. Thus the Mission- 
ary would start from Ava, and thence by boat to Nabeck, and 
by cart to Chaung-U (Latora). Then, returning to Ava, he 
would start afresh for the villages of the north, sailing down 
the Irawaddy to go up the Mu to the height of Tabarin, 
thence bv land to Motsobo, Halin, Sikim, Singuem, and there- 
from back again to Ava.”"! | 

It is interesting to note how little the Burma Missionaries 
of the 18th century have to say about the circumstances in 
which the earliest Christian settlements of Ava originated. 


Father Luigi Gallo, of the Congregation of the Oblates of the 


Virgin Mary, in his Storia del Cristianesimo nell’ Impero 
Barmano, 3 vols., Milano, 1862, knows of St. Francis Xavier's 
designs on Pegu (letter of January 20, 1548), of Antonio 
Ferreira de Braganca’s commanding 1000 Portuguese in the 
service of the King of Burma (1556), of Mendez Pinto’s ad- 
ventures in Pegu, of the Franciscan Peter Bonfer’s stay in 
Cosmin (Bassein),* of the Capuchin Father Ephrem de Nevers’ 
intended visit to Pegu (1642), of the violent death of Messrs. 


— 








' I have no recollection that the aubject was further discussed. f 
2? f have to thank Fr. H. Colli of Bezwada for the gift of these 
three volumes, a souvenir of my short atay at his residence in January 


1921. See | ee 
_, 5 We published a pretty long account of him in The Voice (Rangoon), 
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February Supplt., 1914, pp. 7-9. A. Polanco, 8.J., Chr » Soc, Jesu 
(in Monum. hustor- S.J.}, stadrid, Vol. V (1807), p. 723, clearly refers to 
ies Brecnh” Gordellat; Deter. Eionfer, though without, giving his name. 
Under the year 1555 we read; ** And from the city of 5. Thor heated 
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Genoud, a Swiss, and Joret, a Burgundian (1693) ;' but of the 
capture of Siriam in 1613 and the consequent captivity. in 
Ava of several thousands of Christians he does not appear 
ever to have heard. F 

Not till more than LOO years later, when the connection 
between the Society of Jesus and Burma had long ceased, do 
the place-names of Father Lopez’ letter of 1644 again turn up 
under Father Luigi Gallo’s pen. When they are again men- 
tioned, it seems clear that there is question of old Christian 
establishments. We expect, therefore, that soon after 1722, 
when the Barnabites came to Burma, the Christians of Ava 
were again provided with pastors. How the gap between 
1652 and 1722 was tided over by the Ava Christians we know 
not. 

Sabau-kroa or Sabau-roa is mentioned as evangelized by 
Father Sebastiano Donati and Father Pio Gallizia, both of 
whom were buried there (II. 20, 22). The former died there 
on January 20, 1761. aged 31; the latter died at Monla on 
February ll, 1763, but was transferred for burial, at his 
request, to Sabau-roa (IT. 25). 

Monla (on the left bank of the Mu), which may perhaps 
represent one of Father da Fonseca’s Christian villages, was 
evangelized in 1765 by Father Giovanni Maria Percoto, the 
future Bishop (II. 48). In 1766 he wrote from Nabeck 


oe —— ame —— 


Bonfar met Cypriano at Mylapore. Bonfer left Pegu in 1557, according 
to du Jarric (Hist, des choses.... 11. (1608). Bk. I, ch. 23, p. 612 eqq. ). 

There are, however, traces of earlier Christians, even in pre Portu- 
guese timos, which have since come under my notice. 

Thus we read in the travels of Hieronimo di Santo Stefano that, 
when his cormrade Hieronimo Adorno died in the city of Pegu in 1406, he 
buried him *‘ in a ruined Church frequented by none.’ (Cf. Yule, Cathay, 
Lp. CI n. I, quoting Major's India in the Fifteenth Century.) We should 
think that Hieron. diS. Stefano buried his friend in a ruined Christian 
church, not in «a ruined pagoda. Revolutions were so common in 
Burma, the North fought so often against the South that, if Christians 
had congregated at Pegu and built a Church, it may havo proved of 
short duration. We have but to judge by what happened to our Churches 
at Pegu in the 17th and 18th centuries. The ruined church of 1496 
¢ may have been one built by the Armenians or Arameans (Syrians), 

colonies of whom were settled at that time on the Coromandel Coast 
(Paleacate), in Malabar, in Siam, at Malaca(?),and in Java(?). The 
ruined church at Pegu in 1496 may have been built a century or more 
: earlier by the Dominicans. Cf. Fr. André-Marie [Meynard], Missions 
Dominicaines de U Extréme Orient, Bauchu, Paris, 1865, t. 1, pp. 52-53, 
@laiming for the Dominicans of pre-Portuguese times (on what authority ?) 
missions not only in India, but in Siam, Cambodia, Cochinchina, and 


ference to the death of two French Missionaries who had come 
‘is found in Griffini’a Della Vita di Monsignor Percoto, Gallici 
781). p. 89, col. 1. A copy of this life, acquired by the Goethals 
brary, Calcutta, in 1925, beara the ex-libris of Sir R. C. Ternple, 
Balma OMY. Bishop of Ptolemais and Vicar Apos- 
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that he had 13 villages of Christians at great distances from 
one another (IT. 52). On November 3, 1769, he wrote again 
that he had visited Ava, Nabeck and Sabau-roa. This visit 
was followed by another to Monla (Il. 68-71). 

One of the villages near Monla, with a large number of 
Christians and a Church dedicated to the Divine Saviour was 
Redana, a few miles west of Monla (II. 84). We hear also 
of a Christian of Riva, or of the Kiandega of Redana, who 
wrote a letter to the Supreme Pontiff (Il. 85). 

_ Ata later date, Sabau-roa was under Father Filiberto Re 
(died at Rangoon, 18th June, 1786), and Nabeck under Father 
Ambrogio Miconi (left for Italy, 1781). 

In 1781, there were Christians in Ava at the following 
places: Nabeck, Sabau-rod, Monla, Redana, Kianda-roa, Elet- 
to-roa, Kiun-do, Padoen, Lepanghi (ILI. 41). 

As late as 1833 we hear of the Church of St. John the 
Baptist at Nabeck (111. 32); but we seek in vain for Sikim and 
Singuem. 

Moccobu (Father re, me Machobo 7?) was a royal city which 
was abandoned in 1766 (LI. 22). 

The capture of Siriam in 1613 was a well-known fact. 
Sir Arthur J. Phavre has the story in its bare outlines, through 
Faria y Sousa, in his History of Burma, pp. 124—127, and Bishop 
Bigandet, who refers to it in his Outline of the History of the 
Catholic Burmese Mission, pp. 6-7, has some pages admirable 
for sagacity on the European origin of the earliest Christ- 
jans in Upper Burma (pp. 3-11). How the venerable old 
man wonll have welcomed for his history the materials now 
for the first time made public! 

One point greatly puzzled the Bishop, and it puzzles 
us too. It would seem that the Babylonian captivity 
of the Portuguese of Siriam in 1613 was not the first one 
en record. Bishop Bigandet, during his pastoral tour in 1861, 
questioned the oldest and best informed men of the Christian 
villages in Ava. In all these villages he found a tradition. 
All gave the year 999 of the Burmese era as the epoch when 
their ancestors had come to Ava. Some of the ablest had 
bee eee. at Ava to teach the Burmese what they knew of | 
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it unsatisfactory. Siriam of the Portuguese did not begin 
before 1599, and till then de Britto was in Arakan. There 
may have been earlier deportations: yet, as none equalled 
the wholesale one of 1613, the date 999 remains a puzzle. 

There is no doubt. however, that the advent of large 
numbers of Portuguese into Burma was much older. Already 
in 1545 deo we hear of considerable numbers of them moving 
about in the service now of one king, then of another. The 
numbers are startling, though not incredible. 

The chief witness is Fernto Mendez Pinto, whose veracity 
ou the events in Burma between 1545 and 1552 can hardly be 
doubted. He shows too intimate a knowledge of the history, 
geography, customs, and language of the country, and must 
have been present, as be asserts, at much of what he relates. 
His chronology may at times be at variance with that of 
the native historians, but this ought not to astonish us when 
we reflect that he wrote from memory long after the lapse 
of 21 years of a most eventful and romantic career in the 
East. Nor are the native historians always to be trusted 
implicitly for their chronology. 


Now Pinto speaks in 1545 of 7U0 Portuguese in the cervice 
of the ‘Brama’, then besieging Martaban, and there were some 
others fighting on the side of the King of Martaban (Cf. 
Voyages and Adventures of F. Mendez Pinto, London, Fisher 
Unwin, 1891, H. Cogan’s translation, pp 294,305,313.) Among 
the 36,000 foreigners of 42 different nationalities in the 
Brama’s army there were Portuguese, Venetians, Greeks, Janis- 
saries, Jews, Armenians, Abyssinians, Arakanese, etc. (p. 302). 
Five hundred Portuguese were killed in the attack on Prome, 
about May, 1545; another 62, before the Brama reached 
Ava on October 13, 1445 (pp. 321, 328). And yet, not long 
after, we are told that among the battalions of foreigners 
in the service of the King of Pegu there were 1,000 Portuguese 
(p. 366). We hear again of 280 Portuguese killed in the battle 
before Pegu between the army of the Brama and that of the 
XNemindoo on November 16, 1548 (p. 423), and of another 
83 killed by the Xemin de’ Satan, after he had killed the King 
of Pegu (p. 427). Burma, according to Pinto, was the most 
attractive country of the East for European adventurers like 
himself. | 

- Some forty years later, thanks to a letter from a Domi- 
 niean Friar, we get a glimpse of the doings of the Portuguese 
' in Pegu. 

 «{ P, 240] “ A briefe relation of the great magnificence of 
J ‘Tob € affike of the kingdome of Pegu beyond the East India, 
tte y Fre a Eeter of Lisbon, to his cousin Frey Diego of 

yon, from Cochin. | 
: d your letters in the harbour of Damaon by « 
a. 
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caravell of advise that came from Malacca, which brought 
shot, powder, and other provision for the furnishing of foure 
gallies and a great gallion, which are now in building, to 
keepe our coast for feare of great store of men of warre. being 
Moores, which trouble us very sore. At that instant when | 
received your letters 1 was newly come from the kingdome 
of Pegu, where I had remained one yeere and an halfe, and 
from thence | departed to the city of Cochin in October 1557. 
The newes which | can certifie you of concerning these count- 
reys are: That this King of Pegu is the mightiest king of men 
and the richest that is in these parts of the world: for he 
bringeth into the field at any time, when he hath warres with 
other princes, nbove a million of fighting men: howbeit they be 
very leane and small people, and are brought unto the field 
without good order. He is lord of the Elephants, and of all 
the golde and silver mines, and of all the pearles [P. 241] and 
precious stones: so that he hath the greatest store of treasure 
that ever was heard of in these parts. The countrey people 
call him The God of trueth and justice. I! had great conference 
with this king and with the head captaine of the Portugals, ~ 
which is one of the countrey. They demanded of me many 
questions as touching the law and faith of Jesus-Christ, and as — 
touching the Ten Commandements. And the king gave his” 
consent that our Order should build a Church in his countrey, 
which was halfe builded, but our perverse and malicious 
Portugals plucked it downe againe: for wheras it is a countrey 
wherein our nation gaine very much by their commodities, 
they fearing that by the building of this Church there would 
be greater resort thither, and so their trade should be impaired, 
if their great gains should be knowen unto others then those 
which found this countrey on first, therefore they were so 
unwilling that the building of this Church should go forward. 
Our Portugals which are here in this realme are woorse people 
than the Gentiles. I preached divers times among those 
heathen people; but, being obstinate, they say that, as their 
fathers beleeved, so they will beleeve: for if their fathers went 
to the devill so they will. Whereupon I returned backe againe 
to our monastery to certifie our father provinciall of the estate ~ 
of thisnew found countrey. Itis the best and richest countrey 
in all this East India; and it is thought to be richer than 
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_ date 1616 is too early for ‘many’ French. 
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doth know. And thus I rest: from the monastery of Cochin 
the 28th of December 1589. 


‘Your good cousin and attused friend, 
“frier Peter of Lisbon.”'! 


In 1609, Father Frey Francisco d’ Annunviacao, a Domini- 
can, went to the King of Taungu to negotiate friendly rela- 
tions with Siriam. ‘“‘ Here he ransomed many sons and 
daughters of ancient Christians who had already become 
gentoos,’’* 

Bishop Bigandet considered that the Christians of Upper 
Burma are descended chiefly :— 


(1) from the Portuguese and natives of Western India 
taken at Siriam in 16138. The native Christians taken at 
Siriam would have belonged rather to Pegu, according to me. 

(2) from other foreigners of different nations who were 
added at different later periods, e.g., several Dutch and French 
who were taken with the Englishman Thomas Samuel at 
the capture of Zimmay ;* 

(3) from other captives, chiefly French and Dutch (why 
not also Portuguese 7), taken at Siriam in 1758 (pp. 11, 18). 


% To these were added some Siamese Christians taken cap- 


ve at Juthia in 1768 (p. 19). 

The marriages with the women of the country, and the 
intermarrying of Burmese Christian converts with the mixed 
descendants of the different strata of foreigners have not 
effaced altogether the primitive European cast of features 
They have lost their family names, all of them; many have 
apostatized ; but their features still betray them. 

They are called kalas, or Western foreigners, and, to 
distinguish them from the Muhammadans, foreigners also, 
they are given the additional name of Firingis, Bea aed the 
name by which all the Franks or Europeans in India were 
designated. The name sala is still given also to those of them 
that have apostatized, and the addition piet, ‘ lost’, ‘ spoiled ’, 
is not a compliment. As for the new Burmese converts they 





i Ihe Princtpall Navigations, Voyages and Traffiques of the Bngliah 
Nation, by Richard Hakluyt, Vol. . Lendon, J. M. Dent & Co. 
(Everyman's Library, edited by Ernest Rhys), pp. 240-241. 

About 1600, when the Jesuits considered they had been first in the 
field as Missionaries in Pegu, the Dominicans contested the claim. The 
t st some sense the Dominicans were right - 
they do not appear however to have made any permanent stay, or to have 
left behind best seer hart showing that they had taken possession. __ 

2 Cf. Fr. Luis de Cacegas’ Terceira parte da Hist. de S. Domingos, 

ctt., p. 352, | 
ct See in 1716, as Mr, Bigandet (op. ctt., 9) has it, but about 
1616. Cf. Sir A. J. Phayre, Hest. of Burma, P- 132, nm. lL; and Anderson’« 
E ; nfercourse with Siam, Trabner, 1890, pp. 49, 54, 62. The 
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* are likewise nicknamed kala.’ With barbarians religion and 
nationality were always synonymous. 

‘ It would be interesting to know more about these kala 
communities of Ava, their traditions, their customs, physiog- 
nomy, language, and numbers. Least of all in Burma would 
one have suspected the existence of Christian communities, 
the descendants of Europeans, relegated far into the interior 
and parked off from the coast more than three hundred years 


ago. 
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ARTICLE No. 5. 


a 


A letter of Father Francisco Godinho, S.J., from 
Western Tibet. 


(T'saparang, August 16, 16268.) 
Translated and edited by the Rev. H. Hosvrex, S.J. 


The letter which we publish here both in French and in an 
English translation was not utilised by the Rev. C. Wessels, 
S.J., in his Larly Jesuit T'ravellers in Central Asia (1602-1721), 
The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1924. 

It is found in: Advis//certain,/) d'vne plus’ ample descov- 
//verte dv Royaume) (de Catai, -Auec quelques autres particularitez}, 
notables de la coste de Cocincina,// d& de l antiquité de la Foy 
Chre-//stienne dans la Chine. Tirées des lettres des PP. de !a 
Compa-//gnie de lesvs, de I’ année 1626. / A Paris,') Chez 
Sebastien Chappelet, rué// Sainct lIacques, au Chapelet, 
Be tise descrip In 8vo; pp. 28, all counted. 






The description of this edition is taken from H. Cordier’s 
thliotheca Sinica, 1V (1907-19008), col. 2900, where we find also 
that a copy of it exists in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, 
under the mark o,*m. In the Paris edition of 1628, Father 
Godinho’s letter is at pp. 4—11. 
The late Father E. M. Riviére, S.J., Corrections et additions 
ala Bibl. de la C. de Jésus, Supplement au “* de Backer-Sommer- 
vogel (Toulouse, 7+ Rue Boulbonne), fase. 2 (1912), col. 240. 
fasc. 3 (1913), col. 451, knew of this edition, indicated its where- 
wae abouts and library mark in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and 
; noted that the letter by * Francois Godin,’ of whom the trans- 
lator said that he was a Portuguese. was at pp. 4-11. Riviére 
made, however, the mistake of placing the Advis certain under 
Sommervogel’s No. 1 of de Andrada, instead of under his No. 4. 
The Paris edition of Advis certain was not unknown to Frs. 
Auguste and Alois de Backer, S.J., (Bibl. des écrivains de la C. 
de J., 1 (1853), p. 17); but their description of it is imperfect. 
C. Sommervogel refers to two other editions of the 
letter :-— 
|. Advis certain d'une plvs ample descovverte dv Royaume 
de Catai, Auec quelques autres particularite: notables de la Foy 

- Ohrestienne dans la Chine. ‘Tirées des lettresdes PP. de la Com- 

— ss». Haonie de Tesws de 1’ année 1626 Bourdenux, 1628; in Svo. 

- Though Sommervogel does not refer to this edition for 
dinho’s letter, we should expect that his letter is contained 
pein. ‘aa the book appears to be a reprint of the Paris edition 
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=. Extrait des lettres addressees av KR. P. General de la Com- 
pagnie de Iesvs, contenant ce qui s'est passé de plus memorable 
depuis 1621, iusques d 1626, és Indes au grand Moqgor, et pri- 
cipalement |sic| en Ethiopie, av Royaume de Tihet of en la Chine. 
A v Pont-a-Movsson. Par Francois Gavnavit, ML.DC.XXVITTI. 
in Svo: pp. 242: without Gaunault’s dedication to Mr. de 
Lairvelz, Abbe de Sainte-Marie Majeure. 

This contains (p. 200 sqq.) Fr. de Andrada’s letter to the 
General, evidently the Annual Letter of Aug. 15, 1626, which 
Godinho alludes to in his letter of Aug. 16, 1626; it contains 
also Godinho’s letter at p. 232, as shown by C. Sommervogel, 
Iii. 1521. 

We should expect that, as de Andrada'’s Annual Letter of 
1626 and Godinho’s letter were both written at Tsaparang 
within a day’s interval of each other, they reached Europe sim- 
ultaneously, and that, therefore, Godinho’s letter shonld be 
found in print together with de Andrada’s in editions other than 
French. Such, however, does not appear to be the case. The 
Spanish edition of 1627, and the Italian edition of Rome, 
Corbelletti, 1628, both of which I have seen, are without 
Godinho’s letter ; as for the Portuguese editions of de Andrada‘s 
letter, there did not exist, known to bibliographers, any complete 
text till Sr. F. M. Esteves Pereira’s O descobrimento do Tibet, 
Coimbra. 1921. Fr. Franco’s Imagem da virtude (1717), and Fr. 
Manoel da Veiga’s Relacam geral..., Lisboa, 1625, are both very 
incomplete. Esteves Pereira published the Portuguese text of 
de Andrada’s Annual Letter of August 15, 1626, from rotographs. 
It is strange that no complete Portuguese text should have been 
published in 1627. ; ¥ 

There are two difficulties to be settled about Father 
Godinho : his nationality. and the length of his stay in Tibet. 

Sommervogel (111. col. 1521) calls him Francois Godin, and 
gives the following particulars about him: ** Born at Mons in 
1583: entered the Society on Nov. 29, 1600; taught philo- 
sophy ; was applied to preaching and left for Thibet. Accord- 
ing to a note communicated to me, he seems to have left the 
Society and to have died in Savoy in 1633." | 

C. Wessels, op. cit.. p. 72 n. 2, writes: “ Francis Godinho 
was born at Evora (Portugal) in 1596,-entered the Noyitiate In 
1615. and sailed for India in 1619. Owing to ill-health, he 
remained only one year in Tibet, and after two years spent at 
Agra he definitively returned to the mission—district of Goa, 
hers he was engaged at Daman, Diu, Goa and Bassein. He 
died at Goa, January 30, 1662. Sommervogel (LIT. 1521) con- 
fuses this missionary with a certain Francis Godin of Mons 
(Belgium), who never was in Tibet.” | 

Franco's list of Jesuit Missionaries who left Lisbon for the 
East between 1541 and 1723 (Synopsis Annalium Provinciae 
Portugalliae,  Augustae-Vindelicorum & Grecii, M.DCC, 
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XXVI) gives, indeed, a “ Franciscus Godinho, Lusitanus’” as 
having left Lisbon for the East in 1619. He was not yet a 
priest, and appears to have been, as Fr. C. Wessells concluded. 
our Tibetan Missionary. ‘The portions sent me from the Advis 
certain of Paris. 1628, do not contain the reflection alluded to 
by Fr. Riviére, viz. the statement by the translator that 
Francois ‘Godigny’ was a Portuguese: however, ‘ Godigny’s ’ 
letter of Aug. 16, 1626, speaks of Guge as bigger than “ our 
Portugal.” . 

To determine his nationality and stay in Tibet further. I 
have examined a number of Jesuit MS. letters from Tibet and 
Mogor (1624—28), of which { have rotographs in my possession : 
a laborious piece of work, but which made me jot down at the 
same time whatever movements of the Mogor and Tibet person- 
nel I could discover. In 1910 [I tried to make up similarly for 
the gaps in the Jesuit Catalogues of Mogor for 1624-41 by con- 
sulting some of the letters in my collection for 1631-37. Cf 
J. and Proc. A.S.B., N.S., vol. VI (1910), pp. 531—532. 

The result of my examination this time may prove useful 
to others than myself. 

1. From an account by Fr, Goncalo de Sousa (rit. Mus. 
Addl. AISS., 9855, foll. 46r—51 vr). 

Fr. Gongalo de Sousa left Goa for Mogor with Fr. Andre 
Boves, the new Superior of the Mogor Mission. on Febr. 15, 
1620. 

2. Letter of Fr. Francisco Corsi to Fr. Virgilio Ceparie 
(Sambhar, Sept. 17, 1624 ) 

Corsi left Rome for India 27 vears before and has been nearly 
25 years in the Mogor Mission. After more than 10 years at the 
King’s Court and in his suits, he enjoys since 1624 the quiet of 
Sambhar, as Chaplain to Mirza Zi-l Qarnin. Fr. Antonio de 
Andrada is the Superior of the Mogor Mission. 

3. Letter of Fr. Antonio de Andrada to the Provincial of 
Goa, from Tsaparang (Western Tibet), Sept. 10, 1625, enciosed 
in an Annual Letter from Goa, dated Febr. 20, 1626. 

The Annual Letter states that, after his return to Agra from 
his first expedition to Tibet, de Andrada had applied to Goa for 
helpers. He had been told that Missionaries would be sent 
him; but, as they could not reach him in time for the expedition 

lanned for 1625, he was asked to take with him Fr. Goncalo de 
Sousa, whe was on the spot. 

de Andrada’s letter begins thus: *‘ Father Gongcallo de 
Souza has to his account to give to your Reverence * a fuller 
report about this journey of ours and our arrival in Tibet, and 
therefore I do not do so at length. We left Agra for this 
country by the shortest route existing, so that, having started 
from Agra on the 17th of June.* we entered this first city of 


i The Provincial of Goa. 2 1625. 
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Tibet.’ on the 28th of August.* the feast of St. Augustine.” 
Further: “1 expect to send still this year to Your Reverence 
sundry news from here..... To those who will come I shall 
send an itinerary.....  Ishall write to Your Reverence still this 
year what will be settled on this point” Until Ours come, | am 
alone with two little bovs whom I took from here to Agra and 
brought back with me this time. They are company enough for 
me; for [am not without the company of the Holy Angels, as | 
trust in the divine goodness.” 

This solemn way of speaking clearly shows that on Sept. 
10, 1625, de Andrada was alone. What had become of Fr. de 
Sousa ¢ Had he gone back almost immediately after his arrival 
at Tsaparang *' Had he to give to the Provincial a full report in 
writing from some place like Agra, or orally at Goa? As for 
Brother Manoel Marques. de Andrada’s companion on the journey 
to and from Tibet in 1624, there is not in this letter nor in any 
other the slightest allusion to a journey by him to Tibet in 
1625. He had barely escaped death during a serious illness 
contracted on the journey in 1624. Moreover, de Andrada’s 
letter from Tsaparang, Aug. 15, 1626, says: “ We, two Fathers, 
left Agra in the beginning of June. 1625.” 

4. Letter of Fr. Joseph de Castro to Fr. Joseph Baudo, s.J., 
Turin (KAbul, Aug. 24. 1626). 

This year three Fathers and a Brother went to Tibet, “ a 
distance of a month’s journey from Agra.” 

5. Letter of Fr. Francisco Corsi to the Assistant (?), Rome 
(Dinduana, * terra do governo do Mirza,’ Oct. 15, 1626). 

The Fathers who went to Tibet had brought for Mirzi Zd-l 
Qarnin’s chapel candiesticks, a silver cross, a chasuble, etc.; also 
a chalice of massive gold with precious stones, which with the 
work had cost at Goa 3,750 xerafins, equal to little less than 
Rs. 4,000 of Mogor money. On Oct. 12 [1626], on leaving for 
the Court, the Mirzé had given the chalice to Fr. Corsi, The 
names of the Fathers who went to Tibet, their number, the time 
when they met Corsi and the Mirza are left out; in fact, we are 
not sure that they visited Corsi. Dinduana is not in the Atlas 
and Index of the Jmperial Gazetteer, nor in Johnston's Royal 
Atlas. 





1 Tsaparang, the capital of Guge. 2 1626. 

3 The way to be followed. The King of Teaparang wanted the new 
Fathers who were expected to come by another route than that twice 
followed, in 1624 and 1625, by de Andrada, i.c., the Srinagar ({Garhwal)— 
Badrinith— Maré Pass—Tsapareang read ; his own men would go toJ ahiin- 
wir’s territory through the lands of « neighbouring Raja with whom he was 


ts, and would bring the Fathers up all the w : 
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6. Letter of Fr. Antonio de Andrada to the General 
(Tsaparang, Aug. 15, 1626). 

‘In this letter | intend giving to Your Paternity a brief 
relation of this Mission of Thibet, which five of us, of the Com- 
pany, have entered." The date of thearrival of the new-comers 
and their names cannot be fixed from this letter; but it follows 
from our No. 3 that, as four had gone up in 1626, Fr. Gongalo 
de Sousa had come down, in 1625. 

7. Letter of Fr. Francisco Godinho (Tsaparang, Aug. 16, 
1626), ¢.e., the letter published below. 

The journey to Tsaparang had taken eight months. Nota 
word about the starting-point, or the names of his companions. 
The addressee was probably the Provincial of Goa, who did not 
require any information on these points, and who may have been 
informed by other letters, not known to us now, about the date 
of the arrival of the party in Tibet. 

Fr. C. Wessels, op. cit., pp. 71—72, gives the names of the 
new-comers as: Frs. Jofio de Oliveira, Alano dos Anjos, and 
Francisco Godinho. We shall find that this is correct. The 
Brother with them was Manoel Marques, as we learn from later 
letters (Nos. Ll, 13). 

8. <A joint letter of Frs. Antonio de Andrada, Jofio de 
Oliveira, and Alano dos Anjos* (‘Tibet, Aug. 20. 1627). 

There were three members of the Society in Tibet ; the vear 
before, they had written to the General, announcing that they 
had sent from Tsaparang 6,000 cruzados given them by the 
King of Tsaparang.* This sum was to be forwarded to Europe 
and inves there, for a permanent endowment of the Tibet 
Mission. 

We conclude from this letter that Fr. Francisco Godinho 
and Bro. Manoel Marques had left. 

9. Letter of Fr. Antonio de Andrada to the General (Tibet, 
Sept. 2, 1627). 

They were three of the Society at Tsaparang in 1627. At 
Christmas 1626 they were four Fathers, but one of them pre- 
sently left for Hindustan. One of the Fathers had been very il, 
and on the point of death. de Andrada’s two companions had 
been with him for ‘‘ not more than a year.”’ | 

We gather from this letter that Brother Marques had left 

_ before Christmas, that Fr. Godinho had left after Christmas, and 
that it was apparently he who had been so very ill. The 
Wonder is that a man, who had just recovered from illness, was 
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allowed to cross the mountains in the very heart of winter. It 
follows, too, that de Oliveira and dos Anjos, de Andrada’s com- 
panions in 1627, as shown at last by our Nos. 10, 11, 13, had 
arrived in 1626. 

10. Letter of Fr. Antonio de Andrada to the Genera! (Goa, 
Dee. 20. 1631), covering the next three to be quoted. 

de Andrada introduces the three letters (Nos. 11-13) by 
stating that, when they wrote, Frs. Joao de Oliveira and Alano 
clos Anjos had been a year and a half in the Mission, and that 
I'r. Antonio Pereira had newly arrived. 

At the end of the three enclosures we have the signatures 
of: Fr. Antonio de Andrada, the Provincial, and of his consul- 
tors : rs. Antonio Mendez, Alvaro Tavares. Joam de Valasco, 
and Dee Pe [Domingos Pereira}.' 

ll. Letter of Fr. Alano dos Anjos to the Provincial of 
(soa (Tibet, Nov. 10, 1627). 

He had been about a year and a half in the Mission. The 
Brother had gone to Agra only to take down the gold sent by 
the King of Tsaparang for the endowment of the Mission. 
Speaking of presents given to the King since the time of his 
arrival in Tibet, he says: 

* And first, immediately on our arrival, the saugate* which 
we offered him was a pair of espingardas”* which he had asked 
for ; after that, the same year, on Easter-day,* which was the 
dav when he laid the first stone of the Church and house, the 
Father,” wishing to acknowledge what he was doing for us, 
invited him with the Queen, and the Prince,® and other people, 
and he came, showing the great affection he has for the Fathers, 
the fact being that he never goes outside‘ except to his 
Brother's.” And so, while he was in our house, the following 
articles were offered him, to wit: a Reliquary of gilt copper 
sent to our Father Superior by our Reverend Father General ; 
« four-barrelled pistol (de quatre canos), made in Salsette, and 
worth ten X"*,” an Ambre piela,’’ which I went to buy with Bro. 
Marques before we came (value: 10 xarafins). and a Malavar 
tracado," sent by Fr. Andre Palmeiro, then Visitor And these 
are the pieces which I saw given from the time I have been here ; 
and they may amount to some 40 or 60 xarafins,”’ whereas the 


‘King had given Rs. 8,000, not counting the house for the Fathers 





1 A+‘ Father’ John Valasco, « Castilian, carne to India in 1611; a 
Domingos Pereira, a Portuguese, came to India in 1593 ; another of the 
name, aleao a Portuguese, in L61L (neithera priest yet); ** Father "' Alvaro 
Tavares came to India in 1630. Cf, Franco's list, where Antonio Mendez 


t appear. 
prey * Present: * A kind of mateblock. * April 12, 1626, 
& de Andrada, no doubt: the Superior. : 
6 The King’s only son, 14 years old. 7 To ent, | 
* The Abbot of Toling.  _% Xerafins. — PE ee a es, 
10 Piydla (Pers.): cup. 1 Tercado = a short broad sword. 
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and the Church, both of which he had built at his expense, and 
other help daily bestowed on them. 

We gather then from this letter that Bro. Manoel Marques 
had come up in 1626, and that his party was at Tsaparang some 
time before April 12, which is very surprising, as it was not the 
usual time for crossing the mountains 

12. Letter of Fr. Antonio Pereira to the Provincial of Goa. 
[Tibet], Nov. 12, 1627 

He had not been in the Mission as long as his companions ; 
oo his arrival, presents worth Rs. 20 had been given to the 

ing. 

13. Letter of Fr. Joao de Oliveira to the Provincial of Goa 
(Tsaparang, Nov. 16, 1627). 

Fr. Francisco Godinho had written to de Andrada that by 
order of the Provincial he had informed him (the Provincial) of 
the prospects of the Mission. On the occasion of the arrival of 
Gro. Manoel Marques and Fr. Antonio Pereira, some small pre- 
sents had been given to the King, the Queen, and the Prince. 
The Brother had taken down to Hindustan Rs. 8,000 worth of 
pearls (aljofre), gold. and wool, given by the Raja for the endow- 
ment of the Mission. 

* From a letter of fr. Godinho we learned that they also 

: blamed Fr. Antonio de Andrada by saying that, after writing 
the Annual Letter which he sent yonder to Goa last year,’ he 
made another on the sly, without our knowing about it, because 
we wrote it; and now I think Your Reverence will still find in 
Goa some one who knows the writing of Fr. Francisco Godinho 
and mine, as it was we who wrote it,* and, if Your Reverence 
should catch hold of this lie, as 1 am sure you will, we should 
all esteem it a favour that Your Reverence give the satisfaction 
which this matter and the rest require. I do not know for 
what purpose Fr. Superior should have taken the trouble of 
writing two letters.” He adds that, as he ends his letter, Fr. 
Alano dos Anjos has received the news that he is called away 

. to go and report to the Provincial about the state of the 
Tibetan Mission. 
-We shall come back further to the question of the writers 
of the Annual Letter of 1626. 
_ 14. Letter of Fr. Francisco Corsi to the Provincial of Goa 
(Ajmer, April 13, 1627). 
After writing his letter, Fr. Francisco Leao had arrived, and 





' 1626. 

2 The accusation was utterly unfounded; the MS. of the Annual 
Letter of Aug. 15, 1626, a ‘1% via’ or first copy, was signed by de 
Andrada. Wf Godinho, de Andrada, and Oliveira had remembered this, 
would it not have been sufficient to point this out, and to add that it was 
clearly enough composed by do Andrada, and that Godinho and Oliveira, 
as the writings showed, had been merely the copyiste f 
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he (Corsi) had shown him his letter. The date of the letter 
follows this announcement. 

15 Letter of Fr. Francisco Corsi to the General (Ajmer, 
Sept. 8, 1627). 

Fr, Francisco Leam is the new Superior of Mogor. 

16. Letter of Fr. Joseph de Castro to the Assistant of 
Portugal, Rome (Kashmir, July 26, 1627). 

They had had a Christmas crib at Lahore. after he had 
returned with Jahangir from Kabul (therefore, on Dec. 25, 
1626). Jahangir had given for it 1000 cruzados. His painters 
had come to the Church to copy the ornamentations of the 
Church, as an illustrated description of the crib and of the rest 
in the Church was desired for insertion in the royal Chronicles. 
Jahangir himself had come to the Church, walking from the 
palace to the Church under a dais carried by five European 
Catholics. The next Christmas they expected to do better. 
The Provincial was going to send Bro. Joseph Dias, an artist, 
and the new Superior had brought new instruments and players. 

“Two months ago, there arrived here Fr. Francisco Godi- 
uho, who returned from Tibet, because he was ill there: we 
are two now, more consoled in Domino.’’ 

Is it likely that, between December 25, 1626, and the middle 
of May 1627, Godinho had come to Kashmir by Tsaparang- 
Mana—Badrinath—Agra-Lahore ? Had he not gone straight to 
Kashmir from Tsaparang ? 

17. Letter of Fr. Joseph de Castro to Fr. Claudio Septalio 
of Como (Kashmir, August 15, 1627). =. a 

At Christmas [1626] there were two Fathers at Lahore: Fr. 
Joseph de Castro, and another in charge of the Church. 

18. Letter of Fr. Francisco Corsi to the General: Agra, 
May (src) 1628. 

Corsi had been sent to Mogor in 1599, and had entered 
it in February 1600; in 1625 he was Superior of the Mogor 
Mission a second time, his first term as Superior having fallen 
between that of Fr. Antonio Machado, who had died at Agra, 

| and that of Fr. Andre Boves. | 
Y 19. Letter of Fr. Francisco Corsi to the gto: of Goa, 
Je 
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the Superior of the Tibet Mission, who had power thereunto, 
deposed Fr. Francisco Leam from his superiorship, and that a 
similar order of deposition had come from the Provincial of Goa. 
In his letter Fr. Francisco Leam tries to exculpate himself. 

The reasons for the severe measure against Fr. Leam are 
set ont in No. 18. Fr. Leam had given much offence by mixing 
himself up in a lawsuit about property between Andre de 
Sousa, a Goa-born Portuguese, and husband of the widow of 
Pietro Gradenigo, who had died in Sind, presumably at Tatta, and 
three Venetians: viz., Bardanim [Bernardine] Maffei. the new 
King Shih Jahan’s physician, and a relative of the Jesuit 
historian Ir. Peter Maffei; Jeronymo Veroneo, the gold=mith, 
and iuture architect of the Taj; and Angelo Gradenigo, 
merchant, musician, cook, and self-styled gun-founder, the 
brother of Pietro Gradenigo. Among those who had tried to 
bring about an amicable settlement was ‘ Henrico Vapor.’ a 
Dutch Protestant, and a great friend of the Fathers. During 
these difficulties the Mirza was at Agra 

I have no letters for 1629 and 1630, neither did Fr. Wessels 
find any. It is, therefore. all the more matter for regret that a 
volume of MS. letters, formerly in the Archives of the Provincial 
of Goa, and presented by W. Marsden to King’s College, should 
not now be forthcoming. Cf. my article on The Marsden MSS. 
and Indian Mission Bibliography in Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E. C. 2, 
Vol. ITl, Pt. 1, 1923, p. 139. where the contents of the volume 
are described thus: ‘* Letters written by Portuguese Mission- 
aries from Ajmir, Agrah, etc., during the vears 1626 to L668 ; 
also from Antonio d’ Andrade, in Tibet, to the Mission in Cash- 
gar; with an Account of political and military transactions 
during the reign of the Emperor Akbar, Small 4to.” 

The Librarian of the School of Oriental Studies, Mr. O. 
Murray Browne, informed me on June 19, 1924, that this MS. 
volume ‘does not appear in the British Museum list which Dr. 
Ross quotes in our Bulletin, Vol. IL, Pt. 3, pp. 516 seq., nor was 
it ever received by us from King’s College. The authorities 
there have recently sent us word that they can find no more 
manuscripts, and it has therefore to be assumed that quite a 
number out of the whole collection have somehow or other been 
lost.”” More probably, the MS. is not lost. but hiding. It may 
have tempted some former * research-worker.’ 

About the ‘ Mission in Cashgar" we have no other informa- 
tion but the bare mention in the description of the above MS. 
If de Andrada wrote to them from Tibet, he must have done so 
before 1630, as before that date, according to Fr. Wessels (op. 
cit., p. 75), he was recalled from Tibet to become Provincial. 
After that he became Rector of the College, a second time, and 


died on March 19, 1634 ‘The trend of events in Mogor and 


Tibet, as far as known to us till the end of 1628, is not of a 
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nature to make us forestall a Mission in Kashgar (Turkestan). 
We can only guess how a Mission was sent or established there. 
Perhaps an effort on Kashgar was made by Jesuit Fathers in 
Persia. But were there any Jesuits vet in Persia before 1634 ? 

21. Letter of Fr. Nuno Coresma to the Provincial of Goa 
(Agra, December 14. 1635), after his return from Tsaparang with 
Bro. Manoel Marques, when the Tibet Mission was a first time 
abandoned. 

On arriving at Agra on December 11,1635,he had found in the 
house of the Fathers only Fr. Alano dos Anjos. ‘The Rector and 
Mr. Machado were 80 kds away, in the laskar or camp of Mirza 
4-1 Qarnin. Fr. de Oliveira was at Lahore, selling some 
houses which Shah Jahn had ordered to return to the Fathers. 
He himself was going to leave for Damao, as soon as he had the 
permission of the Rector of the ‘ College.’ 

22. Letter of Fr. Antonio Mendez to the General (undated, 
but with the vear *1636° added by an archivist). 

Fr. Gongalo de Sousa had been appointed to Cafraria some 
15 or 16 years before, but had shown such repugnance to go 
there that he had been sent to Mogor ; after some years there, 
he had returned, and the Provincial, Fr. Valentim Carvalho, was 
going to make him a Superior, when he died a few days after his 
return. 

Fr. Franciseo Godinho had left the Mission dos Galeoés, 
and that of Tibet and Mogor *‘in the way which was written to 
Your Paternity, and, though he lived with little satisfaction in 
the Colleges of the North, ' where he was since his coming, yet 
Fr. Provincial let him make his profession and made him 
Rector, as must have been written: both the one and the other 
succeeded so little that he is in the state in which the same Fr. 
Provincial —perhaps to his chagrin—will write to Your 
Paternity.”" 

The Provincial had acted differently with Fr. Alano dos 
Anjos, though he had not run away from Tibet like the others. 
It was said that Fr. Coresma had sent him back from Tibet to 

“Fr. Antonio *d° Oliveira told me that Fr. Provincial 
much resented his coming and sent him the order of going back 
to the Mission with all haste. Fr. Provincial did not act with 
the Portuguese Fathers as he did with that Frenchman.”’ 

: This must settle the question of Fr. Francisco Godinho’s 
nationality, since de Souza, Godinho, and dos Anjos are men- 
tioned in succession. Fr. Antonio Mendez, an old man, one 
the Provincial’s consultors in 1631, describes Godinho as a Portii- 
guese, Besides, as Godinho was alive in 1636, when Mendez 
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wrote, he cannot be the Francois Godin who “ seems to have 
left the Society and to have died in Savoy in 1633.” 

Summarising our results, we can reconstruct the Catalogue 
of the Mogor and Tibet Missions, at least partially, thus -— 

1679.—At the death of Fr. Antonio Machado (on which sce 
my Mirza Zi-l Qarnin in Mem. A.S.B., Vol. V (1916). p. 136 
mn. 1) Fr. Francisco Corsi becomes Superior a first time. 

1620.—Add Fr. Andrew Boves, as Superior of the Mogor 
Mission, to my list in J.A.S.B., Vol. VI (1910), p. 530. 
Sommervogel was right in bringing him to Mogor proper. 

Fr.Goncalo de Sousa left Goa for Mogor on February 15,1620, 
together with Fr. Andre Boves: he must have been in Mogor and 
Tibet from 1620 to the end of 1625 at least. 

1621.—Fr. Andre Boves was probably still in Mogor until 
Fr. Antonio de Andrada came as Visitor and Superior in 1621 
(cf. ibid., p. 530). de Castro, Corsi, and Matthew de Payva must 
have been in Mogor in 1621-24. 

1624.—For the personnel in Mogor in January L624 cf. id., 
p. 531. Our Letter No. 2 shows how quickly their status was 
modified. Corsi went to Simbhar and J. de Castro replaced him 
in the King’s suite. Corsi wrote from Sambhar on September 
17, 1624. 

Go to Tibet and come back to Agra (March 30—beginning 
of November, 1624): Fr. Antonio de Andrada and Bro. Manoel 
Marques. Corsi was Vice-Superior during de Andrada’s 
absence. 

1625.—In Mogor, the personnel remains apparentiy much 
the same as in 1624: viz :— 

Fr. Matthew de Payva ; 

Fr. Joseph de Castro, in the King’s suite ; 

Fr. Francisco Corsi, as Vice-Superior (probably with the 
Mirzaé& at Sambhar) ; 

Bro. Manoel Marques. 


Go to Tibet : Fr. Antonio de Andrada and Fr. Gongalo de 
Sousa; departure : June 17, 1625; arrival at Tsaparang: August 
28.1625. de Sousa returns the same year (before September 10), 
and is not heard of again in the Mogor letters examined above ; 
however, the catalogue of the members of the Society of Jesus 
for 1627 mentions the Mogor Mission as his place of residence ; 
his name drops out of the catalogues in 1633. Cf. Wessels, op 

Cth As he died almost at once on reaching the Colleges 
‘of the N stayed in Mogor till 1631 or 1632. 
— 1626.—In Mogor, the personnel seems to have comprised 


neisco Corsi, as Vice-Superior, with the Mirzi at 
(October 15, 1626) and at Sambhar (1); 
yeph c e Custro, in the King’s suite. at Kabul (August 
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24); at Lahore, on Christmas day (1626) with another Father 
(perhaps, Fr. Goncalo de Sousa). 

There must have been another Father at Agra: probably, 
Fr. Matthew de Payva. 

In Tibet: at Tsaparang, Fr. Antonio de Andrada who wrote 
thence the Annual Letter of August 15, 1626. ; 

Go to Tibet, from Goa or from the West Coast, passime 
apparently through the place where was Fr. Corsi: Frs. Joiio de 
Oliveira, Francisco Godinho, Alano dos Anjos. They were 
joined by Bro. Manoel Marques, probably at Agra, since their 
journey lay through Kumaun. They arrived before Easter, 
which in 1626 fell on April 12. Fr. Francisco Godinho 
wrote on August 16,1626. Bro. Marques left Tsaparang for Agra 
before Christmas with Rs. 8,000 from the King. After Christ- 
mas, Fr. Godinho left Tibet. 

1627.—In Mogor: Fr. Francisco Corsi at Ajmer, whence he 
wrote on April 2 and September 8. 

Fr. Francisco Leam, the new Superior, was at Ajmer on 
April 13; at Lahore at Christmas. 

Fr. Joseph de Castro with the King in Kashmir, whence he 
wrote on July 26 and August 15; at Lahore at Christmas. 

Fr. Francisco Godinho, back from Tibet, was in Kashmir 
from about the middle of May, and was still there on July 26. 

Bro. Joseph Dias was expected at Lahore for making the 
Christmas crib. 

Fr. Matthew de Payva must have been at Agra. 

In Tibet = at Tsaparang, Frs. Antonio de Andrada, Joao de 
Oliveira and Alano dos Anjos. Letters of the first : August 29 and 
September 2 ; of the second, November 16 ; of the third, Novem- 
ber 10. On November 16, 1627, dos Anjos is called away from 
Tibet to the Provincial to give an account of the Mission. 

Go to Tibet - Bro. Manoel Marques and Fr. Antonio Pereira. 
They arrived at Tsaparang before November 12, 1627, when _ 
Fr. Pereira wrote a letter : 


Agra they met: : 


Fr apparently accompanied 
the Mirzé to th f Shah Jahin’s in- 
thronisation, 


{ India, 
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letter; by this time he had been deprived of his office of 
Superior. The 2nd, 3rd, and Sth, and apparently too the 
4th, were at Agra on June 13, when Fr. Corsi wrote. 

In Jhet: Fr. Antonio de Andrada, with—to all appear- 
ances—Fr. Jofiio de Oliveira and Bro. Manoel Marques. Fr. 
Alano dos Anjos must have gone to the Colleges of the North or 
even to Goa in 1628. 

1G325.—See letter No. 20 above. Fr. Joseph de Castro was in 
Mogor till his death (December 15, 1646): Fr. Francisco Corsi 
died on August 1, 1635. 

To return to Fr. Francisco Godinho of 1626. We were 
told above (No. 13) that he and Fr. Jo&io de Oliveira wrote the 
Tibet Annual Letter of August 15, 1626. My rotographs of 
the original letter, a ‘1* via,’ show three different writings : (A), 
that of Fr. Antonio de Andrada, whose writing, bad enough 
when he wrote to his Provincial at Goa, might have given rise to 
a ‘miramur’ in Rome, accordingly, he merely signed the letter, 
though its composition is, without any doubt, his; (B), the 
writing of another member of the Mission. which comparison 
with a letter of November 16, 1627, shows to be Fr. Joaio de 
Oliveira’s ; (C), the writing of a third member, which for want 
of similar signed specimens we could not have identified, but for 
Fr. Joftio de Oliveira’ & unexpected revelation. (C), who wrote by 
far the greater part of the long Annual Letter of 1626, his 
writing being in the usual superior style of Portuguese penman - 
ship, was Fr. Francisco Godinho. This explains how, as he 
wrote only one day after dating the Annual Letter of 1626 
(Angust 15). most of his reflections on Tibet in the letter pub- 
lished below coincide with de Andrada’s. 

I need add only that Godinho’s letter of August 16, 1626, 
kindly copied for me by Mr. C. Petillon, was carefully collated 
by M. Il’ Abbé A. de Becdeliévre (August 23. 1924). To both 
1 tender here my very sincere thanks. 


Text of the letter and translation. 


| NV. B.—I have divided the text into paragraphs, numbered 
for easier reference. | 

Suamary: 1. Date of letter: Tsaparang, Auguat 16, 1626 ;— 
2. Bight months spent on the way; general description of the 
Sagl a oe the snows of Kumaun -—3. pad summits 5 rivers 
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their book studied by the Fathers ;—Ss, Eagerness for Dae nig i ia 


mosque pulled down hy the Abhot of Toling in 1625 :-— 


The king 


lays the foundation stone of the Jesuit Church of cation. 
Easter, Apri! 12, 1626; the ceremony; erecting crosses on hill- 


fops ; one erected on A august 15, 


126 > reverence for the cross a 


proof of the ancient religion of the country. 


a. (2. 4, _3.. 7], Voiey ce 
que ledit P. Godigny en eserit 
de la ville de Chaparangua, 
size au Catal ou grand Thi- 
beth, en date du 16. d’Aoust 
162€. 


2. La bonté divine qui 
nous auoit inspire le dessein du 
voyage de Catai, autrement le 
grand Thibeth, nous v a con- 
cuits heureusement. Ce n'a 
pas esté sans faire beauconp 
de chemin: car nous auons 
mis huict mois entiers en ce 
voyage, a cause qu’ il nous a 
fallu passer tout le long de I’ 
Empire du grand Mogor; au 
sorty duqnel nous sommes en- 
trez dans vn autre Royaume 
qui est vn peu plos petit, & se 


Lf", 1. 7. Es is 
what the said Father Godigny 
writes about it from the town 
of Chaparangua’, situated in 
Catai or Great Thibeth, under 
date of the 16th of August 
L626. 

2. The divine goodness, 
which had inspired us the 
design of the journey to Catal, 
otherwise called Great Thi- 
beth,* has led us to it happily. 
It was not done without much 
travelling: for we spent eight 
full months on this journey, 
as we had to cross the whole 
Empire of the Great Mogor: 
on issuing from which, we en- 
tered another Kingdom, which 
is a little smaller.* and is cailed 
Comao:* however, we had 





t Tsaporang, the ancient capital of Guge, Western Tibet; on the 


Bote: 
Cathay. 


2 Nowhere in 1624-1626 does de Andrada identify in Tibet with 
His Annual Letter of August 15, 1626, saya that Guge, Lad 


Akh, 
Mariul. “Rudok, Uteang, and two other kingdoms to the East of it, as alko 


Sopo, form Great Tartary. 
% A great deal amalier-. 


‘ poate ere new comprises the districts of Almori, Naini Tal, and 
Carhw Al. voter’ pies ecorrstnr ss of Kumaun applied to these same parts 


6 eter 
pa . 1626, we shoul 1624 and 1625. 





eoneclude that the party of 1626 1ollowecd the same route 
° Hat thece had been question of another 


sunerary to be followed by the new party, as we have salah Stich and 


in 1581 we find Fr. Antonio Monserrate, 5.J.. app! 


Kumaun Mountains to the snow 


ana de Andrada allude in 1624 and 1635 
page bron The » 






of the *G Ganga" in 






inten 
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nomme Comao: tnais nefit- 
moins nous auons eu plus de 
peine & le trauerser, pource que 
nous auons est contrains de 
voyager continuellement sur de 
tres hautes montagnes, «qui 
semblent que la Nature a choi 
sies pour estre Jes tresors de 
ses Neiges, tant elles y sont 


entassces; & ce qui acheue 

> _ >. . - 
dincommoder & Vextremité 
les voyageurs, c'est que ces 


monceaux de Neiges qui affoi 
blissent vos veux & vos pas, 
ne | P. 5] semblent vous esblou- 
yr ny vous faire glisser, qu’ 
afin que vous tombiez dans des 
effroyables precipices, qui pen- 
dent aux deux flancs de ces 
rochers. 

3. Nous auons done mar- 
chée, ou plustost grimpé et 
rouleé par des cimes de Rochers 
qui s'entreticnnent, voyiat 
tousiours de part & d'autre 
au fonds des abysmes de gran- 
des rivieres escumantes, qui 
font vn bruit de torrent entre 
les pierres & les cailloux. A- 
pres quoy nous n’eusmes gueres 
meilleur marché des Heuues & 
longs marests qu'il nous fallut 
aussi passer; Mais pourtant 
Dieu a voulu que deux choses 
allegeassent les peines de ces 
chemins: la premiere, c’est 
qu’il ya des gés du pays qui 
vous portent comme les ra- 


> 


not op 
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more trouble in crossing it, 
because we were obliged to 
make our way continually on 
very high mountains, which 
Nature seems to have chosen 
for the treasuries of her snows. 
so high are they piled up 
there: and what inconvenien- 
ces travellers exceeding!y, is 
that these heaps of snow, 
which weaken your eves and 
your progress, seem | P. 5 | to 
dazzle you and to make you 
slip only to make you fall into 
awful precipices yawning on 
hoth sides of those rocks. 


>. So then, we walked, or 
rather climbed and tumbled 
across continuous tops = of 
Rocks, our eyes plunging all 
the time on both sides to the 
bottom of the abysses of big 
foaming rivers, which fow 
between stones and on pebbles 
with the noise of a torrent. 
After that, we found it hardly 
easier to manage rivers and 
long marshes, which we hac 
also to cross. However, God 
granted that two things should 
alleviate the hardships of those 
roads: the first is that there 
are people of the country who 
carry you, like the sledge- 


———— ee ——_ 


not reach Tsaparang before the end of August, as the Mana Pass did 
before the end of July. On the other hand, no horses are men- 


ti in 1626, and Fr. de Castro says that three Fathers and a Brother had 


gone to Tibet, **a distance of a month's journey from Agra.” 
do Andrada calls the Agra-Badrinath- 


Im L625, 
rang road the shortest exist- 


in Besides, what had been unfeasible in 1624 and 1625 may have been 
relatively auay in 1626, if the Fathers had at their disposal all the means 
which the et of Tsaparang could set in motion. How is it, for instance, 





as Wwe are) 
betw 
in the Hi 
at Agra with requests for 





| in a covering letter from Goa (February 20, 1626), that 
November 1624 and June 17, 1625, the worst time for travelling 
HimaAlay ye ee pereng ng hac * fusilladed’ Fr. de Andrada 
return 
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masseurs des Alpes, A grand 
marché, & fort & l’aise: L’au- 
tre, que daucunes de ces 
Montagnes sont reuestués d'vn 
vergay fort agreable aux yeux, 
& se tapissent de Tulipes & de 
diuerses fleurs, si tost que les 
neiges sescoulent en quelque 
part. Tout le pays est entre- 
couppe de fleuues, de ruis- 
seaux, & de fontaines en fort 
grand nombre, dont les eaux 
sont non seulement belles & 
claires, Mais encore bonnes & 
fort salubres. Le Roy de tous 
ces fleuues, est le Gange. que 
les Naturels appellent Ganga. 
Il rase les pieds de ces mon- 
tagnes, auec tant |P. 6] de 
vitesse qu'il effrave les vova- 
geurs, principalement A cause 
que le feste des rochers of est 
le chemin, n’a pas plus d’vn 
grand pam de largeur. Neant- 
moins comme iay dit, on y 
passe, & ce sont les chemins 
ordinaires des gens du pays. 
qui leur sont plus agreables 
que les plaines des campagnes 
ou des prairies, 

4. Aussi diroit on @ voir ces 
pauures Indiens, que ce sont 
des singes et des gueunuches, 
tant ils sont laids 4 voir. Et 
veritablement ie puis meshuy 
dire, depuis que ray quittée [ 
Europe of la Nature fait moins 
de fautes és visages. que lay 
yeu des difformitez de toutes 
facons : mais les plus monstrue- 


uses faces, ce sont celles de ce 
Royaume: & ce ne sont pas 
les boéttes de Socrates qui 


enfermoient tant de belles et 
bonnes choses sous des arabes- 


ques, & grimaces de Satyres ; 


drivers of the Alps, fast 
and very conveniently; the 
other, that some of those 
Mountains are clothed with 
verdure which is a great 
pleasure to the eves, and that, 
as soon as thesnow melts any- 
where, they get decked with 
Tulips and divers lowers. The 
whole country is intersected 
with rivers, brooks, and 
springs, in very great number, 
and their water is not only 
beautiful and clear, but also 
good and very wholesome. 
The King of all these rivers is 
the Ganges (Gange), which the 
Natives call Ganga. It sweeps 
past the foot of those moun- 
tains so [P. 6] rapidly that it 
frightens the travellers, chiefly 
because the top of the rocks, 
where the road is, is not more 
than a good palm broad. 
However, as | have said, one 
goes along it, and they are the 
ordinary roads of the people of 
the country, who find them 
more agreeable than the level 
paths of plains and meadows. 
4 Now,’ judging from 
the looks of those poor In- 
dians, one might think that 
they are monkeys and she- 
monkeys, so ugly are they. 
And truly I can now say that, 
after I left Europe, where 
Nature makes fewer mistakes 
with people's faces, I have seen 
difformities of all sorts; but 
the most monstrous faces are 
those of that Kingdom; and 
they are not the boxes of 
Socrates, which contained so 


many fine and good things 


under the arabesques and gri- 





1 Am I right in translating aussi by * now’ ? 
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inais comme €¢s sacs des char- 
bonniers le dedans est encore 
plus noir que le dehors, ces 
pauures ames qui habitent des 
corps si mal faicts, sont des 
monstres de vice; elles ne res- 
pirent que le ventre; & toute 
leur Divinité, est le Manger. 
Aussi cette nation est si mate- 
rielle & brutale gu’elle ne cog- 
noist point d’esprit superieur 
nv n'est pas seulement cap- 
able de se forger des Idoles. 
le ne serois pas creu 5i ie disoy 
ses ordures, & 1’ offenceroy vos 
veux [P. 7] de les depeindre. 
En vn mot, is mangent les 
animaux tout cruds, deuoris 
les boyaux & les intestins, 
quoy quill yv ait dedans; sans 
faire aucune difference du bon 
ny du mauuais. Tout ce que 
Dieu leur a laissé pour mar- 
quer en eux de |’ humanite, & 
empescher qu'on ne les prit 
pour des Guenons, c’est qu’ils 
ayment grandement les hom- 
mes, mesmement les vovya- 
geurs & estrangers, car ils les 
accueillent auec des tesmoig- 
nages de joye & de bien-veil- 
lance extraordinaire. 

5. Nous auons donc passé 
ces costes, de montagnes poin- 
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maces of Satyrs;' but, as with 
the bags of charcoal-burners 
the inside is still blacker than 
the outside, those poor souls, 
tenanting such ill-shapen 
bodies, are monsters of vice: 
they think only of the belly. 
and their only God is Eating. 
Moreover, that people is so 
material and animal-like that 
they do not know of a superior 
spirit® and are not even able 
to fashion for themselves 
Idols.” You would not believe 
me if | spoke of their filth, 
and [ should offend your eyes, 
{| P. 7 ] were I to depict it. In 
one word, they eat animals 
quite raw, devouring the guts 
and intestines, whatever their 
contents, without making any 
difference between what is 
good and what is bad* The 
only thing God has left them 
to mark them as humans 
and to prevent one from tak- 
ing them for Monkeys, is 
that they are very fond of 
men, even travellers anc 
strangers: for they receive 
them with tokens of extreme 
joy and kindness.° 

5. So then, we passed along 
the sides of those steep moun- 
tains, all across Comao, up to 
Great Thibeth: for there is 
another Thibeth, called Little 
Thibeth,® which not long ago 


ugly physiognomy excited the jeste both of his friends and enemies, who 
afore “og that he had a flat nose, thick lips, and prominent eyes, like a 


Satyr or Silenus.” 


(W. Smith, Classical Dictionary, 19th 


edn., 1856, 


p. 173, *v. Socrates). Godinho would have been clearer if he had said ; 
* Their boxes eraser are not like the one of Socrates .. .' 


4 Other exaggeration. Yet, Godinho had been in India from 1619. 





4 This i# more correct. 
5 This pro 


vea them to have been very human, indeect. 


® Baltiatin, and other parte of Kashmir. 
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superstition de Mahomet, & superstition of Mahomet, and 
tomba de _ fieure en chaud fell out of the frying-pan into 
mal. Les Peuples de ce grand the fire. The peoples of this 
Thibeth ne sont pas idolatres: Great Thibeth are not idol- 
ear nous avons trouué qu'ils aters: for we have found that 
recognoissent VVnité & Tri- thev acknowledge the adorable 
nité adorable du vray Dieu, ils Unity and Trinity of the true 
scauent quil ya trois Hierar- God; they know there are 
chies d’Esprits Angeliques, three Hiérarchies of Angelic 
diuisés en neuf choeurs, selon Spirits, divided into nine 
les differences de leurs excel- Choirs, according to the differ- 
lences & dignitez, Qu’ ilyawn ences of their excellencies and 
Enfer qui attend les meschans, dignities; that there is a Hell 
& vn Paradis pour la recom- which awaits the wicked, and 
pense des bons. Mais parmy a Paradise for the reward of 
ces veritez, il s'est meslé tart the good." But these truths 
de nuages d’erreur, que le have become mixed up with so 
voisinage des Payens leur a many clouds of error, which 
faict prendre par contagion, through the neighbourhood of 
[P. 8] qu’il faudrait lesappeler the Pagans has spread to them 
Payens, si leur bon naturel & like a contagion, | P. 8] that 
rare piétée ne les rendoit tres- one should call them Pagans, 
dociles & quitter tout le mal were it not that their good dis- 
qu’ils ont puisé du gentilisme. position and rare piety renders 
them very docile to surrender 
all the evil they have drawn 
from heathenism. 

6. Ce Royaume, d'ot ie 6. This kingdom, whence I 
vous escris celle-cy, est plus write this letter, is bigger than 
grand que nostre Portugal. [1 our Portugal.* It professes 
tient ceste mesme Religion que that same Religion which I 
i¢ viens de dire, comme font have just said, as do also many 
aussi beaucoup d’autres Roy- other kingdoms, much bi 
aumes, encore bien plus amples and more opulent still, which 
& opulens, qui confinent auec border on thisone. The name 
celuy-cy. Le nom du lus of the most powerful and vast- 
puissant & estendu est S est is Sophos: * for it stretch- 
car il tient depuis la Chine es from China up to Muscovy, 
ijusqu’en Moscouie, & fait and it is at present opposin 
maintenant teste A la Chine, China, settling by foree o 
demesiant par les armes arms divers differences they 
diuers differens qu’ils ont en- have together. If you want 


‘ The same roflections on these ookiie of the Tibetan creed are in 





et eee eee: | 
ica . The Annual Letter of 1626 doo not refer to any war between the: 
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semble. Que si vous en vou- 
lez voir quelque peinture assez 
auenante a la verité, regardez 
le dessus de Ja Tartarie vers le 
Septentrion dans vos chartes 
de Cosmographic imprimées en 
Europe, car elles ont assez bien 
rencontre en cecy. L’autre 
Royaume s‘appelle Laduca: 
le troisiesme Vsang; aupres 
duquel est ceste fameuse & 
ancienne Cité de Catai, le 
nom de laquelle on a donné a 
tous ces Royaumes. le suis en 
vn diceux nommeée Oque, 
les Naturels duquel sont esti- 
mez par deca les plus vitieux 
& corrompus de tous les deux 
Thibeths, & cependant ie puis 
deposer que de tous les Indiens 
du Leuant, ie n’en ay point 
encore pratique qui ayent tant 
de probité [ P. 9 | d’ esprit, ny 
ad’ inclination aux choses diui- 
nes & ¢ternelles. En vn mot, 
il est tout certain qu'ils ne 
scgauent pas seulement les noms 
de Vimpureté, ny de ces autres 
enormités que la ruse & 
la baenioe ont produites. 


i rs 





* UlTeana, comprising Lassa. 


3 Tf we had only this letter to go by, 
Lassa; but the Annual Letter of 1626 shows 


ancient city of Cathay was 


there is question of a mysterious city. 





Kr. Francisco Godinho, S.J. W. 





im the Annual Letter of 1626; Lad&ikh, 
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to see of it a rather truthful 
picture, look at the_upper por- 
tion of Tartary towards the 
North in vour maps of Cosmo- 
vraphy printed in Europe, for 
they are pretty well correct in 
the matter. The other king- 
dom is called Laduca:' the 
third, Usang.* near which is 
that famous and ancient City 
of Catal, the name of which 
has been given to all these 
Kingdoms,” I am in one of 
these, called Oque,* the 
Natives of which are consider- 
edi to be beyvyond* the most 
Vicious and most corrupted of 
both Thibeths; yet I can as#- 
sert that, of all the Indians of 
the East, 1 have not met anv 
having so much uprightness 
| P. 9 |] of mind or so much in- 
clination for things divine and 
eternal. In one word, it is 
quite certain that they do not 
even know the names for im- 
purity, nor for those other 
enormities which cunning and 
malice have producedl.* 





we might think that this 


“What they call Catayo is not a 


particular kingdom, but a great city, called Katay, the capital of a 
provinee very tear to China, of which they say that the great Monarch of 


{Annual Letter of 1621). 


We do not find the name of 


the Soper is lord.” 
Lassa in de Andrada’s letters of 1624-26, though * Uteang’ cccurs several 
times. 


4A tordpeege os 
: . which F 


for Guge. The Annual Letter of 1626 has 
teves Pereira {Oo descobrimento do Fetece 


192i, 





8 Par decd. To render by ‘ beyond 


To render 28 b Pont 
Capp oman, 






(vicious) would, however, 
Fico we have again par decd, where the 


GR, of 1624 20 dows ¢ de Andrada 





* should we-not GE par dea? 
defeat Codinho's 





om this 
Vimentions this pernicious 


che -Thenararey salesbonastes 
Son anaction: WHI fe Ggioben of st lenge by Joestseci One practice 
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7. Ces Royaumes ont beau- 
coup dd Ecclesiastiques ou 
personnes doedi¢es particuliere- 
ment au seruice de Dieu, ils les 
appellent Lamas. Ce sont des 
ames nourries dans |’ ovsiueté, 
mais pourtant assez blanches & 
nettes de mal, d’autant qu’ils 
soeccupent fort A la priere 
vocale. La plus frequente d’ 
icelles est coprise [sic] en ces 
paroles Om mani pat mem ri, 
Paroles qu'ils n’auoient iamais 
entendués iusques a la venué 
du R. P. Antoine Andrade quia 
faict la premiere descouuerte 
de ces Terres neuues, & qui 
leur dit qu’elles signifioient 
Con io sumb dic Patrom ro, 
c est a dire, Seigneur Dieu par- 
donnez nous nos pechez: de sor- 
te que maintenant ils les disent 
& plus volontiers & plus de- 
uotement en ce sens. 
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7. These kingdoms have 
many Ecclesiastics, or persons 
specially dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God. They call them 
Lamas. ‘They are souls bred 
in laziness; yet, very white 
and free from evil, seeing that 
they are much given to vocal 
praver.* Their most frequent 
prayer is contained in these 
words : Om mani pat mem ri, 
words which they had never 
understood till the arrival of 
the Reverend Father Antonio 
Andrade, who made the first 
discovery of these new Lands, 
and who told them that they 
meant: Con io sumb dic Pat- 
rom ro, that is, Lord God, for- 
qive us our sins ;" so that they 
say them now more heartily 
and more devoutly with this 
meaning. 


is a eel 


whieh Azevedo mentions is a fus primae noctis.." (C. Weasels, op cif., 


p. 100). 


This is correet, so far as the letters thus far found 


go; but a 


creat deal more of the literature on the Téaparang Mission must be still in 


hiding. 
i The remark is incongruous. 


2 The Annual Letter of 1626 has, as read by F. M. Exeteves Pereira 


atvl myself, “* Orn mani patmeonri.” 


See his O descobrimento, pp. 102-103, 





where the formula occurs four times, Godinho has: “Om mani pat 
mem i.’ I hesitated about the mem of my copyist; but M. I Abbé A. 
de Becedeliévre has rewritten the word: a clear mem. Why the ending ri 
instead of Awr ? 

4 As none of the Lamas could interpret the “Om mani patmeonri,” 
de Andrada told them to give to the formula the meaning > stated, 
er were so much addicted to the formula that it was hopeless to make 


or 
“Congd sumbo ga dipaé ta ¢ R6™ in the Annual Letter of 1626, as 
ied by Senhor F. M. § s Pereira in his O descobrimento, p. 103; but 
ibid., p. 137. IT read: “ Conjd sumbo 
drada translates: ‘* Lo 
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Les moeurs & vsages de cea 
peuples sont descrits au long 
dans les Annales que nous 
auons adressées 4 N. R. P. Ge- 
neral. Le principal office de 
ces Ecclesiastiques, est de 
mettre les mains sur tous 
ceux qu ‘ils rencontrent, di- 
sant qu'ils ont vne vertu speci- 
ale d’ attirer sur eux de gran- 
des faueurs du Ciel. 
fort ignorans, & il n'y a point 
{ P. 10] da autre differéce entre 
eux & le peuple que celle de 
la robbe: car on ne les ordonne 
auce autre ceremonie qu’auec 
Vinuestiture d’vne longue 
tunique, comme vne de nos 
robbes de chambre, & on leur 
met yne mittre close sur la 
teste. Ils ont vn lure qui est 
le depositaire de tous leurs 
secretS & sciences: & ils s’en 
fient tellement Aa ce Code, 
qu’ils se contentent d’y scauoir 
lire pour s’ estimer honnestes 
gens. Nous estudions ce liure 
pour penetrer leurs mysteres, 
& maximes. 


8. Quoy qu'ils ont desia 
conceu tant d’opinions de 
nous & de la Foy Catholique, 
qu'au lieu qu’és autres regi- 
ons nous pressons les peuples 
de se faire baptiser; icy, nous 
leur differons ce Sacrement 
pour en aiguiser le desir & ac- 
sear I’ estime par le delay. 

en a vne infifutée qui nous 
collicitent de leur ees ache 


—-.- — Cl ee 


1 The Annual Letter of August 16, 1626, a day earlier than 





ho’s letter. 





Ils sont. 


Fr. Francisco Godinho, S.J... W. Tibet (1626). 6a 


The manners and customs 
of these peoples. are des- 
ecribed in detail in the An- 
nual Letter which we have 
addressed to Our Reverend 
Father General The chief 
work of these Ecclesiastics is to 
lay their hands on all those 
whom they meet, and they savy 
that they have a special virtue 
to draw on them great favours 
from Heaven. They are verv 
ignorant. and there is no 
[P.10} other difference be- 
tween them and the people than 
their dress; for the only cere- 
mony with which they are 
ordained is that they are inves- 
ted with a long tunic, like one 
of our  dressing-gowns, and 
a closed mitre is put on their 
head.* They have a book which 
is the repository of all their 
secrets and knowledge: and 
they trust so much in this Code 
that, if they can read it, they 
are satisfied and esteem them- 
selves honourable people. We 
are studying this book to learn 
their mysteries and maxims.” 

8. Although they have al- 
ready conceived such a high 
a of us and of the Cath- 

Faith, yet, whereas in 
chien countries we urge the 
people to get themselves bap- 
tised, here we postpone that 
Sacrament to whet their desire 
and increase their esteem for it 
by the delay. An _ infinite 
number of them request that 


— eee — A — 


 2odin- 


bis The Annual Letter of 1626 also describes this mitre as * closed at 
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eceste faueur. Nous en rece- 
nons peu & ne refusons person- 
ne. Les esprits de ce pais 
ordinairement sont aigus, et 
pergans, capables de tontes 
sortes desciences. Les murs 
& inclinations tres-bonnes & 
honnestes, la haine des Idoles 
y est parfaicte, comme aussy 
celle des impostures de Maho- 
met dont ils abhorrent les 
Mosquees Le frere du Roy 
qui est Lama en fit desmolir 
vne lan passé. 


%. Et le Rov nous a faict 
bastir cette année 1626. dans 
sa ville de [| P. 11 | Chaparan- 
gua vne Eglise qui est a la verité 
petite, mats tres-belle, & tres- 
riche, & dodt la structure res- 
pond aux frais & despenses 
Royales que sa Maiesté y a 
voulu faire. Elle fut commen- 
cee le propre iour de Pasques, 
auquel iour le Roy luy mesmes 
y voulut porter & poser la pre- 
miere pierre, anec beaucoup d’ 
or qu'il espancha sur les fon- 
demens. Apres luy la Reyne 
Mere, & tous les Princes, & les 
Lamas de la cour en firét de 
mesme. L’ Eglise est dediée 
& nostre Dame d’ Esperance. 





(N.S., XXI, 


we should impart to them this 
favour. We receive few, and 
turn away no one. The mind ot 
the people of this country is 
generally sharp and penetra- 
ting, and able to take in every 
kind of knowledge. Their 
manners and inclinations are 
very good and virtuous ; their 
hatred of the Idols is perfect, 
and so is their hatred for the 
impostures of Mahomet, whose 
Mosques they abhor. The 
King’s brother, who is a Lama, 
had one of them demolished 
last vear-.' 

® And the king has had 
built for us this vear 1626, in 
his town of [ P. 11 | Chaparan- 
gua, a Church which, though 
small indeed, is very pretty 
and very rich,* the building 
corresponding to the Royal 
outlay and expense which his 
Majesty was willing to make 
for it. It was begun on the 
very day of Easter, on which 
day the King himself conde- 
scended to carry and lay the 
first stone, and he scattered 
much gold om the founda- 
tions.* After him, the Queen 
Mother, and all the Princes, 
and the Lamas of the Court 
did the same. The Church 


— a 


l We know from de Andrada that the Kashmiri and other Muham- 
roadans were not allowed to settle within the town of Tsaparang; but not 
that they had a ery anywhere in Guge. - 


= On August 15, 


626, the Fathers were still actively at work cover- 


ing the whole of it, inside, with interesting paintings, chiefly scenes of the 


New Testament: in the sanctuary, m9 ae panels 
Lady's life; the reredos of the altar 


picted scenes of Our 
five panels, not counting the 


eructix and the image of Our Lady and Child, both these sculptured 


(de wulto); scenes of Our Lord's life were to be 


ted round the nave. 


2 The Annual Letter of 1626 describes the ceremony of the prepara- 


tions on Hol 
“ The King 


og ory 


Saturday, and rig he as of the first ome on Raster-AR. 
threw under it [the foundation stone] a good quantity o 
the Annual Letter; hence, : chat pox er 








wo may conclude 


4 The Annual Letter does not mention the presence of the Queen- 
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On voit pardeca force Croix que 
nous auons plantées sur des 
motaignes. La premiere que 
nous dressames ce fut le iour 
del’) Assomption de la saincte 
Vierge. Le Roy en fait faire 
beaucoup d'autres qui seront 
posces sur des hautes et belles 
Pyramides: car l'vsage en est 
frequent icy, mesmes sur les 
sepulchres. 1] ne se peut cire 
combien Us cherissent & reue- 
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is dedicated to Our Lady of 


Hope. One sees yonder * plen- 
ty of crosses which we have 
planted on mountains. The 


first one which we erected was 
on the day of the Blessed Vir- 
gin’s Assumption.* The King 
is having many others made, 
which will be placed on fine 
high Pyramids: for the use of 
it is frequent here, even on the 
tombs." It is impossible to 


Mother, <¢. the King’s mother. She did mot live at Taaparang. We may 
conclude from the Annual Letter that the Queen was present, and we are 
distinetly told that the King’s grandmother (molher de seu aed) lived at 
Tsaparang end was wholly devoted to the Fathers. By * princes * We get 
understand the King’s son, a boy 14 years old, and three nephews and two 
nieces of the Queen, her brother's children. The Lamas of the Court surprise 
us more; but, though they were rather hostile at Toling, those of Tsaparang 
were leas so; during the building of the Church, * Lamés of a certain 
ternple outside the city sent a good quantity of tiles "" for the Church, and 
even carried them all the way on their shoulders. 

1 Par deca. In the sense of la-bas 7 

2 A strange way of speaking, if the cerermony had taken place only 
the day before writing. And when had the many other crosses been 
erected, if the firat was crected only the day before t 

A wooden cross covered with damask had been planted on tho site of 
the foundations of the Church on Holy Saturday, April 11, 1626; but, 
speaking of the erection of open-air crosses in his Annual Letter of 
August 15, 1626, de Andrada does not count it as one of them. ‘** And, a«# 
we had not yet erected any cross, the King himself bethought himeelf 
of the top of this mountain whereon to put the first. It in considerably 
high, the city rising only half-way up; from all four sides one sees very 
far. And for people coming from outside the first thing to be seen is the 
Holy Cross planted there on the top, whence it seems to forebode the 
conquest of this whole kingdom; it is of wood, but covered all over with 
latten. We shall put the second cross on the Church, which is aleo on o 
height, whence it is seen from very far.” (Cf. O deacobrimento, p. 116.) 
I suspect there is something wrong about Fr. Godinho’s feast of Our 
Lady's Assumption: for, if both de Andrada and Godinho speak of the 
same cross as the first, why does Godinho writing on August 16, not speak 
of “yesterday 7°" The Annalist or the copyrst ef the Annual Letter, 
writing on August 15, would naturally have said ** to-day,’ even if he did 
not mention the feast; moreover, wo ahould conclude that, after writing 
about this first cross at his p. 37, the Annalist finished his letter the very 
same day, August 15, atp. 40. Le looks as if Godinho, still full of the 
celobrations of the feast of Our Lady's Assumption, the day before, had 
written ‘Assumption’ instead of * Visitation,” the Visitation falling on 
J 2, Between July 2 and August 15, other crosses mentioned by 
G ho, might have been erected. — - 
& This reference to ‘fine high py 
ane have exy ed that, as late as 1012 or nearly three centuries later, a 
wooden cross should be found at Tsa 
pyramid’? Yet, such is the case. | 
a ough to go out of his way on his return from Gartok and visit 
He finishes hie most valuable report on his journey by this 


. 
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rent la Croix: comme c'est la say how much they cherish 
plus belle marque de leur and revere the Cross: as it Is 
ancienne religion, aussi est the best proof of their ancient 
ce la chose qu’ils honorent religion.’ so is it what thev 























extremely interesting remark ‘* For the casual visitor, if another ever 
Visite Tsaparang, there is, or was, a solitary object from which fancy may 
‘conjure a relic of the mission. A row of whitewashed chortens stands 
near the Dzongpon’s house. One of them, some forty feet high, towers 
above the rest: and on its summit there lies horizontally a weather-beaten 
cross of wood. It may be that chorten was being built while the Lamas 
were demolishing the Church close by; and that ‘gome one, carelessly, or 
perhaps thinking to lay up treasure for himself in two heavens, planted the 
rejected emblem on the Buddhist tomb. In all else the work of destruc- 
tion was complete, and nothing is left to remind men that a Christian 
onee reigned in Tibet."" Cf. Journ. Punjab Hist. Soc.. VI (1919), p. 17s. 
Alas! though ¢o near to the kingdom of heaven, the king of Tsaparang 
was never baptised by the Missionaries. Revolutions, captivity, and 
imprisonment at Ladikh prevented it. The favour shown to the Mission- 
aries cost him his throne. ; 
In the shorter account of his journey which, at Sir Edward Maclagan s 
request, Mr. G. Mackworth Young wrote at Sir Edward's residence, 
Armadale, Simla, on July 24, 1912, I find the following: ** The windows of 
the Jongpon’s house—admittedly an ancient building—are much larger 
than any I have seen in Tibetan houses, considering that they face 
outwards, and not into a courtyard, and they seem to have something of 
an European appearance. But there is no other sign of the mission, 
unless it be found in a wooden cross poised horizontally on the summit of 
a chhorten thirty feet high, and quite inaccessible. I have never scen 
such an ornament on any other chhorten; they are usually crowned with 
representations of the sun and moon. The wood of the cross is dry, and 
not painted or decorated in any way. It is just possible that it was 
found lying about some time after the dissolution of the mission, and 
placed, without any particular object, on a newly-built chhorten.” ~ 
That wooden cross on a chorten thirty or forty feet high may have 
been one of those which the king was going to erect on fine high pyramids, 
ey, apa d as Mr. Young suspects that the Dzongpon occupied the - 
old house of the Fathers. Chortens are tombs or memorials to the dead, and, 
if the pyramid, with the cross lying across it, is a real chorten, it would 
follow that the king did have crosses erected “* even on the tombs,” as he 
intended doing. The punctuation of Fr. Godinho'’s sentence, but tor 
the discovery of this cross on a chorten, would have suggested that, before 
the Fathers came, crosses were frequently found on tombs. Most of 


’ us would have met this with a shrog, and would have blamed Godinho 
p for taking (say) swastikas for crosses. The fact is that, though de 
ts Andrada saw «a mysterious crose on a book at the pehjern monastery, 

in 1625 or 1626, and another, equally mysterious, in a p ing at one 


of the Teaparang monasteries, at a date later than Godinho's 







hacen 










the tomba. 
Does Godinho mean that 
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vniquement; le Roy et les 
grands en portent chacun 
vne pendué au col. Pour 
le peuple nous ne leur permet- 
tos pas pour encore cette sain- 
cte & precieuse enseigne, mais 
leur en faisans esperer le bien, 
nous le leur faisons ainsi desirer 
plus ardemment. 


Ir, Francisco Godinho, S.J., W. Tibet (1626) 


“* 
- 
: 


7s 


honour solely. The King and 
the grandees wear each one, 
hanging from their neck. As 
for the people, we do not yet 
allow them this holy and pre- 
cious token: but we make 
them long for it more eagerly 
by making them hope for its 
blessings. 


mean more, if he regarded swastika signs and such other forms of crosses 
as do eceur in Tibet, on woven fabrics, on the mitres of Lamas, etc., as 
originally Christian. Moreover, he had copied the passage of the Annual 
Letter about the mysterious cross of Toling. *““About the manner 
of death of the Son of God they have certain things which differ 
{from ours), They say that he died giving his blood, which, because 
of the many nails put into his body, flowed from it. But of the Holy 
Cross they know little or nothing. It is true that they have it im 
their book, and they also paint it with o triangle in the middle and cer- 
bagge mysterious letters which they cannotexplain.”” (Cf. O descobrimente, 
p. 96.) 

To comment on this fully ought to take me very far. I have collect- 
ed of late a large number of facts, mostly not noticed before and coming 
from Tsaparang, Lassa and other parts of Tibet, also from Nep&l and 
Bettiah (Champiiran), which, after much scepticiam on my part in this 
matter in former years, have now led me to think that there is in various 
parta of India a great deal of embedded Christianity, the origin of which 
goes back to the first centuries of Christianity. The explanation of it 
would lie in the fact that the Yueh-chi, who invaded Western Tibet in the 
first centuries of our era are to be identified with the Getae, by the Romans 
identified with the Goths, and presumably identifiable with our Jit. 
Allied with the Jats are the Gujre or Guzrs of Gujarit and the Panjab. 
In these I recognise the Georgians (Gurz or Guzr in Persian, or Gurg), '-.«. 
the Hyrcani, possibly the Chur-che of China, nay the Gurkhas of Nepal. 
Kennedy, ere this, had attributed to the wandering Gujars the spread of 
the Krishna stories which are traceable to the G 1 stories, genuine or 
Spocrypue. 1 go astep further by identifying the Gujare with the Hyrcan;, 
who fore Christ, may have been ! ly permeated with Jewish beliefs, 
and through them and the allied tribe of the Alani in China T link up 
India with China, Manchuria and Corea for all such traces of Christianity 
as are found in India and the further East. 

The theory will ap less bold, if I show that tribes once Jewish 
lived on, as late as 1627, in what was once the common home of the 
White Huns, to whom the Getae or Jats, the Guzrs, nay the Rajputs 
generally, would have belonged. 

Fr. Antonio Monserate, S.J., wrote from Kashmir (August 15, 1627): 
This year some peoples offered to become Christians, which are neither 
gentiles nor Maumettans ; they say that, several years [parechi anni: many 
years 7?) ago, ancestors were brought here from other parte; until 


their 
now — have kept their law, which they say is that of Abram, although 
it is full of errors. 


St. Joseph's College, Darjeeling, 
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Vortrait of Fr. Antonio de Andrada, 5..J., the founder of the Jesuit Mission 
in Tibet (1624-30), 








ARTICLE No. 6. 


A Letter of Fr. A. de Andrada, S.J. (Tibet, Aug. 29th, 
1627), and of Fr. Gaspar Diaz, S.J. (Annam, 1627). 


Translated and edited by the Rev. H. Hosten, 8.J. 


The British Museum possesses a published Spanish letter by 
Fr. Antonio de Andrada, of Tibet fame, which Fr. C. Weasels, 
S.J., does not mention in his newly published Zarly Jesuit 
Travellers in Central Asia (The Hague, M. Nijhoff, 1924), 
probably because he did not know of its whereabouts. Fr. C. 
Sommervogel, S.J., in his Bibl. de la UC. de J. (s.v. Andrada, 
A. de, No. 5), mentions the title.| but without showing 
where a copy could be found. Happily, H. Cordier (851. 
Sinica, 1V. 2902) noted that a copy exists in the British 
Museum, marked = r; 

De Andrada’s letters from Tibet are regularly written in 
Portuguese. The text of the letter in the British Museurn 
is not, however, known to have been made public in any 
languages other than Spanish. The translator published 
with it, also in Spanish, another letter by Fr. Gaspar Diaz, 
about Cochinchina, Tonquin, Cambodia, and Siam. 

The two letters cover 2 folio leaves only; they are un- 
numbered, and bear no indication of place or date of printing. 
The date of printing was probably 1629, since the letters 
reached Europe in 1629, apparently before the middle of 
the vear: for the Goa ships had generally left India for Europe 
by the end of February. 

De Andrada’s letter is undated, and its provenance omit- 
ted. There is no doubt, however, that it emanated from 
Tsaparang, in the Province of Guge, Western Tibet. In fact, 
I have lying before me rotographs of the very letter in Portu- 
guese® which the Spanish translator utilized. The original 
letter is dated Tibet, August 29, 1627. It is addressed to “ Fr. 
Valentine Carvalho, Provincial of the Company of Jesus in the 
Province of Goa,’ and is signed by Fr. Antonio de Andrada 
and his two companions in the Mission, Jo&io de Oliveira and 
Alano dos Anjos (Alain de la Bauchére), both Priests. It 
appears to be in Fr. de Oliveira’s writing. In the interests of 
edification, this letter could not then be made public in its 


1 See, below, the italicized portion heading the Spanish text of the 


two letters. | ; 
2 Somehow, the rotographs sent me, afew days ago, have beon given 


by the cles, sa ographer the number 0156. 
z . sts, be Saati to the Society of Jesus. 


e - 
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entirety; it was an answer to certain unfounded rumours 
against the Tibet Mission which had spread among members of 
the Society in Mogor and Goa. Under the circumstances, the 
translator made the best use he could of the letter, a con- 
scientious piece of work. 

The letter was apparently not sent from Tibet till after 
November !2th. 1627: for we have several other letters—all 
MS.—of the members of the Tibet Mission between August 
29th and November 12th, 1627... A belated despatch of de 
Andrada's letter of August 29th, 1627, would explain how 
it missed the ships leaving for Europe in 1628, and was for- 
warded only by the fleet of 1629. A similar fate may have 
overtaken Fr. Diaz’ letter of 1627, which seems likewise to 
have reached Portugal only in 1629. 

Fr. A. Franco, S.J., in his catalogue of Jesuit Missionaries 
sent to the East wid Lisbon (1541—1723), mentions only one 
“Fr. Gaspar Dias,"’ a Portuguese, who left Lisbon in 1597. 
Cf. Synopsis Annalium Portugatliae.* 


St. Joseph's College, Darjeeling. 
July 26th, 1924. 


[P. 1] 


RELACION NVEVA Y Cl- 
ERTA QVE ESCRI-/ue el P. 
Antonio de Andrada Religioso 
de la Oompania de JIesus, en 
carlas/que llegaron este ano de 
1629. con la Nao de la India 
Oriental, dando auiso de todo la 
que passa en el gran Catayo, y 
Reynos del Tihet, y Co- chincht- 
na, Tonquin, Camboia, y Sian. 


1 Weasels, op. cit., p. 92. 


= Apparently bound up with the two lotters, and rotogra 


Reliable new Relation written 
by Fr. Antonio de Andrada, a 
Religious of the Company of 
Jesus, in letters received this 
year 1629 by the East India 
Ship, and containing news af 
whatever goes on in the Great 
Catayo, and the Kingdoms of 
Tibet,*"* and Cochin-china, 
Tonquin, Camboia,* and Sian” 


hed by 


mistake by the photographer, are three pages, numbered 162, 163, 164, 
which the photographer has -marked 9160. The recurring title at 
pp. 162, 164 is: J. Lipeii et virorum eruditorum; at p. 163: ad eumdem 
epistotae. The first letter (p. 162), incomplete, is addressed to a ** Reve- 
rende in Christo Pater,”’ and is dated Lovanii, V. Kal Fobr. ». IOC.V.; 
next comes Epistola DCCCCXXXYV. D. Franciscus Quevedo J. Lipsio 
Loyvanium {pp. 162-163); no date, no mame of place; noxt: Epiatola 
DCCCOXXXVI. D. Franciscus Quevedo J. Lipsio Lovanium (pp. 163- 
164); date: Pintiae. 22 Nevem. ann. 1604. 

* When de Andrada went to Tibet a first time in 1624, he may still 
have had hopes of discovering the ancient Christians of Marco Polo's 
Cathay; what attracted him was the information that boyond the 
Himsé . were to be found people whose religio 
ho continued in Tibet till 1640 ever atated that they had found 

went no further than Tibet and called the co Tibot, 









editors of their letters in Eur 
identifying Tibet with Cathay. 
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1925.| Letters of Fra. A. de Andrada d Gaspar Diaz (1627). 


El Padre Antonio de Andra- 
da superior de aquella mission, 
escriue a su Prouincial que 
reside en Goa, lo que de nuevo 
obro Dios por medio suyo, yv 
de otros dos Padres sus com- 
paneros, que de Goa se le 
embiaron, como refirio en las 
eartas del afio passado. Dize, 
que el credito de las cosas de 
nuestra santa fé, es todolo que 
se puede desear, porque el 
Rey y Reyna, y todos los 
vrandes sefiores no cessan de 
desacreditar a sus Eclesiasti- 
cos, y de alabar vy engrandezer 
In bondad y pureza de nuestra 
santa Ley, y dizen muchos 
bienes de nuestras oraciones, 
avunos, zelo de las almas, yv 
modo de Proceder. 

-Deste animo nace el grande 
respecto que tienen a los di- 
chos Padres de la Compafia, 
y les han dado mano y libertad 
para que prediquen en todas 
partes la ley de nuestro senor 
Iesu Christo, ni ay quien se 
atrevua a ponerles impedimento 
alguno. 


Y porque solos los Eclesias- 
ticos lo pudieran hazer, por el 
grande poder y credito y nu- 
mero que ay dellos, dio este 
buen Rey, sin que passasse 
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Father Antonio de Andrada. 
Superior of that Mission, writes 
to his Provincial, residing at 
Goa. what God has anew 
wrought by means of himeelf 
and two other Fathers, his 
companions, who, as he relat- 
ed in the letters of last year. 
were sent him from Goa' He 
says that the esteem for the 
things of our holy faith is 
all that can be desired: for 
the King and the Queen, and 
all the great lords cease not to 
discredit their Ecclesiastics, 
and to praise and extol the 
goodness and purity of our 
holy Law; and they speak 
much in praise of our prayers, 
fasts, zeal for souls, and man- 
ner of proceeding * 

From this disposition pro- 
ceeds the great respect they 
have for the said Fathers of 
the Company. and they have 
given them a free hand for 
preaching everywhere the law 
of our Lord Jesus: Christ, and 
there is no one who should dare 
to put any hindrance in their 
way. 

And, as the Ecclesiastics 
alone would be able to do so, 
owing to their great power, in- 
fluence, and their number, this 
good King gave to understand, 





2 Cp, with the Portuguese of the joint letter of Aug. 29, 1627: ** Esta 
o eredito das cousas de nossa s™ fee em tal estima q’ nad sabemcs q* 


mais se possa dezojar; o# er" 
grande estima (a parece nad 
esta conta 





de desacreditar as 


como ElRey, a Raynha, etc., alerm da 
pode ser mais) que fazem de nossas cousas, 


seus ecclesiasticos, dizendo 





& 
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por la imaginacion alos Padres, 
en que los ha de extinguir, 
diziendoles algunas vezes, que 
sin falta tendrian por orden 
dellos grandissimos encuen- 
tros si perseuerauan en la 


autoridad y poder que al pre- 


zente. 


Para que se entienda esto 
mejor se deue presuponer, que 
los Lamas, v los Sumbas Ecle- 
siasticos destos Reynos; y en 
la forma que se declaro en las 
cartas del anno passado, sd 
muchissimos, v tan respeta- 
dos del Pueblo, que no ay 
Familia que no pretenda tener 
entre ellos alguno 6 algunos 
de su’ Casa, y tanto que que- 
dandose con el hijo primero, 
es infalible que el segundo v 
tercero, si los ay, han de ser 
dellos, y assi rara es la familia 
que no tenga hijos 6 hermanos 
© tios Eclesiasticos, a los qua- 
les no solo estiman los segla- 
res por la autoridad de su 
habito, mas tambien por el 
deudo que tienen con eilos. 


grandes © excessiuos louucres de nés, da bondade e 
nossas oragdes, jojOs, zello das alrmas, modo de p’ 
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without the Fathers’ even 
thinking of it, that he wall sup- 
press them, telling them at 
times that. if thev [the Lamas] 
continued to have the influence 
and power they now had, they 
fihe Fathers] would without 
fail meet with very great 
opposition at their command.’ 

To understand this better, 
one must know that the La- 
mas and the Sumbas [are] the 
Ecclesiastics of these King- 
doms ; and, according to whut 
was said in last year’s letters, 
they are very many, and so 
much respected by the People 
that there is not a Family but 
tries to have among them one 
or more of the household, so 
much so that, if it keeps the 
eldest son, the second and the 
third, if such there be. will 
infallibly join them; and so, 
rare is the family which has 
not, belonging to the Ecclesi- 
astical state, sons. or bro- 
thers, or uncles; and the 
seculars respect them, not only 
for the honour due to their 
cloth, but also for the ties 
they have with them * 


a 


ureza da st* ley, de 
er, etc."’ 


i ** Donde nace terénos muy grande respeito e amor, e darénos 


ampla liberdade cS m” gosto seu p"* prégarmos en todas suas tr™ a 
ley de Christo sem auer quem ouze a nos encontrar couse algia nesta 
parte. E porqg’ o impedimento total q’ o s™ fee podia ter nestas tr®” 
ead o8 Ecclesiasticos ae mation ha em grande numer: dew este bom Rey 
som nos Oo Imaginarmos om os extinguir, dizendo nos por uezes q’ sem 
falta teriamos gr“ encontros p° sua via delles se tiuessé o poder 
authorid” en q* ate estes tempos viuerad; « pera q’ V. R. saiba mais 
de raiz 0 gq’ passa deue presvupor o seguinte."’ 

2 '* Os Lamas © Sumbés (que sad os Ecclesiasticos) aad m*” em numero 
porg’ como tem p" cO o pouo grande credito e authorid”, nad ha familia 
q’ nad pretenda ter se pellog” tirado o primu- 
genito he infalliuel q’ o seg" © 3° filho quando os ha urd p* via Ecclesi- 
astica, rev a’ tem p" serem 

pello parentesco q’ tem co as 
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Considerando el Rey esto, 
y temiendo que por ser muchos 
y poderosos, yv tan aliados 
con los seglares, podrian ser 
enusa de la ruyna de nu- 
estras cosas, y de nuestra 
santa ley, tam ftauorecida y 
autorizada nora en sus Reynos. 


trat®o cle hazerlos seglares a 
todos. 


El primero con quien lo 
emprendio fue con su herma- 
no, que es Lama mavor y cabe- 
ca de todos los Eclesiasticos del 
Tibet. Priuole luego de varias 
tierras y rentas, y quedo con el 
en tal forma, que jamas los 
pudieron concertar. El motiuo 
que para esto tomo, fue auer 
su. hermano recebido el afio 
passado, a ciento y treinta La 
mas en vn dia, y dezia el Rey, 
que procediendo su hermano 
deste modo, quedaria su Rey- 
no sin soldados, siendole tan 
necessarios para la guerra. 


Hecho esto con su hermano, 
embidé luego varios capitanes 
por sus tierras, con orden 
de quitar los habitos a los 
EKclesiasticos, y hazerlos se- 
glares: y queda esto va execu- 


Considering this, and fear- 
ing that. with their number, 
power and close relationship 
with the laity, they might be 
instrumental in destroying our 
things and our holy law. which 
isso much favoured and en- 
joys so much credit now in his 
Kingdoms, the king thought 
of making them all return 
to lay estate,’ 

‘The first one whom he took 
in hand was his brother, who 
is the grand Lama and head 
of all the Eececlesiastics of 
Tibet Presently he deprived 
him of sundry lands and 
revenues, and he remained 
disposed towards him in sucha 
way that it was never possible 
to reconcile them. The reason 
he [the King] put forward for 
this, was that, last vear, his 
brother in one day admitted 
one hundred and thirty Lamae, 
and the King said that, if his 
brother continued to act thus. 
his Kingdom would be Ieft 
without soldiers, much as he 


needed them for the war- 
Having done this to his 
brother, he sent forthwith 


several captains through his 
dominions, with orders to 
deprive the Ecclesiastics of 
their habit and make them 


familias seculares, de sorte q’ rara se achardé, on q’ pad aia, ou tios, ou 


TERRA, ou filhos."’ 


‘‘Iato presupesto determinou este bom de os enfraquecer, 


eas como era muy evidente, aleuantam'”, 


* podiad ser de ruins 


nestas tr*", assy polla multidaS dos ditos miataubantdac: como pella 
lianga de sangue, q’ tem cO os seculares, se viasé entrar nossa s'* ley tad 


florente nesta tr® como ia imaginauad."’ 





2 ++ E assy a pr* 
irmad, q ‘iis ecalesios 


con 2 o dito Rey entendeo foi seu proprio 
e caboga doa mais nestes sous 


Reynos, e assy lhe 


tirou varias terras © ROCHE OG NSS e6 elle em formag’ nad oune ia mais 


oderéase concertar, dando p 
26 am Be ee conte ¢ vinte Las 


diminuya em grande parte os q* poderad seruir 








© anno passado fizera o dito seu 
25k RSeennse nesta forma lhe 
guerra de soldados.”’ 





> 
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tado con todos los Sumbas, 
que eri en mayor numero yy 
ov no se hallaran ciento dellos 
en todos estos Reynos, y a 
todos hizo casar, y viuen como 
seglares. 


De los Lamas estan ya 
seglares grande parte, y a los 
que repugnaré mando viuir en 
vnas montanias metidos en 
cuebas, en las quales no tienen 
que comer, mas que lo que 
piden de limosna, y no gozan 
de la libertad que de antes: yv 
como esta vida es tan aspera 
para ellos, piensa el Rey que 
presto bolueran yv obedeceran 
a sus mandatos. 


Con esto se espera que 
presto quedaran todos con tan 
poco poder, que no pueda 
aunque quieran estorusr nu- 
estra santa ley, o1 impedir 
la conuersion. 

Estando todo esto compu- 
esto y quieto, esperamos que 
el Rev se baptizaré, y el assi 
(P. 2) lo dize, aunque dessea 
que sepamos primero de rayz 
los errores de su libro, para re. 
futarlos en luntas que pre- 
tende hazer con los mas doctos 
de sus Eclesiasticos. Assim- 





suas tr“ varios capitads, 
secular, oq’ 8@ tem execu 





([N.S., XX, 


seculars; and this has now 
been done in the case of all the 
Sumbas, who were more nu- 
merous, and not one hundred 
of them will now be found 
in all these Kingdoms: he 
made them all marry, and they 
live like seculars.' Already a 
great part of the Lamas are 
seculars, and those who resist- 
ed were ordered to go and live 
in certain mountains, confined 
to caves; there they have 
nothing to eat, except what 
they beg as alms, nor have 
they the liberty they had 
before ; and, as this sort of life 
is so hard for them, the King 
thinks that they will soon come 
back (?) and obey his orders. 
In this way it is hoped that all 
of them will soon be left with 
so little power that they will 
not be able, even if they wish, 
to hamper our holy law or 
hinder conversions.* 

When all this is settled and 
everything is quiet, we hope 
that the King will receive 
Baptism, and he says he will, 
though he wishes us first to 
know thoroughly the errors of 
their book, in order to refute 
them in Meetings which he in- 
tends having with the most 





' '*Apoz isto entondeu cO os domais Ecclesiasticos mandando p’ 


ve os fizess® deapir os habitos, « tomar o 
oem quaci todos os sumbas q’ erad mais em 





numero, de sorte q’ in destes so nad acharad conto em todos estas terras, 
sendo pr”, segundo we diz, sinco on aeia mill; fez, e falloe cazar eo viuer 
como seculares « cazados,” 
* *O« Lamés em parte ested ia seculares, a outros q’ m'” repugnad 
o tal estado pellas cOmodidades en q’ viué nelle, mandou morar nalgias 
serras em couas, onde né tem q" comer, mais gq’ oq’ uad pedir de esmolla, 
nem cocasiad de viner tad 6 larga como pr’, © como este termo he 
tad agro csperasse q° m™ gedo uoltem todos. Neste termo se p‘cede co — 
os ecelesiasticos, ¢ experamos na divina bondade que em breues mezes 
faas ec} muy pouco poder, e nos p' conseg’® sem o sobrosso q’ nos avind 
causar."* ba a _. oz 
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sino [sic] determina y’ primero 
se baptize la Reyna con toda 
su gente, y dize que luego el 
con ¢] Principe su hijo hara lo 
mismo. De la otra gente se 
han conuertido muchos, y 
recebido la agua del santo 
bautismo. 


Es muy particular el amor 
que tiene a los Padres y les ha 
hecho grandes mercedes, vsan- 
do con ellos de grande liberali- 
dad, por mas que lo procuran 
estoruar, y no es posible que 
veciba algo dellos, aunque selo 
ofrezcan como lo haze de la 
otra gente. y dize que es 
pecado recebir de los winis- 
tros del Euangelio. y que es 
inmuy deuido que el les dé 
quanto tiene. 


Esto es lo que breuemente 
se puede dezir desta mission, 
dexando lo demas para la re- 
lacion general de aquellas par- 


tes Antonio de Andrada. 








SI 
learned of his Ecclesiastics. 
He also wants the Queen and 
all her people to be baptized 
first, and he says that he and 
the Prince his son will at once 
do the like.’ Many of the 
other people have been con- 
verted, and have received the 
water of holy baptism. 

Towards the Fathers he en- 
tertains a very special affec- 
tion, and he has granted them 
great favours, showing himself 
verv liberal towards them, 
however much they tried to 
dissuade him; and he will not 
by any means receive anything 
from them, as he does from 
the other people, even should 
they offer, and he says that 
to receive from the ministers 
of the Gospel is sinful, and 
that it is for him very becom- 
ing to give to them whatever 
he has. 

This is in brief what can be 
said of this Mission.* The 
rest is reserved for the general 
relation of those parts. 


Antonio de Andrada. 


| **Compostas estas couSsas esperamos *e converta este Key sem 


# ellos q® tem. 


demora, e elle assy o pratica, postoq’ dereja sailbamos pr° de rais os 
erros do seu liuro, p™ os poder confutar em juntas dos seus mais 
doutos, q’ determina fazer. Assy mais tem dito © determinado se 
bautize pr® a Raynha co sua gente, eq’ apoz isso elle com o Principe seu 
filho fara o mesmo.”" ; ; 

The last sentence of this paragraph in the Spanish letter is not in the 
Portuguese text of this letter. A search in the other letters of 1627 might 
show on what authority it was inserted in the Spanish text. 

The Prince was 14 years old in 1626. 

2** Nad ha p” q’ escrevamos « V. RR. o grande amor q’ nos tem 
« mostra, as m'"* «© continuas charidades q’ nos faz, o m'” q’ nos tem 
dado m™” 4 forga sem lhe podermos ir 4 mad, como pretendemos, e 
isto sem respeito a interesse p’prio, q° he ponto de m'* cons 3 
dizendo q’ he peceado receber nada dos P™, «© muy deuido dar the 


; ie to - neatea issad.”* 
** Isto he mom breue oq pas=s he f sufficient 


tewarda the Fathers there is proo 


_ Of the King’s t | 
' Tite MS. letters. Since ae Andrada’s return to Tibet in 1625, he had 
> spent on xt 


the Fathers more than Re. 10,000. 
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Siquese la del Padre Gaspar 
Diaz. 

El Reyno de la Cochinchina 
es vna punta que corre del 
Reyno de Tonquin hasta e) de 
Champa. Tiene seis 6 siete Pro- 
uincias, No renta el Rey 
mas de vn millon, y paga 
tributo al de Tonquin, como 
vasallo suyo, por no ser tanto 
esta siempre con las armas en 
las manos contra el de Ton- 
quin, temiendo que le pida 
mas, vy por esta causa huelga 
de tener los Iapones en su 
Reyno, v desea mucho a los 
Portugueses, vy para obligarlos 
los dio tierra en que edifiquen 
ciudad, y auentajada a la de 
Macan ; con Ja qual tiene gran- 
de correspondencia y trato, v 
se presentan cosas de entram- 
bas partes. 


Llaman los Chinas a este 
Revno Annan, los lapones 
Cochin, y los Portugueses 
Cochinchina. Tiene de largo 
por la costa del mar cien 
leguas, y de ancho por la 
tierra solas cinco y seis, y @ 
vezes dos. Diuidese con vnas 


_—— 


Follows the letter of Father 
Gaspar Diaz. 

The Kingdom of Cochin- 
china forms a strip of land 
which runs from the Kingdom 
of Tonquin up to that of 
Champa.' It comprises six or 
seven Provinces. The King 
gets a revenue of not more than 
one million and pays tribute to 
him of Tonquin, as his vassal. 
Being less strong, he is always 
on a war-footing against him 
of Tonquin, lest he should ask 
him more: and for this reason 
he is glad to have the Japan- 
ese* in his Kingdom, and he 
is very anxious to have the 
Portuguese; and to lay them 
under obligation he gave them 
land where to build a city, a 
better one than that of Ma- 
ean,® with which he has much 
intercourse and trade, both 
sides exchanging things. 

The Chimese call this King- 
dom Annan, the Japanese 
Cochin, and the Portuguese 
Cochinchina* It has a length 
along the coast of one hun- 
dred leagues, and a breadth 
across country of only five 
or six, and at times two. It 





ge 


1 Champa: the extreme S.E. of Indo-China; the Bint-Thuin pro- 
vince of Cochin-China is still called by that name. The eee are Champa 


waa a city and kingdom on the Ganges near the modern B 
obson-J 


Agalpur. Of. 


‘ obson, 1886, s.v. Champa. ' 

2 Most of these Japanese appear to have been Catholics. Had they 
fled from persecutions at horne? Very likely. About this same time 
there was a colony of J Speuens Christians, with a quarter and a Captain 
of their own, at the Capital of Arakan. Fr, G. Diaz’ letter tells us of a 


‘ Cochin. Kuchi in Malay; Kuuchon in Annamite; Kiu-Ching in 
: $8. Chines® 


»; Kaw-Chen in 
Yule, op. cit., «.v. Cochin-China. 


Chinese z : the ancient name of the province of 
‘Thanh'-hoa, in which the city of Hue has been the ts 


capital since 1398. 


- a « 
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are also the Moja, os 
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sierras de los Mynois, que 
viuen de la otra parte, y no 
tienen Rey, y son tenidos por 
barbaros, aunque no dexan de 
ser capazes del Fuangelio. 


La tierra de Cochinchina es 
muy fresca y apacibla, por las 
muchas vegas y rios que la 
riegan. Tiene muchas perdi- 
zes, gallinas brauas, y mucha 
variedad de aves de mar Vv 
tierra, que cantan suauemen- 
te; grande abundancia de pes- 
cados, y los mas sabrosos de 
todo Oriente. Carnes pocas, 
y peco arroz, mas mucha 
plata que le traen los Iapo- 
grande cantidad de Bu- 
falos, vy de gallinas domesticas, 
no asside vacas. 


Los cavallos son pequefios, 
mas muy fuertes, v tan li- 
geros que andan como postas. 
Sus sedas no son finas, y la 
pimienta no tan buena, como 
la dela India, mas es estimada 
de los Chinas, por lo mucho 
que enciende. 

Las casas son de madera 
cubiertas de paja, y solo el 
Rey y los pegodes ina cubren 
con teja. Cogen algun men- 
join. Ay muy altas y espesas 





. LL, Carrez, 


1900, Map 45, places the * Muonga ' 


from T 
ner, p. 26 
Champa. The Muon 










Gash, Encycl., VII, 
2 This seems to re ‘the mean 





on the con 












4 
* 


- . i 


S.J., Atlas geographicus SJ. Parisiis, G 
in the mountains se rating Laos 


Taran&itha’s (Tibetan) History of Buddhism, by Schief- 
. #peake of the realm of 
aro related 


used 3 dnt Merah § yess rt dives, Of. Oa Cf. Cath, iy 


benjui, 


benjamin, benzoin: a kind of of ‘ineanae’ derived from 
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is separated by certain moun 
tains from the Mynois,? who 
live on the other side, and 
have no King; they are con- 
sidered to be barbarians, al- 
though they are not unfit for 
the Gospel. 

The country of Cochinchina 
is very cool and pleasant, 
owing to the many meadows 
and rivers watering it. There 
are many partridges, and wild 
fowls, and a great variety 
of sea and land birds, which 
sing sweetly; there is great 
abundance of fish, the dainti- 
est in the whole Orient. 
There is little Hesh-meat and 
rice, but plenty of silver, 
which the Japanese bring into 
the country ;- there are great 
numbers of Buffaloes and of 
domestic fowls, but not of 
cows. “TThe horses are small, 
but very strong, and so fleet 
that thev run like post-horses. 
Their silks are not fine, and 
the pepper is not as good as 
that of India, but the Chinese 
esteem it for its great pungen- 


cy: 


The houses are of wood, 
covered with straw ; only those 
of the King and the Pagodas 
are covered with tiles. ‘hey 
gather some menjoin.* There 


—-~+—- — —— 


G. Colombier, 


Munyang. Cf. Yule. op. céit.. 4.6. 


to the Laotines. In Annam ‘there 
me Puongs in Cambodia. Khas in Laos, etc. Cf. 


rather than: ‘take away.” There 


is some silver in Tonking ; but I aos preg eect there is racy in Annam worth 


be 1906 ft pe rh 


rich in mincrale. 
ule, op. cit , 4.0. 
: of the 





menjul Of. 
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arboledasde Aguila y Calamba; 
y los que entran por ellas van 
ronpiendo con trabajo, y no 
saben boluerse sin mirar al 


sol, y a ciertos passos que 
dexan notados, el Calamba 
vale en Trellez a treinta 


va quarenta ducados la libra. 


Secanle del mismo arbol 
que la Aguila, y solo se 
diferencia en que el Calamba 
es la parte del arbol mas seca, 
¥ mas refinada con los rayos 
del Sol. Descubrenlo por el 
olor, y cuestales grande traba- 
jo, por el peligro de varios 
animales muy fieros, como 
ossos, tigres, badas, monos de 
grandes cuerpos, y otros que 
acometen vy matan la gente, 
quando no se saben guardar 
dellos. 


Los Cochinchinas crian e] 
cabello como los Chinas, mas 
no los prenden sobre la cabeca 
como ellos, traenle suelto sob- 
re los ombros, delante o derras 
[sic] de la cara, tapan la mi- 


[N.S., + wp a 


are very high and thick groves 
of Aguila' and Calamba,;* 
and those who penetrate into 
them advance with difficulty, 


and they cannot get back 
without consulting the sun 
and noting certain traces 


which they leave behind: the 
Calamba is worth from thirty 
to forty ducats a pound at 
Trellez® They get it from 
the same tree as the Aguila, 
and the only difference is that 
the Calamba is the driest part 
of the tree, that which has 
been most refined by the rays 
of the Sun.* They discover 
it by its smell, but it costs 
them much trouble: for there 
is danger from divers very 
herce animals, such as bears, 
tigers, badas,® big monkeys, 
and others, which attack the 
people and kill them, when 
they do not know how to de- 
fend themselves against them. 


The Cochinchinese grow 
their hair like the Chinese, 
but they do not tie it on the 
head like them; they wear it 
loose on the shoulders, in front 
of them or behind ; they cover 


Yule, op. cit., #.v. aloes and eagle-wood, the ** odo- 


rous wood" mentioned by Camdes in connection with Champa: used 
as incense. (Malayal., agi/; Hindi, agar; Skt. aguru, agaru; Malay, 
gaharu, gaGru; hence in English: eagle-wood, garroo wood, agla-wood, 


nugeer- and tugger wowdd.) 
act Calamba. 
aloes wood. 
* Trellez. 
ia not clear at this place. 


alte assai, che se si taglia essendo 
essendo il tronco antico, riesce C 


abada: rhinoceros 


#v. abada. 


See also Dalgado, op. cit., 4.v. dguila, 
Cf. Yule, op. cit., «ce. calambac: the finest hind of 


Perhaps, Treliez in the printed copy. The 

Not identified. 

* Fr. A, Cardim, &S.J., says of Tonquin: . 

giouane, deuviene Aguila; se si taglia 
" (Relatione Provincia del 


(fiappone, 51, quoted from Dalgado, op. cit., 4.v. calamba. 
* Bada ar in general, in spite 
genderin Portuguese. Cf. Yule, op. cift., «6. abada; 


uila. 


rotograph 
“FE vo albero istesso, 
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tad de la cabecga a la parte 
del celebro, para parecer me- 
jor, Lifien los dientes de negro. 
Los nobles dexan crecer las 
vias de las manos, v traen las 
de los pies cortadas y muy 
polidas, andan descalcos toda 
la vida, sino es el Rey y algun 
Mandarin viejo. SO de cuer- 
pos altos v bien hechos, el 
color mas blanco que moreno, 
las faciones buenas, las nari- 
zes chatas algun tanto, y 


largas. Son de buenos natur- 
ales y Ilanos. No vsan de 
muchas ceremonias, en las 


quales son enfadeosos los Chi- 
nas, y los Iapones. 


No temen como [P. 3] los 
Chinas. En la catana, mos- 
quete, y artilleria son muy 
diestros, y precifise de solda- 


dos. No tienen la arrogancia 
de los Iapones, ni estiman 
sus cosas en mas que la 


delos otros; aman a los foras- 
tieros, y se pagan mucho de 
qualquiera cosa suya. 


Pierdense por los de color 
blanco, y con gusto miran a 
sus caras, manos y pies, y los 
descubren los bragos para 
verlos mejor. Toda la vida 
andan vendiendo y comprando 
de tierra en tierra, y las 
mugeres mas que los hom- 
bres, cllas sustentan a sus 
maridos, vendiédo en sus 
casas por las las [sic] calles, y 
en las plazas, aun las mas 
honradas. 

Todos los dias ay mercado 


il — ee 


a 


half the head on the side of 
the brain, for the sake of 
beauty, and dye their teeth 
black. The nobles let grow 
the nails of their hands; but 
they cut their toe-nails, and 
keep them highly polished ; 
all their life they go barefoot, 
the King and some old Manda- 
rino excepted. They are tall 
and well-formed; their com- 
plexion is white rather than 
swarthy; their features are 
pleasing; their nose is slight- 
ly flat, and broad. They are 
good-natured and gentle. 
They do not use much cere- 
mony, the Chinese and the Ja- 
panese being repelling in this 
matter. Thevare not timorous 
like the Chinese. They are very 
dexterous in using the catana ' 
and the musket, and in hand- 
ling artillery, and they pride 
themselves on being soldiers. 
They have not the arrogance 
of the Japanese, nor do they 
value their own things more 
than those of others; they are 
fond of foreigners, and they 
take much pleasure in having 
any of theirthings. They are 
extremely fond of white-skin- 
ned people; they take plea- 
sure in examining their faces, 
hands and feet; they uncover 
their arms to see them better. 
All their life they go from 
place to place, selling and 
buying, the women even more 
than the men; the women main- 
tain their husbands by selling 
at home, in the streets and the 
squares, even the most res- 
pectable of them. Every day 


— —— 











1 Catana: a short aword, like the al/ange (scimitar), from the Japa- 


nese katana, Cf, Dalgado, op, ctt., 4.v. catana. 
give catan; the Portuguese, catana. 


The Spanish dictionaries 
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publico de todo genero de 
mercaderias) Comen con vnos 
palitos, v comen mucho y 
beuen poco, aunque sea vino. 
No son viciosos, v es la gente 
mas honesta de todo Oriente. 
Tienen muchas mugeres, abor- 
recen mucho el pecado netan- 
clo, y espantanse si lo oven 
dezir de otras naciones. Vis- 
ten Cabayas de Tonquin, yv 
las mugeres como las mas 
honestas de Europa 


En este Reyno residen an 
[sic] este ao de 1627. quinze 
Religiosos de la Compafia, 
onze Sacerdotes y quatro Her- 
manos, vno dellos estndiante 
lapon. Todos estan ocupa- 
dos en la conuersion desta 
gente repartidos en tres casas. 
La primera y principal en 
Faysv, Corte del Principe, vy 
en ella estan cinco Padres y 
dos hermanos. Es muy copi- 
oso el fruto que se haze, y 
con el fauor del Rey crece cada 
dia, y con las conuersiones de 
algunos Grandes deste Reyno. 


Otra Casa esta en vna pobla- 
cion de lapones Christianos, 
y con ellos vn Padre y vn 
iermano, a esta acuden los 
Mercaderes Iapones, assi Gen- 
tiles como Christianos, y con 
todos se haze grande fruto, 
en esta ay sermones de la 
passion en los Domingos y 
viernes de la quaresma, y se 





— 


1 Sodomy 


do, #.e. 
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there is public market for all 
sorts of merchandise. Thev 
eat with a kind of small 
sticks; they eat much, but 
drink little, even though it be 
wine. They are not inclined 
to vice, but are the most 
decent people of the whole 
Orient. They have many 
wives, but abhor greatly the 
abominable sin,' and they are 
shocked to hear of other 
nations that they are addicted 
to it. They wear Tonquin 
Cabayas,*> and the women 
dress like the most modest in 
Europe. 
This vear 1627, there reside 
in this kingdom fifteen Rell- 
gious of the Company, eleven 
Priests and four Brothers, 
one of them being a Japanese 
student. All are busy with 
converting this people. They 
are distributed in three hou- 
ses. The first and chief 
house is at Fayso, the Prince's 
Court.* Here there are five 
Fathers and two Brothers. 
Great is the fruit gathered 
here; and, thanks to the 
King’s favour and the conver- 
sion of some Grandees of this 
Kingdom, it increases daily. 
There is another House in a 
settlement of Japanese Chris- 
tians. There is with them a 
Father and a Brother. It is 
frequented by the Japanese 
Merchants, both Heathen 
and Christian. Much fruit is 
made with all of them. Here 
there are sermons on the 
Passion on the Sundays and 


——— A A ll 
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2 Cabaya. In India a long tunic of muslin. Cf. Yule and Dalge-. 


- = = ab Fae 
"3 The Prince. In the Portuguese parlance of the period the word — 
- means the beir-apparent, as still in England. period. word 
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cantan las letanias, y ay dis- 
ciplina general. Aqui se cele- 
braron los Oficios Diuinos en 
la semana santa, con tanta 
solemnidad, como si fuera la 
ciudad toda de Christianos, 
jitardse para esto ocho Sacer- 
dotes de Ia COpania, y dos her- 
manos, y vn Sacerdote seglar 
con algunos Citores, acudierd 
a ellos todos los Christianos 
destas Aldeas, vy de la Corte 
del Principe, que ya son en 
yrande numero, vy muchos 
Gentiles de diuersas partes ; y 
todos adoraron el santissimo 
Sacramento, que se puso en vn 
monumento con grande orna- 
to, acompanaron todos la pro- 
cession qué se hizo el Domingo 
de la Resureccion antes de 
amanecer, por vna calle de 
lapones vezina desta Casa, 
con grandes muestras de aleg- 
ria. 


Otra Casa esta en el fin del 
Reyno, enfrente de la Isla 


de Pulocambi a la parte de 
Champa. 








resembling a sepulchre 
Churches on Maundy-Thursday., 
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Fridays of Lent, and they 
sing the litanies, and there is 
general discipline. Here du- 
ving the Holy Week, the 
Divine Offices are celebrated 
with as much solemnity 
as if the city consisted 
entirely of Christians. For 
the occasion there assembled 
eight Priests of the Company 
and two Brothers, and a secu- 
lar Priest, with some singers ; 
all the Christians of these 
Villages, and of the Prince's 
Court, who are many already, 
flocked to those services, as 
also many Gentiles from vari- 
ous parts; and all adored the 
Most Holy Sacrament, which 
was placed with much splen- 
dour on a repository;' on 
the Sunday of the Resurrec- 
tion, before dawn, all accom- 
panied with great demonstra- 
tions of joy the procession, 
which made its way through 
a street of Japanese, next to 
this House.* There is ano- 
ther House at the extremity 
of this Kingdom, opposite 
the Island of Pulocambi, to- 
wards Champa.” 





i Un monumento, which we translate by repository: an altar, often 
. and even called so, which is used in Catholic 


2 On Easter-day 1908, while at Haz&ribaigh, | was awakened before 
dawn and for a time much mystified by the siuging of hymns and carols, 


at timeos faint, at times quite near. 


It wae a procession of Indian Chris- 
tians belonging to the Dublin Mission, 
4 arrez, op. cit., Map No. 45, 


laces in front of Palo-Cambir (sic) 


ad 
(or the Island of Kou-lao-chan) Dinh-Phoan (Ranran) and Phuyen. 


Before the suppression of tho 
(Tonquin and Cochinchina) tnission 
ésat, Kien-lao, Van-ninh, Domea, 


Society, the Josuite had in Annam 
tations at: Ké-cho (Hano1), Ké-né, 


Hien (Hé-an), Cua-bang, Anvuc, 


Cue-civa, Cua-thai, Ké-hoa, Bo: chinh, Dinh-cat, Sin-hoa (Hué), Tourane, 


Fai-fo [read: Faiso}, Cacciam, Poulo-Canton, Baubo 
-ran (Dinh-Phoan), stata 
ong, 


nhon, 
Baria, Pinhalou, Thonol, Qud 

‘The Jesuit 
1630 Fra. 


000, including many bonzes, 
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m, Nuoeman, Qui- 


Cambir; in Cambodia, at: Bien-hoa, 

avecea (Lovek): in Siam, at: Ayu 

ok, Mergui, Tenasserim. Cf. L. Carcez, thid 

on in Indo-China began in 1618. 
de Rhodes and Antonio Marques converted over 


Between 1627 and 
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El traje ordinario de los de 
la Compafia en este Reyno, es 
traer el cabello crecido, la 
corona abierta, la barua sopre 
peyne, vna loba como la que 
traya el santo Francisco Xa- 
bier, los pies descaleos quando 
caminéi, 6 con alpargatas. El 
mayor fruto desta mission, de- 
mas de los muchos que se 
conuierten a nuestra santa Fé, 
es el grande descredito que 
tienen de sus Pagodes, y de 
los ministros dellos, los quales 
no se atreuen a tratar de sus 
sectas. En vno destos Tem- 
plos auia grande numero de 
Idolos dorados, y aora no se 
hallan tres, y estos sin manos 
¥y sin narizes, y porque no se 
atreuieron los Christianos a 
derriuarle, le quitaron el teja- 
do, para que llouiesse sobre 
los Idolos, y cayesse el Pagode 
totalmente, y enfrente del 
edificaron vna Iglesia del Sal- 
uador. Tienen los Christia- 
nos aquel comedimiento y 
blandura de los Chinas, y co- 
mo la tierra no es de muchas 
delicias, proceden con tan 
buenas conciencias, que a pe- 
nas tienen de que confessarse. 


Vno Hamado Lorencgo sand a 
muchos enfermos desauciados 
de la vide, cd la agua bédita 


y cd la sefial de la Craz que 
fazia sobre ellos quando se la 


daua a beuer. 


In this Kingdom the usual 
dress of those of the Company 
is to let their hair grow long, 
to wear the tonsure, and the 
beard slightly trimmed,' and 
a gown like that worn by St. 
Francis Xavier; when they 
travel, they go barefoot, or 
wear sandals.* Besides the 
many converted to our holy 
Faith, the best fruit reaped 
in this Mission is the great 
disregard of the people for 
their Pagodes and the minis- 
ters of them, who do not dare 
treat about their sects. In one 
of these Temples there was a 
great number of gilt Idols, 
and now you do not find three 
of them, and these too without 
hands and noses; and, as the 
Christians did not dare to pull 
it down, they removed the 
roof, so that it might rain on 
the Idols and that the Pagode 
might fall down completely ; 
and in front of it they built 
a Church of the Saviour. The 
Christians have the politeness 
and delicacy of manner of the 


Chinese, and, as the country 


does not afford much luxury, 
they live in such purity of 
conscience that they have 
hardly matter for confession. 
One of them, called Lawrence, 
cured many sick people, whose 
life wus despaired-of,* by 
means of holy water and 
making on them the sign of 
the Cross when it was given 


them to drink. 
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Tratard otros de dar de 
palos a vn Christiano, por auer 
hurtado vna cosa de poca 
monta, y dauan por razon, 
que no era conueniente que se 
pudiesse dezir que la ley de 
los Christianos era ley de la- 
drones, Otras cosas semejantes 
se pudieran referir, v se remi- 
ten a las cartas generales. 


Bautizaronse en este afio 
mil y dozientas [sic] y treinta 
y seis adultos. fuera de los 
niflos, casaronse algunos Prin- 
cipales despues de hechos 
Cristianos. los quales pueden 
ayudar mucho a la conuersion, 
y vno destos dixo publica- 
ménte, que la Fe yv la ley de 
los Portugueses, por ser la de 
Christo era la verdadera. 


[P. 4] 


Deste Reyno passaron al de 
Camboia vn Padre Iapon, y 
vn hermano Portugues para 
ayudar a los Iapones que alli 
viuen, y tratar de la conuer- 
sion de aquellos Gentiles. 
Este ano se hizo vna casa de la 
Compafiia en Caohan (7?) Corte 
de aquel Rey. Edificola en 
las suyas con grande gusto 
vna Christiana llamada _ Iu- 
ana. Estan en ella tres Pad- 
res y vn hermano, y dos 
Catequistas. Bautizose vna 
Oricaya, que es lo mismo 
que muger pequena del Rey 
ya difunto, v otra persons 
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Perhaps, * Cachan.’ The ro 
no. | at such « place in Cam 
i part im Cambodia. 
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Others gave a drubbing to a 
Christian for having stolen a 
thing of little value, and the 
reason they gave was that it 
was not proper that people 
should be able to say that the 
law of the Christians was 
a law of robbers. We might 
relate other similar things, but 
they are held over for the 
general letters. 

This year there were bap- 
tized, exclusive of the child- 
ren, one thousand two hund- 
red and thirty-six adults, and 
some leading persons were 
married, after becoming Chris- 
tians; these latter can much 
promote the work of conver- 
sion; and one of them said 
publicly that, as the Faith 
and the law of the Portuguese 
was that of Christ, it was the 
true one. 


A Japanese Father and a 
Portuguese Brother went from 
this Kingdom to that of Cam- 
boia in order to assist the 
Japanese living there, and to 
further the conversion of 
the Heathen there. This year 
a house of the Company was 
built at Caohan.' the Court of 
that King A Christian wo- 
man, called Juana, had much 
pleasure in building it within 
her houses (?). There are in it 
three Fathers and a _ brother, 
and two Catechists. There was 
baptized an Orancaya,* which 
means * little wife” of the late 


—_—— 


anh is not clear here. Carrez has 
He marks, however, Can-car:, 


orang kaya, 
p. 192. No writer quoted by 
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principal con reputacion de 
nuestra santa Fé, y de los 
Ministros del Euangelio. Lo 
mismo hizo Tuan Pablo muy 
conocido por su nobleza, y 
por la Embaxada con que fue 
al Rey de Sian. Conuertiose 
otra mucha gente, y cada dia 
esperamos la conuersion de 
muchos otros. 


Tambien passaron a Pulo- 
cumby otros tres Padres, v vn 
Hermano, v¥ se hizo vna casa 
para tratar de la conuersion 
de aquella gente. Ayudod 
mucho a esta Casa wna hija 
del Gouernador passado, que 
fue grande bienhechor de los 
de la Compafiia que alli viuia, 
eon gue crecio el] numero de 
los Christianos. 

A Tonquin fueron dos Pa- 
dres de la Compania en vn na- 
uio de Portugueses, y como 
Rey deseaua mucho 
tener Padres de la Compania 
en sus tierras, viédoles alla, 
pidioles q’ se quedassen. Lox 
naturales por la fama de lo 
q' ellos hazen en la Cochinchi- 
na, desean oir jlas cosas de 
nuestra santa Fé, y no se duda 
que la recebiran, por ser gente 
que trata mucho de la otra 
vida. Quando Hegaron los 
Padres estaua el Rev de par- 
tida para la guerra contra el 
Rey de Cochinchina, porque 
no le pagaua tanto de tributo 

ufito el pedian. -Mando a los 

dres que le aguardassen 
hasta Ja buelta ; en tanto pre- 
dicaron los Padres el Santo 
Euangelio, y 3e bautizaron 
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King, and another influential 
person, which redounded to 
the honour of our holy Faith 
and of the ministers of the 
Gospel. John Paul, a man 
well-known for his noble rank 
and the Embassy with which 
he went to the King of Sian, 
was also baptized. Many 
other pecple were converted, 
and every day we expect the 
conversion of many others. 

Three other Fathers and a 
Brother went also to Pulocam- 
by, and a house was built, with 
a view to the conversion of the 
people there. This House 
was mach helped by a daugh- 
ter of the former Governor, a 
great benefactor of those of the 
Company, who lived there,! 
whereby the number of the 
Christians increased. 

Two Fathers of the Company 
went to Tonquin on board a 
Portuguese ship, and, as the 
King there was very anxious 
to have in his lands Fathers 
of the Company, he, on seeing 
them there, asked them _ to 


remain. The natives, having 
heard what the Fathers 
do in Cochinchina, wish to 


hear the things of our holy 
Faith, and there is no doubt 
that they will accept it, as 
they are people who are very 
solicitous about the life to 
come When the Fathers ar- 
rived, the King was about to 
start on a war against the King 
of Cochinchina, because he did 
not pay him as much tribute 
as he wanted. He ordered 
the Fathers to await his re- 
turn. Meanwhile, the Fathers 








ur.) came thither.” 
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mas de trecientos, y arbolaron 
algunas Cruzes. Claro pro- 
nostico de q’ ha de reynar la 
Ley de Christo en aq’l Reyno. 


Boluio el Rey vencido del de 
Cochinchina, no teniendo este 
la decima parte del poder del 
de Tonquin, que es grandis- 
simo Monarca. Quedo -con 
e=te sucesso muv desacredita- 
do, y como los hechizeros 
son muchos, y la gente es 
muy sujeta a guerras, temese 
mucho del sucesso que tendran 
aquellos Padres despues de la 
buelta del Rey, mas aun no av 
auiso dello. 


Deste Reyno passaron a los 
Laos, que es camino de dos 
meses, y la gente es amiga de 
Payodes. 


En el Reyno de Siam resi- 
den aora tres Padres de la 
Compafia, y el Rey les mu- 
estra grande beneuolencia, y 

usta de tenerlos en su Reyno. 
las como no saben aun la 
légua de la tierra, no ay mas 
que esperangas de la conuer- 
sion. Tienen cuydado de los 
Tapones que viuen en aquel 
Reyno, y de los que a el 
acuden en su comercio 


Gaspar Diaz. 
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preached the Holy Gospel, 
baptized more than three 
hundred persons, and erected 
some crosses: a sure sign that 
the Law of Christ will flourish 
in that Kingdom. The King 
came back, defeated by him of 
Cochinchina, although the 
latter has not one-tenth of the 
power of the King of Tonquin, 
who is a very mighty Monarch. 
His defeat greatly impaired 
his reputation, and, as the 
sorcerers are many and the 
people are much exposed to 
wars,’ there is much doubt 
about the success which those 
Fathers will have after the 
King’s return; thus far, there 
is no news about him. From 
this Kingdom they* went to 
the Laos, a two months 
journey; the people there 
are strongly attached to the 
Pagodes.* 

In the Kingdom of Siam 
there now reside three Fathers 
of the Company; the King 
shows them great goodwill, 
and is pleased to have them 
in his Kingdom. But, as they 
do not vet know the language 
of the country, there are as yet 
only hopes of conversion. 
They take care of the Japa- 
nese living in that Kingdom, 
and of those who go thither 
for their commerce. 


Gaspar Diaz. 


_ ——— 


Spanish were: sujeta a agterros, we should translate by 
cted to omens.’ The ill-success of the expedition might have 
attributed to the foreign Missionaries 
: me to Tonquin ? : 
iesion in Ree ree at Langione (Lang 
ut 1645, when returning fram 


Bonelli died in 1638, going 
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ADDENDUM. 


A PORTRAIT OF FR. A. DE ANDRADE. founder of the Jesuit 
Mission in Western Tibet (1624-29). 


In answer to a letter to the Viscount d'Oleiros (Portugal), | 
have received a photograph of a portrait of Fr. Antonio 
de Andrade, which was said to be in the Viscount’s possession. 
Senhor J° Antunes Pinto (Lisboa, R. do Salitre 164-2°) forward- 
ing it to me on August 13, 1925, writes that the portrait had 
passed into the hands of the Viscount’s grandson, Senhor 
FP. Rebelo d’Albuquerque, a descendant of the de Andrade 
family, who had presented it to the Lisbon Academia das 
Sctencias. 

The original picture is less damaged than I was made to 
understand from Senhor J* Antunes Pinto’s letter. The Inscrip- 
tion on the figure’s proper right can be made out with tolerable 
accuracy. 

ANTONIVS-DE ANDRADE- 
SOCIETATIS-IESV-PROVINCL: 
GOAN E17" PROVINCIA: 

LIS MISSIONIS-THIBE 
THENSIS PRIMVS-EX 
PLORATOR-ET FVNDA 
TOR-OBIUT-ANNO-DOMINI- 
1634-14 CHALENDAS APR 
LIS ASTATIS-SVA2-53- : 


* Anthony de Andrade, of the Society of Jesus, 17th Pro- 
vincial of the Province of Goa, the first explorer and founder of 
the Thibeth Mission, died on the 14th before the Kalends of 
April (March 18) in the vear 1634 of the Lord, aged 53.” 

A flower precedes the first letter of the first line. The 
capital t's are dotted; 17° in the third line mixes Portuguese 
with Latin. N and I in DOMINI (J. 7) are joined. 

The lettering as read by me differs in several details from 
the reading in Pinho Leal’s Portugal antigo e moderno, tomo VI, 
Lisboa, 1875, p. 222. as reproduced by Senhor F. M. Esteves 
Pereira in his O descobrimento do Tibet pelo P. Antonio de 
Andrade...., Coimbra, Imprensa da Universidade, 1921, p. 137 
(Publications of the Academia das Sciencias de Lisboa). 

The Father appears vested in the black soutane and mantle 
of his Order, as worn in his time. His thick moustache and 
close-cut beard are black, as is his hair, which age has not 
otherwise affected. His right hand hangs down and seems to 
hold some object between the thumb and index-finger. His left 
penes. ox bended anid cpesi_ On. his beers: tues S Saree we 
beads of which are visible round the thumb. tale 

that Fr. de Andrade came to India in 1600 at 





the age of 20 ‘and died at Goa on March 19, 1634, we should 
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rag ey that the pores ee eee at Goa, where alone a 
aithful reproduction appearance might have been 
attempted with success. sa = 
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ARTICLE No. 7. 


A MS. Tamil Grammar by Fr. C. J. Beschi, S.J. 
By the Rev. H. Hoste, S.J. 


On January 26, 1925, Mr. Johan van Manen, the Secretary 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, wrote to me: “ I have found in 
our Library a MS. (anonymous) dated ‘ Idibus 7 bris 1730.’ with 
title as follows : 

* Grammatica Latino-, Tamulica vbi De Elegantiorj 
Linguae Tamulicae/Dialecto) Qo Ai, [Sen Tamil] ‘Dicta 
Cui adduntur Tamulicae Poé#seos Rudimenta ad usum 
Missionariorum Soc* Jesu.’’/ 

“'The MS. is in excellent condition. Would you like to see 
it ? If it is unpublished, we might exhibit it in our Annual 
Meeting next week.” 

I guessed easily enough, and Mr. van Manen had guessed 
too, that the MS. was one of Beschi’ sworks Immediately after 
the title quoted above, we read : ‘‘ Religiosis Jesu-Ch’i Missio- 
nariis C.J.B. salutem in Domino,” where the initials C.J.B. are 
those of Fr. Constantius Joseph Beschi, whom Sommervogel, 
erroneously calls Joseph Constantine. 

The MS. is written very neatly from beginning to end ; but 
the orthographical mistakes, not over-many, soon convince one 
that it is not an autograph. The date of Beschi’s preface is 
** Idibus 7 bris 1730.” 

Was it published? I consnited Sommervogel and found 
under Beschi (Vol. I, col. 1405, No. 15) (1) Clavts humaniorum 
Litterarum Sublimioris Tamulici idiomatis, published by the Rev. 
K. Ihlefeld, Tranquebar, 157(6); (2) a translation by Babing- 
ton: A Grammar of the high dialect of the Tamil language termed 
Shen Tamil, to which is added an introduction to Tamil poetry. 
Madras, 1822; (3) a Compendium Grammaticae de elegantiori 
dialecto added to Beschi’s Grammatica latino-tamulica, in qua de 

ri tamulicae linguae idiomate .......... (a Tamil word) 
dicto fusius tractatur, Pondicherry, 1843. 

Sommervogel’s supplement and Riviére’s Additions et correc- 
tions did not show any other editions in Latin of Beschi’s gram- 
mars of High Tamil. 

I borrowed from the Imperial Library Beschi'’s Clavis, 
euived by Ihlefeld and printed for A. Burnell, who purchased 

"Beookes hin a library a copy, once belonging to F. W. Ellis, 
i himself had correc 
I saw that the MS. of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was a different work. 
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It had to be different too from the Pondicherry Compen- 
dium, which has only 28 pages. 

Comparison with Babington’s Grammar of the high dialect of 
the Tamil Language showed that Babington's translation corres- 
ponded to our MS., but closer examination proved that Babing- 
ton did not always understand the Latin. 

Was the Latin text still unpublished ¢ Only on returning 
to my books in Darjeeling would I be able to answer the ques- 
tion. I find, as | suspected, that this is the text first published, 
as late as 1917, by my friend the late Fr. L. Besse, S.J., from a 
MS. without title, author's preface andindex. Fr. Besse obtained 
a copy of the preface through a friend in Paris from one of the 
MSS. of the Bibliothéque Nationale. Father Besse’s edition is 
described in his Father Beschi of the Society of Jesus: his times 
and his writings, Trichinopoly, 1918, p. 217 -— 

* Constant Joseph Beschi, 8.J.—A Grammar of High Tamil : 
Latin text published for the first time by L. Besse, S.J..—Trichi- 
nopoly, St. Joseph's Industrial School Press, 1917, XV. 102.” 

Fr. Besse published also at the same press in 1917 another 
edition (Svo, 149. vii) containing the Latin text and Babington’s 
English translation of 1822. e idea may have been to correct 
Babington by means of the Latin text. 


St, Joseph's College Darjeeling. 
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ARTICL.R No. &. 


A Forgotten Hero of Marwar. 


By Sart Ram SHargma, M.A., M.R.A-S. 


The history of Rajputana can never repay its debt to 
Todd. What little is popularly known of it is through the 
delightful ac count preserved in his pages. Yet critical research 
is now unearthing many new treasures of the history of Kaj- 
putana and its students have now and again to undertake 
the task of modifying in detail or in essentials his view of 
events. It is in no spirit of carping criticism that they 
undertake that task. Colonel Todd was a picneer in the field, 
and like many such workers, has left many a patch unfurrowed. 
His greatest claim is that he preserved and made public the 
traditional account of the history of Rajputana. 

One of the fondest traditions handed down in his pages is that 
of the fierce struggle that Rana Pertap was engaged in against 
Akbar’s imperial designs. The impression created by a cur- 
sory perusal of his pages is that Rana Pertap was the only man 
who thus defied the great emperor. The following lines are 
written with «a view to show that love of independence was not 
atan end among other Rajput princes and that there were others 
besides Rana Pertap who carried on an unflinchin#? war against 
the great Mughul. 

When Akbar ascended the throne in 1556, Rao Maldev 
was ruling Marwar. He had extended the boundaries of his 
state by the help of his ° fifty thousand Rathor blades’ 

- so much so that in 1542 he was the only man who could 
have disputed Sher Shah's right to the imperial sway. The 
two came face to face in 1543 when Sher Shah attacked 

» Marwar. He came very near losing his throne and was 

. only saved that ignominy on account of his employing a 

strategem. All the Persian historians; Abbas (History of Sher 

Shah in Elliot. Vol. TV, page 40). Abul Fazal (Ain-in-Akbari. 

eolsee i, es 271, translated by Jarret), Ferishta (translated by 
a, Il, p. 121) agree in testifying to the peril of Sher 

Le Shab ena “Abbas quoted Sher Shah himself as saying that he 

Pag" eK na near losing his empire for a handful of millets. But 

. incipality was, like most other things of the 

gotten. This greatness had been piled at the 

. a of ree other eae 3 princes. When 
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quests of Maldev. But the Marwari chief wasas vet safe in 
his ancestral home. 

The succession proved to be-.a troublesome affair. He 
had disinherited his first two sons and it was the third son 
Chandar Sen who was on the spot who succeeded him. The 
two disinherited brothers, Rao Ram and Rao Udey Singh, were 
not ready to take the decision lying down and a civil war 
ensued. RaoChandarSen was however well supported by his 
nobles and emerged triumphant froin this arbitration of the 
sword, Yet the contest had been very fierce especially in the 
battle of Lohavat (20 miles south-east of Phalodi) and 
Chandar Sen therefore succeeded to a diminished military 
strength. What was worse still, disappointed in his hopes, 
Rao Ram turned to that general dispenser of high favours. 
Akbar. Under Ram's guidance a Mughal attack on Jodhpur 
was organised in 1563. The imperial intervention succeeded in 
getting for Rao Ram the district of Sojhat and for his im- 
perial supporters an indemnity, ‘This was never paid and 
brought on the second invasion of Jodhpur next year in March. 
After a tiring siege of ten months when the Rajputs were on the 
point of starvation they vacated the fort and were allowed 
to march away unmolested. 

Jodhpur was now in the hands of the Mughals. Chandar 
Sen however was still at largein a neighbouring district and 
when he married his daughter to Rana Udey Singh in 1561 
Akbar's suspicions were roused. He moved on to Nagore 
by wav of hostile demonstration. Here three claimants to 
the throne of Jodhpur preferred their claims before him. Kai 
Kalyan Mal of Bikaner, the head of the younger branch of the 
Rathors, was there ready to offer his daughter's hand to 
Akbar in marriage. Udey Singh, the second elder brother of 
Chandar Sen, was there to bow his head before the emperor. 
Chandar Sen also repaired to the imperial presence on Novem- 
ber 15, 1570, with a contingent of 500 horse. It seems that of 
the three claimants Chandar Sen was the most unbending. 
The matrimonial alliance between Kalyan Rai of Bikaner and 
Akbar gave the ruler of Bikaner an advantage. It is possible 
that Udey Singh, to match the Bikaneris, consented at this 
time to the marrying of Raksha Bai, a daughter of Maldev, 
born of a slave girl, to Akbar. Chandar Sen had poor chances 
against the two and some coarse jokes of Akbar’settled his 
mind against the emperor. He left the presence smarting 
under a sense of humiliating disappointment and vowed never 
again to think of bowing his head before the mighty emperor. 

Chandar Sen’s position was now desperate. His ancestral 
home was in the hands of the Mughals; the junior branch of 
the Rathors was in ascendance; his own elder brothers 
were in Mughal service. He took | in Bhadrajun but 


‘was soon expelled from there. He now sought protection behind 
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the friendly walls of the fort of Shivana. There was a chance 
that he would be left severely alone if he did not on his own side 
pick up quarrels with the Mughal. He was, however, not the 
man to sit still, He raided the Mughal camp Asarli (6 
miles to the east of Jetaran) and then took the Bhil settle- 
ment of Betai. But he offended Akbar most by his presence 
at the coronation ceremony of Rana Pertap on February 23, 
1572. There was again the danger ofa combination between 
the Rathors and the Sassodias which Akbar could ill afford to 
overlook. But a still more serious cause for offence was 
given when Chandar Sen allied himself to his nephew Kalla, a 
younger 3so0n and successor of his eldest brother Ram who died 
in May, 1573. Kalla had been to Akbar for being recognized 
the lawful heir and successor of his father, but somehow offend- 
ed Akbar and orders were given to arrest him. He had 
however made himself scarce and was back in Sojhat. Kalla 
and Chandar Sen now held Sojhat and Shivana between them. 
Rai Singh of Bikaner so represented matters to Akbar that it 
was at last decided to take the reduction of these two Marwari 
chiefs in hand. Shah Quli Khan and Shamal Khan were sent 
to lead the Mughals in the war. 

The war that followed may truly be termed a war of 
independence. It abounds in all the thrills that form such 
a remarkable feature of the Rajput wars of the day. Sojhat 
was attacked in 1574 and after a strenuous battle Kalla was 
defeated He now made good his escape and made his second 
stand at Sivari, 18 miles south of Sojhat. The fort was burnt 
down but Kalla had already escaped to Koranba(?). Here he 
was finally defeated and induced tosubmit. Chandar Sen's 
following now began to diminish and when the Mughals took 
Mahoba, (present Barmer) he was practically left alone, Rawal 
Meghraj of Mahoba crossing over to the imperial side. 

The fort of Shivana however could not be easily captured. 
It stands on a precipitous rock and ascent is very difficult. 
Here Chandar Sen made his final stand. The siege was not 
a success at first. Rai Singh of Bikaner who had now joined 
the imperial command had to return to Ajmeer and request 
Akbar to send reinforcements. These were sent accordingly. 
Meanwhile Chandar Sen had made his own arrangements. 
He sent his harem to the friendly state of Sarohi and made 
overthe command of the fort to Patta, a brave general of his. 
He himself crossed over to Rampur farther in the mountains. 
The Mughals were baffled. They left the siege and followed 
Chandar Sen who was defeated in the battle of Kanoja. 
Chandar Sen, however, had again escaped. The Mughal com- 
manders tired of the chase returned to Agra where they fell in 
disgrace having returned without subduing Chandar Sen or 
reducing Shivana. Rai Singh and Shamal Khan were still 
before Shivana. In 1576 Akbar found out that they had not 
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been much successful. Reinforcements were now sent under 
Shahbaz Khan. Kalla had now again joined Chandar Sen. 
Shahbaz Khan first defeated Kalla at Degore (Dungranas in 
the district of Sojhat) and took the garrison prisoner. Encour- 
aged by this victory, the imperialists now turned to Dunara, a 
fort, 28 miles to the east of Shivana. The fort was undermined 
and taken. Now came the turn of Shivana. Regular siege 
was lal to the fort, mines were dug and they duly exploded. 
In March, 1576,after a siege of full two vears the garrison 
capitulated. But Chandar Sen who had returned to assume 
the command had again escaped. 

Had Chandar Sen desired his stubborn resistance might 
have procured easy terms for him. He preferred hard liberty 
to easy indulgence in submission, and spent the next 
two years at Sarohi. From this as his base he never gave 
the Mughals any rest whenever he could get them ata disad- 
vantage. He appeared even before the walls of Ajmere on 
March 10, 1580, and gave the Mughals a thorough fright. 

In January, 1531, he set out to punish a rebellious 
chief in Sojhat who now added treachery to his rebellion. 
Making a show of submission he invited Chandar Sen toa feast 
and there poisoned him. He liescremated with his five spouses 
at Saran, 14 miles south of Sojhat. A slab with dated inscrip- 
tion is the only memory of this brave Rathor. 

Chandar Sen was one of the members of the Rajput trio 
that defied Akbars’ might as well as hisallurements. Maharana 
Pertap, Rao Surtan of Sarohi and Rao Chandar Sen have carved 
out’ a name for themselves in the history of Rajputana which 
will not easily die. For full ten years he defied Akbac’s might 
and during that period never allowed an opportunity of harass- 
ing the Mughals go uselessly. He was a lion of battle and the 
Rajput chronicles record 47 actions in which he was _person- 
ally engaged. His two attempts at securing united action 
with the Sasodias display a breadth of vision not common to the 
Rajputs of those days. The generations that came after were 
reared in the lap of luxury and submission; naturally they 
refused him his place. The ruling family did not consider it 
in keeping with its later imperial traditions to erect a single 
stone to his memory and not a single portrait of bis has been 
handed down in their portrait gallery. His modern successors 
owe it to bim to revive his memory as that of a great and 
dauntiess warrior, a patriot imbued with a spirit of independ- 
ence and as an organiser. Of course Maharana Pertap was 
greater both in his achievements and in his privations, but 
here is a story w 
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Doctor Tessitori’s History of Phalodi in the Progress Report of 

the Preliminary work of the Historic and Bardic Survey of 
Rajputana jhis account in one essential is not reliable) ; 
Mehnota Nensi’s Account of Jodhpur, (MS. 12 of Dr. Tessitori’s 
catalogue of the Prose Chronicles of Jodhpur, also des- 

ecribed at a greater length by the present writer in the Modern 

Review for April. 1923); Kaviraj’s Chronicle, as well as Mun- : 
dhyar Chronicle, (written in Marwari in the reign of Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur [died 1676 A. D.] and described | 
by the present writer in the Modern Review for April, 1923, | 
under the heading Three Chronicles of Marwar.)] 


D. A.-V. College, 


ore. 
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ARTICLE No. 9. 


The Predecessors of the Gahadavalas of Kanauj. 


By N. B. Sasvar, M.A., Rajshahr. 


The rule of the Imperial Pratiharas terminated about the 

year 1020 A.D. and the Gahadavalas under Chandradeva rose 
into prominence about the close of the eleventh century A.D. 
As more than half a century intervenes between these two . 
events, the question naturally arises which was the dynasty that 
immediately preceded the Gaihadavaélas in the sovereignty of 
Kanangj. 

In this connection the evidence supplied by a Buddhist in- 
scription from Set-maheth' dated V.E. 1176, i.e. A.D. LLL, 
cannot be ignored. It records thatone Vidyadhara established a 
vihara for Buddhist monks at the site where the inscription was 

/ originally found, and further tells us that Vidhyadhara’s father 
Janaka served Gopala, the ruler of Gadhipura, i.e. Kinyvakubja 
as his minister (sachiva), and that VidyAdhara himself served 
Madana, ‘the forehead gem of kings." Though the panegyrist 
does not reveal what the actual relationship was between 
Gopala and Madana, yet the manner of his description mdicates 
that both of them belonged to the same ruling dynasty and pro- 
bably the latter was the former’s successor.* Now Madana’s 
date is about 1118 A.D., the date of the Set-mAheth inscription. 
Gopala, therefore, must have flourished towards the last quarter 
of the eleventh century A.D., and thus about the time when the 
Gaihadavala Chandradeva made himself master of Kanyakubja. 
As he is called the ruler of Gadhipura, he must have been so be- 
fore the rise of Chandradeva because the latter was followed by 
an unbroken series of kings who all belonged to the Ga&hadavala 
family. It is significant that in the Set-maheth inscription 
Gopala is described as the “‘ Lord of Gadhipura.”” but no such 
title is given to Madana. As Gopéla flourished just before 
Chandradeva it is reasonable to assume that it was from him 

e that the latter acquired the sovereignty of Kanauj. 

Now, who is this Gopdla and to what dynasty did he 

belong? No king of this name is met with in Kielhorn’s 


a  —— — = 


et 1 Kielhorn, 
Vol. LXI, pt, I, Extra No,, p. 60 ff. and 
prea a 


Ind. Ant., Vol. SVII, p. 63, Hoey, Jour. As. Soc, Beng.. 
Ni Kiethorn, Ind. Ani, Vol. XX1V. 
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‘“Synchronistic Table for Northern India"? for eleventh and 

twelfth centuries. There is, however, one record edited by 
Kielhorn which mentions not only a Gopila but also his son 

and successor Madanapala. This is an inscription found at 
Badatin*® (Vodéimayita) in U.P. helonging to a line of 
Rashtrakita kings. They ruled over a tract of land close to 
Kanyakubja and as such we should consider whether Gopéla and 

his son Madanapala of this family are identifiable with the 

princes of those names mentioned in the Set-maheth inscription. “= 
The;genealogy as found in the two records is given below. 


A. Set-maheth Inseription ; 

Janaka (contemporary of king Gopdla). 

Vidvadhara (1118 A.D., contemporary of king Madana). 
6B. Badaiin Inscription of Lakhanapala - 





Chandra 
pala 
Bhuvanapaila 
Csckhcaned 
Tri : ee Miaastan UE 
Bhimapaéla 
Strapala 
Amritapaln isidiaoapais 







(e..1200 A.D.) 
Now, as regards the date of the Badatin inscript on. I 
; appears that the was originally . but owing t 1 8 
dam condition Prof. Kielhorn was aa to ascertain 
what stonarsihagaege rot B Wer palaeograp! rounds, ho 
ever, he. 
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still a city ruled over by Hindu raéjas. Now as Bacdaifin was 
conquered! by Kutbuddin Aibak in 1202 A.D., and was con- 
ferred as a fief* upon Shamsuddin Lyaltimish, the record could 
not have been possibly incised later than date. In all probabi- 
lity, therefore, the inscription belongs to the last quarter of the 
twelfth century A.D. 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of Lakhanapile 
whose great-grandfather Devapala was the younger brothe 
of Madanapaéla and son of GopdAladeva. Gopala and Madana ot 
the Set-maheth inscription flourished about 1118 A.D. (the date 
of that inscription). It is also quite possible to maintain from 
internal evidence supplied by the Baclatnu record that the 
kings Gopala and MadanapAla mentioned in it Hourished near 
about 1118 A.D. 

Regarding Madanapéla, the Badatin inscription says that 
‘in consequence of the distinguished prowess of Madanapdéla 
there never was any talk of Hambira’s coming to the banks ot 
the river of the gods,’ i.e. the Ganges.” Hambtira. of conrse. 
means the Muhammadan raiders. The passage probably re- 
cords an encounter of Madanapfila with these raiders and their 
ultimate defeat. To which invasion does this refer? Between 
the invasion of Sultan Mahmiad in 1018 A.D. and the invasion 
of Muhammad-i-sam in 1191 A.D., the only noteworthy Muham- 
madan expedition that penetrated to the other side of the 
Ganges, far into the interior of India, was the one sent by the 
Ghaznivide king Sultan Masid (1090-1115 A.D.) According to 
Muhammadan historians the army ~ Grossed the river Gang, in 
order to carry on holy war in Hindustan, and penetrated to a 
place where, except Sultan Mahmid, no one had reached so ta 
with an army before."* They captured Kanauj,* ‘ the capita! 
of Hind.” Probably this invasion is referred to in the Sar- 
nath inscription of Kumaradevi.“ queen of the Gahadavala 
king Govindachandra (1114-1154 A.D.) in which the latter 
is represented as having protected Benares from the Turushka 
army. Though the precise date of this invasion is not known, 
still as we know the date of Sultan Masitid (1090-1115 A.D.) 
it is quite reasonable to infer that it must have taken place 
some time in the first part of the first quarter of the twelfth 
century A.D.” The reign of Madanapéla of Badaiin thus also 
falls in the same period and it is not unlikely that. probably a- 
a vassal of the Gahadavalas, he assisted Govindachandra in 
warding off the Muhammadan raiders. His father, Gopaladeyas 
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theretore should necessarily be assigned to the last quarter of 
the eleventh century A.D. 

Now, as the dates of the Rashtrakita Madanapala and his 
father Gopaladeva of the Badaiin inscription synchronise 
respectively with those of Madana and Gopala of the Set- 
mnaheth inscription and as Badaiin and Kanauj lie in close 
proximity to each other, we are justified in identif ving the kings 
mentioned in one record with those of the other. It has 
already been shown that the immediate predecessor of Chandra- 
deva on the throne of Kanauj was king Gopdla. The identity 
of this Gopala with one of the Rashtrakita kings being now 
established, it is natural to suppose that it is this dynasty that 
ruled over the ‘far famed capital of mediaeval India,” prior 
to the rise of the Gahadavdla power. 


Postscript. 


Since the above had been written my attention was kindly 
drawn by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar to a passage in the Surat 
grant of Trilochanapaéla of 1050 A.D. (H. H. Dhruva, Jnd. Ant., 
Vol. XII, p. 201 ; Hoernle, J.R.A.S , 1905, p. 10), which refers 
undoubtedly to a Rashtrakita family of Kanauj having matri- 
monial relations with a Chaulukya dynasty of Gujarat. In 
interpreting this passage Hoernle stated that there was ‘‘ no 
ground for believing that Rashtrakita (Rathor) kings of Kanauj 
ever existed *’. ‘This view, however, is no longer tenable, as will 
appear from the preceding pages. 
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ARTICLE No. 10. 


Data from the Sumangalavilasini, Buddhaghosa’s Com- 
mentary on the Digha Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka. 


By Dr. Braata Cours Law, M.A.. B.L.. Ph.D. 


Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Medalist. Cal. University. 


The Sumangalavilasini is the famous commentary on the 
Digha Nikaya, written by the celebrated 
Buddhist exegete Buddhaghosa at the request 
of the Sanghathera Datha. It is rich in his- 
torical information and folk-lore and it abounds in narratives 
which throw a flood of light on the social, political, philosoph- 
ical and religious history of India at the time of the Buddha. A 
vivid picture of sports and pastimes, geographical position of 
countries, ete., of ancient days has been given in it. The whole 
work has been printed and published in Burma. Two of its 
sermons in two parts have been published in Ceylon. The book 
gives us a glimpse of the erudite learning of Buddhaghosa who 
Hourished in the fifth century A.D. Its language is not so con- 
fused as that of his other commentaries. 

An attempt has been made in this paper to present from 
the Sumangalavilésini some interesting materials for the study of 
ancient Indian life which [ believe, have not vet been noticed 
by anybody. 

Betore dealing with the Sumapgalavilfsini it is necessary to 
have some idea as to the contents of the Digha Nikaya and its 

enesis. 

: The Digha Nikfva is divided into three parts: (1) Silak- 

khanda, (2) Mahdvagga. and (3) Patheya or 
ee ce the Patikavagga containing thirty-four suttas. 
these sheshiaaaas “" Of these suttas Brahmajala was the first. 

Let us see here how the first sutta originated. 
Suppiya was adisciple of Safijaya the paribbijaka. He fol- 
lowed the Buddha with his pupil Brahmadatta. On the way 
Suppiya was speaking ill of the Buddha while his pupil Brahma- 
datta was praising him. Suppiya said that the Buddha was a 
propounder of non-action, annihil jilation and self-mortification. He 
ther said that the Buddha was of low birth and he did not 
any super-human knowledge. Brahmadatta was of opin- 
he should not follow his teacher in performing evil 


fe said that if his teacher worked with fire, he should 


Churacter and scope 
of the work. 
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not do so, ete. He further said, ‘ All beings enjoy the fruits of 











‘his teacher played with a black-snake. he should 
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son's deeds and son is not responsible for his father's deeds. So 
also mother, brother. sister. pupil and others are not responsible 
for each other's action. Three jewels (Tiratana) are abused by 
me. To rebuke an ariya is a great sin.’ Brahmadatta spoke 
highly of the Buddha with the words beginning with ‘* The 
Buddha is the Blessed one. an arahat. supremely wise. etec.”’ 
Brahmadatta spoke highly of the Dhamma and the Sangha. 
Chus Suppiva and his pupil Brahmadatta were holding contrary 
views and followed the Buddha and the bhikkhus. In the 
eVening all of them arrived in the garden of the king named 
Ambalatthika. In that garden the king had a beautiful garden- 
house. The Buddha took his residence at that house for 
one night. Suppiva also took shelter in the garden. At night 
bhikkhus were seated surrounding the Buddha calmly and with- 
out the least noise. In the first watch of the night the bhikkhus 
sat in the mandalamaAla (sitting-hall) of the house. The Buddha 
went to the spot and asked them the topic of their discussion. 
The bhikkhu told him that they were discussing the contrary 
views of Suppiya and Brahmadatta and the endless virtues of 
the Buddha who solved their topics of discussion by the long 
discourse known as the Brahmajala Suttanta (S.V.. pp. 26-44). 
It was recited by Ananda in the First Council of the 
a Buddhists. One week after the parinibbina 
arin rota of the Buddha, at the sAlavana of the Mallas 
Digha Nikava in “C80 Kusinfira, on the full-moon day in the 
the First Council. month of Vaisikha, a monk named Subhbadda 
who took ordination in old age spoke thus, 
“ Friend, you need not lament, you need not grieve. We are 
free from the Mahfisamana who used to trouble us by asking us 
to perform this or that act.’" Hearing this Mahaikassapa thought 
that in order to save the monks from such people and to save 
the saddhamma from destruction, it was necessary to hold 
a council, He addressed the assembly of monks to rehearse the 
Dhamma and Vinaya. On the 2Ist day after the Buddha's 
parinibbana, five hundred theras who were all arahats and 
possessed of analytical knowledge were selected. 
The people worshipped the dead body of the Buddha with 
incense, garland, etc., for a week. It was placed on a funeral 
yre but there was no fire for a week and on the third week since 
is death, his bones, etc., were worshipped in the Mote-hall and 
the relics were divided on the fifth day of the bright half of the 
month of Jaistha. At the time of the distribution of relics many 
bhikkhus were assembled among whom five hundred were select- 
ed. The five hundred bhikkhus were given time for 40 days to 
remove all their hindrances in order to enable them to take pee 
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nara. Ananda with five hundred bhikkhus returned to Jetava- 
na at Savatthi. The people at Savatthi secing Ananda coming 
there thought that the Buddha would be in their midst; but 
being disappointed in this and learning the news of the Master's 
parinibbina they began to cry. Ananda worshipped the Gan- 
dhakititi where the Buddha used to dwell, opened its door 
and cleansed it. While cleansing the Gandhakati, he cried say- 
ing, “The Blessed one, this is the time of vour taking bath. 
preaching, instructing the bhikkhus, this is the time of vour 
lving down, sleeping, washing your mouth and face.” He went 
to Subha’s house for alms where he preached Subha-suttam of 
the Digha Nikava. After leaving the bhikkhus at Jetavana, he 
went to Rajagaha to take part in the proposed rehearsal. Other 
bhikkhus who were selected to take part in the rehearsal, also 
came to Rajagaha. All the selected bhikkhus observed uposatha 
on the full-moon dav of the month of Asfidha and spent the 
rainy season. The bhikkhus approached Ajfatasattu§ and 
requested him to repair eighteen mahfvibaras of KRajagaha. 
The king had them repaired. He also built a beautiful and 
well-decorated pandal near the Vebhaira mountain at the foot of 
Sattapanni cave, for them. This pandal was like that built by 
Vissakaminaé in heaven. Five bundred seats were prepared in 
this pandal for five hundred bhikkhus. The seat of the Presi- 
dent was on the south facing the north. In the middle there 
was a dhammasana in which Ananda and Upali took their seats 
and preached Dhamma and Vinaya. Then Dhamma and 
Vinava were repeated simultaneously by the five hundred 
bhikkhus. The question arose as to the competency of Ananda 
to take part. He was not an arahat. Hearing this Ananda 
became ashamed and after strong exertion he acquired saintship 
at night. All the theras were present while Ananda’= seat was 
vacant. Some said that Ananda came to the spot after coming 
through the sky and some were of opinion that he came through 
the earth. Mahdkassapa declared the attainment of arahatship 
by Ananda by shouting “Sadhu, Sadhu.” Mahakassapa 
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Buddha gave him the first place among the Vinayadhara 
bhikkhus. Ananda was selected by the assembly to answer the 
questions on Dhamma. The Digha Nikaiya of the Suttapitaka 
was taken up first for rehearsal. The Brahmajalasutta was 
first rehearsed by Ananda and the assembly recited it in chorus. 
All the Suttas of the five Nik&vas were rehearsed one after 
another (S.V.. pp. 2—25). 

Baddhaghosa says that there are four kinds 
of Suttas :-— 

(l) Attajjhasavo, Le., sutta delivered by the Buddha of his 
own accord ; (2) Parajjhasayo, i.e., sutta delivered to suit the 
intention of others; (3) Pucchavasiko, i.e. sutta delivered in 
answer to the question of the Supremely Enlightened one: (4) 
Atthapattiko, i.e., sutta delivered in course of delivering other 
Suttas. 

The examples of each class are given below :— 

(1) e.g., Maha&satipatthana, Akani-kheyya suttam, Vatta- 
Ssuttam, ete., (2) e.g.. Cilardhulavada, MahfrAhulavada, Dham- 
macakkapavattana, etc., (3) e.g.. Mérasamyutta, Devatasam- 
yutta, Sakkapavihasuttam, Simafifaphala sutta, ete.; (4) eg.. 
Dhammadayada, Cullasthanida, Aggikhandupama, Brahmajala- 
sutta (S.V.. pp. 50-51). 

In the introductory verses to his Sumangalavilasini or 

| the commentary on the Digha Nikaya, 

History of the Buddhaghosa makes the following reference 

composition of the : | Pe . 

Suranvalavilasins, tO the history of the composition of his 
commentaries. Thus he observes :— 


“Through the imfluence of serene mind and merit which 
are due to the salutation of the Three Refuges and which put 
an end to obstacles, in order to explain the meaning of the 
Digha Nikaya containing long suttas, which is a good agama, 
described by the Buddhas and minor Buddhas, which brings 
faith, the atthakathas have been sung and afterwards resung 
from the beginning by five hundred theras, and are brought to the 
island of Lanka by the wise Mahinda and put in the language 
of the island of Lanka for the welfare of its inhabitants. Dis- 
carding the Sinhalese language and rendering the atthakathas 
into a good language which is like fanti and which is free from 
faults and not rejecting the explanations of the theras who are 
the dwellers of the Mahavihara, who are the lamps of the group 
of theras and who are good interpreters, I shall explain the 
ineanings, avoiding repetitions, for the delight of the good men 
and for the long existence of Dhamma.” 


. 2) thus: “I shall not a 
told in the Visuddhimagga. beige 
iigamas, the V | ra will 
been told there, this being done, you will unders 


Kinds of suttas. 
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ing of the Digha Nikaya taking it along with this Atthakatha 
(i.c. Sumangalavilasint). ne 
The Sumangalavilésini furnishes us with some information 
| ape regarding a bhikkhu’'s daily life. In the day 
- paar laily time a bhikkhu should purify his mind from 
all obstacles by walking up and down and 
sitting. In the first watch of the night he should lie down and 
in the last watch he should walk up and down and sit. Early 
in the morning he should go and cleanse the space surrounding 
the cetiya and the Bodhi tree. He should give water to the root 
of the Bo-tree. He should keep drinking water and water for 
washing. He should then perform all his duties towards his teach- 
er, After finishing ablution, he should enter his own dwelling place 
and should think of Kammatth4na after sitting on the ground. 
At the time of going for alms, he should sit up from meditation, 
and after taking alms-bow! and garment he should first of all go 
to the Bodhi-tree and after saluting it he should go to the Caitva 
and after saluting the Caitya, he should enter the village for 
alms and after having finished begging for alms he should give 
religious instruction to many persons so desirous of hearing it, 
Then he should return to the vihaira (S.V., pp. 186-187). 
The Sumangalavilisini informs us that the 
“st aaa Sap llor oer ud- Buddha is called the Tathagata for the follow- 
: ing reasons :-— 
(1) He has come in the same way. 
(2) He has gone in the same way. 
(3) He is endowed with the sign of Tatha (truth). 
(4) He is supremely enlightened in Tathadhamma (truth) 
as it should be. 
(5) He has seen Tatha (truth). 
(6) He preaches Tatha (truth). 
(7) He does Tatha (truthfully). 
(8) He overcomes all. 
(1) As previous Buddhas, e.g., Vipassin, Sikhi, Vessabhu, 
Detailed lana. #kusandha, Konfigama, Kassapa, came, as 
7 ei “the previous Buddhas obtained Buddhahood 
by fulfilling ten piramitaés (perfections), e.g., 
dina (charity), sila (observing precepts), by sacrificing body, 
eves, wealth, kingdom, son and wife, by practising the following 
kinds of cariyas: lokatthacariya, i.e., exertion for knowledge ; 
Buddhatthacariya, exertion for Buddhahood, four sammap- 
padhanas, (four kinds of right exertion) four iddhipaidas (four 
miracles), five indriyas (five senses), five balas (five potentialities), 
seven bojjhangas (seven supreme knowledges), and the noble 
eightfold f_ (ariya atthangiko maggo). | 
(2) The Buddha Gautama walked seven steps towards the 
north just after his birth as Vi , Kassapa and other Buddhas 
did. ite saw all round by sitting under a white umbrella and 
made the following bold declaration :-— 
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‘* Tam the first in the world, I am the chief in the world, I 
am the most prominent in the world. This is my last birth, 
there is no future birth to me.” The Buddha (Jautama des- 
treyed desire for sensual pleasure by renunciation, destroyed 
hatred by non-hatred. sloth byw idea of light, torpor by steadfast- 
ness, doubt by the analysis of Dhamma, ignorance by knowledge, 
ete, like the former Buddhas, e¢., Vipassi, Kassapa. 

(3) The Buddha fully realised the true characteristics 
(tathalakkhanam) of four elements. sky, consciousness, forms, 
sensation, perception. confections, discursive thought, decisive 
thought, joy. happiness and emancipation. | 

(4) The Buddha realised four sublime truths known as Ta- 
thadhamma, suffering, origin of suffering, cessation of suffering 
and the path leading to the cessation of suffering. He also real- 
ised dependent origination. 

(5) The Buddha saw all the forms which include four ele- 
ments which are produced by the combination of four elements 
in human world as well as in the world of gods. He heard, 
knew, touched, tasted and thought of all that were in existence 
in the human world as well as in the world of gods. 

(6) rom the time of his enlightenment by conquering Mara 
till the time of his parinibbana, what he preached. was complete 
and perfect in meaning, in exposition and to the point and leading 
to the destruction of passion, hatred and delusion and was true. 

(7) His bodily action was in agreement with his action and 
speech and wice versa. He did what he said and vice versa. 

(8) He overcame everything commencing from the highest 
Brahmaloka to the Avici Hell and endless lokadhaAtus all around 
by sila (precepts), samidhi (concentration), panna (wisdom), and 
vimutti (emancipation). There was no equal to him and he was 
an unsurpassed king of kings, god of gods, chief of all Sakkas 
and chief of all Brahmas. (S.V.. pp. 59-68). 

The Buddha had to perform five-fold duties: (1) Duties 
before meal, (2) Duties after meal. (3) Duties in the first watch, 
(4) middle watch and the (5) last watch of night. 

(1) Duties before meal are : Ablution early in the morn- 
ing, sitting alone till the time of begging, at the time of alms he 
used to robe himself, tieing his waist with belt and taking his 
alms-bowl he used to go for alms sometimes alone, sometimes 








surrounded by bhikkhusangl ee ee or towns, some- 
Sa in eae posture and sometimes by showing miracles, e.g., 





wind cleaning the street which he was to traverse. 
After collecting alms and partaking of them he used to 
»reach to the diyakas (alms-givers) according to their intelli- 
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nouncing the world used to attain arahatship. After preaching 
the dhamma he used to return waiting for the arrival of the 
bhikkhus from begging-tour. After they all returned, he used 
to enter gandhakGti. 

(2) Duties after meal: His attendant used to prepare seat 
for him in the gandhakdti and he after sitting on it, used 
to wash his feet. Standing on the step of the staircase of a 
gandhakiti, he used to instruct the bhikkhus to perform their 
duties diligently. He told thus. © the appearance of the Buddha 
is rare. it is difficult to be born as human being, good opportun- 
itv also is difficult to be obtained, ordination as bhikkhu ix also 
difficult to be had and the hearing of the Saddhamma is also 
difficult to be obtained.” Some of the bhikkhus used to ask his 
instructions in KammatthAna (object of meditation). The 
Blessed One used to give instructions in the Kammatthina suit- 
able to their nature. The bhikkhus used to return to their 
dwelling-place or to the forest after saluting the Buddha. Some 
used to return to the Catummahfdrajika Heaven or to the Para- 
nimmitavasavatti heaven. After giving instructions. the Blessed 
One used to enter into gandhakiti and lie down on the right 
hand side. He used to see the world with his eve of wisdom 
after refreshing himself. Hethen used to give instructions to the 
people who used to assemble in the preaching hall with scented 
lowers. ete., and then the people after listening to the religious 
instructions, used to return saluting the Buddha. 

(3) In the first watch of the night if he desired to bathe 
himself, he used to get up from his seat and enter the bath-room 
and bathed himself with water supplied by the attendant who 
made ready the seat for him in the gandhakiti. The Blessed 
One used to put on red coloured under-garment tieing his waist 
with his belt. Then he used to put on the upper garment keep- 
ing one shoulder open and then he used to sit on his seat alone 
in a mood of meditation. The bhikkhus used to come from all 
sides to worship him. Some bhikkhus used to ask him ques- 
tions, some used to ask his instructions in Kammatthaina, some 

used to request him to give religious instructions. The Buddha 

used to satisfy the bhikkhus by fulfilling their desires. Thus he 
used to spend the first watch of the night. 

(4) Duties in the middle watch: After the bhikkhus had 
left him, the devatas used to come from 10,000 lokadhatus 
(world-cycles) and the Blessed One used to spend the middle 
watch in answering the questions of the devas. 

=! (5) Duties in the last watch of the night : 
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account of the acquisition of merit by serving the previous 
Buddhas (S.V., pp. 45-48). 

The Buddha performed double miracles at the gate of the 
eity of Sivatthi in the seventh vear after his enlightenment at 
the foot of a Gandambaka tree, e.g., fire is burning on the upper 
part of the body and water flowing down from the lower part. 
fire coming out of one of the pores of the skin of the body and 
water of six colours coming out of another pore of the skin of 
the body, six kinds of rays coming out of the body of the 
Buddha and illuminating all the ten thousand Cakkavalas., 


Buddhaghosa describes the Buddha's fulfilment of ten per- 
fections (pairamitas) during four asankhakalpas and 100,000 
kalpas. He renounced the world at the age of twenty-nine. 
took ordination on the bank of Anoma river. For six years he 
exerted simultaneously. On the Vaisaikha full-moon day he took 
honeved rice-gruel offered by Sujata at Uruvela and in the 
evening he entered the Bodhi terrace by the south gate and 
thrice went round the asvattha tree. Going to the north-east 
side of the tree he spread a seat of grass and seated on it cross- 
legged facing the east and keeping the Bo-tree at the back, he 
first of all meditated upon metta (friendliness, love). 

At dusk he defeated Mara and in the first watch of the 
night he acquired the knowledge of remembering previous 
births, in the middle watch he acquired celestial insight and in 
early morning he acquired the knowledge of dependent origina- 
tion and attained the fourth stage of meditation on inhalation and 
exhalation. Depending on the fourth stage of meditation. he 
increased insight and successively acquired all the qualities of 
the Buddha (S.V., pp. 57-58). 

The Buddha used to take two kinds of journey—tarita 
(quick) and atarita (slow). In order to convert a fit person who 
was at a distance he used to travel long distance within a short 
time as we find in the case of the Buddha going to receive 
Mahakassapa who was at a distance of three givutas, in a 
moment. The Buddha also took tarita journey for Alavdka, 
Angulimala, Pukkusidi, Mahikappina, Dhaniya and Tissasii- 
manera, a pupil of Sariputta. 

The Buddha daily used to take short journey in order to 
do good to the people by preaching to them and accepting their 
offerings, etc. This was known as atarita journey. The 
atarita journey was divided into three mandalas, e.g., maha, 
majjhima and antomandalas, The mahamandala was extended 
over an area of 900 Yojanas, majjhimamandala 600 yojanas and 
antomandala 300 yojanas. He had to start on the day follow-_ ; 
ing the Mahapavarana (i.e., last day of the lent) ; if he had. toe 
undertake the menneneerer” journey Be had to start at the 
beginning of agrahfiyana in case antomandala journe 
he could start at any time suitable to him (8.V., pp. 239-242). 
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Jivaka Komarabhacca: He was reared up by Abhaya- 
kumara, one of the sons of Bimbisaira, so he 
was called Komara-bhacca. Once Bimbisfira 
and Abhayakumara saw from the roof of the 
palace, Jivaka lying down on the floor at the gate of the palace 
surrounded by vultures, crows. ete. The king asked, ** What is 
that?" He was replied that it was a baby. The king asked. 
‘Is he alive ¢’’ The reply was in the affirmative. Hence he 
was called Jivaka (S.V., p. 133). 

Onee Jivaka caused the Buddha to take some purgative. 
When the Buddha became all right in health, Jivaka offered the 
Buddha a pair of valuable cloths. The Buddha accepted hi- 
offering and gave him suitable instructions with the result that 
he was established in the fruition of the first stage of sanctifica- 
tion. He offered his, mango-garden to the Buddha for his 
residence with his pupils, as Jivaka thought that it would he 
difficult for him to go to the Veluwana where the Buddha used 
to live for attending on him and which was far from his house. 
In the mango-garden Jivaka prepared rooms for spending day 
and night for the Buddha and his bhikkhus. Wells, ete... were 
built for them. The garden was surrounded by a wall and a 
gandhakditi (perfumed house) was built for the Buddha in the 
mango-garden (S.V.. p. 133.). 

Tissasimanera: Once Sariputta wanted to go to his pupil. 
The Buddha expressed his willingness to go with him and 
ordered Ananda to inform 20,000 bhikkhus who were po-- 
sessed of supernatural power that the Blessed One would go 
to see Tissa. Buddha with Siiriputta, Ananda and 20.000 
khindsava bhikkhus traversed the path of 2,000 vojanas through 
sky and got down at the gate of the village where Tissa was 
and robed themselves. The villagers received them all anc 
offered them rice-gruel. After the Buddha finished his meal. 
Tissa returned from alms-begging and offered food to the Buddha. 
which he (Tissa) received on his begging tour. The Buddha 
visited Tissa’s dwelling place. 

Pokkharasati: His body was like the white lotus or like 
the silver gate of Devanagara. His head was very beautiful 
and popular. At the time of Kassapa Buddha, he was well 
versed in three Vedas and in consequence of his offering charity 
’ to the Buddha, he was reborn in the devaloka. As he did not 
like to enter the womb of a human being, he was reborn in 
a lotus in a big lake near the Himavanta. An ascetic used to 
live near the lake who reared him up. The ascetic made the 
son learn the three Vedas and he became very much learned 
and he was ed as the foremost Brahmin in the Jambudipa. 
He showed his skill in arts to the king of Kosala. The king 
bei ot him gave him the city of Ukkattha as 
y (i.e. the property offered to the Brahmin) 
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Ambattha: He was the chief disciple of Pokkharasaédi 
or-Pokkharaséti. He was sent to the Buddha to sec whether 
the Buddha deserved the praises offered to him. He attempted 
in various ways to defeat the Buddha but in vain. He also 
expressed his opinion that no samanadhamma could be practised 
by living in such a vihira. He came back to his teacher after 
being defeated (S_.V., p. 253). 

Geographical in- “The commentary supplies us with some 
formation supplied new interesting geographical information 
by the commentary. which is gfiven below es 

Atiwesu: On account of the beauty of their body, some prin- 
ces were known as Angas. The place was ‘named Anga 
because those princes used to dwell there (S.V., p. 279). 
Not far from the city of Anga, there was the tank of 
Gaggara, so called because it was dug by a queen named 
Gaggara. On its banks all around, there was a great 
forest of Campaka trees decorated with flowers of five 
colours, blue. ete. This account of Campa has, however, 
hardly any geographical value. Buddhaghosa also gives 
us his own interpretation of the term Anga. According 
to him, it is so called because of the beauty of the princes 
of the country. The explanation seems to be rather 
fanciful (S.V., p. 279). 

Daksinapatha or Deccan: Buddhaghosa defines Dakkhina- 
patha or the Deccan as the tract of land lying to 
the south of the Ganges (S.V., p. 265). Many ascetics 
used to live there and one of the forefathers of Ambattha 
went there and learnt ambatthavijji by the influence 
of which the weapon once raised could be brought down. 
He came to Okk&éka and showed his skill and secured a 
post under him (S.V., p. 265). 

(shositarama: Im the past there was a kingdom named 
Addila. In this kingdom a poor man named Kotuha- 
lika while going to another place at the time of famine, 
being unable to carry his son, threw him on the way. 
The mother out of affection went back and brought the 
child and went to the village of Gopalas (cowherds) who 
gave them milk-rice to take. Kotuhalika could not dij 4 
the milk and died at night of cholera and was reborn in 
the womb of a bitch. e young dog was a edna Sree 
the head of the cowherds, who used to worship 
buddha, who used to give a handful of coo rhea to veto the 

ae young dog which followed the ear ae yucca ss tage 
i of the paccekabuddha, The dog use inform 
¢: the paccekabuddha by bark 
and used: ae: asiwe: ta 2 \ 
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at Kosambi, The banker of Kosambi being childless 
bought him and when the legitimate child was born to 
the banker, he attempted to kill Ghosa seven times 
but on account of the accumulation of merit, Ghosaka 
could not be killed but with the help of another 
banker's daughter, he was saved and then he married 
her. After the death of the banker who attempted to 
kill him, he succeeded him and was known as Ghosakaset- 
thi. At Kosambi there were two other bankers named 
Kukkuta and Pavaériya. At this time five hundred 
ascetics came to Kosambi and the three bankers, Ghosaka, 
Kukkuta and Paivariya built hermitages in their respect- 
ive gardens for the bankers and supported them. Once 
the ascetics while coming from the Himalayan region 
through a forest, became very much hungry and 
thirsty, and sat under a big banian tree thinking that 
there must have been a powerful devaté residing in 
the tree who would surely help them. The presiding 
deity of the tree helped them with water to quench their 
thirst. The deity when asked as to how he acquired 
such splendour, replied that he was a servant in the 
house of the banker An&thapindika who supported the 
Buddha at Jetavana. On a sabbath day, the servant 
went out to walk in the morning and returned in the 
evening. He enquired of the other servants at the house 
and learning that they had accepted uposatha, he went 
to Anifithapindika and took precepts. But he could 
not observe the precepts fully and in consequence of the 
ment accumulated due to the observance of half the 
uposatha at night, he became the deity of this tree 
endowed with great splendour. They went to Kosarmbi 
and informed the setthis of this matter. The ascetics 
wentto the Buddhaand acquired ordination and arahat- 
ship. The setthis afterwards went to the Buddha and 
invited the Buddha to Kosambi. After returning to 
Kosambi, they built three hermitages and one of them 
was known as Ghositirima (S.V., pp. 317-319). 
" Kosala: The Poranas say that pamee Mahapanida did 
not laugh after seeing many as, etc. The father 


of the prince promised to decorate the person with 
various kinds of ornaments, who would be able to make 
his son laugh. Many men and even the cultivators after 
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vou all right ?). From this word kusalam. the country 
came to be known as Kosala (S.V., p. 239). 

Rajagaha.: A name of the town in which Mandhat& and 


Mah&égovinda took their abode. At the time of the 


Buddha it was a town and at other times it was empty 
(S.V.. p. 132). 


Adinnadana : It strictly means accepting that which is 
Cie: not given. It also means stealing the pro- 
. perty of others, the thing which can be used 
others according to their wish and by using which they are 
not hable to be punished if that thing be taken with the inten- 
tion of stealing it, then he is guilty of theft; if the thing stolen 
be of greater value, then the offence will be greater and if it is 
of less value, the offence will be less. If the thing stolen belongs 
to @ person of greater quality, the offence will be greater and 
¥ it belongs to a person of less quality, the offence will be 
ess. 


One will be guiltw of theft if the following conditions be 
fulfilled -— 
(Ll) the thing stolen must belong to others - 
(2) the thief must be conscious at the time of stealing that 
the thing which he is stealing belongs to others - 
($) he must have the intention to steal : 
(4) he must make effort to steal and that effort must bring 


about the theft of the thing belonging to others (S.V., 
p. 71). 


Musaivada: It means application of word or bodily deed 
to bring about dissension. Consciousness due to the applica- 
tion of word or bodily deed with the intention of bringing about 
dissension is called speaking falsehood. Another meaning is 
this: Musi means— | 

(1) the thing not happened before, 
(2) untrue thing. 
Vada means making known a thing which is untrue to be 


true and a thing unhappened before to have happened. 


by 









. Musavada is nothing but consciousness of the person who 
r is willing to make known a thing which is untrue to be true and _ - 
| an pened thing to have happened. | : tony 


— other details are the same as before. 

























uddhaghosa cites some examples in this connection, ae 
__ If a witness gives false evidence, he will be liable to greater 
fault and if a bhikkhu makes exagge tion hun irously, he will = 
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(1) His subject or object must be false, 
(2) He must have the intention of creating disunion or 


dissension, 

(3) He must have the effort created by that intention. 

(4) His act of creating disunion must be known to the 
parties concern He must commit the offence him- 


self. Buddhaghosa is of opinion that if a person insti- 
yates others to commit falsehood and instigates others 
to do the offence by letters or by writing on walls, ete.. 

and if he himself commits the offence in all these 
cases, the nature of offence must be the same (Ibid. 

Pp. 72). 


Pharusivaca: According to Buddhaghosa, pharusavaca 
really means intention to wound the feelings of others. It means 
harsh word (S.V.. p. 75). According to him, a thoughtless 
speech should be pleasing to the ear, producing love, appealing 
to the heart and agreeable to many (S.V.. pp. 75-76). 

Pisunavaca: The person to whom the word is spoken 
takes a favourable view of the speaker bnt unfavourable view 
of the person about whom it is spoken. It is nothing but con- 
sciousness of the person who speaks to make himself closely 
acquainted with the person to whom the word is spoken and 
the person about whom it is spoken. The other details are the 
same as before. 

One is guilty of pisunivaca ifthe following conditions be 
fulfilled :— 

(1) He must have the intention of creating dissension and 

making himself friendly. 

(2) He must have the effort to carry out his intention. 

(3) The act of creating disunion must be known to the 

parties concerned. 

(4) The persons before whom the dissension is created. 

must be in existence (S.V.. p. 74). 


Atthapadam =: Dice. 


eam Pas: —_ Akasam : A kind of pastime which is played 
after sapere a ue of dice-board in the sky. 
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Kuttakam: A kind of woollen seat in which sixteen dancing 
girls can dance together. 

Pallankam : A seat having feet with figure of deer, ete. 

Patalika : Thick woollen seat with various designs of flowers. 

Patika : Woollen seat. 

Vikatika: A seat having the figure of lion or tiger. 

Dopanam : It is a ceremony among the southern Indian 

|, ppl RTE cae people who wash the bones of their dead rela- 

atte tha soni. eben: after digging them ont and after having 

ern Indian people. esmeared them with scents and collecting 

all the bones in one place. On a certain 

auspicious day they eat up various kinds of food and drink 

collected for the occasion while crying for their departed 
relatives (S.V., pp. 84-88). 

A person is called Puthujjano because various kinds of sins 
are committed by him. His view is that the 
body which is soul is not gone. He is called 
Puthujjano because he follows many teachers- He is so called 
because he is merged in various kinds of ogha (floods); because 
he is burnt by various kinds of heat. As he is attached to five 
kinds of sensual pleasures and as he is covered by five hind- 
rances and as he does innumerable low deeds. so he is called 
puthujjano. As he is separated by the Ariyvas from the sila 
(precept), suta (learning), ete.. he is called puthujjano (ibid, 
p. 69). 

Raja: He is so called because he pleases (rafijeti) his 
subjects. 

Silas.: Porfinas say about silas that sila (precept) is the 
ornament of a Yort and sila is the object of decoration of = 
Yogi. The yogis being adorned with silas have acquired pe 
fection in matters of decoration. One should observe silas tot 
as a kiki bird protects her egg. One should observe silas pro- 
Buduihegh just as one-eyed man protects his only eye (S.V., pp. 55-56). 

dhaghosa says that all good deeds are on silas just as 
all the trees and <n grow on the earth. (S.V., p. 56). . 
Cullasila: Panati means slaughter of life. Pana ata 
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me One will i be guilty of life-slaughter if the following conditions 
(1) there must be a living 
_ (2) the killer must be ft Set oa ae time of killing that 
he is going to kill a living be 
(3) he must have the intention to 
(4) then he must have the effort to kill : 
(5) = effect of that effort must lie in the death of the being 
ving. 
The six kinds of efforts are :-— 
Sahattika (killing by own hand), Anattika (order to kill), 
ie) win throwing with the hraperes at living being eae 
wi aya grag Bi di m R iddhimaya (killing by miracle). 
(iki tr ar a written on buvsorkios pillars, 
be ) ‘S- -V., pp. gai Pe 
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ARTICLE No. Il. 


Gautama Buddha and the Paribrajakas.' 


By Dr. Botaca Cuurn Law, M.A.. B.L., Ph.D., 
F.R. Hist. 8. 


Hindu sages divide life into four stages, viz., (1) education 
in the prime of life and self-restraint in 
Four stages of lifeof adolescence, (2) householder’s life inelud- 
Man Saat RIAMene ing the performance of yajfias (sacrifices) 
ive. in adult age, (3) forest life in advanced 
years, and (4) to wander about for salwa- 
tion in old age. (Manu, Ch. VI, Yajfavalkya, Ch. LL). When 
people having religious trend realised that the worldly life was 
full of sorrows and sufferings and that everything secular was 
transitory, they renounced household life though their family 
might be in affluent circumstances and 
kept aloof from human affairs. They 
were wanderers and were content with leading secluded lives of 
continence. They practised asceticism and often subjected 
themselves to extreme forms of self-mortification. They were 
not moved by honour or reproach, though their fame spread far. 
They used to strive hard to know the truth and did not deem it 
a disgrace to be destitute. The rulers treated them with respect 
and could not make them come to court (Watters on Yuan 
Chwang, Vol. I, pp. 160-161). 
According to the Buddhists, a paribrijaka means a wander- 
_ . ing religious mendicant. The Pali-Bud- 
brajeb: Mcprceatie al. “bist literature speaks of two classes of 
Raddhist terature. paribrajakas or paribbAjakas :-—(1) Brah- 
mana paribbajaka and (2) Anfatitthiya 
paribbajaka. A Braihmana paribbAjaka is one who was at first 
a Brihmana but who later on became a wandering religious 
mendicant ; and an Afifatitthiya paribbijaka means a paribba- 
jaka who belonged to a group of heretics other than the Bral- 
mana pe dae ase The paribrajakas were prohibited from 
illi iving creatures. Harmlessness, honesty, restraint, non- 


Life of the wanderers. 
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paribrajaka who is indifferent to worldiy attachments deserves 
salvation. 

The paribrajakas must not be confounded with the Bhik- 
Differ bakuw khus. The silas (precepts) mentioned im 
ecibxtinice seria " the Vinaya Pitaka * must be observed by a 
hilkicbu. bhikkhu but they are not to be observed 

i by the paribbajakas. The paribbajakas 

practise asceticism (e.g... should not speak, should not accept 
invitation, should not accept alms from a pregnant woman, 
should live on one handful of rice, should live on vegetables, 
leaves, ete., should cut off the hairs of the head, beard, ete.) 
while a bhikkhu follows the middle path which lies midway 
between asceticism and luxurious and easy life. The paribra- 
jakas spend their time either in holding religious discourses or 
discussions or in meditation. It is to be noted that it is not 
compulsory for the paribbajakas to shave their head or beard. 
Their dress is quite different from that of a bhikkhu. Various 
kinds of dress are used by a paribb&jaka while three robes only 
are prescribed for a bhikkhu. 

We agree with Sir Charles Eliot when he says that the 
Sic Charice Eilct‘e paribbajakas were not householders but 

slices critcitend’ wanderers and celibates. Often they 

were ascetics and addicted to extreme 

forms of se!lf-mortification. They used to perform sacrifices, 

But we do not agree with Sir Charles when he says that they 

did not study the Vedas. We know on the authority of the 

Mahfvastu that Asthisena, a paribréjaka, studied the Vedas and 
was acquainted with the Sastra of the paribbajakas. 

At the time of the Buddha the Afinatitthiya paribbajakas did 
not receive respect and honour from the people nor did they get 
their requisites from them (Samyutta Nikfya, Vol. IL... p. 11%). 

The Pali literature contains some valuable information 
about several paribrijakas who held discussion with the Buddha 
on topics, ethical, moral and religious. 

A paribrajaka named Potthapada used to live in a hermit- 
age named Mallikdrama with 300 paribra- 
ADORE Of ENS pari- ee One day in the forenoon the 


bate in the Nika- One went out for alms. He went 













to Potthapida at MallikArima. At that 
| time Potthapada was engaged in holding a loud conversation 
H. with his disci He saw the Buddha coming and asked his 





Tay disciples to be silent as the Buddha was in f ¢ Res ns J 
ss He received the Buddha well and informed him that in an | 
assembly of heretical monks, there was a talk about cessation of 





favour of silence. 
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about the matter. The Buddha said, ‘“ There is the cause of 
origination and cessation of perception. Ky learning precepts, 
etc., perception is originated and destroyed.” He then spoke of 
samadhi (meditation) and its stages, and nirodhasamApatti or 
attainment of cessation (Digha N., 1, pp. 178 fell). 

At Anupiva there lived a paribrajaka named Bhaggavagot- 
ta. Buddha went to his hermitage. He reecived the Buddha 
well and told him that a Liechaviputta named Sunakkhatta 
came to Bhaggavagotta and told him that he was no longer a 
disciple of the Buddha whom he had left. The Buddha said that 
Sunakkhatta had left him. Sunakkhatta told Bhaggavagotta 
that the Buddha did not show him miracles and that the Blessecd 
One did not point out to him the supreme knowledge (Digha N.. 
I11, p. 1, foll.) 3 

Buddha dwelt at the Gijjhaktta at Rajagaha. At that 
time a paribrajaka named Nigrodha was dwelling in a paribré- 
jaka hermitage. Once a householder named Sandhana was 
voing to see the Buddha at noon. In course of his journey he 
visited Nigrodha’s hermitage as it was too early to see the Bud- 
dha. Sandhana saw the paribrajaka holding a loud conversa- 
tion with his disciples. The paribbajaka saw SandhAna coming 
and told the disciples to remain silent as the disciple of Gautama 
was coming. Sandhfina told the disciples, “‘ You are whiling 
away your time by vain talks while the Buddha is engaged in 
meditation in a lonely forest, where there is no sound, no noise, 
which is calm and quiet."" Nigrodha asked him thus, © With 
whom the samana holds discussion!’ His wisdom is confined to 
anempty house. He does not come to any assembly and he does 
not know how to talk. He lives alone.” Nigrodha told the 
householder that he would defeat Gotama by putting to him one 
question if he would ever care to come to him. The Buddha 
heard of this with his divine ear and went to the hermitage of 
Nigrodha. Nigrodha asked Gotama, “ what is the Dhamma 
which Gautama teaches his disciples and by learning which one 
becomes consoled?" The Buddha replied that he being a 
heretic would not find it easy to understand the Dhamma of the 
Tathagata and he told him to ask questions regarding his own 
doctrine. Nigrodha asked the Buddha, ** How is asceticism ful- 
filled and how is it not ?'’ The Buddha explained the various 
= of asceticism which were accepted by Nigrodha. The 
Bud dha further pointed out to him that asceticism is the cause 
of increase of sins (apakkilesa). Buddha explained that im order 
to remove sins one should practise sila age ph samadhi 
- (meditation) and paifa (wisdom) (Digha N, [11, 36 foll). 

A Brahmin named Ja&nussoni met a paribbajaka named 
Pilotika on his way from the Buddha. He asked the paribba- 
jake as to wherefrom he was coming. The paribb&jaka hi 

when asked said that he was incapable of measuring the extent 
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of the Buddha’s knowledge as he was not equal to him. The 
Brahmin asked the paribbijaka why he was thus praising the 
Buddha. He replied that after seeing the four qualities of the 
samana Gotama, he became convinced that the samana Gotama 
was the exalted Buddha. The Khattiva pandits used to worship 
the Buddha and give him offerings, so also did the Brahmin 
gahapati (householder) and samana pandits (Majjhima N., I. 
pp. 175-177). 

The Blessed One was dwelling at the Kitfégirasala near 
Vaisali. A paribbajaka named Vacchagotta used to live in a 
paribbajakaraima in Ekapundarika. One forenoon the Buddlia 
in his begging tour came to the AraAma. The paribbaijaka wel- 
comed him cordially. He asked the Buddha whether the sama- 
na Gotama was all-knowing, all-seeing, possessed of wide know- 
ledge and ready wit. The Buddha replied that those who held 
this view were mistaken. The samana Gotama, the Buddha 
said, was endowed with three kinds of knowledge. The paribba- 
jaka questioned the Buddha whether there was any one who put 
an end to suffering after the dissolution of the body without 
destroying the bonds of household life. The Buddha answered 
it in the negative. Again he questioned the Buddha whether 
any one had gone to heaven without destroying the bonds of 
household life. The Buddha answered it in the aftirmative. 
He further questioned the Buddha whether any Ajivika had put 
an end to suffering after the dissolution of the body. He 
answered it in the negative. Another question was put by the 
paribbajaka to the Buddha whether any paribbaijaka had gone 
to heaven after the dissolution of the body. The Buddha 
answered that as far as he remembered, only an Ajivika had 
gone to heaven before the 9lst kappa (world-cycle) from the 
present moment as he was a Kammavadi (believer in Kamma). 
The Buddha said, “ The religion of the titthivas (heretics) is 
empty.’ The paribbijaka admitted this to be true. (Maji- 
hima N., Vol. I, pp. 481—483). 

In the Samyutta Nikfiya we read that Vacchagotta again 
went to the Buddha and questioned him why wrong views arose 
in the world, e.g., whether the world is permanent and limited, 
whether the body and soul are the same or not, whether being ix 
reborn after death or not, etc. The Buddha replied that on 
account of ignorance of form (riipa), origin of form, destruction 
of form, and the path leading to the destruction of form, the 
wrong views arose. So also the Buddha spoke of vedana 
(sensation), safiA (perception), samkhfira (confections) and 


‘viifidna (consciousness). (Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. III, pp. 257 


foll.) 





and told him that in the past the heretical teachers assembled 
the Kitagarasala and discussed that Po sO 
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after death. Makkhali GosdAla and other heretical teachers could 
say so and the samana Gotama used to say where a disciple of 
his was born after death but he did not say where among his 
disciples the person who had got the highest attainment wa- 
reborn after death. The samana Gotama used to say that he 
put an end to desire and suffering and remover the ties. Vae- 
chagotta was doubtful as to the Buddha's knowledge of Dham- 
ma. The Buddha said that his doubt arose as to the right poimr. 
The Great Teacher said that one is not subject to rebirth whose 
desire is uprooted. (Samyutta Nikaya. Vol. IV, pp. 308-400.) 
Vacchagotta asked the Buddha as to where att& exists. The 
Buddha remained silent. (Ibid. p. 400). 

There was a paribbijaka named Agyvivacchagotta. One 
day he approached the Buddha and asked him, “Do you #a, 
that the world is eternal or not? Do vou say that the world 
18 limited or unlimited ? Is the body souler not / [x soul cliff. 
erent from body and wice versé ? Is a being born after death 
or not ?”’ The Buddha answered these questions in the nega- 
tive, The paribbijaka asked him that by seeing what evil 
effect he came to hold these wrong views. The Buddha replied. 
‘These wrong views bring sufferings, mental agonies, etc. All 
these do not lead to nibbinam.’ The paribbajaka questioned! 
him, “Isa bhikkhu who does not hold these wrong views bor» 
after death 7?" No direct answer was given by the Buddha. 
The paribbajaka being greatly pleased with the Buddha wa- 
converted into Buddhism. (Majjhima Nikfava, Vol. IT. py. 
483-489). 

There was another paribbajaka named Mah&vacchayotts« 
who went to the Buddha and requested him to preach kusala 
and akusala. The Buddha said, ** Lobha, dosa, moha are the 
akusalas and alobha, adosa and amoha are the kusalas.” He 
further said, ‘“‘Killing creatures, stealing others’ property, en- 
joying sensual pleasures, speaking falsehood, backbiting, using 
harsh words, holding vain talks are the akusalas and the oppo- 
site of these, kusalas.”. He further said, ** Avarice, hatred, 
wrong view are akusalas and their contrary are the kusalas.”’ 
(Majjhima N., Vol. I, pp. 489-497). 

A paribbajaka named Dighanakha said to the Buddha that 
he held. that he could bear evervthing. The Buddha saicl. 
“This is your false belief. This false belief will be dispelled 
when vou will be able to realise that this will bring about dis- 
order, quarrel, wound, disgust, etc."" He further said, “* There 
are three vedanas (sensations), sukha (happiness) dukkha (pain) 
and adukkhamasukha (neither pain nor happiness). When vou 
feel one sensation, other sensations do not arise. Vhese Veda- 
nis are impermanent. Therefore a learned ariyasivaka becomes 
disgusted with these vedanfis. Then gradually his mind be- 
comes free from all sins." The paribbajaka became pleased! 
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with the Buddha and became one of his disciples (Majjhima N., 
Vol. 1, 497-501). 

A paribbajaka named Magandiya met the Buddha when he 
was among the Kurus. He spoke ill of the Buddha because he 
saw a bed of straw spread for him by the side of a fire-place of 
Gharadvajagotta who was a Brahmin sacrificer. The paribba- 
jaka was asked by the Brahmin not to speak ill of the Buddha 
as he was much respected by the learned Brahmins. Khattiyas, 
householders and monks. The paribbajaka said that according 
to their sfistra, the Buddha was a Bhinahu (i.e. killer of em- 
brweo). The Buddha heard with his celestial ears what Magan- 
‘iva said. The Buddha went to him and said, “’ Eve takes de- 
light in form but the eve of the Tathagata is restrained. The 
Tathagata instructs others to restrain eye. Hence the Tatha- 
vata may be called the Bhinahu."' The Buddha said that the 
Tathagata had all other five senses restrained and he instructed 
others also to restrain them. The Buddha told Magandivyva 
that he had given up sensual pleasures after renouncing the 
household life. The Buddha was happy and blissful after being 
free from desires. Magandiya requested the Buddha to instruct 
him in the dhamma by which he could obtain sight. The 
Buddha complied with his request. Magandiya became his pu- 
pil and attained upasampadaé (ordination). Later on he became 
anarahat. (Majjhima N., Vol. I, pp. 501-513). 

A panbb&Ajaka named Sandaka received Ananda in his 
frama near KRosambt. Sandaka was spending his time with his 
disciples in a vain talk. Ananda was requested to give a dis- 
course on Dhamma as instructed by his teacher He spoke of 
the four kinds of brahmacariya which should not be followed 
by a wise man. “The four kinds of brahmacariya are the follow- 
img: (1) the first one teaches annihilation, (2) the second one 
teaches that there ia neither sin nor merit by killing a creature 
or doing other sinful acts or by giving charity, ete., (3) the third 
ane teaches that there is no cause of merit and demerit, (4) the 
fourth one teaches that there are seven permanent things, e.g., 
earth, water, fire, wind, happiness, suffering and soul. yp ets. 1 


also spoke of another four kinds of brahmacariya which should not 
be followed by a wise man: (1) One should not practise brahma- 
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practise brahmacariya under the samana Gotama but he said 
that he would not go to him on account of gain and fame that 
he was receiving. (Majjhima N., Vol. L.. pp. 514-524.) 

A paribbajaka named Potaliputto went to Samiddhi, a 
pupilof the Buddha. The paribbéjaka said to Samiddhi that he 
had heard from the Buddha that kaya and vacikammas (actions 
in body and speech) are void. Only manokamma (action in 
mind) is true and also there is a samApatti (attainment) by 
acquiring which one does not feel anything. Samiddhi said 
that the Buddha had not said thus. The paribbaijaka asked 
Samiddhi when he had received upasampadé. Samiddhi said, 
‘only three years ago."" The paribbAjaka said that a newly 
ordained bhikkhu was trying to conceal the fault of his teacher 
and what to say of the elder bhikkhus. The paribbajaka 
questioned Samiddhi thus, ‘‘ Doing anything by body, speech 
and mind knowingly what does the doer feel?" Then 5Sa- 
middhi replied, ‘‘ He suffers for doing anything by body, speech 
and mind knowingly.’’ The paribbajaka did not approve of 
this and left Samiddhi. (Majjhima N., ILI, p. 207.) 

Annabhara, Varadhara, Sakuladayi and many other well- 
known paribbajakas used to dwell in a paribbajakérama near 
the bank of the river Sappint. The Buddha went to them and 
told them that the four dhammas were excellent, e.g., abvence of 
avarice, absence of malice, right recollection and nght concentra- 
tion. These samanas and brahmanas must possess the four 
dhammas. If any person challenges these dhammas he must 
be blamed. (Anguttara Nikaya, Vol. Il, 20-39). On another 
occasion the Buddha went to the paribb&ijakarama and told 
them that he realised the four truths of a Brahmin. The 
Master further said, “ All beings are enveloped in ignorance, all 
the sensual pleasures are impermanent and full of misery 
and all existences are subject to change. Nothing belongs to 
me and I belong to none.” (Ibid... pp 176-177.) 

Many famous paribbajakas were dwelling in a paribbéjaka- 
rama at Moranivapa in the Veluvana. They were Sakuladsyi, 
Anugéra, Varadhbara and many others. Once the Buddha went 
to Sakuladaiyi who said that many teachers, e.g., POrana Kassa- 
pa, Makkhali Gos&la, Ajitakesakambali, Pakudha Kaccayana, 
Safijaya Belatthiputta, Nigantha Nathaputta and samana Go- 
tama were dwelling at Rajagaha. Of these teachers who were 
greatly respected by his disciples? Sakuladay1 satd that 
amongst the teachers the Buddha was greatly respected by his 
disciples. ‘The Buddha asked, “Why is he so saying?” 
Sak yl said, ‘The Blessed One is living on little food and 
he instructs others to eat little. He remains quite content with 
the poor garments he gets. He is content with little alms, or- 
dinary dwelling and sleeping place and he lives alone and 
instructs others to live alone. ‘This is the reason why the 
Blessed One is so much respected by his disciples." The Buddha 
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admitted it to be true and mentioned other reasons for which 
ie was so much revered by his disciples. (Majjhima N.., 
Vol. IT, pp. 1—22.) 

On another occasion the Buddha when met by Sakuladayi 
was requested by him to give religious instruction. The parib- 
bajaka said, **'There is the visible path to the attainment of 
absolute joy."’ The Buddha said, ‘The path referred to by the 
paribbajaka is the five stages of meditation (jh&na) and what 
the paribbajaka says is not correct.”"’ Sakuladayi became 
pleased with the Buddha and requested him to give him ordina- 
tion. (Majjhima N., Vol. II , pp. 29-39.) 

A paribbajaka named Uggihamano, son of Samana- 
mandika used to live at MallikA’s arama with a big paribbijaka 
retinue. An engineer named Paficakanga went out of Sravasti 
to see the Buddha. On his way the engineer went to the 
paribbajaka who said that he called him the samana who was 
endowed with four qualities and who obtained good attainments. 
The four qualities were :—(1) not committing bodily sins, (2) 
sins by speech, (3) not cherishing evil thoughts and (4) leading 
a pure life. 

The engineer then left him and went to the Buddha and 
told him everything about what the paribbSjaka said. The 
Buddha refuted the theory of the paribba&jaka. (Majjhima 
N., If, 22-25.) 

A paribbajaka named Vekhanasa met the Buddha and 
they had a talk exactly similar to the one held between the 
Buddha and Sakuladay! paribbaijaka. Vekhanasa became pleased 
with the Buddha on hearing that 1riipa, rasa, sadda, gandha and 
phottabba are the objects of sensual pleasures and one enjoys 
the sensual pleasures after enjoying these objects. The Buddha 
told him, ** You are a heretic and you do not realise kima and 
kamma." Hearing thus he became angry and spoke ill of the 
samanas. The Buddha gave him instractions and pointed ont 
his folly. He afterwards became a disciple of the Buddha. 
(Majjhima N., Vol. 0, pp. 40-44). Sarabha was at first a 
bhikkhu. Later on he became a paribbajaka and in an assembly 
at R&jagaha he was telling that he knew the dhamma of the 
Buddha and knowing it fully well he renounced it and became a 
paribbaijaka. The bhikkhus informed Gautama about it and he 
at once went to Sarabha’s hermitage where he asked Sarabha 
about the matter but the paribbajaka remained silent. The 
Buddha then addressed the followers of the paribbajaka that 
none would be able to point out any defect in the Buddha's 
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about the puggala whom he liked. The Buddha mentioned 
four kinds of puggalas, e.g., (1) He who blames the blame- 
worthy; (2) He who praises the praiseworthy; (3) He who 
neither blames the blameworthy nor praises the praiseworthy ; 
(4) He who blames the blameworthy and praises the praise- 
worthy. The paribbajaka was in favour of the third kind of 
puggala. The Buddha was in favour of the fourth. The puari- 
bbajaka was afterwards led to accept the view of the Buddha. 
(Anguttara N., Vol. II, pp. 100-101.) 

Moliyasivako paribb&jaka went to the Buddha and said to 
him, ‘* How is the dhamma to be realised by one’s own self /”’ 
The Buddha, said, ** Do you realise that vou have avarice when 
it is present and do you also realise that you have no avarice 
when it is absent ?"’ The paribbajaka replied in the affirmative. 
The Buddha then spoke of dosa (hatred) and moha (delusion). 
The Buddha showed the way to realise the Dhamma. Molivast- 
vaka became pleased with him and became his disciple (Angut- 
tara N.. Vol. LIT, pp. 356-357.) 

_ The paribbajaka again asked the Buddha, *‘ Does one, on 
account of past deeds, feel three kinds of sensation, e.g., sensa- 
tion of happiness, pain and neither happiness nor pain ?*’ The 
Buddha said, * All these sensations are the outcome of bile. 
phlegm, wind and the mixture of all these three, change of weather. 
indigestion, pain caused by external agency and the effect of 
kamma and in spite of these those who hold the above view are 
wrong.” He afterwards accepted the Buddha's discipleship. 
(Samyutta Nikaye, Vol. IV, pp. 230-231.) 

Sutavé paribbajaka went to the Buddha and heard him 
saying that it was improper for the disciples of the Buddha who 
became arahats to perform five kinds of act:—(1) Not te 
kill any creature willingly or knowingly ; (2) Not to accept that 
which is not given; (3) Not to indulge in sexual intercourse ; 
(4) Not to speak falsehood knowingly ; (5) Not to enjoy things 
being duly accumulated. The paribbAjaka asked the Buddha 
as to the propriety of his speech. The Buddha said that he was 
right in saying so and mentioned four more things which are 
not possible to be done by an arahat :—- (1) Partiality in doing 
justice; (2) Not to do anything under the influence of anger ; 
(3) Not to do anything under the influence of delusion: (4) Not 
to do anything under the influence of fear. (Anguttara N.. 
Vol. IV, pp. 369-371). The Buddha had a similar discourse 
with pasted ales named Sajjho. (Anguttara N., Vol. IV, pp. 
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Again he went to Sariputta and said, ** What are suffering 
and happiness according to the Buddha?" The Buddha re- 
plied, * Dislike of the Buddhasaésana is suffering and liking for it 
1s happiness. No happiness is obtained in sitting, lving, walk- 
ing e¢etc., if a person dislikes the Buddhasfsana.”” (Anguttura 
N., Vol. V, pp. 120-122.) 

The paribbajakas named Uttiyva and Kokanuda went to the 
Buddha and asked him whether the world is eternal or not, in- 
finite or not, whether a being is reborn after death or not, ete. 
The Buddha replied, 1 do not like to give any opinion about 
these." Thev questioned him as to what he explained. The 
Buddha replied. **The Dhamma which I have realised is taught 
to my disciples, which will purify beings, remove their grief and 
lamentation, pain, bodily and mental, and lead to Nibbanam.”’ 
The paribbajakas then questioned him, ** Will the whole world 
be led, or half or one third by the means pointed out by him ?”’ 
The Buddha remained silent. Ananda answered this point by 
saying that those who would tread the right path must go by 
this way. (Anguttara N., V., 193-198.) 

At the time of the Buddha, Uttiva was born at Savatthi as 
the son of a Brahmin and leaving the world, he became a 
paribbajaka. One day he came to the Buddha when the latter 
was preaching and entered the order. The Buddha taught him 
a lesson. Uttivya accepting the lesson called up insight but he 
fell ill. Im his anxiety he exerted much and attained arahat- 
ship. (Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 34-35.) 

A paribbajaka named Ajita went to the Buddha and told 
him that a brother brahmacdri named Pandita could think of 
five hundred thoughts and thus the heretics were greatly satis- 
fied. The paribbajaka heard Gautama preaching to the 
bhikkhus that dhamma and adhamma, attha (welfare) and 
anattha (non-welfare) should be realised by the bhikkhus and 
realising these they should practise the true law and do what 
would bring good. (Anguttara N., Vol. V., pp. 229-231.) 

A paribbajaka named Timbaruka went to the Buddha and 
questioned him, ** Are happiness and suffering self-created or not, 
or created by others or not? Are they neither created by one's 
self nor created by others ¢"’ The Buddha answered them in 
the negative. The paribb&jaka then questioned him, ** Do hap- 
piness and suffering exist ¢"'’ The Buddha answered it in the 
affirmative and spoke of the middle course which is the patic- 
casamuppida (dependent origination). (Samyutta N., I], 22- 


23.) | . 
A paribbajaka named Susima dwelt at R&ajagaha with a 
paribb&jaka retinue. The followers of Susima requested him to 
to the Buddha and listen to his instructions and inform them. 
would obtain respect and honour from the householders by 
reaching what they would learn from Susima. Susima went to 
caaesie and both of them went to the Buddha and Sustma 
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received upasampadaé (ordination). At this time many bhikkhus 
declared their attainment of arahatship before the Buddha. 
Susima hearing this went to the bhikkhus and asked them 
whether they had acquired supernatural power, power of knowing 
the thoughts of others, power of remembering previous births, 
power of knowing birth and death of beings. whether they had 
acquired aripasamfpatti (meditation on formlessness). The 
bhikkhus answered these in the negative. The bhikkhus said 
that they were freed from sins by meditation on panna (wisdom). 
The paribbajaka went to the Buddha for the explanation of 
pafihAvimutti which the Buddha explained. Susima begged 
pardon of the Buddha for his misconduct towards the bhikkhus 
and the Buddha pardoned him. (Sarmnyutta N., Il, 119-128.) 

A paribbajika named Sucimukhi went to Sfriputta and 
questioned him whether he used to take food with his head 
downwards, with his head upwards, by looking towards all direc- 
tions or by looking to the corners. Sariputta answered them in 
the negative. Sariputta said thus, * The samanas who earn 
their livelihood by telling the good and evil effects of the founda- 
tion of a building are said to take their food with head down- 
wards ; those who earn their livelihood by astrology are said to 
take their food by raising their heads upwards: those who earn 
their livelihood by being messengers are said to take their food 
by looking to all directions and those who earn their livelihood 
by foretelling good or evil by examining the signs of the body 
are said to take their food by looking to their corners.” Sariput- 
ta said that he did not lead any such livelihood. Sucimukhi 
being delighted proclaimed that the Sakyaputtiya samanas used 
toearn their livelihood by the right means and therefore the 
people should give them offerings. (Samyutta N , LIT, 238-—240).) 

Nandiya paribbajaka went to the Buddha and asked him as 
to how many dhammas if meditated on and developed would 
lead to Nibbinam. The Buddha said, ** They are eight in num- 
ber, e.g.. Sammaditthi (right view), Sammiasamkappa (right 
determination), Sammavaca (right speech), Samma&kammanto 
(right action), SammAadajiva (right living), Sammavayima (right 
exertion), Sammasati (right recollection), and Sammasamadhi 
(right concentration). (Samyutta N.. V, p. LL.) 

Kundaliyva paribbajaka went to the Buddha and said to him 
thus, “| frequent the hermitage and attend the assembly of 
people and I hear there that some samanas and brdhmanas are 
praising the religious tenet handed down from generation to 
generation and | also hear that some samanas and braihmanas 
are talking of various subjects."" He asked Gautama as to what 
he liked. The Buddha replied, ** I speak highly of Vijja (know- 
ledge), vimutti (emancipation), and phala (fruition of the noble 
path). The Buddha also narrated the means of fulfilment of 
vijji and vimutti. The paribbijaka became pleased with him 
and became his upa&saka. (Samyutta N., V., 73-75.) 
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Samanhakani was born as the son of a paribbajaka at the 


In the Theragatha and tame of the Buddha Gautama. He was 


its commentary. converted to the religious life when he saw 
H ites the Buddha performing the twin miracle. 
© attained arahatship through jhana. <A paribbajaka named 


KaAtivana whom he knew as a layman lost all support from the 
laity when the Buddha arose. This paribbajaka came to Saman- 
hakant and asked him the means of obtaining happiness in this 
lifeand the next. Samaffakani told him about the noble eight- 
fold path by which one may obtain salvation. (Psalms of the 
Brethren, p. 40.) 

Pavittha was a wanderer at the time of the Buddha Gauta- 
ma. He went to the Buddha, heard his teaching, put faith in 
him and was ordained. Very soon he realised arahatship. 
(Ibid.. p. 82-83.) 

isira was reborn at the time of the Buddha Gautama in 
& Brahmin family at Kosala. He having acquired the Brahmin 
culture, practised the skull-spell so that when he muttered the 
spell and tapped the skull with his nail, he would declare, ** This 
person is reborn in such a sphere, even with regard to thos@ dead 
three years. He hated the domestic life, became a paribbajaka 
and through his art won favour and respect. He went t# the 
Buddha and told him, “I can tell the destiny of dead persons.” 
He was asked, ‘‘ How do vou tell it?’ He let a skull be 
brought, and muttering his rune and tapping it with his nail, he 
asserted purgatory or some other place to be the place of rebirth. 
A skull of a bhikkhu was brought and he was asked to tell the 
destiny of the dead bhikkhu but he failed to do so. Migasira 
was struck dumb and was perspiring. He was afterwards 
ordained. He was well established in jhina and abhiifiaé and he 
practised insight. He soon won arahatship (Psalms of the Bre- 
thren, 138-139.) 

At the time of the Buddha Gautama, there lived in Sivat- 
thi a son of the valuer of the king of Kosala. He was known as 
Malunkya’s son. When he grew up he left the world and became 
a wandering ascetic. He heard the Teacher teach, entered the 
Order and in due course won sixfold abhinna. He was per- 
suaded by his relatives when he came to see his home out of 
compassion, to lead a household life but in vain. (Psalms of the 
Brethren, 212-213.) | | 

A certain paribbajaka went to the Buddha and put to him 
some questions which were answered by the Buddha who in re- 
turn asked him, * Eka nima kim (what is one?)"" The parib- 
bajaka fled away not being able to answer the question. 
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five hundred followers to Safijaya. Both of them took ordina- 
tion from Safijava with five hundred followers. Since the time 
of their ordination Safijaya acquired great gain andfame. Both 
of them acquired as much knowledge as Safijaya possessed. Safi- 
jaya admitted this fact. It is to be noted that Kolita and Upa- 
tissa abovenamed were no other than Sfriputta and Moggallina, 
first disciples of the Buddha Gautama (Dhammapada Commen- 
tary, Vol. I, pp. 88-90). From the Sumangalavilasini we learn 
that Suppiva was one of the disciples of Safijaya (Vol. I, p. 35). 
In the Sutta Nipaéta Commentary we read that there lived 
Tin Ulce Bilin Minne at Savattht a paribbaijaka named Pasira 
Commentary, Who was a great disputant. He planted a 
branch of a jambu tree declaring that he 
would be able to hold discussion with him who would uproot it. 
Sariputta did uproot it. Pasta had a discussion with Sariput- 
ta about sensual pleasures and eyve-consciousness with the result 
that the paribbajaka went to Jetavana in order to be ordained 
by Sariputta and to learn Vadasattam (i.e. art of disputation). 
He met Laludayi at the Jetavanavihara. Thinking that this 
Laludayi must be greatly wise, he took ordination from him. 
He defeated Laéludayi in disputation and made him a paribba- 
jakweven while he was wearing the dressof a bhikkhu. Pastra 
again went to Savatthi to hold discussion with Gautama but he 
was defeated. The Buddha then gave him instruction and he 
was converted into Buddhism. (Sutta NipAta Commentary, 
Vol. Ll, pp. 538 foll.) 

Sabhiva was the son of a paribbajik& who was the daughter 
of a Khattiya. He was called Sabhiya because his mother gave 
birth to him in a sabha& or assembly. As he grew up he became 
a paribb&jaka and studied various arts and sciences. He became 
a great disputant. He wandered all over Jambucdipa and found 
none equal to him in disputation. He built his hermitage at the 
city gate and taught sippa to the Khattiva princes. Sabhiva 
was given some questions by a suddhavasa Brdhmana, [e.g., who 
is a Buddha ? Tho is a Sarata (who has his sins removed) tj 
with the request that he would accept ordination from him who 
would be able to answer them properly. Afterwards Sabhiva 
received satisfactory answers to the questions from the Buddha 
and accepted ordination from him. (Sutta-Nipata Commentary, 
Vol. Il, pp. 421-422, ef. Psalms of the Brethren, p. 177.) 

- ‘The Jatakas contain aoe account of aoa pactheyens _ 

ari jakas. The daughters of a couple 

In the Jétakas. SF Niganthas became ribbajikas. They 
were instructed by their parents that if defeated in arguments 
| lay; they should become his wives and if by a recluse, 
ere ould become his pupils. Sriputta defeated them in 
arguments and leap pote them ane Sg under the guidance of 
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vana being desirous of holding discussion with him but he fled 
away from the Buddha being afraid of him. (Jataka, IT, 216.) 
Once again, he went to the Buddha who was then engaged in 
preaching dhamma to a large audience. Listening to his dis- 
course, the paribbAjaka fled away from him being convinced of 
the fact that he would be defeated by the Buddha in argument 
and disputation. (Jataka, I], 219.) 
The Tibetan Dulva records that Subhadra was a eee 
x — oa ka who had seen many things during Bua- 
bs She Mibeten: Dulve. ” aha's lite. When he heen thes tie bnid- 
dha was about to pass away he went to see him and questioned 
him about the truth of the doctrine of Pirana Kassapa, Mak- 
khali Gosfila and others. The Buddha replied, *‘He who does 
not know the sublime eightfold path is not a true samana and 
he who professes the doctrine and discipline in which lies the 
sublime eightfold path is a man of saintliness.” It is to be 
noted that Subhadra paribbdjaka used to live in Kusinaraé. He 
was old, well-stricken in years, decrepit and hundred and twenty 
vears of age. He afterwards became an Arahat. (Rockhill, 
Life of the Buddha, p. 138.) 
At Rajagrha a paribrajaka named Sanjayi, son of Vairati 
Thi tthe Maktvesto, used to dwell in the hermitage of paribra- 
| jakas with five hundred disciples. Sari- 
putta and Maudgalyayana went to the hermitage of the apie 
jakas and accepted paribrajaka prabrajya from Sanjayt. 
Sariputta learnt the paribrajakasastra in a week and Maudgal- 
yayana did so in a fortnight. (Mahavastu, III, 59.) 

In the past at Benares the prince had a friend named 
Asthisena, son of a chaplain. Asthisena accepted the paribra- 
jaka prabrajya. He soon learnt the Vedas and the paribrajaka- 
S4stra. The prince after having received the kingdom asked 
Asthisena to pray for something, but he did not pray for any- 
thing. (Mahavastu, III, 419.) 
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ARTICLE No. 12. 


Anga and Campa in the Pali Literature. 
By Dr. Brrarta Cours Law, Ph.D... M.A... B.L. 


Mr. Nanda Lal Dey in his paper. ‘* Notes on Ancient Anga 
ov the district of Bhagalpur’”’ (J.A.S.B., new series, Vol. X.. 
No. 9, September 1914) has failed to draw the reader's attention 
to the following facts regarding Anga and Campa. The materials 
collected here from the Pali books have been presented for the 
first time and chronologically arranged in this paper. 

Anga was the country of Bhagalpur. Its capital was 
Campa which was situated at a distance of sixty vojanas from 
Mithila (Jataka, VI. p. 32). It was extensive in area and full of 
food, drink and other enjoyable things. (Ibid, p. 271.) It was 
a prosperous country containing many merchants (Viménavat- 
thu Commy., p. 337.) It is evident from the Vimdnavatthu 
Commentary that the people of Anga used to go to trade with 
many caravans full of merchandise to Sindhu-Soviradesa. They 
had to pass through a desert and once they lost their way but 
they were afterwards saved by a god named Serisaka (p. 332). 
It was one of the Maha&janapadas of Jambudipa and it con- 
tained seven kinds of gems. I[t had an abundant quantity of 
wealth (Anguttara N. I. 213, Ibid. IV, 252, 256 and 260). 
There were 80,000 villages in the kingdom of Anga and Campa 
was one of them (Vinaya Pitaka, Vol. I, p. 179). It was at 
Campa that the Buddha was compelled to prescribe the use of 
slippers by the bhikkhus (Ibid, [., p. 179 foll.)). Campa was 
built by Mahagovinda as the Mahagovinda Suttanta of the Digha 
Nikaya tells us. (Digha Nikaya, I1., p. 235.) At the time of 
the Buddha, Camp& was a big town and not a village as stated 
above and the Master was requested by Ananda to obtain Pari- 
nirvana in one of the big cities, e.g., Campa, Riaijagaha (Ibid. p. 
146). It was once ruled by Asoka’s son, Mahinda, his sons and 

randsons. (Dipavamsa, p. 28.) Anga was visited by well- 
own heretical teachers, Piiranakassapa, Mokkhali Gosila, 
Ajita Kesakamvall, Pakudha KaccAyana, Safijava Belatthiputta 
and Nigantha Nathaputta (Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. Il. p. 2). 
We know on the authority of the Majjhima Nikaéya that 
the Afiga raja was very charitable and he daily used to give 
alms to the bhikkhus to the value of 500 Kahapanas ee 
Nikaya, I1., p. 163). It is interesting to note in Buddha’s 
time the people of Anga and Magadha used to make themselves 
merry by partaking of fish, meat and wine just at the border of 
the two kingdoms (Ibid., II, p. 211). It was at Anga that a 
Punnaka, nephew of Vessavana Kuvera, came 
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through the sky (Jataka, VI., p. 271). Mention is made of 
another Yakkha who was an inhabitant of Anga and who came 
to the kingdom of Koravya to play at dice (Ibid., pp. 273-274). 
We know that Magadha was brought under the sway of Anga 
raja (Jataka, VI., p. 272). We are informed by the Jataka 
book that there was a river between Anga and Magadha which 
was inhabited by a naga rija who helped the Magadha king to 
defeat and kill the Anga réja& and to bring Apga under his sway. 
In Buddha's time Anga and Magadha were constantly at war 
and their hostility lasted long. Once the Magadha king was 
defeated by the Anga king. While flying on a horse he was 
followed by the army of the Anga king. When he was about 
to be senzed, he jumped into the river Campa and was received 
by the Nagaraja who entertained him with every possible care 
for seven days. The Nagaraja was told everything of the hosti 
lity between Magadha and Anga. He promised to help the 
Magadha king in a way that would make him the king of both 
Magadha and Atiga. Accordingly on the seventh day Nagaraja 
espoused the cause of the Magadhan king and attacked the 
kingdom of Atiga, defeated and killed the king of Anga and 
placed Anga under the sway of the Magadhan king. Since then 
the Magadhan king had a great friendship with the Nagaraja. 
Every vear the Magadhan king used to pay due homage to the 
Naga king with various offerings on the bank of the river 
Campa and the Naga king too used to come to the bank with a 
big retinue to accept offerings. (Jataka, Vol. IV., pp. 454-455.) 
Again we read that king Manoja of Brahmavarddhana (another 
name of Benares) with the help of his purohita’s son named 
Nandakumara who possessed great miraculous power, conquered 
Anga and Magadha in course of his expedition (Jataka, V., 
pp. 312-316). Reference is made to the queen of king Arittha- 
Janaka of Mithila who took shelter in Campa when the king was 
killed by his younger brother (Ibid., VI., p. 31 foll.). Buddha- 
vhosa records in his Sumapgalavilasini that the princes of Anga 
janapada were very beautiful and their dwelling place was known 
as Anga (pt. L., p. 279). Near Campa there was a tank which 
was dug by the queen Gaggaraé of Campa. Hence it was called 
Gaggari pokkharani. On the bank of the river there was 
a garden which was full of five kinds of Camapaka flowers 
(Ibid). Besides, an account “% eos Buddha's activities in 
Anga and Campé is given in the following pages. 
e The Sakevaken, of the Vinaya Pitaka tells us that a 
bhikkhu named Kassapagotta was ex- 
References to Anga anc = communicated by some other bhikkhus 
re eo an ers as he was unable to supply food to the 
Pedi cars beat stran bhikkhus. e went to the 
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him went to the Buddha who told them that they were not 
justified in excommunicating Kassapagotta (Vinaya Pitaka by 
Oldenberg, Vol. I, pp. 312-315). 

The same work further narrates that the bhikkhus of 
Campa were in the habit of performing some acts which were 
contrary to the rules of Vinaya, e.g., excommunicating a parti- 
cular bhikkhu or two bhikkhus or more (Ibid., p. 315 foll.). 
At the time of the Buddha Campa was ruled by king Bimbi- 
sira. A son of a setthi of Campaé named Sonakolivisa was asked 
by the king to see him with other setthis because the king was 
informed that Sonakolivisa was so tender that hairs appeared in 
the palms of his legs. Bimbisdira noticed them and asked all 
the invited setthis to go to the Buddha. They went to the 
Buddha who preached dhamma to them. Sonakolivisa after 
listening to his preaching became so pleased that he accepted 
ordination from him. Sonakolivisa was exerting and used to 
meditate always by walking up and down. This caused hurt to 
his tender legs. Hence Buddha was compelled to prescribe 
the use of slippers by the Bhikkhus. Sona afterwards became 
an arahat (Ibid., Vol. I., pp. 179 foll.). 

The Digha Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka informs us that the 

= Blessed one was sojourning amongst the 
Ig the Dighs Nikfya cf ay and went to Campé and took 
the Sutta Pitaka. eat P a 
his abode in a vih&ra on the bank of 
the tank Gaggara. A Brahmin named Sonadanda who was 
a great influential teacher and who used to enjoy the property 
given by the Magadhan king Bimbisara, went to the Buddha with 
other Brahmin householders of Camp& At this time 500 
Brahmins of different quarters living at Camp# for some business 
tried to induce Sonadanda not to go to the Buddha but in vain. 
Sonadanda went to the Buddha who asked him about the 
qualities of a true Brahmin. Sonadanda replied, “ One is a true 
Brahmin who is pure in birth and who is a teacher, vastly 
learned in manta and well versed in three Vedas with their 
branches, who is beautiful, virtuous, intelligent and well-read.” 
The Buddha said that he was the possessor of all the qualities of 
a trne Brahmin and was not in any way inferior to a Brahmin. 
Sonadanda afterwards became a devotee of the Buddha (Digha, 
I, pp. 111-126). The Buddha was dwelling in a vihadra on the 
Hank of the tank Gaggaraé at Campa with 500 bhikkhus. Saéari- 
putta delivered a sermon named Dasauttarasuttanta to the 
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hus in the presence of the Buddha (Digha, III, pp: 272, 
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- foll.). The Nikaya furnishes us with the following 
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sion the Buddha who was among the Angas in a city named 
Assapura in the kingdom of Magadha preached the Cullaassa- 
pura suttanta to the bhikkhus (M.N,, I., pp. 281 foll.). The 
Buddha with a large assembly of bhikkhus was sojourning in 
a vihfira near the tank Gaggari in Campfi. Pesso, son of 
an elephant trainer and Kandaraka, a paribbajaka went to the 
Buddha, Kandaraka said to the Buddha that his pupils were 
well trained and in future the bhikkhusangha would also be 
trained. The Buddha approved of his saying. Pesso said 
to the Buddha thus, *‘ His preaching of the four satipatthfinas 
is sufficient for purity of human beings, destruction of suffering 
and realisation of mnibbanam. (M.N., I., pp. 339 foll.) 

The Samyutta Nikava relates that the Blessed One was 
dwelling in a vihfira near the tank 
Gaggara in Campé. With him there 
were 500 bhikkhus. 700 upfisakas, upfisikas and many gods. 
The Buddha was the foremost. in beauty and in fame. Vangisa 
who was one of the famous disciples of the Buddha and who 
Was @ great poet, uttered a stanza in praise of the Buddha (S.N.., 
pt. I., pp. 195-196). The Buddha while he was among the 
Angas inthe town of Apana, asked Sariputta thus, ‘‘Can a noble 
disciple who is very much pleased and devoted to the Tathagata 
cherish any doubt about him or his doctrine?*’ Sariputta 
answered in the negative. (S.N., pt. V., pp. 225-226.) 

The Anguttara Nikiya records some interesting information. 

In ti The Blessed One was in a vihara near 

n the Anguttara the tank Gaggaré in Campaé. One day 

Nikava. SE 

' many updisakas of Campé went to Sari-_ 
putta and requested him to induce the Buddha to deliver a 
sermon to them as they did not hear him for a long time. 
They as advised by Sariputta came tothe Buddha who preached 
a sermon to them on dana (charity) (A.N., pt. LIV., pp 44 foll.). 
The Buddha was at Camp& in a vihadra near the tank Gaggara. 
At this time the good bhikkhus pointed out faults of bad bhik- 
khus who being offended abused the good bhikkhus. This was 
reported to the Buddha who instructed the bad bhikkhus to fol- 
low the good bhikkhus and not to be angry with them as they 
pointed out their faults (A.N., pt. IV., pp. 168 foll.). When the 
Buddha was there. an upisaka named Bahuna went to him and 
asked him about the dhamma (things) to which the Buddha was 
not attached. The Buddha replied that the Tathigata was 
detached from ripa, vedanda, sanna, sankhara, vififiana, jati, jara, 
marana, dukkha, and kilesa. (A.N., pt. V.. pp. 151-152). Again 
when Buddha was at Campa, a householder named Vajjivamahita 
went out early in the day to meet him. He first of all went to 
the hermitage of heretics who asked him whether the Buddha 
discarded all ascetic practices. The householder replied in the 
negative and he further held that the Buddha was a vibhaj- 
javadt and hence he used to praise those who were praiseworthy 


In the Sarhyutta Nikéya, 
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and blame those who were blameworthy. <A heretic said that 
the Buddha was in favour of destruction and did not point out 
anything substantial. The householder replied that the Buddha 
delivered a discourse on Kusala, Akusala and advised people to 
destroy Akusalas and to increase Kusalas. The heretics after- 
wards were struck dumb by his arguments. The householder 
then went to the Buddha and related the matter to him who 
praised the householder very much (A.N., pt. V-, pp. 189 foll.). 

The Theragatha which is one of the books of the Khuddaka 


Nikava of the Sutta Pitaka informs us 
in the Thera-theri- . = Ss 


| that Sona who was the foremost of all 
gaithas. * = * 
in the kingdom of Anga put an end to 
all sufferings (Theragatha, P.T.S.,. p. 65). It was a great gain 


to the people of Anga and Magadha that they had the fortune of 
offering alms, garments and requisites to a thera named Sopaka 
(Ibid, p. 50). Jambugaimika was born at Campa as a son of the 
chief of the village of Campa. He was named after his father. 
While he was a novice. he used to dwell at Saketa. Huis father 
gave him a verse to explain, to test him whether he would stick 
to the order or not. After reading the verse he acquired sixfold 
abhinnia and subsequently attained arahatship (Psalms of the 
Brethren, pp. 32-33). Nandaka was born in the family of a 
burgess at Camp4&. He and his younger brother became bhik- 
khus when they heard that Sona Kolivisa who was so delicate 
in body became a bhikkhu. They afterwards acquired sixfold 
abhinna and attained saintship. (Ibid., pp. 134-1356.) 

The Theriga&thaé narrates that a Jain bhikkhunl named 
Bhadda took ordination in the Buddhas&sana and in course of 
her journey went to Anga. She afterwards became a ther 
(Therigatha, P.T.S., p. 134). 

Four Himalayan sages came to the city of KAlacampa in 
the Kingdom of Anga to enjoy cooked food. Four householders 
of Kalacampaé fed them to their satisfaction in their houses as 
long as they lived there (J&taka, vol. VI., p. 256). Many sons 
of householders of Anga and Magadha followed the Buddha in 
course of his journey from Rajagaha to Kapilavastu. They all 
were his disciples (Jataka, vol. I., Nidanakatha p. 87). The 
Dipavamsa which is an extra canonical work mentions that the 
people of Anga and Magadha were making preparations for a big 
sacrifice but the three Jatila brothers SN that they would be 
deprived of their gain if Samana Gotama be present there. The 
Buddha came to know of this and went to the Kurudipa 
(Dipavamea, p. 16). 

The commentaries of Buddhaghosa mention the following 

iar tha dahaphicee's facts. The chaplain of king Mahako- 

Tekontearg jeer sala, father of Pasenadi of Kosala, 

| named Aggidatta gave up household 
life. With him many people gave up their household life and 
became his disciples. He used to live with them in the midst of 
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Anga-Magadha and Kuru country. He instructed his disciples 
mm getting rid of their thought of sensual pleasures. ‘The people 
of Anga-Magadha used to offer charities to Aggidatta and his 
disciples. Aggidatta instructed the people of Anga-Magadha to 
take refuge in mountains, trees, and Arimas toremove their suf- 
ferings (Dhammapada Commy, III, pp. 241 foll.). When the 
people of Anga-Magadha and Kuru country came with a large 
quantity of offerings to worship Aggidatta, they found Aggi- 
datta and his disciples seated there in the garb of bhikkhus 
along with the Buddha. They were under the impression that 
Aggidatta made Buddha a bhikkhu. In their presence Aggidat- 
ta worshipped the Buddha and declared himself to be his pupil 
(Ibid., I11., pp. 246-247). The people of Anga-Magadha were 
also under the impression that an Ajivika named Jambuka made 
the Buddha a bhikkhu seeing him seated by the side of the 
Buddha in the garb of a bhikkhu. The &Ajivika afterwards 
worshipped the Buddha and declared himself to be his disciple 
(Ibid., I1.. pp. 61-62). When the Bodhisatta came to the 
Pindavapabbata at Rajagaha, Bimbisira went there. The king 
asked him to enjoy wealth in the kingdoms of Anga and 
Magadha but the Bodhisatta refused to comply with his request 
(Sutta Nipaita Commy. pp. 383-384). 
The commentaries of Dhammapaéla contain the following 
ac of formation. The Blessed One was at 
= Dunenas ? Campa in a vihdra near the tank Gag- 
| gari. When the Buddha was preach- 
ing, a frog was attentively listening to the sound of the 
Buddha's preaching. At this time it was killed by a cowherd 
and it was reborn in heaven (VimdAnavatthu Commy, pp. 217—- 
219). The Buddha converted Bimbisira with many Brahinin 
householders of Anga and Magadha (Petavatthu Commy, p. 22). 
A bhikkhunl named Bhadd&é Kundalakesaé in course of her 
journey went to Anga (Therigatha Commy. p. 106). 














ARTICLE No. 13. 


Jail Administration in Ancient India. 


By Amareswar THakour, M.A. 


The mention of jail and of the sentence of imprisonment 
is found in such early records as the Pali JAtakas. Wedo not 
know, however. from these records how the prisoners were 
kept in prisons and how the period of imprisonment was 
apportioned in accordance with the gravity of offence. The 
Sutano Jataka represents the king as having unbounded au- 
thority over the prisoners—their life and death were in his 
hands. The king in order to save his life from a yakkha promis- 
ed to send to him one man daily as his food. His ministers 
encouraged him saying ‘ma@ cintayittha bahu bandhanagare 
manussa'ti’— ‘Be not troubled about the number of men to de 
sent, for vou already have many prisoners in the jail. The 
king forthwith began to send one prisoner daily and the result 
was that the jail gradually became empty. In such ancient 
law treatises as Gautama, Vasistha, Apastamba and Visnu 
we meet with the term baddia’ (prisoner), though, curiously 
enough, the mention of imprisonment as a mode of punishment 
does not occur in any of them. In Manu and YAjfhavalkya 
punishments are said to be of four kinds.” wiz., vagdanda, dhig- 
danda, dhanadanda and vadhadanda. Vagdanda is the punish- 
ment by way of admonition,” dhigdanda is the punishment 
by way of reproof,’ dhanadanda means the punishment of fine 
and vadhadanda* means corporal punishment, and not the 
sentence of death. Narada divides” punishments into two 
classes—-corporal punishment (sa@riradanda) and fines (arthu- 
danda) ‘The corporal punishment, as expressly stated by him, 
includes imprisonment.’ ‘The smyritichandrike and the Parasara- 
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dharmasamhita support this view.' A clear reference to the 
sentence of imprisonment is, however. found in another 
verse of Manu where he enjoins three kinds of punishment for 
thieves,* viz., nirodha, badha and bandha. Nirodha as occur- 
ring in this verse has been explained by Kulluka. the commen- 
tator, as meaning kardgarapravesa,® i.e... throwing into 
prison 

A somewhat detailed information about the sentence of 
imprisonment and administration of jail can be gathered from 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra, Here for the first time we meet with 
some specific cases in which the offenders were liable to be 
punished with imprisonment. According to Kautilya those of 
the king's family who actually rebel against him or are of re- 
bellious disposition are to be thrown into prison.‘ Brihaspati 
supports him in this view.° The prince who being the only son 
of the king and thus naturally dear to him shakes off worldly 
attachment is also to be imprisoned according to Kautilya.* 
Kautilya further says that persons guilty of stealing minerals? 
or of strolling in the public streets at the dead of night * deserve 
this sentence. Katy&yana holds that a debtor who is unable to 
pay off his debts is to be made to work for his creditor, but if 
the state of his health does not allow him to do so, he is to be 
imprisoned.” Apastamba prescribes this sentence for a person 
who abandons the customs of his family and caste or is a perpe- 
trator of atrocious crimes '” and, according to Narada, it is to be 
inflicted on the pupils who forsake their teachers though they 
are faultless.'* From all these it is evident that the sentence 
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of imprisonment was imposed in ancient India in cases of 
certaim offences, but we do not know from any of the sources 
mentioned above as to the period for which an offender was to 
be imprisoned in accordance with the seriousness of his offence. 
The Sukranitisira which is certainly a much later work throws 
some light on this subject. Here it is stated that when the 
offence committed is not so grave or when it is committed for the 
first or the second time the sentence of imprisonment should 
not be awarded; the punishment of fine is quite sufficient 
to meet the ends of justice.' The purport of this opinion is 
that the sole aim of punishing an offender is to correct bim, and 
if this can be effected by lighter punishments, the heavier ones 
need not be applied. The term of imprisonment may be 
one month, three months, six months, one year, or the whole 
life according to the seriousness of the offence.* Sukrachar- 
va's view regarding the caution to be taken regarding the 
award of the sentence of imprisonment can be traced to a very 
early period. For we find it stated in some of the inscriptions 
of Asoka* that the officers-in-charge of the administration 
of justice had to be very careful and had to take many 
circumstances into consideration in punishing an offender with 
imprisonment. That the award of this sentence required 
serious consideration is clear also from an injunction of 
Brihaspati,. and the explanation put on it by Mitra Misra 
the author of the Viramitrodaya. The injunction of Brihas- 
pati simply is ‘the king should inflict punishments."* Mitra- 
Misra explains it as follows: “the two heavier. punishinents, 
1.€ , fine and corporal chastisement which in its turn includes 
imprisonment are to be awarded by the king himself, while the 
lighter punishments, such as admonition and reproof, may 
be administered by jadges.’’* 

The jail is to be constructed according to Manu by a 
public thoroughfare. The purpose is obvious. The sight 
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of the prison and the life and hardship of the prisoners is 
intended to serve as a deterrent. Thus explains Kulluka'!: 
‘the jails should be built by the main road in order that 
the prisoners chained, overpowered with hunger and thirst. 
with long beard, nails and hair may be seen by persons of evil 
propensity, and that they may thus be deterred from perpetuat- 
ing further crimes.’ The official in charge of constructing jails 
is named sannidhata by Kautilya.*. Kautilya lays down that 
the rooms for men and women in a jail are to be separate and 
well guarded.* A prison is to be furnished with privies, wells, 
bathrooms, means of averting fire and poison and of worship- 
ping the gods.* It is further stated that when a convicted 
person is to enter the jail, the Superintendent is to declare 
to him the offence which has caused his imprisonment; failing 
to do so the Superintendent is to be fined with the first amerce- 
ment. Both Kautilya and Sukracharya tell us that the 
repairs of roads, sowing seeds on crown lands and such other 
menial works are to be done by prisoners.° Kautilya fur- 
ther says that if the Superintendent of a jail overworks anv 
prisoner or makes him work more than what his strength 
permits, then the former becomes liable to be fined.’ We 
know from the Sukraniti that the caste distinction was dulv 
observed in jails too,* for we find it stated there that the 
work special to the caste to which a prisoner belonged had 
only to be done by him. We may also gather from Kautilya 
that proper care was taken by the authorities of jaila as to 
the food and drink given to prisoners and any officer acting con- 
trary to these elementary laws or depriving a prisoner of 
these comforts was punished with fines. Kantilya bears evi- 
dence to the heinous practice that prevailed in older days of 
receiving bribes from the prisoners by -ofticers of jails who, 
of course, were not free from control from higher official 
authorities. We know further that prisoners were often sub- 
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jected to unjust torture and transferred from one fail to 
another without any apparent reason and that the officer 
responsible for such deeds was duly punished.' An officer 
obstructing a prisoner in such of his daily avocations as 
sleeping, sitting, eating or excreting was fined.* 

[t is rather strange to see that Kautilya who propounded 
such humanising laws should have held that for beating a 
prisoner to death an officer should be punished with only a 
fine of 1000 panas.* What led him to consider the life of 
a prisoner so cheap is beyond comprehension. We cannot also 
congratulate Kautilya for his prescribing a mere punishment of 
fine for an officer who commits rape with a woman in lock-up.* 

Those who were not imprisoned for life were released 
as their terms expired and it is too natural that they should 
have felt extreme happiness on regaining their freedom. The 
expression nikkhamanakalo viya hoti occurs in the Mugapak- 
kha Jataka to give an idea of the pleasures a man felt on 
acertain oceasion. The Kusa Jaitaka indicates that the svs- 
tem of releasing prisoners on festive occasions, such as mar- 
riage in the royal family, etc., prevailed at a very early age. 
Okkako, King of Kusavati, gave orders by means of drums for 
the release of all prisoners when the marriage ceremony of 
his son was settled— Okkaka Kudavatim gantva sabbabandhanani 
mocapetva kusarajassa ana@'li bherin’ carapesi. We learn 
from the Arthasastra as well that the prisoners who were 
young, old, diseased or helpless were usually set free on the 
days on which the birth star of the king was assigned as 
well as on the full-moon days Whenever a new country 
was conquered, when an heir-apparent was installed on the 
throne, or when a prince was born to the king, all prisoners 
were released, Persons of charitable disposition could libe- 
rate prisoners by paying an adequate ransom. Prisoners 
could also be released if they did the work given to them 
in jail satisfactorily or if they could pay ransom money them- 
selves. Release was possible also if they preferred to enter 
into an agreement with a person probably to serve him after 
coming out of the jail in lieu of the ransom money paid by the 
latter. The fifth rock edict of Agoka also bears unmistakable 
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evidence to the practice of granting amnesty to prisoners 
under special circumstances. 

Punishments as conceived by the Indian law-givers were 
meant not only as a retributive but also as a corrective 
measure. It is expressly enjoined in the Arthasfistra and the 
Sukraniti that the king after punishing the guilty should make 
them pure and teach them how to live rightly.' It is further 
enjoined by Kautilya that once a day or once in five days 
prisoners are to be purified.* The intention of punishment 
was thus evidently to reclaim offenders as useful members of 
society. Sukrachaérya’s injunction ‘prisoners should be given 
insufficient and bad food"® should be regarded as referring 
to a disciplinary measure temporarily adopted against those of 
the prisoners who proved refractory. A reference to unruly 
prisoners is found in Kautilya. The officer who helped such 
prisoners or let them out after breaking the jail made himself 
linble even to a sentence of death.* 

In Kautilya’s opinion a man being imprisoned loses his 
right of giving evidence in courts.* The social position of 
those who were sentenced to imprisonment was not also envi- 
able. Manu, Vasistha, Gotama, Apastamba, Visnu and 
Yajiiavalkya declare that the food given by such persons is 
not pure and forbidden to a Brihmana® 

Jail and imprisonment are two of the indispensable 
elements in all forms of government either as a means of 
coercion or correction. A government without these cannot 
be effective either as a machinery for protection of rights and 
public safety or for administration of justice. In the history 
of every nation on earth the conception of law as a preventive 
measure shows an earlier development than the conception 
of law as a corrective one. In this paper a very humble 
attempt has been made to bring together just a few facts from 
the works on polity and law as well as from some of the 
old Indian tolktales as preserved in the Buddhist birth stories 
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that throw some light on prison life and jail administration. 
Though the light that is thrown by them will appear rather 
dim, it is bright enough to show that there was behind or 
beyond the Hindu science of Polity a philosophic consideration 
of men’s freedom as a natrua! birth right and of his short- 
comings and potentialities. At exactly what period the Hindus 
had reached such a high stage of advanced political theories, it 
is far beyond our scope to prove. But judging by the 
evidence to hand, one can safely assert that Kautilya’s 
Arthasfistra and Asoka’s edicts clearly show some degree of 
humanisation of criminal justice. 





ARTICLE No. 14. 


The Vratvas and their sacrifices. 


By Brasa Lat Muknerser, M.A. 


I. 
Pamcha Vimsa Brahmana. 
(24. 18.). 


This chapter treats of a Yagna which had been performed 
by Daiva Bratyas (24. 18. 1). The manner of performance 
was recorded in this work and the performance itself was 
subsequently recommended by the Ksis, and their followers 
performed it. This was a 61 day sacrifice, which consisted of 
the following Yagnas : 


Atiratra <— ia 1 day 
Prayaniya ; ie 1 day 
Abhiplava .. a 18 days 
Pratha at a 6 days 
Abhijit aia ea 9 days 
Visvajit 67s ms 6 days 
Abhiplava .. me 6 days 
Ayu a es 1 day 
Gauh ste 1 day 
Dwadasaha .. .. 10 days 
Mahavrata .. a 1 day 
Atiratra si. She 1 day 
61 days — 
This 61 day sacrifice consisted of sacrifices which were the 
ord Yagnas of the Vaidik people and was a form of the 
he Soma Yagna. The text says * tadetadekasastiratram daivainim 
a -bratyanam ”’ Sfiyana explains this as follows :—etadekasastira- 
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Daiva vai braty&h sattramaisata budhena sthapatina (24. 
18. 2). The Jaiminiya Brahmana says‘ divya vai vratwa vra- 
tvamadhavayan budhena sthapatina !. 

We may quite reasonably assume that the word “ daiva ”’ 
of P. B. has the same meaning as “‘ divyé”’ of the J. B. ; and that 
“ bratyah of P. B. is also the same as’ vratyah of J. B. They 
performed a sacrifice. In the performance of this sacrifice, the 
sacrificers *‘vrity&amadhavayan.’ According to Caland, * Die 
gottlichen Vratyas fiirhten ein Vratva leben.” 

The P. B. says 

te ha va aniryyachya varunam rajanam devayajanandidik- 
sustan ha varuno rAéjanuvyajahairantaremi vo yagniyad bhia- 
gadheyanna devayanam panthinam pragndsvatheti tasmatte- 
bhyo na havirgrhnanti na graham (24. 18. 2). 

Compare Jaimini: ta ete vraty& Archannimam vaiva 
yoyam pavata Isinam va devam t&4n vajnasyartyavidhvat te 
svargam lokam na préjanan 2. 

The common story is that these divyAé or daivé bratyah or 
vratyah performed a sacrifice, but an offence was caused. The 
P. B. describes how the offence was caused but the J. B. is 
silent on this point. The J. B. says that the performers were 
pierced by the thunderbolt of the Yagna. Some god was 
offended. This was either the one who here blows (i.c. Vayu) 
or Isfna deva (the great god). The name of this iS4na deva is 
Varuna as stated in the P. B.; the god who is known as Varuno 
Raja& According to Vaidik rules and practice, permission 
had to be first obtained from Varuna to use a piece of land 
for the performance of a Yagiia and the usual mantra, i.e. 
prayer for the grant was ‘‘deva varuna devayajanannodehi.’"® 
The Br&tya gods omitted to recite this mantra, and the result 
of the omission was that they toiled in vain and did not find 
success. Jt was only after they had acknowledged that the 
recitation of this mantra was necessary, that they succeeded in 
their Yagna. Therefore, it was the wilful departure from estab- 
lished rule which constituted the idea conveyed by the words 
‘vratyam pravasanti.’ 

Reference is also made to divy& vraityih in J. B. (97) 

Prthur ha vainyo divyan vraétyan papracchha 

Yagfiasya dhima paramam guha san 
tenia mahato-ntariksat | 

kasmad yanti pavamianah parinchah 
kasmaid ukthyah punarabhyakanikrattti 
devé anyim vartanim adhvarasya 
maénusisa upajivanty anyam | 


1Caland, Jaiminiya Brihmana, 146. 
Caland 


2J. B. 222 146). is | 
2 Ap. 6 8. 10. $ 9, 10. Baciehiy in pide 8 Il, E. 234 MS., 
.B. yaksye iti samkalpya devayajanamadhyavasyati. — 
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tasmAd yanti pavamfnaih parainchas 
tasmad ukthyah punar abhyAkanikratiti |) 


ha pratyichul 

The plain meaning of ‘divyin vrityAin’ is the Vratyas 
amongst the gods. The opinion of these heavenly Vratyas is 
asked for, about a point relating to the pavamanastotras and 
the ukthyas. Divyain vratyain could not possibly mean in this 
connection, ‘samghfitmakfin devasambandhi janain.” This 
would be senseless. The question could not have been put to 
them simply because some of them lived in company. Savana's 
interpretation therefore must be rejected. 


(Ch. 17) 
devi vai svargam lokamfyamstesim daivA ahiyvanta vra- 
tyim pravasantah x x x daiva would mean the descendants 
or the followers of the devas or those who were somehow or 
other connected with the devas, or those who were almost 
devas. Ahiyanta would mean ‘ became alienated.’ 
hina va ete hiyante ye vraty&am pravasanti na hi brahma- 
charyyamcharanti na krsinna vanijvyim sodaso vA etat stomah 
samaptu marhati (1. 2). 
Siyana. 
ye purus&ih vraityim vradtyatim vihitakarana pratisid- 
dhanisevana ripaimprapya pravasanti ete hind nikrstah santo 
hiyante nikrstatamAéA bhavanti x x x. 


Weber. 


“sehr tribe namlich geht es denen, die nomadisch leben ” 
(Ind. Stud 1.33) 
Charpentier’s. 
‘‘als (hinter anderen) Zuriickstehende werden die farwahr 
guriickgelassen, die ohne Riten ferne wohnen (W Z K M XXYV. 
360 


In the above text, certain characteristics of vrityaé prava- 
sanam, or as Apastamba has it “‘ vratyan&im pravaisam' are set 
out, Those who become alienated are mean; they become 
degraded. If a Brahmana does not follow brahmacharyya, he 
is said to be in vratya. 

According to Sayana, those men who do not perform their 

rescribed duties or do what is forbidden, are in a Vraitya state. 
In the text, the word Vr&tya is not explained, but sufficient 
indications are given to explain it. The idea of a nomadic life 
(Weber) is foreign to the text. In Charpentier’s translation 
there is an implication that they do not perform rites. This 
I am afraid is much too wide. ‘They do not perform brah- 


—_ al. 





isrs 22. 5, 4. 
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macharyya,’ does not imply that they do not perform rites. On 
the other hand, the passages from the 24th Chapter of the P.B. 
shew that they did perform sacrifices, and one of these sacrifices 
took 61 days or nights. 

Neither in the commentary nor in the translations have the 
words of the text been strictly followed. The first statement 
is ‘na hi brahmacharyyamcharanti.’ This plainly means that 
they do not perform brahmacharyya, that is to say, they do 
not adhere to the Vaidik rules of brahmacharyya which princi- 
pally bears the idea of prosecuting studies and residing in the 
houses of their teachers, and begging of alms and following 
other rules prescribed by the Vedas for students.’ There is 
nothing to shew that amongst those people there were no 
students; and on the contrary, LitvAiyana speaks of persons 
amongst them as ‘adhyayane abhikrantitamah.* To explain 
this more clearly, let us refer to another chapter of Gautama. 
He says that the principal duty of a Brihmana is adhyayana. 
He may add teaching or add Krsi and vanijya.* If he adds 
krsi and vanijya, he must employ somebody to do these for 
him, i.e. to say he must not personally engage in these pursuits. 
These passages of Gautama shew us how brahmacharyya krsi 
and yainijya have been brought together in the passage of the 
P.B. above quoted. 

Therefore it is clear that in this passage, reference is made 
to Brihmanas who do not perform their studies in manner 
prescribed by the Vedas. 


(19) 
garagiro va ete ye brahmadyamjanyamannamadanti 
Sdiyana: 
ete vaksyamanad garagiro vai garalasya visasya bhaksayitarah 
ve vrityaih brahmadyam brihmanairbhojyam janyam janapada 


sambandhi annamadanti brihmanarthaparikalpitamannam 
valatkaérena bhunjata ityarthah. 


Weber : 
sie essen alle méglichen, auch verbotene, Speisen. 
Charpentier - 


Gift verschlucken die, welche da die Brahmanenspeisen des 
Landes verzehren. | 

There is no word in the text conveying the idea of force 
suggested by Valaitkarena. — ase 

I prefer to take ‘ Garagiro va ete" separately from the rest 
of the sentence. The Vaidikas had two drinks namely Soma 








1 Gautama Dh. 5 2. 11-47. 2 Sr. 5 8. 6. 1. oa 
® Dharma Sitra Ch 10. 4-10, 6, ; 
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and Sura; that is, Bhang! and spirituous liquor respectively. 
Soma was considered as pure and Amrta, and Suri was impure 
and poison. But the Vedas declare Sura as proper to be offered 
to the Pitris.* Surf is declared to be food and it may be taken 
after it is purified.” Therefore garah becomes pure by Vaidik 
direction. The Vratyas drank SurA without caring to purify it; 
and herein lies the difference. The followers of Vaidik Law 
admitted the ordination that Surf could be offered and drunk if 
purified, but those who did not care for this Vaidik precept, 
were considered to be living in a Vratya state. 

Iam unable to follow Weber. How does ‘ alle méglichen’, 
come in and so also * verbotene Speisen’? Charpentier makes a 
closer approach but how can ‘ Brahmanenspeisen des Landes 
represent the idea conveyed by brahmadyam janyam annam ?f 
Brahmadyam janyamannam means food prepared in the 
market place which are proper to be eaten by Brahmanas after 
purification ; for BodhAyana says.— 

trini devah pavitrani brahmaninaimakalpayan adrstamad- 
bhir nirniktam yvaccha vacha& prasasyate * 
and he adds .... 

Paroksamadhisritasyannasy4vadyotya bh yuksanam (1 )tatha- 
paneyinim cha bhaksyfainim ® 

Brahmidyamjanyamannam is food proper for Brihmanas 
after purification. Therefore, those who partook of such food 
before purification in utter disregard of the Vaidik rule to that 
effect, were in a Vratya state. There is no question of forcible 
snatching away of food, but the state of mind depicted in the 
text is, that of disregard and disobedience to Vaidik rules. 

Aduruktavakyam duruktamahuh 


Sdvana : 
Ye cha aduruktavikyam 4obhanirthapratipidakam vakyam 
duruktam dustamahuh. 
| Weber ; 


leicht verstandliche Worte nennen sie schwer verstandlich 
[bezieht sich dies etwa auf die schwierige Aussprache der Con- 
sonantengruppen ? liebten sie etwa Assimilation, die cerebralen 
Laute u. dergl. den prakritischen Sprachen eigene Gesetze ¢] 


7 Charpentier : 
die da leicht aussprechbare Worte schlecht aussprechen. 
_ There is nothing to be said about Sayana’s commentary ex- 


cept this, that the original word adurukta is in the negative but his 


ted explanation is an affirmative idea. The original has 





«1 JLR.A.S. April 1921, see also my pamphlet on Soma and the arti- 
on mes } Bharatavarsa : a ; 
Br. V. 5. 4. 27 ot seq. 3 Sat. Br. XII. 7. 3. 8. 
Dharma Sitra I. 5. 56. ® Dharma Sitra 1. 5. 61. 
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*& negative sense and the commentary ought to bring out the 
negative idea fully. The vakya according to the text must be 
‘not-durukta’ that is to say an exact contradiction of durukta. 

The text does not mean that the vakyam was sobhanarthapra- 
tipidakam : what was considered to be durukta and what not, 

has not been discussed by Saiyana. Weber's translation is not 
aceurate ; because *‘ durukta’ has strictly speaking nothing to do 

with the understanding of the Vaikya. The note which he 
appends to his translation throws out a valuable suggestion and 

is worth careful consideration. But where does Ahuh come in ? 

Aha does not refer to pronunciation. Charpentier also believes 

that there is a reference here to pronunciation. The meaning 
therefore according to these learned scholars is, that those who 
pronounce hard what is easy to pronounce, live in a vrétya 
state. The text does not say duruktavakyam aduruktamahuh. 
Therefore this passage cannot be taken to imply that vratyas 
spoke in Praikrit. What then are we really to understand out 

of this passage? And why should mere peculiarity in the pro- 
nunciation of words be deemed to cause sin?’ Is there any text 

in Vaidik literature condemning the pronunciation of soft sounds 

as hard ones? And does the present passage imply an innate 
defect or wilful departure in pronouncing soft sounds as hard 
ones? These questions naturally arise and an attempt must be 
made to answer them, as the reply is likely to help us in iden- 
tifving the Vra&tyas. Duruktavikya means a term of abuse or a 

term conveying an obscene or indecent idea. Expressions which 

to Vaidik people were, according to “Vaidik direction, not 
obscene or not indecent, were declared by the Vriatyas to be 
obscene and indecent. There is an illustration of this in 

Liaityfiyana 4. 3. 
sé briiyaddudscharitim nabakirninniti dhikkajalmi pum- 
échali grimasya miarjani purusasya purusasya 4Sisnapranejaniti 
. brahmachart. 

The words here are certainly indecent but the Vaidik would 

" still recite the conversation, simply because there was a Vaicdik 
direction for its use. The Vratyas however would not recite 

it, in spite of the direction. This conversation formed part 

| of a Yagna, that is to say the conversation must be repeated 
or recited in the performance of the Yagna. This language 

i and these words were adurukta by reason of the fact that 
2. they were to be recited in the Ya by direction. These were 









A adurukta by direction. Those who did not obey thisdirection, = 
e.. would call these words durukta. Therefore those who did not *. 
if a obey this direction, were Vratyas. — ‘ Soa [ed 


adandyandandena ghnant: 
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Weber : 
sie bestrafen Unschuldige 


Charpentier : 
die da solche strafen, die keine Strafe verdienen 


We find that Brihmanas are adandya by direction. Gau- 
tama banishes from heaven for 100 years, a man who m anger 
strikes a Brihmana.' The idea is that they do not scruple 
to strike a person who according to direction must not be 
struck. Brihmanas are adandya by ordination. Those who 


ney this ordination of the Brahmanas are said to live a Vritya 
ife. 


adiksita diksitavacham vadanti 


Sdvana: 
Tathaé svayamadiksitih akrtadiksih diksitail prayojyAm 
vacham 
Weber : 


obwol nicht brahmanisch geweiht, reden sie doch dieselbe 
Sprache mit den brahbmanisch Geweihten 


Charpentier - 
und, ohne geweiht zu sein, die Reden der Geweihten fahren. 


According to Vaidik rule, the dikshita has to restrain 
speech* and consequently has to speak falteringly ; parihvalam 
vacham vadati.*2. This rule therefore does not apply to a 
man who is not consecrated. The purport of this clause is that 
the people to whom it refers restrain their speech in spite of the 
fact that they are not diksita ; that is to say, that they do not 
take consecration before performing a Yagna. 


(17. 2.) 


8A was considered to be 
_ cruel and o for selfish purposes only. Again, 
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(17. 3.) 


This section speaks of those who in their childhood neglect 
or disregard their religious duties ; for instance, do not take the 
sivitridiksa although competent! under Vaidik rules. These 
are called patita sAvitrikah. 


(17. 4). 


This section speaks of those who have not cared to follow 
Vaidik rules and precepts for sexual intercourse and have lost 
virility. For instance, Apastamba says: ‘pravachanayukto 
varsisaradam maithunam varjayet mithunibhiya cha na tayaé 
saha sarvim ratrim sayita.- A man who does not follow this 
rule, comes within the purview of this section. 

In the four chapters, we have four specimens of vratya 
pravaisa; namely (1) Disregard of Vaidik rules in regard to 
education and avocation, (2) Disregard of Vaidik rules as to 
performance of Yagnas, (3) Disregard of Vaidik rules by 
youngsters, (4) Disregard of Vaidik rules by elders. 

All this shews a secession; a want of conformity with 
old order, and consequently, an appearance of disorder which 
the steady people dreaded as being ruinous to society. Even 
the demi-gods had once seceded and lived in disorder, and they 
also had thereafter repented, and performed a sacrifice which 
put them on an equal footing with the gods. The Maruts had 
created disorder by demanding a share of his dinner from Indra," 
and then they had to cai aoe They performed a sacrifice 
the Vratyastoma, and they ame equal with the gods. 

The P. B. does not speak of Vrityas. It speaks of Vratyas- 
tomas,as Yagnas to be performed by those who ‘ vratyim 
pravasanti.’ In plain Sanskrit, it is like this ‘ye vrityim 
pravasanti tesim stomah vratyastomah which must be analysed 
into vriatyanam stomah and then we get ve vrityam pravasanti 
te vritvaih. This is supported by Apastamba‘t who says 
vratyinim pravase * Lint acc OR 

The vratyastomas within the Ekéha class of Somayag- 
nas. The vratyas having been divided into four classes, there 
are four vra tomas,® of which the first is for those who 
are described in the first section of chapter XVII of the P.B., 
the second for the nréamaih ninditah described in section 
two; the third g for the Kanisthih mentioned in section 
three; and the fourth being for the jyesthah mentioned in 
section four. a | } | z. 

The form of the Ekaiba Somayagna is the Agnistoma, and 
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the second form is the Ukthya. According to Apastamba! 
all the four vritya-stomas are Ukthyas and the Rathantara 
sama is used. He also suggests that the second vrityastoma 
may be an Agnistoma. According to KatyAvana, numbers one, 
three, and four are Agnistoma, and number two is an ukthya. 
According to the P. B. all the four, are Agnistoma. The usual 
rule is that the Brhat tune is used in the Prstha stotra in 
the mid-day pressing; but according to Apastamba, in the 
Vraityastoma ukthya, the Prstha stotra should have Rathan- 
tara siima. In the Agnistoma form, the Rathantara is used for 
the Prstha satotra. According to P. B. the very last tune to be 
sung must be Yagniyagniya tune applied to the Rk beginning 
with devo va dravinoda.* 

In the Madhyandina pressing, the Brahma sima should be 
in the dyautana tune applied to Rk adhdhindra girvana® The 
paroksamanustubham chhandah* must be used. This refers 
to the use of the following mantra :— 


visvo devasya neturmarto vurita sakhyam 

vVisvo raya isudhyati dyumnam vrnita pusyase.® 
All anustubh verses have 32 syllables, but this one has 31 
syllables ; notwithstanding this, it is still considered to be an 
anustubh. Therefore this is referred to as paroksa anustubha. 
The J. B. says anustup pratipad bhavati ;° and about this mantra 
it is said visvo devasyeti pratipattrchasyadyah.* 

This mantra is ordinarily used in the Soma sacrifice® and 
this is also used in the Vratyastoma. In connection with the 
Vratyastoma, the propriety of using the chhanda is that the 
man with a defect mes whole. Man has 10 fingers, 10 toes, 
10 vital airs and the thirty-first is the body. Therefore thirty 
one makes the man whole.” Therefore, a mantra with 31 
syllables must be used. The above is the argument in ordinary 
cases, but in the case of Vratyastoma the argument is that the 
chhandah here is disorderly ; therefore it should be used. 

The sodasa stoma is also prescribed. Stomas are combi- 
nations of simas. They are distinguished by their number 
as trivrt stoma, pamchadaésa stoma, saptadasa stoma and so on. 
Take for instance, a stanza of a piece of poetry. The stanza is 
the Rik. Sing it; the song is the sima. Take three simas. 
We can combine them or permute them in various ways intend- 
ing to produce a certain sum-total; but only some of the 
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possible combinations are allowed.' Let a, b, and c be simas; 
and let the sum-total of the simas to be produced be nine. 
Then take 

In la la la la Ila In Ib Ile 

ib le la or lb Ib Ib or la Ib Ile 

le la Ib le le Ie la Ib Ie 


In a pamchadasa stoma, the following combinations have 
to be taken -— 


3a Ib Ie 3a lb Ile la Ib Ile 
la 3b Ile or la Ib Ie or la 3b Ile 
la lb 3c la 3b 3c 3a ib 3c 


The next stoma in the regular line is not the sodasa stoma 
but it is the saptadasa stoma which is as follows :-— 


ta lb Ile 3a lb Ile 3a 3b tle 
la 3b leor la 3b Ile or la Ib Iie 
la 3h 3e 3a lb 3c la 3b 3e 


3a lb Se 3a Ib le ln lb Ie 3a 3b Ile 
la lb Ile or la lb tleor la 3b Ie or la 3b Ile 
3a lb 3c 3a Sb 3c 3a 3b 3c la Ib 3c 


How will the sodasa stoma come in’ The J.B. acknow- 
ledges that this was not one of the stomas ordinarily used 
by the Rishis,* and adds the following statement :— 

tadu vavaigastyah x x x sa etam sodasam stomamapa- 
syat x x x anuchara ivaisa stomanim yat sodasastasmaidvagas- 
tayo bahirdheva kurupanchalebhyo bahirdheva hyesa stome- 
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P. B. 17.1.3 
Marutststomo vA esa 


The Vraityastoma is a marutstoma, that is to savy it is a 
Yagna which is performed by friends or brethren.’ 


17. 1. 4-6. 


Kakubham prachimudthati *atha yadesai dvipadé kakubho 
loke kriyate rapenaivainamstat samardhayati (1) adhAhindra gi- 
rvana iti visamam chhando visams iva vai vratah sarvanevaitan 
saman karoti (1) tasu dyautanam. 

This refers to the use of the trcha® beginning with adha- 
hindra girvana that is to say -— 


(1) 


 adhahindra girvana upatvaé kima imahe sasrgmahe | 
udevagmanta udabhihf!...... -. (a) 


(2) 


virnatvayavvabhirvardhanti SGrabrahmani | 
vavrdhvamsam chidadrivo divedive ........ (ty) 


(3) 

yunjanti hari isirasya gathayo rauratha 

urnyuge vacho yuja | 

indravaha svarvidal||.......... (c) 

_ The metre of the first is kakubh as it consists of 8+ 12+ 8 
= 258 syllables (kakubusnik). The second is deemed to consist 
of 8+8+12=28 syllables (pard-usnik). The third consists of 
12+ 12+8=32 syllables (Krti anustup). It will be observed 

_ that the correct reading of the Rk is as given in the Rig Veda * 

‘12+8+8=28 syllables (Pura usnika). The text notes that 
there is want of uniformity as regards the metre of the three 
mantras. Fg also | ints out that there is want of uniformity 


pp the group oo the sacrifice. 
he collection of sant t of want of 
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the same Rk has been set to tune probably by Rishi Dyutana 
the composer of another hymn of the Rig Veda.’ Dyutana 
maruta who is said to be the grhapati of the daivaé vraityah is 
certainly a mythical being and by help of the similarity of the 
name of the man Dyutaéna with the word Dyutana in R.V. 6. 
15. 4a myth has been created for the purpose of clothing with 
authority the direction for the use of the dyautina sama. The 
DydAutana Sama ends with the syllables 


2 RULE. s 
Ai au 3 ho 2345° 


According to some, the sima should end with the syllables 
& indra * 


The Nidana admits that there is a difference of opinion, in 
this respect.‘ 

The Vratyas were required to admit the superiority of Indra 
and thus originated the practice of loudly chanting the name of 
Indra. The last mantra used at about the end of the sacrifice 
contains the word ‘devah’ and this is used also as an acknow- 
ledgment of the superiority of the ancient god Indra. 

As in all other Yagnas, certain articles have to be secured for 
the performance of a Vratyastoma. In a Soma Yagna also, 
Various articles are required as will appear from a short descrip- 
tion of the Yagna. 

South of the Ahavaniya fire, the sacrificer spreads two 
black antelope skins which are stitched together along their edge. 
He then sits behind the two skins touching them at a place 
where the white and black hair join, and mutters a mantra. He 
then girds himself with a rope. The girdle is made of hemp 
or some other material and is intertwined with a shoot of reed. 
He tucks up the end of his nether garment and then he 
wraps up his head. The guiding priest then hands to the 
sacrificer a staff for driving away evil spirits. It is made of 
Ficus glomerata (udumbara). It reaches up to his mouth. 
After some other ceremonies there is an offering with a piece of 
gold. Then the sacrificer follows a cow stepping into seven foot- 
steps of hers. Round the seventh foot print he sits, places the 
piece of gold in it and makes an oblation. Then he takes up 
the wooden sword and draws lines round the foot-print and the 
dust of the foot print is given to the sacrificer’s wife. Then a 
soma cloth and a soma wrapper, that is, a piece of cloth for a 
nether garment and a piece of cloth for the upper garment of 
soma are called for, as well as well as a head-band for soma. 
On going to a stall in the market place where soma is sold, the 
canter places an ox-hide on the | d, and spreads the cloth 
over it with the fringe towards the east or north. He then 
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chooses out and bargains and places the soma on the car or cart. 
It is placed in the middle of the cart. Then the soma is covered 
by the wrapper. There are two shafts on the sides of the cart, 
which are tied together near the yoke which crossesthem. This 
is similar to the ordinary bullock cart of the present day. 

When the cart is at rest, the pole of the cart with the shafts 
being the lighter side of the cart goes up and the back of the 
cart rests on the ground. In the eart which is here described 
there is an empty space between the shafts and the driver stands 
on the ground between the shafts and drives soma to the place 
of sacrifice. 

All the articles or things named in P.B. 17. 1. 14, 15 are 
required for the performance of the Yagna and that is the reason 
why they have been set out in the form of alist. At the same 
time, we observe that there are differences in the forms of the 
articles mentioned in the list from those required in a regular 
Soma sacrifice. Instead of the regular danda, we have here the 
pratoda. Instead ofthe wooden sword, we have the jyvahnodalh, 
and instead of the cart we have the horse-driven gig. I nsteacl 
of a piece of gold, we have here a piece of silver. 

The rule is that all things used in the performance of a 
Yagna must be distributed amongst the officiating priests. = In 
the Vratyastoma however, according to Latyayana,’ these 
things should be given to those who continue in their vratya 
state or to a brahmabandhu or to a mfigadhadesiya meaning 
thereby low and disorderly man. The effect on the recipients 
is that thew also become pure. * 


I. 
THE DHARMA SOTRAS. 
The Dharmasiitras also speak of Vratvastomas. Gautama 
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langu age, it means that such a man was not allowed to enjoy 
the fruits of the yagna. He would not be invited to the dinner. 
But if such a man had performed the punahstoma he would be 
allowed to join in the Yagna. He would also be allowed to do so 
after the performance of the vrityastoma. In naming the 
punahstoma, the author uses the singular number; but in 
naming the vritvastomas, he uses the plural number. 
Therefore, we are justified in making the inference that either 
the one or the other of the four vratyastomas must be performed, 
—and that again according to the quality of the offence, as 
prescribed by the P.B. The P_B. does not put forward ayajya- 
yajana as an illustration of an act to expiate which the 
vratvastomas have to be performed. Abhaksyabhaksana 
(Gautama) is very much wider than brahmad yamjanyaman- 
namadanam., Avadyavadanam (Gautama) is also wider than 
or probably different from the idea conveyed by the expression 
aduruktavakyam duruktamahuh and adiksita diksitavacham 
vadanti (P.B.) In all the cases, the general pervading idea is, 
a departure from practices prescribed for people who have taken 
OF Who are competent to take sfivitridiksé. 

The Apastambiya Dharmasitra does not mention Vratyas, 
or the Vratyvastomas. 

VaSistha does not use the word vratya, but simply mentions 
that persons who have not taken the sfvitridiks& within the 
time preseribed for the purpose, are patitasavitrikfh, and says 
that they should undergo the Uddalaka vrata or should perform 
avabhrtha bath or perform the Vraityvastoma. He uses the 
word vrityastoma in the singular. 

There are essential points of difference between the P.B. 
and Gautama ; and further differences between Gautama and 
Vasistha. The Vraityvastomas in the earliest known times were 
meant for a larger variety of persons than in later times. In 
course of time, the variety had decreased and still later, there 
was a further reduction both in the variety of the vrAtyas- 
tomas and the variety of people for whom the Yagna was 
meant and finally there was only one kind of performance and 
one class for whom the same was meant. 

Next, we come to read varnasamkaraédutpannan vraéitvansa- 
hurmanisinah.* | 

And Baudh&yana does not prescribe the Vratyastoma or 
any other performance for them. They were according to 

_Baudhayana born of disorder. 

Manu knows only one class of vrityas, namely sAvitripatitas 

and their descendants.* For savitripatita persons, Te aevele. 
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Vratvastoma is, therefore, as I have suggested a social 
or religious penance for those who have in some manner or other 
defied or neglected religious law and order. 


Hl. . 
THE MAHABHARATA. 
(Karnaparva) 


Karna speaks of the characteristics of the Vahikas.' The 
Vahikas were neither non-Hindus nor were they nomads. They 
worshipped the god Agni by the name of Bhava*= They were 
not Saidras. Some of the general characteristics of the Vahtkas 
are as follows :-— 


dhina& gaudy&isavam pitvé gomamsam lasunail: saha 
apupamamsamadyanamasinal stlavarjitah 


These kinds of food may be taken either for performance 
of a Yagna or after purification, as above stated. If they are 
taken in contravention of the rules, such eating causes patitya* 
Therefore a man who takes such food or drink without fol- 
lowing the prescribed rules is called a vritwva. 


andévrtaé maithune tah * 
- This isa contravention of the Vaidik rule which is men- 


tioned in the 8S. B. 6. 4. 4. 19 


vratyaih parvasvasamyatah 

This is a contravention of another Vaidik rule viz :— 
_(parvasu) na mAmsamasniyinna strivyamupeyat® 

- The description of the Vahikas supports my suggestion 

namely that men originally belonging to the Vaidik community 

but becoming alienated and neglecting or defying Vaidik 

precepts and creating disorder were called vratyas. 


—$ ree = 










2S. B. 1. 7. 3. 8. 


2 Karna 44_ 
3 Ap. Dh. S. 1. 21.14. Gautama 17. 28, 35. 





Cf. Herodotus, Thalia 101, 5 Baudh&yana 1. 11. 36. 
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ARTICLE No. I5. 


The Word * Vra’* in the Rig Veda. 


By Braga Lat MukKHERJEE, M.A. 


Sivana and the translators have given this word a variety 
of meanings. Let us discuss the texts in which the word 
appears. 

lL. Te ce 
fhwaksivan Usa 

SvasA svasre jyfiyasyai yonima@raigapaityasyah pratichak- 

syeva | vyuchhamti rasmibhih siryyasviamjyamkte sama- 

naga iva vraih | 
Commentary. 


vra vratah vidyut samgha iva | xxx | ta iva 
vra vraitah samghibhitah | xxx | vrata ityatra 
takaéralopaschhamdasah | 


T'ranslations. 


Wilson: ** The sister has prepared a birthplace for her elder 
sister, and having made it known to her, departs. Ushas, dis- 
persing the darkness with the rays of the sun, illumines the world, 
like congregated lightnings "’. 

Griffith: «* The sister quitteth, for the elder sister her place, 
and having looked on her departeth. She decks her beauty, 
shining forth with sunbeams, like women trooping to the festal 
meeting. 

Lanctote: A son lever, les rayons du soleil, ornent son cor- 

tége tels que les compagnes (d'une jeune mariée) (R.V. 1. 307). 

‘Ludwig: aufleuchtend mit der sonne stralen ziert sie mit 

sehmuck die gleichsam zu festlicher zusammenkunft gehnden 
oles. 


ye Ay. Saiyana assumes that vrih=vratah without ascribing any 
| reason and without pointing to authority or literary usage. i 
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In order to support his view that vraé means a congregation, 
Saévyana again wades through his grammar and resolves as 
follows :— 

Kimiva | samanagé iva | samyagananahetava Apah sama- 
nih | ta gachhantiti samanaga vidyutah | xxx | vadvé samyaga- 
nanaya gachhantiti samanagih siryyarasmayah || 

His grammar unfortunately does not render him any assis- 
tance in his attempt to make sense out of the text. The sense 
he gives to the text is, that «she with the rays of the sun having 
dispersed the darkness, manifests the world like congregated 
lightnings. We note the difference between manifestation 
caused by the sun's rays and a manifestation caused by lightning. 
A Vedic poet could not possibly have made a mistake in noting 
the difference. 

Now, let us try to explain the passage with the help of 
literary usage and vocabularies. 

Yaska: vrih=lubdhakddayah (hunters). 

Samanam = Samgramam (close contact between two ; for 

instance, wrestling. fighting, hunting). 

Therefore, samanagah would mean those who are going to 
fight. 

. Therefore, samanagaih vrah would mean hunters going to 
hunt, or running after their prey. Then the passage would 
mean ‘she with the sun’s rays manifesting (disclosing or discover- 
ing) like hunters going to hunt,’ This passage therefore relates 
to the sudden appearance of the world when the sun suddenl 
springs up from below the horizon and discloses the world, 
euaety as hunters all on a sudden discover their prey. This I 
think makes some sense. And if it can be established that the 
same meaning applies to the word wherever the word appears, 
then we are bound to accept the meaning as the correct one. 





1 126, 5. 
Kaksivan ‘  - Bhavayavvah 
Pirvamanu prayatima dade 
vastrin m astavaridhayaso gah | 
subamdhavo ye visya iva vra 


anasvamtah drava aisamta pajrah || eee 
Comment nal ge” dei 
vriyamta iti vré vratah | sree 


vrata yatha parasparamanuraga 
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Griffith: An earlier gift for you have | accepted, eight cows, 
good milkers, and three harnessed horses Pajras, who with your 
wains with you great kinsman, like troops of subjects, have been 
fain for glory. 

Langlois: Mais en premier lieu j'ai regu pour vous trois 
chevaux et huit vaches de prix. Les Padjras, qui sont mes bons 
parents, montés sur leurs chars, ont voulu, comme par un cortege 
populaire, honorer ma gloire (I. 311). 

Ludwig: nach der ersten schenkung empfieng ich fir euch, 
drei angespannte wagen, acht starkmelkende koéhe; | ihr Pajra’s, 
die ihr mit gutemverwandten mit karren ausziehend wie scharen 
der vicas ruhm anstrebtet (IT. 662). 


Notes. 


The paraphrase of the passage according to Sayana is as 
follows :—subamdhavah visyéh vré pajrilh anasvamtal sravah 
aisamta. In this paraphrase, we miss, ‘ifra” and ‘ve’ of the 
text. Here also he does not acknowledge the existence of the 
word vrA, apart from the word vritah. Therefore Sa&yana’s 
explanation cannot be deemed to be correct. Wilson's transla- 
tion does not follow either the text or the commentary. I fail 
to find how ‘ visyih’" can possibly be translated as ‘ well-dispos- 
ed’: nor do J find how ‘ vrah’ can be translated as ‘ relations.’ 
Nor does Griffith try to make any sense out of the passage, or 
keep the grammatical relations between the different parts. 
Sfiyana notes that vi§yah and vrétah are in the plural; and 
therefore, he speaks of human companies; but he cannot make 
me believe his statement by way of bhaivarthah that visam 
vraitah’ are necessarily parasparamanuragavamtah. Langlois 
probably finds the inconsistency, and says ‘ commepar un cortege 
poralelre. And after all, what sense does this make? Ludwig 
leaves visyah vrah as it is; disposing of it simply by ne 
it as *‘Scharen der vicas’ and without clearing up the sense o 
the text. 

Let us however try Yaska's suggestion. Visyah vrah would 
mean human hunters or hunters amongst men, as opposed to 

_ divine hunters ; and I would paraphrase the passage in the follow 

ing manner namely,yve subamdhavah anasvamtah Pears Visva vra 
iva Sravaaisamta. The sense of the text would therefore be that 
ae he P rah may compete, as hunters compete amongst men for 
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V. L. (Sama Veda) 
(Bibl. Ind. TV. 289) 


Te manvata prathamam nama gonim 
trih sapta paramannama janan | 

ti jinatirabhyanisata ksa 
Avirbhuvannarunir yaSasa giivah || 


Commentary (Rig Veda). 
_ Vra ityuso nfima | usasobhyanisata | astuvan | tato goh 
suryyasya yasasi tejasaé saharunirarunavarnosfi avirbhuvat || 


Commentary (Sima Veda). 


te gonam nama prathamam amanvata | trih sapta paramam 
nama jainan | tah janatth ksah abhyanisata | yasasA arunih 
eavah Avirbhuvan || 
Translations. 


Wilson: They first have comprehended the name of the 
kine, knowing the thrice seven excellent (forms) of the maternal 
rhythm; then they glorified the conscious dawns, and the purple 
dawn appeared with the radiance of the sun. 

Griftith : The milch-cow’s earliest name they comprehended ; 
they found the mother’s thrice seven noblest titles. 

This the bands knew, and sent forth acclamation; with the 
Bull’s sheen the Red one was apparent. 

Oldenberg :—(S.B.E.) They have devised the first name of 
the milch-cow ; they have found the three-times seven highest 
(names or essences) of the mother. The hosts, understanding 
this acclaimed. The red one became visible through the bril- 
liant (milk 7) of the cow. 

Langlois: Ils ont inventé les premiéres formules d’ adora 
tion. Ils ont imaginé les vingt et une (mesures) qui plaisent A la 
vache. mére du sacrifice. C'est en entendant ces accents que 
s'est levé le troupenu (lumineux du matin); e’est alors que 
l’Aurore s'est montrée avec la glorieuse splendeur de (l'’astre) 
voyageur. (II. 104. 

oy ore die aaah ge zuerst des namens der kuh, die 
dreimal siben fanden sie die ausgezeichneten der mutter; | das 
wissend sangen dazu die scharen ; sichtbar ward die réte der kuh 
mit (ihrer) herlichkeit. (1. 351.) 

Grassmann: Sie nahmen wahr der Milchkuh ersten Namen, 
die dreimal sieben herrlichsten der Mutter. Erkennend dies, 
frohlockten laut die Scharen, und hell erschien durch Glanz der 
Kuh das Friéhroth. nae 


Sa here assumes ‘vri ityuso nima, without stating 
| why ca anes so. As to Ksaih, Siyana vt Ksiyanti bkal 
t prapayanti tih ; therefore according to Siyana, vrih and } 
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mean different things. Aceording to the Nighantu, kyih means 
the worlds. If Sfivana wanted to reject meanings of words 
recorded in the Nighantu or by Yaska, he should have recorded 
his reasons for doing so. 

This Kk is sung in two modes, but in the same tune which is 
called gaviim vratam. In the first of these modes, certain 
words are added which do not appear in the text of the song 
namely :-— 

Ha u| 3 | gavo hAé u | 3 | vrsabhe patnir héa u | 3 | vairaja 
patnir ha u | 3 | visvaripa ha u | 3 | xxxxxxxx | gavo vrsabha 
patnirvairAja patnir vidsvaripé asmAsuramadhvaé 2345 m | 

This shows that milch cows were not meant The ‘go’ or 
‘dhenuh’ referred to in the text must be vrsabhapatni and at 
the same time vairija patni and visvarapa. Therefore, the 
paramani nima and the sapta matuh paramani are not the 
names of the milch-cow. There is no word in the text which 
may mean ‘the maternal rhythm.” This is an idea which has 
been assumed on the basis of SAivana’s commentary. If vraih is 
assumed to mean ‘dawns, then janatih vrah may mean as 
Wilson puts it ‘conscious dawns’ which is, I am afraid, senseless. 
Then again ‘ tat’ is not taken into account at all. 

Griffith does not follow the rules of grammar in translating 
tajj4natirabhvantsata vri and he assumes that Vraih means 
bands. He does not try to put sense into his translation nor does 
he care to find out whether the author wrote sense or meaningless 
jargon. Oldenberg takes vrah as hosts, and he does not connect 
the passage in question with the first portion of the stanza. The 
first portion of the passage speaks of the knowledge of the Usi- 
jas, that is to say. that they knew the names; but in the second 
portion the hosts acclaim. I shall be willing to accept Olden- 
berg’s view if it can be proved that no yagnas could be perform- 
ed except by a large number of persons and further that the 
address to Us& early in the morning must be recited by many 
persons together. Oldenberg points out that Bergaigne (Qua- 
rante Hymnes p. 14) and Pischel (Ved. Studien Il. 121 seq) give 
to the word vra the meaning, woman (Bergaigne ; femme. parti- 
culiérement femme en rut: femme amoureux). IT must say that 
there is no authority to support the suggestion. Oldenberg 
observes that the seven names of the cow are mentioned also in 


est levé le troupeau (lumineux du matin)’. * Das 
v | se n dazu die scharen * (Ludwig) does not recognise 
the grammar of the pees Ludwig has taken vraih as if it 
were in the accusative, while 
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| as nominative. Moreover *‘sangen’ does not convey the idea 
of abhyantsata and like many other translators he fails to 
explain who or what these ‘scharen’ are. I believe that the 
following suggestion would be acceptable. *.Dhenoh nfima te 
prathamam amanvata’, they have first remembered the name 
of dhenu, Dhenu here must be the same as Usé The dhenus 
symbolise Usa. The stanza is addressed to Agni and the Resi in 
beginning his sacrifices with Agni, remembers the name of Usa. 
Next comes a very important passage. 

Trih sapta maituh paramani vimdan: For sapta mAtuh com- 
pare R.V. 10. 107, 4, where saptamataram has been taken to 
mean agnistomadi samsthah, which belongs to and heads the 
list of somasamsthaih. Yagfias are divided into three classes 
namely Paka Yajfias, Havirvagiias, and Somayagiias, and each 
class includes seven Yagfias. 


Seven Seven Seven 

Pakayagiias. Havirvagias-. Somayagias. 
(1) Astaka (1) Agnyadheyam (1) Agnistomah. 
(2) Parvanam (2) Agnihotram (2) Atvagnistomah. 
(3) Sraddham (3) DarSapurnamasau (3) Ukthyah. 
(4) Sravani (4) ChaturmAsyani (4) Sodast. 
(5) Agrahdvani (5) Agrayanestih (5) Vajapevah. 
(6) Chaitri (6) Niridhapasubam- (6) Atiratrah. 

dhah 

(7) Aévayuel (7) Sautramani (7) Aptoryamah. 


For performing the sacrifices, three fires are necessary. 
These are called the Garhapatya, the Daksina, and the Ahava 
niva. The three fire-places are the three paramanpi of yvagnas. 
Then the passage will read ‘sapta matuh trih paramanivimdan,’ 
they found the three places for the Yagnas. Sfyana docs not 
show the propriety of assuming that the trih sapta mAtuh para- 
mini means the twenty-one chhandas, nor does he show how 
Agni comes to be the devataé of the stanza, although he is not 
thought of in it. Tajjinatirabhyantsata vrih, means ‘Then 
the knowing hunters hallooed’. The knowing hunters are Rishis 
who either singly or in company perform sacrifices. and who find 
that the time and place for performing sacrifices have arrived ; 
and therefore they make a joyous shout (they begin their prayers) 
like hunters about to find their prey. And as they shout, there 
appear the steeds of Usa with the glory (halo) of the sun. The 
meaning of the stanza suggested by me is fully supported by the 
next preceding ones. aoe ho oe 
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Commentary. 


xxx | vra varitdro jaladibhirupayair nirumdhiains vyadhs 
mrgam na. | 


Translations. 


Wilson: Whom others pursue with offerings of milk and 
curds as hunters chase a deer (with nets and snares) and harass 
with (inappropriate) praises. 

Griffith - While other men than we with milk chase him 
as hunters chase a deer, and with their kine inveigle him. 

Langlois - De méme que les chasseurs guettent le gibier, d’ 
autres que nous (recherchent Indra). en lui présentant leurs 
offrandes. Ils viennent 4 lui avee les vaches (du sacrifice) (ITT. 
190). 

Ludwig : [selbst] wenn andere als wir mit milch ihn wie ein 
wild mit umstellung | beschleichen mit den milchgebenden 
ktthen. (1. 172.) 

Notes. 


SaAvana here admits that wri means hunter. Yaska had 
said mrgam na vri mrgayamte mrgamiva vratyih praisah 
(5.1.3) We shall discuss the word vratvah later. Sayana does 
not quote this passage. He does not even refer to it. D 
says: ‘vrah-iti sabdena lubdhaka uchvamte’. All the translators 
have taken up Sfiyana’s suggestion. 


ma. kno, 2. 
Vena. 
Samudridirmimudivarti veno 
nabhojah prstham haryyatasya darsi | 
rtasya sanfvadhi vistapi bhrat 
samaéAnam yonimabhyaniisata vrah || 


Vena 


Commentary. 
There is a lacuna in the important part, 
Translations. 


ee The cloud-born Vena sends the water from the 
. ; the back of the azure (sky) is beheld. He shone 
"d t of the water in poker the troops praised their 
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des fleuves de la mer (céleste). TI présente son (large) dos a 
notre vue. Jl brille au séjour supérieur de Rita, et ses compa 
gnes font retentir de leurs clameurs le sein qui les renferme 
toutes. (IV. 412). 

Ludwig: Vena macht steigen aus dem meere die woge, der 
der wolke entstiegene riicken des schénen ward sichtbar, | auf des 
in ordnung sich bewegenden weltalls racken ergliinzte er auf ho- 
a ents ; ihrer gemeinsamen geburtstitte sangen zu die scharen 

_ Charpentier: Aus dem Meere (der Wolken) erhebt der Vena 
seine Welle, der aus ihren Wolken Geborene blickte auf des Glan- 
zenden Riicken; auf des rta Riicken, auf dem héchsten Gipfel 
glanzte er,um ihre gemeinsame Heimstiitte (oder etwa-: Kind) 
schrien auf die Scharen. (W.Z.K.M. 25,302.) 


Notes. 


We must read this stanza with the next preceding one. 
Ayam venaschodayat prsnigarbha 
jyotirjarayG rajaso viméne | 
imamapim samgame siryyasya 
sisum na vipré matibhi rihamti || (X. 123, 1). 


Ayam venaschodayvat prsnigarbhah prastavarnagarbha Apa 
iti va jyotirjarfyurjyotirasya jarayusthaniyam bhavati jarayur- 
jarayaé garbhasya jarayaé viyata iti vemamapim cha samga- 
mane suryvasya cha sidumiva vipr&d matibhi rihanti lihanti 
stuvanti vardhayanti pojavantiti va Sisuh Samsantyo bhavati 
sisitervaé svyiiddfinakarmanaschiralabdho garbha iti ! (Nirukta 
X.4,2.). 

Yaska introduces this section by saying “veno venateh 
kintikarmanastasyaisé bhavati | I am not sure that this is the 
true meaning of the word. Itis founded onetymology'. Langlois 
has followed this idea und has translated the word vena as 
*L’amoureux vena’ and adds that the word means ‘amant’ 
He translates vrih as ‘compagnes’. Ludwig and Charpentier 
also think that vriAh means Scharen. In the text vrah is in the 
nominative case, but some scholars do not admit it. The 
translators have taken vraih as ‘companies’ without any in- 


Vv tion. 2 
fiw the passage in question, Vena must mean the same thing 
ye as in the next renee one. The difference between the two 


stanzas is in the form in which Vena shews itself. In the for- 
mer one, Vena impels and in the subsequent one Vena draws. 
Both are forms of the sun. From thesea, Vena draws up the — 
billows. Nabho jah; Vena is borninthe sky. Thesunisborn 
in the sky, the billows are drawn upwards (towards him), The ion 
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back of the beautiful has just appeared, or appears. Darsi 
means exactly what ‘dekha gelo’ means in Bengalee. Bhrit is 
also in the aorist, and means ‘has just shone’, or’ has just 
commenced to shine’. In heaven, on the top of the waters 
(or near the waters) Vena has just commenced to shine (or has 
just shone). The use of the word Kta is significant. Kta in- 
vigorates. Rta causes to wake and make bright (Nirukta 10. 4. 4). 
The hunters shout out their prayers to the common birthplace. 
Those who shout out their prayers joyfully as the Dawn is 
approaching, are compared to hunters, who shout out when they 
are about to find their prev. As to Samanam Yonim compare 
Nirukta 10. 4. 2 quoted above. The stanza describes what is 
seen in the distant horizon. The sun is just seen on the horizon 
and the billows are seen rising. At the meeting of the sun and 
the water there appears an effulgence, and worshippers are 
beginning to pray aloud. We may conclude that Vena must 
have been looking at the approaching sunrise over the sea. 

It will be observed that samfnam pirvih of stanza 3 anc 
mrgasvya ghosam of stanza 4 support the view I have taken of 
the meaning of the word vra. 


Bei ASk, a. : 
Koaksivan Visve deval 
: or 
Incra 
Stambhiddha dyim sa dharunam prusayad 
rbhurvajaya dravinam naro goh | 
anu svajam mahisasSchaksata vrim 
menimasvasya pari ma&taram goh.|| 


Commentary. 


Mahan suryyaripindrah svajim  svasakasidutpannim 
vrim | vrnoti tamas& sarvamichhadayatiti vra ratrih | yad- 
wa | prakasena vrnotiti vré usah || 

Wilson: He verily, upholds the heaven: he, the brilliant, 
the leader of the (stolen) herd, pours forth the flowing (water) 
for the sake of food the mighty Indra manifests himself after 
his own daughter, (the dawn); he made the female of the horse 





th er of the heifer. | : 
ae >is: Ce maitre puissant, voulant pourvoir 4 notre 
= nourriture -améne ce riche troupeau de vaches (divines) ; le ciel 






ss qu'il a fait naitre, et I’ épouse du courier devient la mére de le 
vache. (I. 242.) — i, 
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Ludwig; er hat den bhimel gestizt, er liesz hervorquellen der 
Kbhoa den den helden zu krafttat erhaltenden besitz des rindes ; | 
der stier sah nach der selbstgebornen schar [dem rosse (dem 
himel) und] dem weih des rosses der miitterlichen kuh. (11. 36). 


Not eS. 


Sfaiyana’s explanation of goh narah makes no sense. ‘Gol 
panibhirapabrtasva gosamihasya vajrasyodakasya kiranasam- 
Ghasva vA naro neta | Does either the one or the other alternative 
make any sense? As to svajam vrim he says svasakasadutpan- 
nim vrim. A false mythology is thus created through ignorance 
of the true meaning of a word. Vra he does not explain. He tries 
his grammar, and finds it may mean light or darkness, and 
many things besides ; vrnoti achhAdvati iti vrA rAtrih prakasSena 
vrnoti itt vré usih; vrivamta iti vraé vrétah, vraé ityuso néma, 
vré varitarah. According to Devaraj, vrih, is derived from vrng 
varane which same root will produce the word vah (waters). The 
next pone in the commentary requiring notice is the introduction 
of a false mythology to explain the last pada. The mythology 
is that ‘ kadachidindro lilavésvavam gamutpidayimasa’. SfAy- 
ana adds tadatra pratipadyate mantrantare chendravakyaripa 
etad vispastamavagamyate. [ have unfortunately failed to 
trace this etory. I need not enter into a discussion of the 
; translations as they mainly follow Sayana’s views. The onlv 

point which calls for a remark is in Ludwig's translation where he 
puts mO@tterlichenkuh for mataram goh. He probably wants to 
change the reading of the text into mataram gam. 

The devata of this stanza is a single person, therefore it 
cannot be the visve devah. Dyam stambhiddha; he has 
supported the sky. The implication is that it was raining but 
that the rain had just ceased and Indra the sun had just appear- 
ed. The sky was about to fall during the rain. Note the 
an Pe phrase, aikash bhenge parchhelo’. The disappearance 
of the clouds and the simultaneous appearance of Indra the sun 

_ eauses an impression that the sun had just supported the sky from 

down. Kbhuh sey de ere prusiyat,—Rbhu has ju 
water (Ngh. 1. 12. 24) Goh narah dravinam vajiya 
Goh narah means mctenpes (1 h) (Ngh 3. 16, 7) 
indeed sprinkled wealth for sustenance. Mahisah 














word svaj& must mean 
-and is an object of prey. 


Apion, 
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darkness. Adsvasya monim and goh mfitaram apply to svajim 
vrim. The general effulgence of light i Spreere peterese 
che Coparting snc Sheeoneer™ tly approaching clouds and which 
also appears at dawn, is wife of the A4va, the sun. Goh 





mata is the mother of the stotarah (the worshippers). The word 
vra therefore means hunter and does not mean troop or host. 
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ARTICLE No. 16. 


Atharva Veda. Kanda XV. 


By Braga LaL MukuHerser, M.A. 


I have shewn in a former paper that the word vritya 
means a disorderly person ; that is to say, a person who does 
not follow Vaidik precepts of Law and Order. In Kanda XV 

» of the Atharva Veda the word stands for the spirit of Disorder. 
The author here enunciates that it is a law of nature that out 
of Disorder evolves Law and Order; and further states that 
although originally there was religious disorder everywhere. 
Vaidic precepts and rules were evolved out of religious disorder 
according to inscrutable laws of nature; and that these pre- 
cepts, rules, yagnas, and chants constituted true principles of 
law and order. It says vratya 4&sit or according to the Paip- 
palada, “‘vrityo wA ida agra fsit."". The passage therefore 
means ** Disorder was” or “ at the beginning a spirit of disorder 
existed."’ This is as much as to say that ‘the earth was with- 
out form, and void; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.’ ' All the translators have added an article before the 
word vratya. Such addition is not authorised by the text, 
and we should translate the text without prefixing any article. 
Then follow the words fyamana eva meaning ‘ moving about, 
indeed.” 


sa prajapatim samairayat 
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or Mahan Devah. There is clearly a pun here; sa mahan 
abhavat sa mahadevo-bhavat. Similarly, in the next passage 
it is said ‘‘sa devanaimisam paryyait sa sino-bhavat.”’ 
That spirit became great. The spirit became a great god. He 
pervaded and permeated through the laws of the gods and he 
finally became ruler. Disorder prevailed and ruled the gods. 
Disorder became greater and greater till it affected the gods 
themselves, and finally became ruler, isana. 

sa ekavratyo bhavat; he became Disorder sole. Er 
ward der cine vratya (Aufrecht)' Er wurde allein vraitya 
(Charpentier) * He became the sole vritya (Whitney). 

sa dhanurddatta tadevendradhanuh Disorder took the 
bow. This was the rainbow. This is in conformity with what 
has preceded (suvarnamatmannapasyat). It is said that the 
bow was indeed Indradhanuh itself, i.c., the rainbow in the sky ; 
the rainbow in which the mind of man takes delight as the 
fore-runner of law and order. ‘* And god said, this is the token 
of the covenant which I make between me and you and every 
living creature that is with you, for perpetual generations: I 
do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a 
covenant between me and the earth. And it shall come to 
pass, when I bring a cloud over the earth, that the bow shall 
be seen in the cloud.’’* The bow is used to drive away unrule 
and disorder.‘ Blue and red are the colours in the rainbow 
which are the most plainly visible; blue being inside the bow 
and red on the outside. So says the text :— 


Nilamasyodaram lohitam prstham nilenaivaipriyam bhrat- 
rvvam prornoti Iohitena dvisantam vidhyatiti brahmavadino 
vadanti | 

Inside the bow is blue, the blue covers the cousin who is 
not dear. The red pierces him who hates us. Disorder is 
caused in society by dislikes. These are controlled according 
to the abhichara rules by blue and red colours. Thus, the rain- 
bow quells all disorders. 

Disorder spread to the east, south, west and north ; and 
wherever disorder reached, there subsequently appeared symp- 
toms of Law and Order; that is to say, the appropriate chants, 
and deities. The text says that a man who is himself a Vratya 
but admits the correctness of the above principle, must not be 
reviled and it states further that he who reviles such a Vratya, 
offends against law and order and he who knows this, is the 
dear abode of the gods. When order takes the place of dis- 
order, the attendants also change their names and forms, for 
instance, Sraddh& appears in the place of the as rderly 
puméchall. Bal 
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About the chants. named in the table it will be observed 
that they are named in couples. They form Mithunas, so that 
they may become fruitful and make complete. The Aitareya 
Brihmana says tau vyaitam naivarsanna samatapatte pamchaja- 
ni na samajainata tau devah samanayamstau samyantivetam 
devaviviham vyavahetim rathantarenaiveyamamim jinvati 
brhatasavima m naudhasenaivevamamiim jinvati syaitenisavi- 
maim. 

The Chhandogya Upanisad says etad brhadiditye protam * 
etad rathantaramagnau protam.® The sun in the sky and fire 
on earth are one, and therefore there is an union. The brhat 
and the rathantara represent the mind and speech and they 
check disorder and bring about order.* 

The Yagnayagniya is established in the body® and the 
Vamadevya is established in the union of bodies.® 

The vairiipa siima is established in the cloud’ and the 
vairaja sima in the seasons.* The A.B. says yadvai rathanta- 
ram tad vairfpam yad brhat tadvairajam.°® , 

The Syaita and Naudhasa bring about order, inasmuch as 

o 
the nidhana of Svaita is va 234 su and the same nidhana be- 
longed to the naudhasa sima in more ancient times. The word 
vasu is effective for bringing about order.” 

These couples of chants bring about rule and unity or 
uniformity. 

Next, as to the deities. The naming of Adityas and visve 
devas together reminds one of the connection of the Adityas 
with the Sastra in relation to the viéve devas known as vaisvade- 
va Sastra in the evening feast. The Adityas (gods) and the 
vaisvadeva Sastra make a union." They bring about order 
when it is dark; that is to say, when disorder prevails. The 
yagiia, the Yajamina, and the pasavah that is, the sacrifice, the 
sacrificer and those which are instrumental to the sacrifice, 
make a complete or orderly whole, and they bring about order. 
The Ya s are the common bond of union amongst the Braih- 
manas, aataivas and Vaisyas, and without yagnas there would 
be no order. Apah and King Varuna appear in the west. The 
heavenly and terrestrial waters fructify the earth and Varuna 
the god of Justice or God Justice bring about law and order 
and so also saptarsayah, the seven rays of the sun and somo 
raja the moon on which the rays fall. As to the who 
bring about order in different quarters, i concede that there 
may be a reference to the prayaja gods.** But in that case, 





3 . 4. B. 1. 145, 146, P.B, 7. 10. 8. 2 Chh. Up. 2. 14, 
a Cab, Op 2. is. via A.B. 4, 4. 6 J.B. 1, 128, 129, 136, 136, 

& Chh. Up. 2.19. © Chh. 2. 13. 7 Chh. Up. 2. 16. | 

® Chh. Up. 7. ° A.B. 4.2.7. 1° J.B. 1, 145, 146. PB. 7. 10. 
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soma would not mean the moon but would mean the God Soma 
of the northern mountains, the King of the Osadhis ; and sap- 
tarsayah would mean the saptarsis in the sky. Upon order 
being established, that which was puméchali in time of disor- 
der, takes in the east the form of éraddha&, Faith; in the south 


the form of u 1 siih the Dawns, when all sacrifices and order 


commence or in the west that of the 1 3 r &,. which is the 


nidhana (the last portion) of a large number of chants or vidyut, 
when light appears out of darkness. King Disorder must needs 
have a dissolute (disorderly) male attendant. When order is 
brought about, then in place of the false applause of the dis- 
solute minstrel, we hear in the east and the south the regulated 
mantras: in the west the hasah and in the north the stanayitnu, 
or the piercing sound of lightning. 

Sraddha alone is unfruitful. It must be accompanied by 
recitation of mantras, so that the combination may produce 
and bring about order. So also, in the case of Usa; the 
appearnce of Usa by itself is not productive of law and order 
but it becomes so, when it is accompanied by recitation of 
mantras. I 3 r& and hasah are a couple (mithuna); one ts 
feminine and the other masculine. They are found as nidhanas 
of chants in the aranyagana, of the Simaveda. In the wilder- 
ness, 1 3ra, and hasah bring about order. In the North, the 
flash and the crackling make a complete whole. The moun- 
tains are high and dark and look as if life there was extinct. 
The flash drives away darkness and the crackling enlivens the 
stillness. These two together bring about a normal state 
of things. Disorder rested on a seat composed of the Vaidik 
elements of Yagnas that is to say, the proper times of per- 
formance, the chants. the Riks. the Yajus, and everything 
else necessary for the performance of Yagnas. Disorder was 
arrested by Order which was maintained by the different 
quarters, the seasons and appropriate chants. The following 
table shews the details :-— 

The Quarters. The Guardians. The Attendants. 


The eastern region .. the spring months .. brhat and rathantara. 

The southern region... the summer months. . Yagn&iyagniya and 
virmadevya. 

The western region .. the rainy months ..  véiraja and vairipa. 

The northern region .. the autumn months. . deter and naudhasa. 

The lower region .. the winter months .. dmi and ; 

The upper region .. thecool months .. the sky and Aditya, 


This state of things was supported by the elements and 
gods, The gods Bhava and others scone pe, f on Prajapati when 


he was resting on Vaidik form. I may say in passim, there- 
fore were necessarily different 
from o was being guarded. The 
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Tasmai prachyé diso antardesid bhavamisvasamanustha- 
taramakurvan | bhava enamisvisah prachya digo antardesia- 
danusthatanutisthati nainam sarvo na bhavo nesino nisya 
pastinna samfanan hinasti ya evam veda || 

Disorder having been arrested and having been shaped into 
order and placed on a throne, attendants or guards were placed 
to protect such order. On a comparison of the statements 
made in this text with a passage in the Sat. Br.. we find that 
these guards are the elements namely the clouds, the waters, 
the sun and others, who are given names. One whe knows 
that Bhava, the archer protects order in the east, is protected 
from injury to himself, his friends and his cattle which befalls 
from or is caused by Sarva, Bhava and Isana. In plain words, 
the idea is that if you know that Bhava is a protector in the 
east then he and Sarva and Isina will be your protectors. To 
understand this fully, we must remember that Bhava, is the 
spirit of the Waters, Sarva is the spirit of the Earth and Isaina 
is the spirit of the Sun Therefore Bhava, Sarva and [Sana 
together constitute the earth and sky. The sentence, therefore, 
means that the man who acknowledges Bhava in the East, 
is protected from earthly and heavenly harm. Therefore 
Bhava, Sarva, Pasupati, Ugra deva, Rudra, Mah&deva and 
Sana are protectors of Order. If we turn to the Sat. Br. we 
shall find that these names were given to the child of Prajapati 
and Usa who was seeking for protection in names. 

So-bravidanapahatapipmé vA asmyahitanimaéa nama me 
dhehiti | tasmat putrasya jatasya nama kuryyaét paipmana 
mevaisya tadapahanti (S. B. 6. 1. 3. 9) 

Prajapati’s son was guarded or protected by eight names. 
In the text under discussion we find Prajapati protected by 
seven of the same names. This is due to the fact that Asani 
has no place in the quarters. Therefore, Prajapati (according 
to the A.V.) or Prajapati’s son (according to the Sat Br) has eight 
names. These names (or gods) do not and cannot represent 
disorder. It is plain also that they are gods, who protect order 
in all quarters. 





Th | The attendants The attendants 
Pe eer (names) (formes) (1) 
(According to A. V-).  sceording to A. V. & 8. B. (According to 8.B.) 
eastern regions .. Bhava “1 .. The clouds, 
The southern ons <s arvea , .. The waters. 
The western regions .. Pasupati ‘ .. The plants 
The northern regions Ura 7 .. The wind. 
The lower regions udra : .. The fire. 
The bi regione .. Mahideva i .. .. The moon, 
All ons generally . - ina 2° -- The sun. 


rder actuated under the feet that is to say, Dis- 
Be Diagn na under the feet. The earth and Agni and 
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stances Rudra (Agni) was protecting Order under the feet. 
Then it follows that if there was disorder at any place when 
Rudra was on guard, it was his duty to arrest it (or him 7) and 
he did so with the fire and the Osadhis and others in whom (or 
in which) fire was latent; that is to say, in which Rudra was 
existent. These are the products of the earth. All nature 
goes forth to arrest disorder when it appears on earth. When 
Disorder appeared in the upper regions he was given a shake by 
Rta, Satya, Sdryvvya. Chandra, and the Naksatras; that is 
to say, by everything found in the skies. Kta would mean 
righteousness, Rechtschassenheit. Rta and satya means right- 
eousness and truth. In very early periods of development, the 
mind of man took a very general idea of right and truth for 
instance, in early Egyptian, mafit would include right, justice, 
truth and so on. In the passage in hand, rta and satya would 
mean righteousness and truth. which are competent to bring 
about order. The sun, the moon and the stars also bring 
about order by regulating the seasons and periods of sacrifices. 
Disorder being driven away, fled and caused disturbance in the 
farther upper regions. and there again the Kehah Samant, 
Yajimsi, and brahma (the mantras) drove him out. He then 
disturbed the wide expanse and he was driven away by the 
itihasa, the puraina, the githa, the nairfisamsI. Then disorder 
went to the farthest regions and he was there dogged by the 
Ahavaniya., the girhapatva the daiksinagni, the Yagna, the 
Yajamiina, and the pasavah. These constitute the body of 
Yagna. He then went to the undetermined regions and was 
followed and hunted by the Rtavah (seasons) Artavas (all that 
related to the seasons) the lokas (the psychic zones) the lokvas 
(all those that pertained to the psychic zones) and the months 
and the half months and the days and nights. These drove 
out Disorder and it (he?) reached the bourne from which 
there is no return (andivrttan, Whitney). Then Diti and 
Aditi and Indrani pursued him and he spread himself out 
further and was hunted down by Virit purusa and all devas 
anddevatah The distinction between devas and devatah, is a 
matter of speculation. Then he penetrated the interspaces and 
was followed by Prajdpati and Paramesthi and all ancestoxs. 
Majesty (Disorder) becoming lame, went to the end of 
the earth. It became the sea. The word which ! have trans- 
lated as Jame is sadruh, which is equivalent to sad+ru, and 
is governed by the rule dadhet si éad sado rub’ * Sadru’ 
means ‘having the hag of going; ‘sadru,’ means having 
the quality of sitting. hitney’s translation by ‘sessile’ is 
inaccurate, being derived from ‘sedere. The sense must 
carry with it the idea of going, in order to give the full sense 
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of the text. Therefore the word lame (or halting) would shew 
the full sense of the word. It carries the sense both of ‘ sadru’ 
and ‘agachhat’. On sadruh, Aufrecht’s note is as follows: 
‘sadrur scheint als etwmologische Spielerei mit Beziehung auf 
samudra gesetzt zu sein, so wie in VIII arajyata zu rijanya,”’ 
He translates the passage as follows. *‘ Seine Grosse, sich in 
Bewegung sectvend, kam an das Ende der Erde, er ward 
zum Meere.”” ‘Sich in Bewegung setzend, might probably 
have been defended if the word in the text had been sadruh, 
meaning *‘ gamanasilah ; but even then we must remember that 
the text reads sadrurbhitvA. Charpentier translates the pass- 
age as follows: Diese Grosse nun wurde gliinzend, sie ging 
bis zum Ende der Erde; (sie) wurde das Meer’. I fail to 
understand how glanzend can possibly represent any of the 
senses which the word sadru has. The meaning of the sentence 
as I construe it is that Disorder with his halting gait, reached 
the extremities of the earth, and then took the shape of the 
sea. Disorder becomes identified with the Ocean, and there it is 
pursued by Prajapati, Paramesthi and father and grand-father, 
and apah and sraddha becoming rain. Out of the sea or ocean 
which now is troubled by Disorder arises moisture which is con- 
verted into rain which brings about order and prosperity on 
earth. Then it is said *‘ tam Sraddhicha yaghascha lokaschan- 
nam channidyam ' cha bhutvabhiparyyavartanta,” which pass- 
age I think means that draddhaé, yagiha, and loka having 
become anna and annédya bring about an orderly state of 
things. We have seen that sraddha has now become converted 
into or identified with rain. This idea is followed up, and 
the author says that this rain brings about order, as it becomes 
converted into or becomes identified with anna and annifdya, 
that is to say, the principal food and all other foods partaken 
of in the yagnas or wheat, barley, rice, and the osadhis and 
vanaspatis and dhana and karambha, apiipa, purodaéa and all 
other yagniya food. 

In order to understand the conception of the Vaidik people 
as to the effect of Disorder, reference must be made to the 
chapter of the Sat. Br. on the building up of the Fire-altar. 
Prajipati became relaxed and water passed out of him, and 
he sank down. This closely approaches the idea contained 
in the words sadrur bhitvA agachhat. Because he Avisat, 


therefore there are twenty (Vimsati) bricks. This same Praja- 


pati who was relaxed is Agni who will be built up. These 
bricks are laid down with mantras, and the text shews the 
propriety of recitation of these mantras. These mantras shew 











1 t Bare vard) 1, 143n: The word annadya can hardly mean 
lood-enting (% nitney) oF Gonuse der Speise (Aufrecht) or Essen der 
rung . . 
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that the bricks are being laid in water in its various forms. 
It is conceived that the way of the waters is Vayu, the swell 
of the waters is the plants, the ashes of the waters are the 
foam, the light of the waters is the lightning, the path of the 
waters is this carth, the flood is the breath. And then comes 
an important passage; samudretvA sadane sidaydimiti | mano 
Val samudro manaso vai samudridvachabhriyaé devastrayim 
vidyam nirakhanan | Out of the ocean (Disorder), appeared 
the vedas, that is to say all order. 

The author then discusses the operation of the above 
principle in other departments. Disorder became big, and 
produced Rajanyva (Royalty) Royalty stood up against the 
people with their allies, and anna and annidya; that is to 
say, Disorder affected royalty which affected agriculture and 
trade and the fruits of agriculture and trade. It stirred up 
the people and the result was that the meetings and committees 
and the army and drink arose out of disorder and gave it a 
shake. Royalty is bound by this law of nature, and it knows 
that if it creates disorder by unlawful acts or oppression or 
otherwise on the people he will be set right by the principles 
of order generated out of Disorder, of which the external 
expression is meetings and committees and the military force, 
and so on. Royalty recognises this principle and externally 
expresses its belief in this principle by actual ackowledgment 
of the fact that an atithi who is cognisant of this principle, 
even though he himself does not follow the rules of law and 
order (evam vidvin yratyah) is superior to and is_ entitled 
to respect from a king.» If a king should do this, he will 
not offend against dominion; that is to say, he will not lose 
sovereignty. 

Then the author discusses the effect of paying overmuch 
respect to a vratya atithi having a particular knowledge. 
Whatsoever his qualifications may be, a Vratya atithi is still 
a Vratya. The Brahma and the Ksatra the exponents of Law 
and Order, rose up and asked *‘ Whom shall we enter? If 
all respect, nay, reverence is paid to exponents of disorder 
then what is to become of the exponents of law and order? 
The answer was : | 

brhaspatimeva brahmapravisatvindram ksatram tatha va 
iti * * * iyam vA u prthivi brhaspatirdyaurivendrah 
ayam vA u agnirbrahmaésaévadityah ksatram. 

Let the exponents of law and order be not anxious. They 
will keep their own places They remain as they are, and are 
not affected in any way. According to the author, the re- 

ition of the principle laid down by him, does not affect the 
principles of law and order, and it is obvious, that he is lo cally 
correct. The claim of disorder to attention is not to be neglected, 
as out of this disorder, come forth the elements of law and 
order. The underlying secret of the theory is that when a 
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V ratva recognises the principle laid down herein he perforce 
admits the claim of law and order; and therefore he ceases to 
be a Vratya, and becomes a true follower of law and order. 
The Apastambiya Dharma Sutra contains a chapter on the 
duties of kings and the people, when an atithi approaches them. 
Apastamba says rAéjanam chedatithirabhyagachhechchrrevasi 
masmai pojamatmanah karayet.' This text does not shew 
that the direction was meant for shewing respect to a qualified 
vratwa atithi but it applied in general to any atithi. The 
Atha rva veda also contains a chapter on atithi-worship.* This 
Is An essay or a treatise by somebody on the religious aspect of 
atithi worship and contains words and phrases which are also 
found in the Dharma sutras. This fact by itself is not conclusive 
evidence that the writer of the verse 9, 6 borrowed from 
Apartambiya Dharma sutra. Some of the phrases and sentences 
of Ath. V. Chap. XV also appear in Ap. D. S. 2,7. This again 
by itself does not authorise us to conclude that the writer of 
the former borrowed from the writer of the latter. Apparently 
the ideas contained in Ap. D. 8S. 2. 7. 12 and Ath. V. 15. 10. 1 
are different. The next paragraph of the text under discussion 
is as follows ; tadyasyaivam vidvin vrityo-tithir grhinaigachhet 
svayamenamabhyudetya broiyAd vritya kvavitsirvrityodakam 
vratya tarpayantu vratya yathA te privam tathastu te ni- 
kaimastathaAstviti | Compare with this the following: Ahitignim 
chedatithirabhyagachhet svayamenamabhyudetya briyat vrat- 
va kvavatSiriti vrdtya udakamiti vratya tarpayamstviti.* It 
appears therefore that the same address is to be offered under 
two different circumstances (1) on the approach of a vraitva 
who has a particular knowledge (A.V. 15.11) and (2) on the 
approach of an atithi before an ahita&gni (Ap. D. S. 2.7,13) 
It will be noted that the address in both cases is exactly the 
same The address vritya kvavatsih is quite consistent when 
a vrétya is actually addressed. If the address is offered to any 
atithi then the address becomes rather difficult to explain. 
If the word vratya is applicable to all atithis then all atithis 
are vratyas. If all atithis are vrityas, then reverence must be 
paid to all vrityas without any qualification and all the culogy 
in Ath. V 9, 6, becomes applicable to all vrityas. Then the 
words ‘evam vidvin vratyah’ lose all significance and meaning. 
The only solution seems to me to be this; namely, that the word 
vratya had changed in meaning, and etymology helped the 
change. In Ath. V. 9, 6, and ins in Ap. D. 8. 2, 7, the word 
atithi implies as it ordinarily means and implies, an atithi who 
followed and respected the vaidik rules of law and order. In the 
text under discussion, the atithiis not an actual follower of Vaidik 
law and order but all the same, he acknowledges or recognises 





4 Dh. rs 3. 7, 42, 2 A. VW; 2, 6. 
3 Ap. D. 8. 2. 7, 13. 
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such law andorder. Theatithiof the Ap. D.S. 2,7, 13, ete., and 
also of Ath. V.15, 10 et seq are addressed as yvritya. The 
term vratya is here honorific, as Haradatta points out; vrate 
sukrte sadhur vratyah sa eva vritya iti pijabhidhanam. 
A man who does not actually follow Vaidik law and order 
(vratya in its older sense) is addressed as vritya (honorific, in 
the later sense) if he recognises and acknowledges Vaidik law 
and order. The same words of respect are applied to such 
vraityas, in as much as they are deemed to be as good as those 
who actually follow Vaidik law andorder. This idea is followed 
out in the subsequent sections. On the approach of an atithi 
who follows law and order, and also on the approach of a 
person who does not follow but who recognises law and order 
permission should be obtained from him by a householder when 
he is about to make his oblations. It is clear beyond doubt 
that these two persons are put on an equal footing. The author 
then makes the following interesting statement; atha yasydAv- 
ratyo vratyabruvo naimabibhratyatithirgrhinagachhet karsede- 
nam na chainam karset. Here the term avratya is used. It 
clearly means a vritya who does not come within the meaning 
of the phrase evam vidvin vratyah. Therefore, such a 
man is merely a vratyabruvah (included in one or the other 
of the types mentioned in the P. B.) an exponent of disorder 
The Ap. D. 8S. similarly says asamudetaschedatithirbruvana 
igachhet; these words refer to an atithi of the law and 
order class, but not properly educated in principles of law 
and order, and therefore an atithi in name only. He is 
not to be offered the same reception as the one who is 
educated in the principles of law and order. As to the treat- 
ment of the vrityabruva, the Ath. V. directs karsedenam na 
cha karzet. He is a person who deserves to be insulted, but in 
practice he should not be insulted or maltreated. When such a 
man appears, he should be offered a reception by presenting 
him with water and other customary things while the householder 
should contemplate that such offerings are being offered to the 
true spirit whom the man resembles in outward appearance 
only. Similarly, in the Ap. D.S. on the appearance of ‘ atithir- 
bruvainah’ the kousehioldur should contemplate that the offering 
is being made to a srotriya. 

Disorder was transformed into order. He took names and 
forms according to the quarters where he appeared, as is set 
out in the following table :—- 


The regions and objects The names under The forma in which 
which disorder which order order 
penotrated. appears appears, 
The Eastern regions .. The Company of Marutas Mind. 
The Southern regions .. Indra és .. Strength. 
Tho Weatern ons .. King Varuna. ~» Water. 
The Northern regions .. King Soma .. Ahuti offered by 
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‘The regions and objects The names under The forms in which 
which disorder which order order 
penetrated. appears. appears. 
Under foot . Visnu o« -» Viriit. 
Pasus . -- Rudra ‘ -- The osadhi«. 
The Pitris .. - King Yama -. Svadha, 
Men .. i . Svaha 
Above the head .. Brhaspati . .. Vaeat. 
edevas .. Anal ie -» Manyubh. 
The people . . .. Praj&patih. . . Prana. 
All intermediate quarters Paramesthi .. Brahma, 


When disorder becomes regulated and appears as Order 
it divides itself into seven Pranas, seven apanas and seven 


oe These take names and forms as shewn in the table 
ow :-— 


1 : : 
Zz * _* 
3 nal se 
4 . .« 
5 ed -* 
6 =a o« 
"q @ a6 
l. Paurnamiasi 

2. aki 

3. Amévisyaé 

1. Bhiimi 
~ Antarikzam 
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ARTICLE No. 17. 


A Bengali Book written in Persian Script. 


Exhibited at the Monthly General Meeting, on 2nd November, 1925. 
By Maunavi ‘Anpu’s Wat (KHAN Sante). 


The two villages—Mihirpur * and Gobindpur—are contigu- 
ous, and lie on the left bank of the river Kabatak in the Kesabpur 
police station of Jessore district. Three generations ago there 
lived in Mihirpur, a man who is said to have been the writer or 
scribe of this Bengali book in Persian characters, probably, 
written some time before the Indian Mutiny of 1857. The 
manuscript was given to a deceased friend of mine of Gobindpur. 
from whose sons I obtained it in September last. Each page 
contains 13 lines of 9 =» 6} in. written on common Indian paper, 
in Nasta‘liq-Shikasta character. I have compared the MS., with 
the printed Bengali copy of the same* and find that five pages 
from the beginning and 14 pages from the end of the printed 
copy, equivalent to three and six folios respectively of the MS. 
copy are missing. Also one or two folios are missing from other 

- parts of the MS., which is otherwise well preserved. 

Bengali works copied in Persian script are very rare. The 
script written from right to left is quite different from Bengali, 
written from left to right. It is also difficult to transcribe 

: accurately in Persian characters the Benge: words. In spite of 

such difficulties, it is a wonder how well a village Munshi of 

Bengal has executed the task. Specimens from the manuscript 

- and the printed book are given—which will also show the 
variants, and the liberty taken by the printers. 

ali, so far as my knowledge extends, was not a written 
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care for the language of the native races. But military temper 
does not continue long. Emigrants and exiles from Hindustédn as 
well as military deserters had mutual dealings with the Bengali. 
Common interests—political, social and administrative of the 
conquerors of many races and tongues, and the aboriginal and 
Aryan natives of diverse colour and complexion—produced by- 
anud-by a mixed language, which was called ‘the Musalmani 
Bangla”’ This language was the natural outcome of the contact 
of the two alien peoples. As “ rekhta’’ in Upper India, and the 
Decean, so the Musalmani Bengali of the Lower Provinces, were 
the result of the amity and fellow-feeling of the conquerors and 
the conquered. Dr. Gilchrist of the ‘* College of Fort William " 
noticed in Upper India that while the Muhammadan gentry wrote 
in Persian they talked in Hindustani. Similarly the Muham- 
madan gentry of Bengal, too, wrote in Persian and spoke in 
Hindustani. But the common folk, who were not educated, 
earried their conversation in a mixed patois—a combination of 
non-Sanskritic Bengali, the common tongue of the masses, 
and Persian. The first generation of new comers learnt to 
speak only a few words and phrases of Bengali; the second 
generation, a bilingual tongue—Urddad and Bengali, the latter 
indifferently. The third and subsequent generations spoke the 
language well but with a foreign accent. The natives of Bengal 
also learnt Persian and Hindustani to ingratiate themselved 
to the favour of their Muhammadan masters.' 

It was, | daresay, when they came under the sway of a 
foreign rule, that both Hindus and Muslims were looked upon by 
the English with the same eyes, and both were considered as natives 
of Bengal. But it was not till Persian was abolished from 
British Courts and Offices in 1837 that the Muhammadans came 
to realise their peculiar situation. The modern educational policy 
was again instrumental in disseminating Bengali books and 
encouraging Sanskritic Bengali literature. No voice was raised 
against this new policy, as the Ulama, like Brahmans of yore, 
were averse to Bengali, whether Musalmani or Sanskritic. The 


'==_- 





—— 
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1 A Maulavi was reading Bharat Chandra’s “ Vidya sundar" with a 
Pandit. There were passages and, words of Persian origin in the poem, 
which the Maulavi had to explain to the Pandit. Mahamahapadhya 
Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri told me that ina Bengali book written by his 
great-grandfather, so much as half the words used were Persian or Urdu. 

More strange than this is the ballad, composed (about 1825), by Pandit 
Ram Nath Vidvabliusan of Sherpur town in which the leniency of the 
Magistrate in releasing the Pagalpanthis of — Pargana, in the 






District of Mymensing, is resented. It is in pure Urdu :— 


Haken ho kar aisG kigt [You aj this wrong have brought 
Ham bO2 tom riahwat khiya, | I tell you that you have been bought. | 
Vide wi: Past and Present, bevy XXVIII, Part 1, Serial No. 56. 


July—Sep., 1924. By Jamini Mohan Gho: ea | | = 
wrote, even on domestic affairs in Persian. Pit ay ew oe EO wo 
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Muslim gentry too had also no sympathy with their humble 
co-religionists in the latter's patois. A Muhammadan gentleman 
about 1215 B.S. enjoined in his death-bed that his only son, 
should not learn Bengali, as it would make him effeminate. The 
above circumstances—the abolition of Persian as a court 
language, the introduction of Sanskritic Bengali in schools and 
courts, the lukewarm support or discouragement of the Muslim 
Ulama and gentry to acquire Bengali and English—combined 
to make the Mahammadans linguistically dependent for the first 
time on another race for the acquisition of the latter's vernacular, 
which hastened their decadence. 

The MS. which | am discussing, and which is exhibited at 
this general meeting of the Society is, so far as I am aware, 
unique at present.’ There exists in Persian a voluminous work 
called Qissa-i-Amir Hamza, or the Romance of Amir Hamza. 
written, by whom, can not definitely be said. Popularly it 
iS supposed that it was written by Faizt for Akbar in imitation 
of the Ramayan®*; this isincorrect. But its authorship is other- 
wise ascribed to Mulla Jalal Balkbhi. The romance exists in 
various forms and recensions—some bulky, some small in size. It 
is called Qissa, Dastan or Jangnama of Amir Hamza. Manus- 
cripts of the story are very rare. It was printed many years 
ago, I understand, in Tihran, Bombay and Lucknow, but now 
these editions are unobtainable. Munshi Newal Keshore’s Urdu 
translation is available now. 

The Bengali putht, of which this is a transcript, was 
versified in Musalmani Bengali by one Shah Gharibullih of 
Hatizpur, Pargana Balia, near the Bargachhia station (of Howra- 
Amta Light Railway). Gharibullih rendered imto verse the first 
book of the story, called Naushirwin-Nama, from Persian.* It 
was continued and completed by another poet, Saivad Hamza of 
the village Udna. Pargana Bhurshut, ‘ about six miles from 
Champadanga Railway station. Both Hafizpur and Udna are 
situated in the Hugli District, not very far from each’ other. 


1 According to Mr Dinesh Chandra Sen Alful’s * Padmavats " compos- 
ed in Sanekritic Bengali has been preserved by the Muhammadans of 
Chittagong in Pertian Seript. 

2 ‘The story of Hamzah waa represented in twelve volumes and clever 
painters (of Akbar’s Court) made the most wstonishing illustrations for 
no leas than one thousand and four hundred passsges of the story— 
Ain 34 (The arts Writing and Painting) from Abu'l-Fadl'« Ain-i-Akbatri, 
a# translated by H. Bolehmann, Vol. I, p. Los. 

. aifsa Steia WG Stay aeth 

CHBla Tes ae SS5 Sate 
“fat SUEa SI81 camiCH” “te | 
cweta aIfee «@) ga Cam AIE—p. 119. 

+ Teae EIS) SCE Byatcs Wa—p. 256. 

«MACS Ms FTA B2es vatiti—p. 109 
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They were situated within the District of Burdwan when the 
poets wrote. 

Gharibullah, who calls himself Gharib Fagir or Faqir Gharib 
was the son of Shah Dundi.’. He evlogises Shah Nizam—who 
might be his spiritual guide or the great Nizamud-Din Auliya of 
Dihli. Hamza not only admires Gharib’s versification, but tries 
to imitate him. He calls him raushan-dil or clairvoyant, a true 
poet, a saintly person under the protection of Ghazl Shah Bare- 
Khan. According to Hamza, Gharib could not proceed with the 
remaining story for want of a complete manuscript of the 
original work. But people having read the portion already 
versified by him in Bengali, became so charmed with the 
romance that they walked long distances to enquire from the 
educated Muslims as to the further exploits of the hero, the 
Amir-i-Arab. Owing to the taunts of the people, Hamza, the 
second poet, undertook to versify the remaining part of the 
romance. He apologizes to his predecessor for venturing to 
put his verse by the side of the Diwan’s (saint Gharibulla’s) 
work. My verses, says Hamza, are not equal to the task, which 
the previous poet has executed so admirably.” 


—- 





. “faq scea nisi gfwa Sar —p. 16. 
* Saiyad Hamza, in the Introductory Chapter of the poem (vol, Il, p. 
120), writes as follows :— 


Safa aicse Sta QI Sears 
Biota Hts cS Slee Taree 
alata Seq Are) thagei ars . 
 arfere) SIENA Sela careta 
atfen 2en4 cre Alofa wata 
@Teice aya wife AE) ACG ata 
arafe sfacea fy Stale eraste 
a) fem conta mg SIRs cHoete 
Saya costa af ri8cea creta 
atts efasieta gets Aaa 
SCS) Gs aice Sra shasta Efe 
cafan ofan cain Sa ata eta 
Ceeele “tee a) ofan ates 
wcufa Couette Sta Ste AGING 
a) ofa Haag SH ice SPS face 
cara tice Sifaa HEN Sa AICS 
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Hamza, the second author, almost finished the story in 
Magh 1199 B.S., but for want of two pages of the Persian text 
at the end, he had to stop abruptly for a while. These he 
procured some months later, and brought his epic—up to the 
martyrdom of Amir Hamza—to conclusion, in 1201 B.S. or 
2nd April 1794 A.D. equivalent to Ist Ramazan 1208 H. The 
date when poet Gharibullah had finished his part of the poem 
is not known. Taking a decade to be the interval that had 
elapsed between the time when Gharib had laid down his pen, 
and Hamza had finished the book (1199 B.S.), it is safe to say 
that the first poet had completed the first part of the romance 
about L189 B.S., equal to 1783 A.D. Hamza, writes that he 
has no objection to his poem being printed—a printing press then 
being set up by Mr. Halhead and by the Serampur Missionaries— 
provided care were taken not to distort rhyming of the verses.' 








aifa afs ye afe fog arfe arfa 
ceaca efea ofa atcufa sifeta 
al thay Qerecs citta Carez 

2 AtSta Sasa Aleem Cem cael 
aitata aiten atfes are fg atta 
wfay efasi atfa aicafs srfefa 
miata Safe ae sfacra crea 
BAS Alaa Chal Ate ale ora 
fra ate) qfaqnl =fasta oF 
ataca Saye eta sheets we 
tata alse au cesta ARTA 

cram gfaca cain cHreta 48TH 
Sic Bict as oe than aifaz 
miei afege Stel faa atfesz 
Sia (ce oS oe Sty As ae 
EINSte CHTMIA STAG SCS “F als 
i At the conclusion of the book, p. 322, Saiyad Hamza says :-— 
ai fa aras stea fe eifsatz 

a) cone esa cea corse state | 

cataeiata aietfa co atacra face 

eafan fam fal nieces fac 

tae ew aicufa Searfeey atc 

outa ne faatee Arey Are) Stee | 

a) fen Gas §F cose aicefe 

Aatfece atetfa sface Eke cos | 

ceera fafan yce aes CHT 
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It appears that the poem written by Diwan Shah Gharibullah 
Was Immediately copied and continued to be so, long afterwards 
by readers before it was printed. and the present MS. in Persian 
characters is one such copy. The Muslim copyist copied the 
poem in Persian Script, because while he could speak Bengali, 
he could not writé Bengali script. 1 have seen several Muham- 
madan men and women, who could read printed Bengali puthes, 
but could not write a letter of Bengali script. Till lately 
Muhammadans of good family like Anglo-Indians and Eurasians - 
of to-day speak, but did not cultivate writing Bengali. 

Hamza (the hero of the poem) son of ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib and 
uncle of the prophet, was a valiant soldier. His valour has 
alluded to by Maulana Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, in his famous Masnavl. 
This shows that the story of Hamza’s adventures existed, in some 
form or other, in his time, though there is very little historical 
basis for the same. But the story invented to gratify the reader 
is fictitious. ‘The narrative deals at great length with Hamza’s 
adventures.” He fights or makes peace with the chiefs of 
Madain (misspelt Madina in Bengali), Qubad and his son Nau- 
shirwan and others. His expeditions against the giant king of 
Sarandip, the Qaisar of Rum, the Aziz of Misr, and numerous 
Jins and Deos are recorded. Some of the persons with whom 
Amir Hamza deals are—Khwaja Bakbt Jam&l, Buzur Chemehr, 
Alqash, the Wazir, and the latter's son Bakbtak, who was the 
wazir of Naushirwan. 

The story is most entertaining; but it is not yet written in 
Hindu Bengali. If the Urdu version prepared by the Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow, could be rendered into modern School- 
book Bengali, I daresay, it might replace many romances of our 
time. 

In the first Chapter (below) Persian has one verse less than 
Bengali; there being uo corresponding verse in Persian-script 
for verse No. 5 in Bengali. Similarly in the next Chapter verse 
8 is wanting in Persian. Besides these two, all other verses 
correspond, and are printed one after the other, viz., Persian 
first and Bengali next—each marked with a common numeral. 

The word ajfrit (correct ‘ifrit, a demon) is incorrectly 
written in Persian as akrit throughout. There are minor 
variants in several verses. 


ala ee os AA Blicafa cence 
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A Chapter of the poem in Persian and Bengali script. 
Pages. 101-102 of the printed book. 


aN Tals | 
3 Su La Ge ef——_S (See 3 34,! . 


1 waifacqa ega teal ot aca 
Setar SS Sta cats area | 
ee ee 23 on el)I peel 2 
Mt ptt gta, Op tee SL 
2 sifaa stares ca ceca of frat 
atta farecs ae afen sta | 
Sy S pte LY inn vi 3 
—— yam p— rel Aa yhd ole 
3 cata afa atee fen cefacs at ore 
Sif Wict pcs ceca Bifaa Staats | 
' | re! gel ityt Liye wo oe 2, 5 
rs ee eer ew 
4 5 ceca face cate weace atfza 
al cate alosa wfa pfra athe | 
(5 Missing in Persian transcription.) 
5 om atfe ace af Se arafern 
creaa “ea cers crifen =arifam | 
Cte iS} Tle yd jm 9 6 
LS gue ale Loe bw <p ww 3 SL 
6 oe erste cwentcS Srrfacsa cab 
AIMNICATS fa cca CaceH ics CAB | 
EG pS JI eg pf Eo 7 
dle — 8 aS <7 — 9 Hy 
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— Se ele wee ps! 8 
ne apet op CL) 55,0 LI 
S Sifea sras eta at Se ca 
Sal cata cara ae cuce fefaartra | 
ee Alt I pa ya Lit 9 
see ahd 5 Ihe Lint » 
9 waa daa cee BIN et orm 
ara Sawa cual wsfrra cara | 


Jor ose” sn (or) <&% &» Le 10 

ot +68 y—L»; x? Ce js 4, 

10 cata tem atca cre fa gtera 

BITAata CATA cHS Bled CHE ANITA | 

CJS) we tS ats 5 lays 11 

Lip aw ee pel abt 

ll sfen coral ate Se apefaa 

wr ld oS Le G44 5») 12 
i ee Se Jit a ont Sty" rage pe 


el De Mice Me Ses Ore 9 fal FO ” Spa 





— 
US 


: Fes, Jal 
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ARTICLE No. 18. 


Mede and Madra 


By Harit Krisnxa DEB. 


The Medes. when they first appear in history, namely, 
in Assyrian records of the 9th century B.C., are designated 
Amadat, no doubt because in their country flowed the river 
known as Amardus to classical geographers, conformably to 
a common Lranian custom of naming a people after a river.' 
Later, they are referred to as Madai, with the prosthetic a left 
out, & process to which we have many Iranian analogies. Mela 
Pomponius (Ist cent. A.D.) mentions the Amardi as a nation near 
the Caspian Sea. Clearly, therefore, there was an r-element in 
the name which we have not found in Assyrian renderings ; and 
we should take the Assyrian Madai as equivalent to Ma(r)da 
which 1s sufficiently near to Sanskrit Madra to justify enquiry as 
to whether they can be identified. 

For the early history of the Medes, the leading literary 
authority is Herodotus (I. 95 ff.). His account describes the 
Medes as revolting from Assyrian domination about 1700 B.C. 
when they ‘“‘dwelt in scattered villages without any central 
authority.’" There was a judge in every village; but every 
judge was not as just in his judgments as Deioces who managed 
so to increase his reputation as an upright man that he was soon 
chosen by his neighbouring villages chicf arbiter in their disputes. 
Deioces, when he felt himself indispensable, withdrew from his 
position whereupon lawlessness prevailed. With a view to end 
the state of ‘‘ anarchy, "’ the Medes assembled from all quarters 
and elected Deioces as their king. His son Phraortes succeeded 
him and extended Median rule over Persia but perished in an 
attempt to conquer the Assyrians who, although now possessing 
a shrunken territory with no allies, were internally as flourishing 
as ever, with their headquarters at Nineveh. After Phraortes 
came Cyaxares who was of a still more warlike disposition. He 
e in war with Lydia but was overawed by a solar eclipse 





to conclude peace. He was called back from his first campaign 





| Nineveh by a great Scytho-Cimmerian invasion against 
which, however, he could not hold his own. For 28 years, out 
of the 40 assigned to his reign, the Scythians dominated 
Asia, till at length he got rid of a treacherous trick and 
not only recovered his lost dominions but extended bis empire 





and destroyed Nineveh. 


s rs 2 Identified wi j ‘that foretold by Thales (28th May 585 B.C.). 
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: The accuracy of this account is tested by some inscriptions, 
That Cyaxares, and not Deioces. was the real founder of the 
Median monarchy is proved by the fact that, in the time of 
Darius, as attested by his Bahistan inscr. (col. 2), a Median 
usurper Fravartes, as well as a Sagartian usurper Chitratakhma, 
pretended to be the offspring of Cyaxares (Uvakhshatra). The 
historicity of Deioces is proved by a reference which Sargon 
takes to Dayukku, a Median chief whom Sargon claims to have 
deported to Syria (713 B.C.). | Sargon’s insers, further confirm 
Hadt.'s assertion that the Medes at that time “lived, like the 
Greeks, in small states, each of which obeyed a ‘city lord’ of its 
own.” '  Deioces’ position apparently was due to his reputation 
for honesty, as related by Hdt, ; so that virtue must have been 
regarded by these Median city states as the primary qualification 
for office. Phraortes seems to have been, like Deioces, nothing 
more than a republican head; and Hdt.’s statement regard- 
ing the oceasion of his death, which must be placed towards the 
close of the reign of Assurbanipal, although incapable of direct 
verification owing to paucity of epigraphic records of the period, 
is indirectly corroborated by what we know of the splendour 
of Nineveh at that period. 

Sargon and his successors down to Assurbanipal represent 
the Medes as tributary to them; and, when they withheld their 
‘tributes,’ they were regarded as “‘rebels.*" We must remem- 
ber however that, in their inscriptions, the Assyrians are noto- 
riously prone to magnify their own achievements; and what we 
find denominated ** tribute" may have been merely some 
payment for freedom from molestation. The Medes who joined 
hands with Cimmerians and other tribes against Esarhaddon 
and Assurbanipal were, to all appearance, independent and could 
be reckoned as rebels only from the standpoint of Assyrian 
vanity. They presently became rulers; for, as epigraphic 
testimony indicates, Cyaxares destroyed Ninevch in 606 B.C. 
and established the Median monarchy. The monarchy, how- 
ever, was short-lived. Astyages, son of Cyaxares, was the last 
of the race and was supplanted by Cyrus about 550 B.C. 

There is a controversy as to the propriety, of apply 
—S3 w re ad 






designation Mada to the Median kings — are designat- 
ed Manda by Nabonidus. Prof. Sayce believes that the Man- 


re | | Aer 
and the latter republican in their constitution.® Prof. Meyer 
takes the Mandas to be a nomadic Median tribe in the desert. 
The controversy need not detain us. It is enough for our pur- 





das were different from the Madas, the former being monarchical 
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pose if we know that from Deioces to Cyaxares (c. 700-625 B.C.) 
the Medes, i.e. Ma(rjdas lived under a republican government. 
Arrian states in his /ndica (1.1-3) that “the Indians bet- 
ween the rivers Indus and Cophen (Kabul) were in ancient times 
subject to the Assyrians, afterwards to the Medes, and finally 
submitted to the Persians and paid to Cyrus, the son of Camby- 
ses, the tribute that he imposed on them." Prof. Jackson has 
brought forward corroborative evidence so far as Cyrus’ domini- 
on over this region is concerned. It will therefore be hardly a 
hazard to take Arrian’s assertion on trust so far also as it makes 
the same region subject to the Medes before the Persians and 
subject to the Assyrians before the Medes. And, since the 
Medes established themselves by revolting from Assyria, Median 
rule over this area may be held to have begun about 700 B.C. 
Let us turn now to the Indian evidence concerning the Mad- 
ras. Our earliest references to the tribe occur in the latter portion 
of the Aitareya Brahmana and in the Brhadaranyaka U panisad— 
texts assigned by Vedic specialists to the period 700-600 B.C In 
the Ait. Br. (VIII.14) five forms of earthly government are des- 
cribed as obtaining in five different localities; and it is stated 
that, in the north, beyond the Himalayas, dwell the Northern 
Kurus and the Northern Madras among whom the “ peoples” 
(janapadah) are consecrated to rulership, the form of government 
being denominated vatrajya, whereas in every other region the ~ 
“ kings " (rajanah) are spoken of as being so consecrated. The enu- 
meration being strictly symmetrical, the employment of the word 
janapada for raja must signify, as was first pointed out by Mar- 
tin Haug,* that vatrajya was a kind of non-monarchical govern- 
ment. This inference is borne out by a passage * in the Kauti- 
liva Arthasaéstra (VIII.2) wherein is cited the opinion of pre- 
Mauryan political thinkers favouring vairajya, on account of Its 
dependence on popular approval and a consequent liability to 
enjoyment by rulers and ruled alike. Kautilva, of course, mon- 
archist as he is, disapproves of this form of government and pic- 
tures the miseries of a people living under vairajya, no doubt of 
a degenerate variety. Etymologically, the term has been ex- 
plained variously. Siyana, commenting on the Ait. Br. text, ex- 
plains itin one place as visesena rajatvam, and in another place as 
itarebhyo bhiipatibhyo vaisistyam, Martin Haug, K. P. Jayaswal 
and R. C. Majumdar® equate it with “ kingless government.” 
R. Shamasastri® takes it to mean “foreign rule” If however 
we look to Vedic uses of vi-ra@j, we get at its primary meaning, 
“to shine, to be illustrious’ That this meaning 1s appro- 
priate to the text we are discussing ® follows from Rigveda, I, 185, 


















1 Cambri Hist. of India, p. 332. 
2 Ibid, Solis. 149, 697. E % ‘Transl. Ait. Br., p. 515. 
The pat f 


is found firat in Shamasastris 2nd ed. of the K.A, (1919): 
‘ an ei yathGsthitam anyair bhuyyate. 
1c. # tigi © Transl., K.A. 
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4-6: pracinam barhir ojas&i sahasraviram astrnan | yatridityé 
revajatha|| (4) virat samrad bibhvih prabhvir bahvis ca bhu- 
yasis ca yah | duro ghrtiny aksaran || (5) surukme he supe- 
sasidhi sriy& vir@jatas | fisAsiveha sidatah || (6) Here we find 
the terms virat, samrat, etc., associated with vi-raj denoting ** to 
shine, to be illustrious "’; and the same meaning should be ap- 
plicable to the text of the Rigvedie Ait. Br. (VIII) wherein 
virat, samrat, etc., are spoken of together, and the form of gov- 
ernment pertaining to the virat receives the designation varrajya. 
Vairajye, therefore, denotes primarily a form of government 
in Which the ruling element rules by reason of its shining or 
illustrious character — an aristocracy, as the earlier Greek philo- 
sophers would call it; the authority, however, was ultimately 
derived from the janapada or the body of the people ; and this 
representative or universal character of the rule finds its ana- 
logue in the parallel conception of the All-pervading Universal 
Virat figuring in the tamous pirusa-sikta (Rigveda, X, 90). 

The Northern Madras, therefore. lived about 700 B.C. under 
a republican form of government like what we find prevailing 
among the Medes or Ma(r)das about the same time. The 
location of these Madras ‘‘ beyond the Himalayas ” agrees ex- 
actly with Arrian’s location of the Medes *‘ between the rivers 
Indus and Kabul’’'; for the Himalayas terminate here on the 
other side of the Indus. 


Sufficient as these indications may appear for the identi- 
fication of Mede with Madra, they may be supplemented bv 
what we know of their religion and philosophy. In the Brha- 
diranyaka Upanisad (111, 7), Uddailaka Aruni is represented as 
going to the house of Pataficala Kapya in the land of the 
Madras in order to study sacrifice ; and in a story given in the 
Sankhayana Srauta Sutra (XVI, 27, 6), vetaketu, son of Udda 
laka, reproaches his father for his excessive devotion to sacrifice, 
to the detriment of his own interests. Uddalaka replies, forbid- 
ding his son to 2 pene like that : for he had learnt the true method 
of sacrifice which it was his ambition to discuss with every Brah- 
min by caste (brahmabandhu).* The Madras, therefore, were 
considered adepts at sacrifice; and Uddalaka’s reference to 
‘ Brahmins by caste ’ seems to indicate that sacrificial ceremonies 
were at a low ebb among the Brahmins of inner India, so that 
it was necessary ae Paani mera? of the Madras to learn 
sacrificial method. valling the resemblances between the 
sacrificial rites of Indians and Parsees, and remembering that 

1 jex places the N. Madras a little too 

g. 70°, together be : th the N. Kurus, us, Tho N. Kur 
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the Persians derived these largely from the Magi who were, 
according to Herodotus (I, LO1), a Median tribe, we can scarcely 
wonder at Uddilaka’s visit to the “‘land of the Madras” or 
Medes who were settled ** between the rivers Indus and Kabul."’ 
The mention of Kabandha Athravana in connexion with this 
visit fits in with the identity of Vedic @fharvana with Iranian 
ilhrava. Both Uddalaka Aruni and his son Svetaketu are 
prominent teachers of the later Vedic period and often figure as 
authorities on questions of ritual and philosophy; and it is 
possible that they owed something to the Madras for their 
training in these matters. 

We have seen that the Medes adopted monarchy about 
625 B.C. Quite in harmony with this, we find the Madras living 
under monarchy in the Buddhist Jatakas; and Bimbisira of 
Magadha, a contemporary of Buddha, marries a Madra princess 
who probably becomes the mother of Aja&tasatru. Madra prin- 
cesses were renowned for their beauty in the early Buddhist 
period; and Madra women are characterized as ** white ” in the 
Mahabharata (VIIIL)* 

This is a definite indication of their distinctive nationality, 


specially since the reference to the whiteness of their com- 


plexion is made not by way of conventional compliment but in 
course of Karna’s diatribe against the Madras. The adverse 
remarks convey some valuable hints. The Punjab, designated 
the ‘* Aratta "’ country, is pictured as a land of the heterodox, to 
be shunned by all good people. It is described as inhabited by 
Madras (or rather, Madrakas) and Vahikas. The former are 
made out to be foreigners (Mlecchah) in chapter 40, while the 
latter are assigned an indigenous, though mythical, origin in 
chapter 44. The Madras are declared to be devoid of ali good- 
ness: they possess no redeeming feature. This attitude stands 
in striking contrast with that of Panini (2.3.73; 5.4.67) who asso- 
ciates Madra with what is good (bAadra) and auspicious (mangala). 
Panini belonged to the Taxila region ; and if, when he was writing 
his grammar, the Punjab had already been under the heels of 
the Madras as foreign settlers, the grammarian would hardly 
have bestowed praise on them. In fact, his admiring reference 
to the name Madra connects him rather closely with the period of 
Svetaketu. We must imagine a Madra settlement in the Punjab, 
after Panini’s time, in such force as to render the land heterodox. 
It looks as if this was the direct result of the Indian expedition 
of Darius (c. 500 B.C.). The Hindus, it seems, applied the 
designation Madra or Madraka to the Persians of the Achae- 
menian period, in the same way as the Greeks used to call them 
either “ Persians’ or ‘‘ Medes.” The other period of foreign 


domination, namely, that beginning with the advent of Deme- 


trios (c. 200 B.C.), is not to be thought of because, in that 
at | Cf H. C. Ray in J.A.S.B., 1922, p. 25711, 
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case, a Yavana settlement would be indicated in these chapters of 
the Mahabharata. But no such indication exists. Not that the 
Yavanas are ignored. They are mentioned, just as the KoSalas, 
Maigadhas and others living outside the Punjab are mentioned, 
for comparison with the Madrakas. And these Yavanas are 
praised for their wisdom, for their attachment to their own laws. 
This argues only some acquaintance with Grecian culture such 
as Was quite natural about the time of Darius’ imvasion. 
PAnini’s allusion to the Greek script as Yauvanani (lipi) attests 
a similar knowledge. 

That the Madras of the Mbh. (VILL) are Persians (** Medes *’) 
follows also from the reasons adduced by Dui yodhana for his 
choice of Salya, the Madra prince, as charioteer to Karna 
(Mbh., VIII, ch. 32). Duryodhana persuades Salya to accept 
the position of charioteer by a Hattering reference to Salya’s 
hereditary regard for truth, to his particular skill in archery, to 
his exceeding ability in horsemanship. Salya’s other name 
Artayani, disclosed in this connexion, has, significantly, an 
Iranian look.! And Hdt. informs us that the education of a 
Persian child consisted principally in learning to ride, to shoot 
and to tell the truth. 





ee 


‘A genuine old-Indian proper name beginning with Arte- (as 
conn. with rfa = *truth’) may be said not to exist. The Vedie Index 
knows only one name with Arfa- as its first element, viz. Artabhiga 
Jaratk@rava in Br. Ar. Up. (iii. 2, 1. 13), the designation Artabha&gi-putra 
applied to a pupil of Sautgi-putra in the genealogical list of the same 
Upanigad being a derivative of Artabhéga. Curiously enough, here also 
the epithet associated with the name Artabhaga is a derivative of 
aname (JaratkGru) appearing to possess Iranian affinities, being com- 
parable to the name Zarathustra. The origin of this latter name ia not 
yet settled; but philologists confidently assume that -ustra is present as 
its last elernent (see Enc. Britt.. 11 ed,, s.v. * Zoroaster’). That leaves 
sarath-or sarat- as the previous clement; and analogously, we may split 
up Jaratkfru into jarat- and -Aéru. Zarat may not be unrelated to zar, 
the Persian word for * gold’; so that serathustra may mean “ golden 
camel,’ and jarathaGru may signify ** gold-artisan " or ** goldsmith." The 
activities of Zoroaster connect him closely with Bactria, a land of golden- 
hued camels. A peculiar legend centres around the name Jaratkiru in 
the Mbh. (I) where he is said to have married a pegea en fa wife, the 
sister of Vasuki, the *‘ Serpent,’* and whom he dosorted w she was with 
child by him. This child, Astika by name, afterwards induced Janame- 
jaya to abandon the Serpent-sacrifice. The story of Vyusitiéwa, father 
of (the eponymous) Madra, given in Mbh. I. 121, just before the story of 
Uddalaka, seems to be connected with the Persian Vishtasp.  . 
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ARTICLE No. 19. 


When Kurus Fought Pandavas. 


By Harirr Kreisnnxna Der, 


That the Great War between the Kurus and the Pandavas 
which forms the central theme of the Hindu Epic, the Maha- 
bharata, was an actual historical event is acknowledged by most 
earnest students of [Indian history. Attempts have from time 
to time, been made by a number of scholars to arrive at a pre- 
cise date for this event. But these attempts have only resulted 
in the development of views so divergent from cach other that 
even an approximate date conforming to the ditferent data can- 
not be deduced. Nor is this difficulty an incident of modern 
scholarship. Erudite scholars from at least the fifth century 
A.D. have found reasons for variance on the point. Never- 
theless, these ancient estimates furnish some chronological clues 
which it would seem to be worth while to investigate. 

Broadly speaking, there were current, in the Sth-6th 
century A.D., three views concerning the date of the Great 
War. Aryabhata (b. 476 A.D.) places the event in the 32nd 
century B.C. Wardha Mihira (d. 587 A.D.) assigns it to the 
25th century BC. The Puranas which contain an account 
down, as we shall see, to 425 A.D., date the War in the loth 
century B.C. We observe here a very large cleavage of opinion 
on the question already in the 5th-G6th century when, we should 
think, the Indians had more reliable data to go upon than what 
we possess to-day. Whence this cleavage? One thing that 
strikes us at a first glance is that, while Arvabhata and Varalia 
Mihira give the dating in their astronomical treatises, reckoning 
apparently by astronomical data, the Pur&inas claim to derive 
the date from the reign-periods of successive monarchs. Why, 
then, do Aryabhata and Varaha Mihira differ between them- 
selves? To answer this question, we shall have to see what 
astronomical data they essed for working out the dates. 

To begin with Aryabhata. Research has shown that 
the so-called Kaliyuga era of B.C. 3102 has a purely astro- 
nomical origin and, originally, had nothing to do with any 
actual historical event.’ Nor is it of very ancient descent. It 
was devised by Hindu astronomers not long before A.D. 400 
when, as a result of Grecian influence, they realized that they 
required a definite date from which to reckon the movements of 
the sun, the moon and the planets. In the earlier period, they 
had been content to calculate, for the purposes of astronomy «As 





1 JRAS, 1911, pp. 479-96, 675-98. 
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well as of astrology, the movements of only the sun and the 
moon, and were not interested in the movements of the planets. 
Now, however, by ealeulating backwards upon the basis of the 
then known mean values of planetary periods, with slight 
adjustments, they arrived at a certain date, namely, the 18th 
February, Friday, in B.C. 3102. when, according to these cal- 
culations, the sun, the moon and the five planets would have 
been in conjunction at the beginning of Mesa. Arvyabhata 
designates the day preceding this day as “the Bharata Thurs- 
day" which is explained by his commentator as meaning the 
day on which Yudhisthira and the others laid aside their sover- 
elignty and went on their great journey. 

The underlying assumption is that Yudhisthira laid aside 
his sovereignty just before the sun, the moon and the five 
planets were believed to have come together on a particular day 
in B.C. 3102. Such an assumption could only have been made 
after the advent of Grecian astrology and astronomy. The 
planetary periods, the signs of the zodiac, the week-days, all of 
which enter into the calculations, are demonstrably of Grecian 
origin. The fact that. on the given date B.C. 3102, there was 
actually no such conjunction, nor even a near approach to such 
a conjunction, proves the date to have been derived by back- 
calculation. 

It is no wonder that such an artificial reckoning did not 
commend itself even to an astronomer like Variha Mihira who, 
coming shortly afterwards, assigned a different date to Yudhis- 
thira. Kalhana, writing in the 12th century A.D., definitely 
rejects Aryabhata’s dating and avows adherence to the dating 
favoured by Varahba. 

We however can have no such confidence in Variha’s 
dating. He places Yudhisthira 2,526 years before the Saka era.) 
But the beginning of the Saka era does not correspond to the 
gauge-year of Varfiha. His gauge-year is 427 Saka and is taken 
over from the Romaka Siddhanta.* There is thus an interval 
of 2,953 years between Varaha’s date for Yudhisthira and the 
gauge-year of the Romaka which is also his own gauge-year. 
The number 2,953 is suggestive: it is ‘exactly 100 times the 
number of days (29°53) in a lanarsynodic month. The author of - 
the Romaka, belonging as he did to the Alexandrian school of 
astronomy, may be presumed to have known the Hipparchian 
(and also, Ptolemaic) estimate of precession which works out 
to 1 day in 100 years. Consequently, if there was reason to 
believe that the equinoxes and the solstices had been occurring : 
in Yudhisthira’s time exactly one lunar month (or 20°53 cave) _e 











later than in 427 Saka, it might be inferred that a 
t 2,953 years had intervened between Yudhisthira and 427 Saka. | 
Me, It will be shown that there was reason for such a belief. ee 
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Vardha Mihira gives, in his Paficasiddhantika, rules for the 
calculation of aharganas, according to the Romaka Siddhanta, 
and states that the initial int for the calculations is Caitra 
sukla | of 427 Saka, ‘‘ when the sun had half set in Yavanapura” 
(Alexandria). The last detail shows that Alexandrian astrono- 
my was at the basis of the fixation of Caitra sukla 1 of 427 

aka as the starting-point of Vardha Mihira as well as of the 
Romaka. And, as this fixation was bound up with a new 
determination of the vernal equinox rendered necessary by 
observed deflection in the equinoctial position, it 1 legitimate 
to connect, as I have proposed to do above, this fixation with 
the Alexandrian estimate of precession. The statement in the 
Pancasiddhantik” shows further that the spring equinox was 
held to be occurring on Caitra 4ukla 1 in 427 Saka. 

Let us turn now to the state of affairs exhibited in the 
Mahabharata.’ Bhisma is lying on his bed of arrows, waiting for 
death. Being a virtuous man, he cannot die except in uttariyana, 
that is, the half-vear following the winter solstice. Hehas to wait 
tall the Sth day after the winter solstice—a particularly auspicious 
dav still celebrated in India as Bhismastam! and marked as such 
in Hindu almanacs. On that day, Bhisma perceives that, the 
lunar month Magha being already on, uttarivana had arrived, 
and it was already the eighth day of the lunar month, This story, 
according to Winternitz,* formed no part of the original 
account. But he recognizes that the philosopher Sankara speaks 
of Bhisma's death in uttariyanu, so that the story of Bhisma’s 
death as described in our present Mahabhirata must have found 
place there already in the 8th century A.D. The fact that 
Sankara takes it as part of established tradition, and not as a 
recent incorporation, shows that it was found in the Mahj- 
bhirata which lay before Varaiha Mihira as well as the author 
of the Romaka Siddhanta (6th century). And the story must 
have indicated to them that. in the days of Bhisma—in the 
year of the Bh&rata War—the winter solstice coincided with 
Magha sukla 1. p 

Comparing the two positions—vernal equinox on Caitra 
dukla 1 in 427 Saka, and winter solstice on Magha sukla | in 
the year of the battle of Kuruksetra—the inference was drawn 
that the equinoxes and the solstices had been occurring in 
Yudhisthira’s time exactly one lunar month (29°53 days) later 
than in 427 Saka; and the Hipparcho-Ptolemaic rate of preces- 
sion being availed of, the interval was calculated as one of 

A dating derived in this way, on the basis of what we know 


to-day to be a wrong value of precession, can have no claim to 


our acceptance. 





2 Geschichte der Indischen Literatur, vol. 1, p. 307.” 
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There now remains for our consideration the Puranic dating 
which has the effect of placing the Great War in the 15th cen- 
tury B.C. To be more exact, the Puranas posit a period of 
1.015 or 1,050 vears between the birth of Pariksit and the 
coronation-year of Maha&ipadma. I have elsewhere’ given 
reasons for assigning this latter event to B.C 413. Briefly, my 
argument is as follows. The dynastic account in the Matsya, 
Vavu and Brahmanda Puranas is brought down just to the end 
of the S36th year after Mahapadma’s coronation; and, im- 
mediately afterwards is added an exposition of the Saptarshi 
reckoning. It is reasonable to suppose that the object of this 
juxtaposition was to indicate that the Saptarshi era had been 
usecl here—that, in fact, the S36th year after Mahipadma's 
coronation fell in. or coincided with, the last year of a Saptarshi 
centennium. That the use of some era was necessary to make 
the Puranie chronology intelligible could not fail to have been 
recognized by the Puranic compilers who mention the Andhra 
dynasty as having gone by and allude to eighteen successive Saka 
rulers, thus betraying their late age. The allusion to the number 
of the Saka rulers implies that the Saka dynasty also had come 
to an end. This Saka dynasty could only have been that 
founded by Castana which came to an end about 400 A.D.: 
and we actually find, from dated coins and inscriptions, that 
there were, in this line, 18 mahaksatrapas who issued coins 
dated, of course, in the Saka era.* On the other hand, the 
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Bandhuvarman mentions Kuméragupta as reigning but employs 
the Vikrama era to express the dates (437 and 473 A.D.) The 
Kaliyuga era of B.C. 3102 was also known; but, as it was, in its 
origin, connected with the beginning of the Kaliyuga., its use, if it 
were availed of by the Puranic compilers, would be in connexion 
with the period of Pariksit, not in connexion with the 836th year 
after Mahitpadma. But it could not be so availed of, even. 
The Puranic compilers could not possibly harmonize their own 
chronology with such an early date for Yudhisthira which would 
have the effect of placing such recent events as. for instance, 
the fall of the Andhra dynasty several centuries B.C. Besides, 
it is not unlikely that the Poranic compilers were aware of the 
artificial character of the Kaliyuga era and could not on that 
account subscribe to the view that Yudhisthira flourished any- 
where about the 32nd century B.C. The Saptarshi era, on the 
other hand, is also known as the 4a@sfra-samvatsara or the 
lankika-samvatsara. ‘These names indicate that the era must have 
been employed in 4@stras requiring the use of an era and was 
well known to common people (laukika). And the only 4astras 
which required imperatively the use of an era are 44sfras of the 
Puranic order. setting forth historical chronology, The Puranas, 
also, are literature of -the /aukika type, being meant for the 
masses. Kalhana, writing his Rajatarangin!I in the 12th century 
A.D., uses the Saptarshi era in preference to the Saka era, as 
soon as he is able to give, no doubt from older records at his 
disposal, any definite dates for definite historice! events. This 
shows that the use of the Saptarshi era in historical chronology 
had already become traditional long before the age of Kalhana ; 
and the only way in which it could have attained that status 
would be by its exclusive use in literature of the Puranic order. 
Its use, therefore, in Puranic compilations of the Sth and 6th 
centuries A.D. is just what we may expect from what we know 
of its later history. 

The 836th year after Mahdpadma, which is the last definite 
date mentioned in the Matsva and the Vayu Puranas, thus fell 
in, or coincided with, the last year of a Saptarshi centennium.* 
It is easy to see which centennium is meant: it corresponds to 
325-425 A.D. An earlier centennium or a later one would con- 
flict with Graeco-Indian synchronisms furnished by Asoka’s 
inscriptions. Moreover, as I have shown above, the Matsya 
compilation, where this date is given first, belongs to the 5th 
century A.D.; so that, it would naturally be to the centennium 






per, | in 425 A.D. that the last date in the compilation would 
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the Dvdpara- and the Kali-yugas—occupying altogether a period 
of (3,600 + 2.400 +1.200 or) 7,200 years. The beginning of 
history is identified with the commencement of Tretf; and it is 
explicitly stated, at the end of the dynastic account, that the 
Kaliyuga (of the 28th caturyuga) had“ gone by.”” The 836th year 
after Mahipadma thus fell in or coincided with the last vear 
of the Puranic Kaliyuga; consequently if that year be equated 
with 425 A.D, the commencement of Treta or the beginning of 
the historical period would have to be dated 6776 B.C. We 
possess the evidence of Megasthenes, thanks to Pliny and Solinus, 
that this was also the date assigned in Puranic literature of 
the 4th century B.C. to the beginning of Indian history... That 
is a Striking corroboration. Yet another confirmation is available. 

At the close of the dynastic account, just before the state- 
ment regarding the interval between Mahfipadma and Pariksit, 
there is a couplet in the Vayu, Brahmianda, Visnu and 
Bhaigavata Puranas, indicating the use of the Jupiter cycle as 
helping to define the closing year of the dynastic account. The 
couplet runs thus: 

vada candrasca sifiryasca tatha tisyva-brhaspati 
ekarfsau samesyanti tadaé krtayugam bhavet 


Translation. 


* When the moon, the sun, and likewise Tisya and Brhaspati, 
will be together in the same sign (r@4i), then will Krtayuga be.” 
Fleet. commenting on the verse, which occurs also in 
substantially the same form in the Mahabharata (Vanaparva, 
ch. 190), remarks: “The verse does not exactly assert what is 
technically known as a conjunction: it only says that the sun, 
the moon, Jupiter and Tisva * will come together or will be 
(together), in one sign.” But a conjunction is obviously 
implied ; because otherwise the occurrence will be too common. 
Jupiter spends neatly one year out of every twelve in Karka ; 
aa on each occasion while he is there, he will be in conjunc- 
tion with Tisya, and the sun and the moon will be in conjunc- 
tion with each other in that same sign once if not twice; but it 
is only at very long intervals that all the four will be in 
conjunction.” It is unnecessary, however, to travel, with Fleet, 
beyond what is exactly asserted in the verse, the object of 
which is not to give an absolute date for the beginning of the 
Vv but to define more precisely the year m which this 
Krtayuga was to begin. As Fleet himself was puzzled. to 
observe, it must have been Se about wae beginning of 
Hindu summer solstice th ie e of things describec 
in the verse (viz. the sun in the ‘ sign” Karka) would b 
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the four Yugas, is required to coincide with a vernal equinox. 
The contradiction does not exist : for what the verse asserts is 
that Krtayuga will begin—of course, at vernal equinox—during a 
Tisya-samvatsara of a Jupiter cycle, the samnvatsara commencing 
with an amavasya. The use of the word ra4i (“sign”) in 
the expression eka-ri4au shows that the Twelve-vear cycle 
of the mean-sign system is here employed. And A.D. 424 
(Nov. 20)-425 (Nov. 16) conforms to this requirement. 

‘This use of the Jupiter cycle for the purpose of indicating 
a particular year in the 5th century A.D. is not surprising, 
because the cycle is known to have been much in vogue in the 
5th and 6th centuries A D., as inscriptions and astronomical 
books testify.’ It is worth noting that, in the inscriptions, it is 
seldom used alone but almost always appears joined to a date 
expressed in some other era; so that its introcuction was made 
not so much to give an absolute date as to provide a clue to the 
determination of the era expressing the date. In fact, it was 
just because, in some inscriptions, the Jupiter cycle had been 
used in conjunction with dates expressed in the Gupte era, that 
Fleet was able to demonstrate the initial point of that era. 

One other point needs notice in this connexion. How 
comes it that the Jupiter cycle used here belongs to the mean 
sign system, and not to the heliacal rising system? The 
latter system is found to occur in the several Northern Indian 
inscriptions hitherto known; and it is also the older system, 
having alarger number of votaries among the early astronomers. 
For an explanation, we may point to the occurrence of the mean- 
sign system alone in the astronomical treatises of Aryabhata of 
Kusumapuora (Patna) and Brahmagupta of Bhillamalla (Bhin- 
mal), and also to the fact that, in Marwad and among Marwadi 
settlers in other parts of India, the mean sign system obtains. 
Moreover, the years of the heliacal rising system are of unequal 
duration, not convenient for employment in historical chrono- 
logy ; and its use in inscriptions was probably commended by 
the circumstance that its years, commencing from actual risings 
of Jupiter, had, in the eyes of the people, an air of reality 
which the mean sign system lacked. 

There can thus remain no doubt that the 836th year after 
Mahadpadma’s coronation ended in the Tisya-samvatsara of the 
Ju recycle corresponding to 424-5 A.D. which overlapped the 
last year of a Saptarshi centennium and the terminal year of 
the ewe Kaliyuga. We are thus entitled to assume that 
the year of Pariksit’s birth, that is, the year of the Great Battle 
of Kuruksetra, is, according to the Puranas, 1427 or 1462 B.C. 
(1,015 or 1,050 years before Mah&padma). These intervals of 
80 many years before and so many years after Mahipadma, 
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profess to be based, as already observed, upon reign-periods 
of successive monarchs. And, just as astronomical eras—at 
first the Saptarshi era, and later, the Jovian era—are referred 
fo im connexion with the closing year of the account (424-5 
A.D.), so an astronomical detail. also connected with the 
Saptarshis. or stars of the Great Bear, is furnished with refer- 
ence to ~‘the period of Pariksit.”’ The detail is thus expressed : 


saptarsinim tu yau purvau drsyete uditau nisi 

tayor madhye tu naksatram drsyate yat samam divi 
tena saptarsayo vukté jieyaé vyomni satam samah 
naksatrinAm rsinfim ca yogasy-aitan nidarsanam 
saptarsavyo Maghdyukta kale Pariksite satam 
brabmanas tu caturvirmse bhavisyanti satam samAb 


Translation. 


* Those two of the Seven Rishis which are the first (among 3 
them) to rise at night—the nakshatra which is seen to lie between 
them equally in the heavens—with that (nakshatra) are the Seven 
Rishis reckoned to be conjoined for a hundred years. Here is 
an illustration of the conjunction of nakshatras with Rishis: the 
Seven Rishis were joined to Maghas for 100 years in Pariksit’s 
time ; and the Braéhmanas (Rishis) will be for 100 years in the 
24th (makshatra).”’ 

Then follows the statement that “thenceforward this whole | 
world will be in trouble,” introducing details of miseries 
reserved for the sandhyaiméa period—or the last two centuries— 
of the Kaliyuga (225-425 A.D.). 

Sridhara SvAm!,. commenting on the Bhagavata version 
of this passage (which omits Il. 4 and 6), remarks: ‘‘ that the 
constellation, consisting of seven stars, is in the form of a 
wheeled carriage. Marichi, he observes, is at the extremity 
and next to him, Vasistha in the arched, part of the yoke ; and 
beyond him Andgiras: next to whom are four stars in a 
quadrangle: Atri at the north-east corner; south of him 
Pulastyva ; next to whom is Pulaha: and Cratu is north of the 
last. ch being their relative position, the two stars, which 
rise first, are Pulaha and Cratu ; and whichever asterism is in a 
line south from the middle of those stars, is that with which the 
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the names Atri and Pulastya being interchanged, which, how. 
ever, does not affect the stellar disposition. Wardha Mihira, 
citing from Garga, speaks of the Great Bear rising in the 
north-east, Marici being the easternmost star, with Vasistha 
to its west. In both accounts, an evening aspect is contem- 
plated, since both speak of the ‘rising’ (udaya) of the stars ; 
and Sridhara makes the meaning explicit, so far at least as 
the Puranic account is concerned, when he speaks of Pulaha 
and Kratu ‘rising first." Moreover, it is obvious that the 
evening or sunset of a particular day in the year must be in- 
tended—a particular day, besides, which was so well known to 
astronomers as not to require specific mention. In other words, 
the observation was meant to apply to the moment of sunset of 
an equinoctial or a solstitial day. That the spring equinox only 
can be intended follows from the fact thatthe heavens, at sunset, 
could have presented such an appearance only about spring- 
time. We may consider, also, in this connexion, the fact that 
astronomers of that period reckoned only from vernal equinox 
as the starting-point of every yuga ; and the Purinas are con- 
cerned here with the starting-point of its 29th cafuryuga, 
(=the ending-point of the 28th caturyugqa) which, as I have 
explained above, was held to coincide with vernal equinox 
in 425 A.D. Finally. the years of the Saptarshi era which has 
been used here are Gaitradi lunar and consequently start from 
the vernal equinox. It follows from all these considerations 
that the disposition of the Great Bear as described in the 
Purinas pertains to the moment of sunset on the day of 
the spring equinox. On that day the sun rises due east and 
sets due west, and the solstitial colure cuts the observer's 
horizon at the north and the south points. What, therefore, the 
Purinas understand by the statement that “‘ the Seven Rishis 
were joined to Maghas in the time of Pariksit’’ is that, in the days 
of Pariksit, the solstitial colure passed midway between the 
stars Pulaha and Kratu (a and § Ursa Majoris) and intersected 
the Maghis naksatra (of which the principal star is Regulus). 
That is why Sridhara speaks of Maghis having been, at that 
time, on a line drawn south from the middle of these two stars. 

Caleulating with the now well-ascertained rate of pre- 
cession (50-2” a year), we can realize (see Plate 2) that this 
was actually the position about 1400 B.C.—approximately 


the period to which Pariksit is assigned by the Puranic chrono- 


logy based upon dynastic lists and reign-periods. It might seem 
that this is no confirmation, but a coincidence due to the 
Puranic chroniclers themselves having worked back at a known 
rate BB pli asm wo But such cannot have been the case, since 
the modern value of precession was not then available and is 
indeed not found in any Hindu book. The closest approximation 
to such a value, viz. 547 a year, is met with for the first time 
in an interpolated chapter of the Siirya Siddhanta (c. 1000 
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A.D.) and is unknown to Aryabhata, Varéha Mihira and 
Brahmagupta. Variha Mihira notes, it is true, the fact of 
precession. Indeed. he gives prominence to the fact by men- 
tioning it at what we may regard as substantially the commence- 
ment of his treatise, the Brhat Samhita (ch. 2). But he omits 
to give the rate of precession as anything like 54” a year. On 
the other hand, as t have shown above, he works back himselt 
or accepts from the Romaka a working back to the age of 
Yudhisthira at the Hipparcho-Ptolemaic rate of 36° a year. 
Supposing even that the rate of 54” a year was known to the 
Puranic chroniclers of the 5th century A.D.,.a back-calculation 
on that basis would yield a different position for the solstitial 
colure for the date they assigned to Pariksit, the difference 
amounting to something like 2 degrees ; so that, with such a 
calculation, the colure would be represented to have passed, not 
midway between a and 8 Ursa Majoris but considerably nearer 
to the latter. We are thus obliged to concede that the 
position of the colure as defined in the Puranas for “ the period 
of Pariksit ’’ isnot the result of a back-calculation adopted with 
the object of providing any specious astronomical] confirmation 
for their historical chronology, but is based upon genuine 
tradition of actual observation made about 1 B.C. when 
the colure actually passed midway betweeri a and 8 Ursa 
Majoris.! And, as the Puranic date of Pariksit, based upon an 
: altogether different set of data, namely, the reign-periods of 
‘ successive monarchs, tallies with the astronomical evidence, we 
may 7d infer that the Kurus fought the Pandavas about 
1400 B.C. 











1 The position described (‘mid-way between Pulaha and Kratu’) 
implies great accuracy of observation, 
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Adapted, to a certain degree of approximation, from Plate I, Art. Consre.- 
LATION in the Encyclopadia Brittanica (11th edition). Drawn by Kumar 


Suhrid Sinha. 

The seven stars of Ursa Major, counting from «, 8, onwards, are named: 
Pulaha, Kratu, Atri, Pulastya, Ajgiras, Vasistha and Marici, According 
to Varibha Mihira, the star y is Palastya, and the star 5 is Atri. 








ARTICLE No 20. 


The five-yearly yuga and the Saptarshi cycle. 


By Harir Keriseuxna Des. 


Modern research has established beyond reasonable doubt 
that Hindu Astronomy! as represented by Aryabhata, Variha- 
mihira, Brahmagupta, ete , is the consequence of a Renaissance 
brought about by contact with Greek Astronomy as cultivated 
with special care at Alexandria in Egypt. The greatest 
Alexandrian astronomer was Hipparchus (c. 150 B.C.) who 
borrowing largely from Chaldaean lore, fixed the chief data of 
Greek astronomy. He'discovered the precession of the equi- 
noxes by comparing the position of the star Spica in his own 
time with its position as recorded about two centuries earlier. 
The consummation came, however, with Ptolemy when he wrote 
his Almagest about 150 A.D. Ptolemy’s work remained for 
several centuries, the last word in Western astronomy.- Hindu 
Renascent Astronomy, it may be observed, omits to take notice 
of the modifications proposed by Ptolemy on some theories of 
Hipparchus ; * so that the inflow of Grecian ideas would seem to 
have taken place before the composition of the Almagest. 

t The principal characteristics which differentiate the Newer 
from the Older Hindu Astronomy are: 

1. The five planets—Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and 
Saturn—with their periods are taken account of and classified 
together with the sun and the moon, under the designation graha. 

The unit of time known to us as the week, consisting of 
seven days named after the=sun, the moon and five planets, is 
introduced under the designation saptaha, and its constituent 
days named after the sun, etc., in the same order as is found in 

sd the Grecian reckoning. This is why Hindu weekdays are to 
this day identical with the European weekdays. 

. 3. Thetwelve signs of the (colar) zodiac, Aries, Taurus, etc., 
are adopted with their Greek denominations translated as 
Mesa, Vrsa, etc., and designated each as a rasi. The earlier 

- Indian practice was to divide the same space into 27 or 25 
_ parts, called nakshatras or lunar mansions, the moon remaining 
in each mansion for one day, completing her sidereal course in 
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a litthe over 27 days. The nakshatra-system was not wholly 
supplanted by the raési-svstem, but both continued in use. 

4. The earlier yuga of five years =67 sidereal months=— 62 
synocdic months = 1,830 days, which considered the * conjunction - 
(yoga) of only the sun and the moon is abandoned im favour of 
a yuga which considers the conjunction of not only the sun 
and the moon but of all the grahas in the newer acceptation of 
the term. 


The five-yearly yuga assumes that (i) 67 sidereal revolutions 
of the moon=1,830 days; (ii) 62 synodic revolutions of the 
moon=1,830 days; (iii) five years =1,830 days. For example, if 
on a particular date it is new moon—that is, sun and moon are 
in conjunction—and the moon stands, say, at the beginning of 
the nakshatra Maghas, then, after 1.830 days, it will be new moon 
again with the sun and the moon standing again at the begin- 
ning of Maghas. 

It is obvious that such a yuga must have been derived, on 
the one hand, from observations of the moon's positions relative 
to the nakshatras on successive nights, and, on the other hand, 
from repeated observations of the period of time between one 
new moon and the next. A co-ordination of the two series of 
observations resulted in the formulation of what may be ces- 
cribed as a tithi-nakshatra yuga, according to which, after a 
period of 1,830 days, the ithi* and the nakshatra pertaining to 
the initial time of observation would recur in combination, the 
moon having completed her sidereal course 67 times over and 
her synodic course 62 times over. And, since the sidereal 
period of the moon is based upon her position relative to the 
stars, while the synodie period is based upon her “ition 
relative to the sun—the difference between the two periods being 
due to the sun’s motion relative to the stars—it was Inferred as a 
corollary that, in 1,830 days, during which the moon had ac- 
complished 67 sidereal revolutions as well as 62 synodic revolu- 
tions, the sum must have performed five (67-62) complete 
revolutions among the stars. 

Thus, the five-yearly yuga was primarily based upon obser- 
vations of the moon, and it was onl 
of the solar year (366 days) was 

i-nakshatra 
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before the advent of Greek astronomy and astrology, princi- 
pally with the tithis and the nakshatras. 

The five-yearly yuga was not very accurate. Not only was 
the length of the solar year over-estimated, but the lanar 
periods. both sidereal and synedic, were under-estimated. Of 
course, the wrong value of the solar year was due to wrong 
estimates of the lunar periods. Whether these wrong estimates 
were themselves due to faulty observation or to a deliberate 
adjustment of better-ascertained data, with the object of evolv- 
ing a yuga convenient for practical purposes, is more than we 
can say. The practical advantage of the vuga is apparent, 
It is of moderate length. The number of days (1.830) is a whole 
number, and contains a whole number (67) of sidereal months, 
giving the nakshatras; it also contains a whole number (62) 
of synodic lunar months, giving the tithis; it can hkewise 
he resolved. moreover, into a whole number (61) of calendar 
months. It comprises, finally, a whole number of years, and 
consequently a whole number of seasons. To combine all these 
factors, adjusted data might well be employed. 

Nevertheless, there is error in these estimates ; and there 
was bound to be discrepancy between calculation and obserwa- 
tion. Actually, as we know now, 67 sidereal revolutions of the 
moon require 1830 56 days; 62 synodic revolutions are accom- 
plished in 1830°88 days ; and five solar years occupy 1826°25 days, 
approximately. The largest deviation is im the last detail; 
and if no correction were applied, the solstices and the equinoxes 
would he shifting through the seasons and would be automati- 
cally restored to their proper places in about every 500 years. 
Possibly, for purposes of the civil calendar, no need was felt for 
a correction as regards the solar year: just in the same way, 
Hindus have been neglecting for fifteen centuries the shifting of 
the solstices and the equinoxes due to precession. so that thev 
have now a true and a nominal vernal equinox, a true and a nomt- 
nal summer solstice, and so on. The various corrections applied 
from time to time to the Western calendar, from the days of 
Julius Caesar down to Pope Gregory, show that, just before 
these corrections were applied, there had been considerable 
discrepancies between the civil and the astronomical reckonings 
which called forth these corrections. In India, a year of 366 
days may have been considered good enough for ordinary pur- 
genoa and, so long as there was no large inaccuracy in the 
determination of the tithis and the nakshatras which it was the 
primary object of the five-vearly yuga to determine, it would be 
no great inconvenience if the years n at a nominal instead 
of a true solstice. The actual positions of the solstices and the 
equinoxes must have been observed about 1400 B.C' ‘The 
Kausitakt Brihmana (XIX. 55), with the same period in view, 
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places the winter solstice on a definite day of the yvear—the new 
moon of the month Magha; the same position is contemplated in 

the Jyotisa Vedinga;: while the Sirya Praj fapti, coming several 
centuries later, presents a different picture, making the summer 
solstice coincide with i. moon in Abhijit in evident conformity 
with ocular testimony” But, since the Strva Prajfhapti is content 
to use the five-yearly vuga, with its ‘‘ vears”’ of 366 days each, it 
seems that the Hindus had not, in the long experience between the 
Jv. V. and the Sa. P..—a period apparently devoid of direct 
observation of the solstitial positions,—felt very gravely incon- 
venienced by the use of the over-estimated year. In fact, their 
tenacious adherence to the scheme of the five-yvearly yuga for 
such a length of time shows that the yuga met their needs 
well; and a special merit of the scheme must bave been that 
it enabled an easy and, at the same time, a fairly accurate 
method of calculating the tithis and the nakshatras. 

But even here some error existed. Accurate observation 
would have revealed that 67 sidereal periods of the moon 
occupy not 1830 but 1830°56 days, and 62 synodic revolutions 
are accomplished not in 1830 but in 1830°88 days. An observer 
who believed in the quinquennial yuga-scheme, commencing his 
observations when the moon was (say) at the beginning of the 
nakshatra Maghais, would expect to find her in exactly the 
same position after the lapse of 1830 days. Renewing his 
observation after exactly 1830 days. he would find that, con- 
trary to his expectation, the moon stood not at the ene 
of Maghas, but somewhere within the preceding nakshatra 
Adlesi. What should have taken 1830 days would thus appear 
to take 1830°56 days Suppose now that our observer com- 
menced his observation with a new moon. After the lapse 
of 1830 days, when, according to his expectation, the sun and 
the moon should be together again it would actually not yet 
be new moon. What should have taken 1830 days would thus 
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second place, Vedic literature, from the Rigveda downwards, 
teems with references to the difficulty of ascertaining the month 
which, of course, was based on the moon’s synodic period. 
We may presume, therefore, that the rate of retrogression of 
the stars would be estimated by our obsepver at a figure nearer 
to -56 degrees than to -S8 degrees in ‘TB30 days." It would 
hence be a “correction” of some value to combine with 
the quinquennial yuga-scheme the notion that the nakshatras 
were moving from west to east along their own circle at the 
rate of something like 11 degrees in a hundred years. The space 
of a nakshatra being a little over 13 degrees, it would certainly 
be a verv convenient formula to imagine that, in a centennium, 
the stars of each nakshatra would move into the position occupied 
by the succeeding nakshatra, the entire nakshatra-series accom- 
plishing a complete revolution round the Pole in 27 centuries. 
Such a formula is actually found to underlie what is known 
as the Saptarshi reckoning. ‘he idea is that the Seven Rishis, 
Marici and others, were translated to the skies and became the 
Seven stars of the Great Bear (Ursa Majoris), for which reason 
this constellation is known as Saptarsayah. ‘These Kishis 
are said to remain in conjunction, for 100 years, with each of 
the 27 nakshatras, completing a cycle in 2700 years. The state- 
ment, it should be noted, is not made as a scientific expression 
of an astronomical fact, but is mixed up with mythic matter. 
A similar astronomical myth relates how Dhruva, a son of 
Uttanapida—that is, of the star 8 Ursa Minoris—wishing to sit 
on the lap of his father, was rudely turned away by his step- 
mother and thereafter, having prayed the Seven Rishis with 
success, attained a unique position in the skies, the position of a 
Pole-star. This is typical of the way in which the ancient Hindus 
were in the habit of “‘mixing up scientific questions with re- 
ligious traditions,’ as the Arab scholar Alberuni complains while 
discussing the Saptarshi cycle in his treatise on India (ch, 45). 
Not seeing his way to a solution of the Saptarshi myth, he first 
tries to connect it with the phenomenon of precession, and, 
having failed at that (for the rates vary), he rejects the entire 
notion as absurd. Such an attitude is pardonable on the part 
of Alberuni. Hindu commentators themselves have been 
puzzled to explain it.* Nor have modern scholars, European 
or Indian, met with greater success. This is because the myth- 
element in the conception is not yet recognized. We must not 
take it too literally. No one in his senses will assert it as 
a fact that the stars of the Great Bear are going round from 
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one nakshatra to the other, performing a complete revolution in 
2700 years. That must be an inverted way of stating that the 
nakshatras themselves move along the nakshatra-circle and 
around the Seven Rishis, so as to accomplish one complete revo- 
lution in 2700 years. For the expression “ around the Seven 
Rishis”” we can substitute the words ‘around the Pole,” 
because the stars of the Great Bear are very near the Pole and 
- were nearer still in the earlier period, so much so that the Arabs, 
according to Alberuni (op. cit., ch. 22), called the Great Bear 
“the Pole.” From this proximity to the Pole arose the early 
importance of the Great Bear, in astronomy as well as in naviga- 
tion. Just in the same way we speak to-day of stars, in their 
nightly course, circling round Polaris, a star in Ursa Minoris 
(Little Bear) which is now not exactly at the Pole but at 
some distance from it. The Hindu conception of the dhruva 
or pole-star also is that it does not remain absolutely fixed at 
precisely the pole but that it is itself moving round that 
point and is causing the other stars to follow its lead ' That is 
why Varaha Mihira, while describing the Saptarshi cycle, speaks 
of the Great Bear ‘“‘ dancing according to the directions of the 
leader, Dhruva (dhruvanayakopadesat).”’ The diurnal motion of 
the nakshatras round the pole could thus be described as being 
either around the dsruva or pole-star situated near the pole 
or around a prominent constellation situated in the same region 
such as the Great Bear. But, whereas the diurnal motion is 
from east to west, a complete revolution being effected in about 
94 hours, the motion attributed to the stars according to the 
Saptarshi cycle is from west to east, a complete revolution 
being effected in 2700 years,—precisely what, we have seen, 
would constitute a convenient “correction-formula”’ for the 
error in the lunar period inherent in the quinquennial yuga. 
But, we may be asked, what reason is there to connect the 
Saptarshi cycle with the five-yearly yuga? It is easy to reply. 
In the first place, we see that the yugea continued in use for 
several hundred years despite the fact that it involved an under- 
estimate of the lunar period. In course of time, a discrepancy 
between calculation and observation must have inevitably 
forced itself on even a casual observer of the heavens, who 
could not fail to notice that the moon was not coming to her 
appointed nakshatra at the appointed hour. Appreciation of 
this discrepancy could not be very long delayed, the moon 
being an object whose heavenly course among the stars could 
be easily observed night after night. Under these cireum- 
stances, a protracted adherence to the yuga-scheme must 
necessarily have been combined with the notion that the 
nakshatras themselves were subject to a at de (west to east) 
) or ‘star 
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or round the most prominent constellation i the same region, 
namely, the Great Bear. In the second place, the rate of the 
retrograde movement assumed in the Saptarshi cycle corresponds 
very nearly to the error involvedin the lunar period of the yuga- 
scheme, In the third place, we have an astronomical myth in 
the Purfinas to the effect that the Seven Rishis re-appear 
recurrently at fixed intervals in order to revive the Solar and 
the Lunar dynasties, keeping company with hoth. The story 
occurs in the Matsya Purana (ch. 273) and in the Vayu (ch. 99), 
just after the dynastic enumeration has come to an end and 
an exposition of the Saptarshi cycle given. I[t is difficult to 
avoid reading into this account the meaning that the Saptarshi 
cycle was devised with a view to bring into harmony with 
fact an inherently incorrect lunisolar yuga such as the five- 
yearly yuga undoubtedly was. 

The question arises: When was the correction applied ? 
The nature of the correction shows that it must have been 
devised prior to the advent of Grecian astronomy. From the 
standpoint of Grecian astronomy, it would hardly be a correction. 
Error was in fact not admitted; only, the discrepancy between 
calculation and observation was recognized, and a corresponding 
retrograde motion of the nakshatras imagined, in order to account 
for the discrepancy. Had the Hindus been already conversant 
with Alexandrian science, they would have readily seen that 
the fault lay not in the stars’ possessing,a retrograde motion, 
but in the moon's period being inaccurately valued in the five- 
yearly yuga-scheme. In fact, anything like the movement con- 
tnfanlated in the Saptarshi cycle was quite foreign to Greek 
conception; and its introduction into Indian astronomy is incon- 
ceivable after the Hindus had begun to acquaint themselves 
with Western lore. 

The earliest references to the cycle are met with in some of 
the Puranas. Of these, the Matsya preserves the oldest version, 
the Vayu and Brahminda come next, with the Visnu and the 
Bhagavata following. Their relative sequence has been estab- 
lished by Mr. Pargiter;' but he assigns the series to a period 
and ahalf. The Matsya version 
of the fifth century A.D., the 

The next earliest reference 
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PANDAVAS,”” that the solstitial colure passed, in the days of 
Pariksit, midway between the stars a and 8 Ursa Majoris 
and intersected the nakshatra Maghis. This happened closely 
about 1400 B.C_; and the Puranas, in giving this detail, provide 
an independent confirmation of the date which their dynastic 
chronology assigns to the period of Pariksit. To about the 
same period belongs the observations recorded in the J yotisa 
Vedainga and inthe Kauditaki Brahmana We may assume there- 
fore, that the heavens were in fact subjected to close observation 
about the period to which the events related in the Mahabharata 
chiefly belong. The Saptarshi cycle is thus held to have been 
devised, according to the Puranic tredition, during the same 
period of astronomical activity. The five-yearly yuga is provided, 
and, as it appears, very properly provided,—with a correspond- 
ing starting-point in the Jyotisa Vedanga. The fact that 
nakshatra-centuries of the Saptarshi cyele are, in the Puranas. 
enumerated from the Krttik4s onwards shows that, at the time 
it was devised, the vernal equinox had not yet, owing to preces- 
sion, shifted away altogether from the Krttikas; assuming, of 
course, that, as maintained by Jacobi, Tilak, Biller and others, 
the choice of the Krttik®s as the first nakshatra was due to the 
vernal equinox having, at the time of that choice, taken place 
in that nakshatra, which was the case between c. 2350 B.C. and 
e. 1400 B.C, 

Exception, however, has been taken to this explanation of 
the leading position assigned to the Krttikis, it being con- 
sidered unlikely that the sun had, in the earlier period, anything 
to do with the nakshatras which were doubtless originally con- 
ceived as lunar mansions. There is an a priori reason for 
doubting the validity of the objection. The nakshbatras, it is 
true, were originally conceived in order to mark off the position 
of the moon in the heavens, night after night; but the fact 
that the moon’s path in the heavens practically coincided with 
the sun’s path must have been noticed, and the utility recogni- 
zed of referring the sun's motion to the nakshatra-subdivisions 
of the ecliptic. Then, again, the Jyotisa Vedinga describes 
the solstitial itions with reference to the nakshatras, provin 
an early application of the lunar zodiac to solar motion. Final- 
ly, the Vayu Purina (ch. 50) expressly records, as an 
ancient sa , that the vishuvan,. or equal day and night at the 
vernal dear foe autumnal equinoxes, would happen when the sun 
would be in the Krttikas and again when he would be in Visakha, 

t is interesting to see how the Matsya Purana, in its correspond- 
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group constitutes the Southern Way. The position of Asvini, as 
beginning the Northern Way, shows that, when this arrangement 
was formulated, the vernal equinox was taking place within the 
nakshatra Aévini, that is to say, somewhere between ¢. 450 B.C. 
ande. 500 A.D. That the scheme pertains to a period consider- 
ably earlier than 500 A.D. may be presumed on more than one 
consideration. In the first place, ch. 50 of the Vayu refers tg the 
rasia, whereas there is no such reference in ch. 124 of the 
Mateyva. The rAsi-system, definitely derived from the Greeks, 
was already well-established when Aryabhata wrote (494 A.D.). 
Varaiha Mihira characteristically refers to this system when 
defining the solstitial positions for his own period, and contrasts 
the older positions determined with reference to the nakshatra- 
system (Br. S.. ch. 2). Secondly, the Matsya arrangement of 
the vithis is alluded to by Varaha Mihira as one of the several 
ancient arrangements; and his commentator Utpala cites 
verses from Devala and Kadvapa showing that these authorities 
favoured such an arrangement. Other alternative groupings 
are alluded to by V.M. including one traced by his commentator 
to Garga to which we shall now turn our special attention 

Utpala cites from Garga verses to show that according to 
that astronomer, the Northern Way began with Bharani. 
Garga’s grouping, therefore, was devised when the vernal equinox 
was taking place, not in the nakshatra Asvini, as asserted by 
Devala and Kasvapa and also in ch. 124 0f the Matsva Purdna, 
but in the nakshatra Bharani. that is to say, somewhere be- 
tween ¢c. 1400 B.C., and c. 450 B.C. Garga therefore lived between 
these two chronological limits. That he lived nearer the earlier 
limit follows from the circumstance that he reckoned, according 
to Utpala, the first vitbi as beginning with the Krttikas. The 
verse quoted by Utpala from Garga, in this connection 1s: 
Krttika Bharani Svati nagavithi prakirtita. Wf the equinox had 
shifted considerably away from the end of the Krttikas and 
well into Bharanl, we might expect a mention of Bharani first 
in this verse. It wit Sept therefore that, in Garga’s time, the 
vernal eqhinox was falling at the end of Bharani, near to the 
Kettikas, which was the case shortly after 1400 B.C.! 

This dating of Garga has an important bearing on the 
origin of the Saptarshi cycle. We have seen that Puranic 
evidence places Parikshit circa 1400 B.C., and to about the same 
time also the starting-point of the Saptarshi cycle is referred in the 
Puranas. The starting-point of the cycle is practically the same 
in Varaha Mibira (Br. S8., ch. 13); only the period of Yudhisthira 
is conceived by him to have lain, not in the 14th, but in the 
25th century BC. This aberration of about a millenium IT have 
explained, ‘in my above-mentioned paper, as having been due 
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to a calculation backwards at the Greek—and the wrong—rate 
of precession, (L° in LOO years instead of 1° in 72 years). What 
is worthy of special remark is that Variha Mihira professes to set 
forth his narration of the Saptarshi-cycle “according to the 
view of Vrddha Garga.”’ The origin of the cycle is therefore 
attributable to Vrddha Garga; and, the period of its origin being 
referable to about 1400 B.C. on the Puranic evidence, the date 
we have derived for Garga upon independent evidence fits in 
admirably. 
7 The assumption made here is that Garga and Vrddha 
Garga are one and the same person. There is evidence to 
support this identity. Kern' has shown from a MS. of a 
so-called Gargi Samhita in his possession that, although the 
opinion of * Vrddha Garga”’ is sometimes cited against that of 
* Garga,’’ the same person is meant; the difference of opinion 
being between the two treatises named respectively ‘*Garga”’ 
and “‘ Vrddha Garga.” I find also, from the citations made 
by Utpala in his commentary on the Brhat Samhita, that 
Utpala had before him two treatises, one named Garga and 
.the other named Vrddha Garga. When commenting on Br. 
S. 5.17, Utpala quotes verses from both : these verses are identi- 
cal in sense, but somewhat different in wording, the difference 
being such as to suggest that either Garga improved upon 
Vrddha Garga (meaning thereby the two books), or they both 
borrowed from a common source which may have been the 
original Gargi Samhita. A similar inference must be drawn 
from the commenton Br. S., 11.7, where the verses cited from 
Garga and Vrddha Garga agree in great measure, in sense as 
well as in phrascology, the last half-verse being the same in 
both. A sharp difference of opinion is, on the other hand, 
noticeable on the question of the origin of earthquakes (Br. 8. . 
32. 1-2). It may be observed in this connexion that Utpala 
a. quotes more frequently from the book called Garga than from 
the book called Vrddha Garga; and it might perhaps be 
inferred from this circumstance that the first was more elaborate 
than the last. Kern's MS. probably contains chapters from 
both these treatises, since some of its chapters end with the 
statement : iti Gargiye Jyolisasadstre while others end with the 
statement: iti Vrddha-Gargiye Jyoltisasastre. The same is also 
the case with Sir KR. G. Bhandarkar’s MS, obtained at Patan *,; 
but this differs from Kern's MS. in contents. All these circum- 
stances serve to illustrate the fact that the original Gargi 
Samhita has not come down to us, s0 that we cannot say that 
the Samhita must have been composed shortly after the 
Yavana invasion of India under Demetrius and Menander, 
| because that is one of the last events alluded to in its chapter 
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entitled ‘‘ Yuga purina.”” The original had already been recast 
twice over, once as Vrddha Garga (Samhita) and again as Garga 
(Sambita), before Utpala, and most probably also before Varaha 
Mihira who cites from Garga and Vrddha Garga, apparently 
with discrimination. Both these editions of the original GArgi 
Sambhit&éi betray acquaintance with the Yavanas. That however 
if no reason why we should place Garga himeelf later than his 
position determined by his dispositions of the vithis and the 
margas, as worked out above: an older stratum of thought has 
evidently survived the revisionists who probably did not see the 
bearing of these dispositions upon the equinoctial positions. 
Variha Mihira himself confesses his confusion (Br. S., 9, 7) wpon 
the question why the older authorities including Garga had pro- 
posed such variant arrangements of the vithis and the margas ; 
and that he too did not realize their connexion witb the equi- 
noxes or the solstices follows from the fact that he introduces 
an account of them in his chapter on the planet Venus, and not 
in any context relative to the sun's motion. In fact, V. M.’s 
attitude here stands in striking contrast with his attitude when 
speaking (ch. 2) of the positions of the solstices. There he 
appeals to ocular testimony, not as disproving statements made 
by earlicr writers (such as Garga, says the commentator), but 
as showing that, the solstices having shifted, those statements 
no longer held good. Here he is more timid and tides over the 
difficulty created by statements made in earlier literature 
(ineluding Garga, as his commentator says) by siding with the 
majority. 

The foregoing investigations make it highly probable that, 
about 1400 B.C. Garga enunciated the Saptarshi cycle in order 
to account for the discrepancy between observation and cal- 
culation according to the scheme of the five-yearly yuga. 
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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 1925. 


The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 4th February, 1925, at 5-30 p.m. 
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Daniloff, a ©. Mukherjee, Mr, J. N. 

Dass, Mr. B- O'Grady, Rev. P. O. 

David, Mr. D. A Paul, Mr. K. Samadhon. 

Dover, Mr. aiid 1 Mrs. Cc. Perry, Misa. 

Dutt, Babu Hirendra Nath. Rai, Kishitindra Deb, Raja Mehasai 

Gaddum, Mr. and Mrs. W. L. of Bansberia Raj. 

Ghosh, Mr. J. M. Rakshit, Mr. P. C. 

Ghosh, Mr. P. N. Ray, Mrs. K.N. . 

Gille, Mr. A. Sarawgee, Mr. Baldeo Das. 

Greaves, Miss. Sarkar, Mr. B. K. 

Griffith, Mr. H. P. Sen, Mr. B. K. 

Guha, Mr. B, 8. Seth, Mr. S. J. 

Guha, Mr. P. M. Sinha, Mr. 5S. C, 

Gupta, Mr. T. P. Sircar, Mr. P. N. : 

Harrington, Mr. F. Smritibhusan, Pandit MM. Chanci- 

Harvey, Mr. A. H. charan. 

Hauz, Mr. G. Stapleton, Mra, E. N. 

Hearn, Mr. G. R. Tarkatirctha, Pandit Parvati Charan. 

Iyengar, Mr, M. O. T. Tshogs, Mr. Drung Phan. 
Launllard, ae Ss. Vermoulen, Mr. N. J. 

MePherson, Mr. R. Young, Rev. A. Ww. 


Majumdar, Mr. Oh. te And others. 


The President ordered the distribution of the voting 
papers for the election of Officers and Members of Council for 
1925, as well as of the voting papers for the election of Ordi- 
nary Fellows proposed by Council, and appointed Dr. E. H. 
Pascoe and Mr. K. C. Mahindra to be scrutineers. 


The President also ordered the distribution of copies of 
the Annual Report for 1924, and called on the General Secre- 
tury to make a few remarks upon it. 


s The Annual Report was then presented. (Follows 
separately.) 


At 5-55 p.m. the President vacated the chair and invited 
: d Shastri to occupy it during his absence from 
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the Society are deeply grateful to you Sir, for your gracious 
presence at their Annual Meeting. It is a happy omen for 
us that the Ruler of the Province, who combines an exten- 
sive literary knowledge with capacity for practical affairs, 
takes such a keen interest in our Society. Your Excellency 
is always willing to identify himself with movements con- 
nected with the intellectual and economic progress of man- 
kind, and as members of the Society, we take pride, we assure 
yon that our one and only aim is the advancement of know- 
edge among the people. We are deeply indebted to Your 
Excellency for the encouragement you have given us in 
furthering our aim, and we beg to extend to you to-day a 
cordial and hearty welcome. 


After thus welcoming the Patron, the President invited 


him to occupy the chair. 


After his installation the Patron called upon the scrutineers 


to report, and the retiring President announced the results of 
the Council election. (Follows separately.) 


The Patron then called 6in the retiring President to read 


the Annual Address. (Follows separately.) 


The retiring President then thanked the Society for his 


re-election as President for 1925-26 as follows :— 





I cannot adequately express my gratitude to you all for 
the honour you have done me in electing me again as your 
President for the current year. It was a rash step on my 
part to accept the presidency of this Society embracing, as it 

oes, SO many eminent scientific and literary scholars, 
writers and thinkers of the day. Looking back at the last 
12 months and the opportunity afforded me, I can hardly 
claim to have conducted the Society's affairs in any other 
character than that of an amateur. I am deeply grateful to 
you for the honour you have done me for the second time, 
which proves, at any rate to my satisfaction, that the 
members of the society repose some confidence in me, and 


this feeling has inspired and encouraged ine to accept the 


responsibility of the chair for another year. I rely upon 


your co-operation and assistance which you have = un- 


?.. 


grudgingly given duringthe past year. I cannot help ex- 
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After thanking the Society for his re-election the Presi- 
dent for 1925 invited the Patron to address the meeting. 


The Patron then addressed the meeting. (Follows sepa- 
rately.) 


After the reading of the Patron’s address, the President 
for 1925 proposed a vote of thanks as follows :— 

It is now my pleasant duty to propose a hearty vote of 
thanks to our Patron, His Excellency Lord Lytton, for his 
sparing the time to preside at to-day’s Annual Meeting, and 
for delivering the inspiring address to which we have had the 
pleasure to listen. The members of the Asiatic Society 
greets appreciate the kindly feeling which prompted His 

xcellency to come here to-day, and his presence amongst us 
shows how practical is his sympathy for cultural progress 
and for scientific research. His instructive address inspires 
us with confidence in the Society's work, and we feel greatly 
sooexeees by the appreciative words Hiz Excellency has 
spoken. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, qd have great pleasure in pro- 
posing a hearty vote of thanks to His Excellency, which I am 
sure, you will carry by acclamation. 


The vote of thanks having been adopted by acclamation, 
the President for 1925 made the following announcements :— 


No Elliot Prize has been awarded for 1924. 


Elliott Prizes for 1924 and 1925 will be arranged for as 
follows :-— 


For 1924, subject: Physics. 


For 1925, subject: Geology and Biology (including 
Pathology and Physiology). 
Detailed announcements will be published in appropriate 
places. 
The Barclay Memorial Medal for 1923 has been awarded 
to: | 
~ Lieut.-Col. 8. R. Christophers. 


ss Phe election of Ordinary Fellows is as follows :— 
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of works in the Bibliotheca Indica since 1883, will celebrate 
his 75th birthday to-morrow, the 5th of February, a fact 
which is to be made the occasion of a solemn celebration by 
European Orientalists, it is proposed to send a telegram of 
congratulation and affection to Professor Jacobi from the 


meeting on behalf of this Society, and to repeat the message 
more fully by letter. 


The sg haying been adopted by acclamation, the 
President called upon the members present to re-assemble 
after His Excellency’s departure, for the monthly General 


Meeting for the election of members and the transaction of 
business. 


The President then declared the Annual Meeting to be 
- dissolved, and invited those present to examine a collection of 
exhibits. (Descriptive list follows separately.) 


At 7-15 p.m., the Patron left the meeting conducted by 
the President for 1925, after which a monthly General Meeting 
was called for the transaction of business by members, whilst 
visitors inspected the exhibits. 








ANNUAL ADDRESS, 1924-25. 


It is my privilege as President to deliver the annual 
address to the members assembled here this evening. It 
is customary on these occasions for the President of this 
ancient Society to discourse on a branch of Art or Science, 
together with a short history of the progress of the Society's 
work.during the year. I take it for granted that having 
elected me to the Chair you do not expect to listen to a 
discourse on any scientific subject. A business man and 
® practical Engineer is not familiar with the atmosphere 
of pure science, and although I have been a member of this 
Society for nearly 27 years, and have had the honour to 
occupy & seat on the Council for 4 years, I can say with 
truth that I never set my ambition so high as to wish to 
occupy the President's Chair. I feel that it would be an act 
of presumption on my part to address you on any learned 
subject, and in electing me to this Chair, I gather that you 
wished me to try to stabilise and strengthen the material 
position of the Society in order to provide for continued 
development of scholarship and learning. The task is for- 
midable, but one cannot help feeling the tremendous inspira- 
tion of the office of President. Nearly a century and a 
half has passed since this Society was founded. It was estab- 
lished with the object of bringing together in a connected 
form the results of the researches and discoveries in science, 
art, history, and literature. Its aim is to improve science, art, 
and literature by investigation and research, to build up 
an up-to-date library and to maintain its unrivalled position 
in the world of science and oriental languages. I hope it 
will not be amiss on my part if I attempt to justify our 
aspirations from our past records, and to endeavour to show 
what real service an ancient Society like ours can render 
to the modern world. I cannot think of a better way of 
visualising our hopes for the future than by taking a general 
survey of our achievements in the past and thereby deri- 

iientiation for our work in the immediate future. The 
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science, art, and literature. I propose to give you a very 
brief resumé of the history of the Society since its foundation, 
in the hope that it may create greater interest among the 
present day educated Indians. But before doing so, I feel 
I must pay my tribute to the dead. 

Gentlemen, we miss to-day two of our most prominent 
members, both of whom were Fellows and whose names have 
been associated with the Society for a long period During 
the course of the vear we have lost, to our profound grief. 
two of our eminent members, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and 
Dr. Annandale. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was the life and 
soul of the Society for the past twenty years. Joiuing the 
Society as long ago as 1886. he became a Vice-President 
in 1904, and later occupied the Presidential Chair for four 
years. When a young man with more time and leisure to 
devote to research than he could afterwards spare, Sir Asutosh 
contributed to the Society's Proceedings fourteen brilliant 
mathematical papers, and one illuminating paper on Indian 
Philology (1886-1890). He seems to have turned at this 
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the advancement of its work. The welfare of the Society 

was so much at his heart, that to bring me in as the head 

of the administration he gave up his claim to continue as 
President for the second vear in order that its administration 

might imbibe business methods, and thereby be able to improve 

its material condition. He made a donation of Rs. 500/- 

for the purpose of preserving several valuable works and 

showed further proof of his genuine desire for the welfare 

of the Society by the bequest he made in his will, presenting 

to the Society his rich collection of valuable books and 

a legacy of £100. The earnestness of his request to me 

to accept the Presidentship of the Society was an uncommon 

example of personal sacrifice, for what he considered would 

be for the good of the Society and I had no option but 

to yield to his persuasion, notwithstanding my firm conviction 

that I did not deserve the high honour, feeling in my inner- 

most consciousness, that I would not be able to come up 

to his expectations, and would have to disappoint him. His 

assurance to assist me in every way, strengthened by the 

promise of Sir Asutosh to help me whenever I needed his 

assistance, inspired confidence and courage in me to accept 

the trust. _But, alas, my support was to be removed by 

the hand of God immediately after my accession to this high 

Chair of honour. I was left unaided to take charge of a ship 

with a learned but restive crew. I have struggled and tried 

my best, and having brought the ship safely so far was 

prepared to hand over the command to a successor, but 

my learned and adventurous companions, by re electing me for 
another year, have taken the risk of a further voyage with me. 

On 15th January, 1784, a little over 140 years ago, Sir 

William Jones, a newly appointed Judge of the Supreme Court 

at Fort William, called together a few of his European friends 

and pleaded for the institution of a Society for enquiring into the 

** History—civil and natural, the Antiquities, Art, Sciences and 

Literature of Asia.’ The result was the founding of the 

Asiatick Socielty,—and in the words of the founder their object 

was to undertake and encourage investigation in the vast field 

. of oriental scholarship and bring to bear Western methods 

of research on the fascinating problems confronting ‘*‘ Man 

and Nature—whatever is performed by the one 8! 35 luc 

) the other.” Nearly a century and a half has rolled by, 
Asiatic Society of es is now well-known amongst 

- d for its traditions of scholarsh 
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should from time to time take stock of our position, and 
examine critically the work which is being carried on by us, 
and see whether there are any points m which matters can be 
improved.’’ I propose to follow Sir Alexander's admirable 
advice, and give you what appear to me to be the salient 
marks in our history. 

The material conditions of a Society are assured of 
continued prosperity if it continues to attract a sufficiently 
large number of new members, enough to compensate for the 
inevitable losses through natural or voluntary causes. Our 
roll of members provides a significant lesson. The earliest 
data available are for the year 1788, when the Society counted 
SY members. This number gradually increased to 306 in the 
year 1835. 1835 to 1860 were the most trying years, for the 
membership gradually dwindled—as low as 119 in 1845. This 
was also the period of political and social strife in India, which 
may in part be responsible for the poor support given to the 
Society. From 1860 onwards to 1872 members increased in 
good numbers; a substantial net increase of 200 members in 
the course of 12 years bears witness to the increasing popularity 
and growing appreciation of the work of the Society. There 
set in a decline in 1573. The membership dropped from 4355 
in 1872 to 288 in 1897. The next fifteen years saw again a 
return to a better register, until 1911 marked the year of our 
largest membership, viz., 536. Since then we have been on 
the decline. We touched 345 in 1923, but IT am glad to say 
that with special efforts we have been able to increase the 
members’ list to 417 in 1924. Past experience, thus, shows 
that temporary enthusiasm needs to be fortified by a more 
binding material. 1, therefore, cannot lay sufficient emphasis 
on our need for larger support, and it is the duty of every 
member here to introduce che Society's work to his friends, and 
bring us at least one new member every year. The work of 
the Society demands not only gifts of mind and character, but 
also united efforts for its continued progress. We want an 
army of workers to educate the people to make them realise 
the high aims and task of the Society. In short, we want real, 
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did not ** show any particular aptitude for original research "’ 
especially in the domain of science. This feature is responsible 
for the almost complet@absence of Indian names (with a few 
brilliant exceptions) from the illustrious bead-roll of the 
Society for one hundred years. The criticism is no longer 
true; since the late nineties Bengal has witnessed a wonderful 
educational revival, and the number of Indians devoting their 
time and energies to original research has been steadily on the 
increase. We see the change in the composition of the 
Society's offices, and in the contents of our Journal and 
Proceedings. I am glad to welcome this assured sign of the 
advancement of knowledge among my countrymen, But at 
the same time | am constrained to remark that there has been 
a remarkable falling off of interest amongst the Furopean 
members. Dr. Rajendra Lal Mitra in the centenary volume of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, to which I am greatly indebted, 
remarked that it was “‘ worthy of note, and not a little 
singular, that the members of the Civil Service took a much 
more prominent position than those of the more learned 
professions.""” TIT am afraid I have to record the almost 
complete lack of interest, in so far as the Society's literary and 
scientific werk is concerned, amongst the officials to-day. 
The river of educational enthusiasm, never too strong, has 
consequently been split into two weak channels. The hurried 
stress of modern life and work may be reponsible for this, but 
scientific pursuits and literary culture are things of the mind. 
If our present civilian members would take as much interest in 
the prosecution and advancement of research as did their 
predecessors of the 19th century, they would set an admirable 
example to the culturally inclined people who come into contact 
with them. Iam confident that we have their good will behind 
us, and I therefore hope and trust my appeal to them and also 
to the European members of the commercial community will 
not be fruitless. 
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| have never seen more than half a dozen people working in 
the Society's library. Contrasting this with the crowds that 
throng the British Museum, or the habitations of numerous 
other learned Societies in England one despairs of any real 
advance in the popularisation of knowledge. I would like to 
point out here the duty of the Fellows of the Society in this 
respect. They have been honoured with a rare distinction, and 
they owe in return a measure of service. The Society can expect 
trom them a generous and continued support. If they were 
to exert themselves to popularise the Society’s work I am 
confident our halls would not be so empty, or our purse so light. 
I trust our Fellows will take the lead in a campaign for making 
the Society and its work more widely known in educated 
circles, and continue to contribute scientific and research 
papers for publication. 

Before I turn to our literary and scientific activities, | 
would like to say a few words regarding our building. As you 
are aware, the entire premises of the Society were com- 
pletely renovated in 1923-24 at considerable expense. The 
first meetings of the Society were held in the Grand Jury 
Room of the Court at Fort William. The present site was 
given to us by the East India Company's Government in the 
year 1804, and the house, built on this site in ISOS by a French 
Contractor, M. Jean Jacques Pichon, according to the design 
of Captain Lock of the Bengal Engineers, has withstood the 
ravages of time for over a hundred years. It is hoped that 
the present renovation has materially lengthened the life of our 
premises. In 1876 the conditions attached to the grant of the 
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patronage of, science and art by granting henefactions and 
endowments to the Soviety. 
_ What I consider to be the greatest service which the 
Asiatio Society has rendered to scholarship is the impetus 
w hich its pioneer efforts have given to scientific investigations 
into Asiatic problems of Manand Nature. We note with pride 
and satisfaction that the Asiatic Society of Bengal is the 
parent institution of other similar societies both in India and 
elsewhere The Royal Asiatic Society of London was founded 
in 1823 by that great Mathematician and Sanskrit scholar, 
Henry T. Colebrooke. who was our President from 1806 to 
| 1815. The Bombay Society, founded in 1827, and the Ceylon 
Society in 1845, were the direct results of the interest and 
enthusiasm produced by the Asiatic Society of Bengal’s 
Pioneer work in the field of oriental research. We are proud 
of this achievement, but we should not ignore that there has 
been a progressive decline in the unique and eminent position 
which ovr Society commanded at one time. We recognise and 
applaud the brilliant work of the French and German savants. 
I am of opinion that we should make strenuous efforts to 
re-occupy the pre-eminent place which our predecessors made 
for the Society. We cannot stand still. We have either to go 
forward or fall back and give way to younger and more ener- 
getic institutions. We have to face the fact that we are no 
longer so widely known; we are not popular in the literal 
sense of the word. I have met many highly educated people 
who have never heard of even the existence of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Our monthly meetings are poorly attend- 
ed. Do we not need to look into our methods, and see if the 
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tive care the claims of members for election as Fellows. It is 
not my intention to criticise our past methods, but I think a 
change has become necessary and, in my opinion, mere ballot 
should not be allowed to decide whether a Fellowship should 
be granted or not. I suggest the formation of a Fellowship 
Board which should make recommendations after a careful 
scrutiny of each claim. We might ask for submission of 
original theses and research papérs in support of the candida- 
ture, and thus admit ability and merit alone to this distinction, 
thereby raising the value of a Fellowship in the eyes of the 
scientific world. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal has zealously promoted re- 
search in oriental scholarship, and one of our greatest achieve- 
ments has been the series of publications known as the 
Bibliotheca Indica. It was in the closing years of the 18th 
century that the firat suggestion to print Sanskrit works with 
translations was made by the Serampore Baptist Mission. 
The plan fell through after the first three volumes of the 
Kamayana were published. In 1806, James Mackintosh, later 
President of the Bombay Society, proposed the publication of 
a series of works to be known as Bibliotheca Asiatica. Nothing 
appears to have been done until 1830, when the return of the 
renowned Hungarian scholar, M. Csoma de K6rés. from ‘Tibet, 
provided the occasion for sanction of a grant for the publica- 
tion of his Tibetan grammar and dictionary. In 1847, the 
scheme for a monthly serial publication under the title of 
Bibliotheca Indica was revived and the first volume saw the 
light in 1849. Renowned scholars and savants have co-opera- 
ted in editing this now well-known series of volumes on orien- 
tal literature. We record with pride the fact that the series 
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the first inventory was made in 1833, the Society possessed 
only about 1,000 volumes each in the Kuropean and Oriental 
sections. In 18583 the library contained about 30,000 volumes 
of which over 8,000 were in manuscript. We do not posses a 
complete Library Catalogue, but the Secretary has estimated 
the present number to be about 59,000, roughly distributed as 


follows :— 
Printed volumes ae = .. 80,000 
Sanskrit and Hindu Vernacular MSS. ..- 34,650 
Arabic and Persian MSS. ar * 4.700 
Tibetan block prints. . “i si 500 


TOTAL -. 49,850 


It is not the number of volumes in the library, but the 
worth of the collection to scholars in the prosecution of 
research which makes the value of the library, and we can 
eonfidently cay that no other library, at any rate in Asia, 
contains as rich a store of oriental knowledge and learning 
as the Asiatic Society Library. 

It is indeed a record to be proud of, and if I invite 
your attention to our achievements in the past, it is not 
with the purpose of sending you home well-satisfied with 
the crown of past glory. It is our proud privilege to share 
in these traditions; at the same time it is our duty to 
prove worthy of them. We can only do that by a record 
of what progress we_ make in succeeding years comparing 
it with that of the past. With this object in view, I give 
you a brief account of the year under review, details of which 
have already been given in the Annual Report. 

_. But before I summarise the details of the progress made 
during the year, I wish to invite you to consider the results 
achieved through the strenuous efforts of the General Secretary, 
and the loyal work of his staff as a guide for immediate 


future policy. 
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represents again a record year in the matter of receipts. 
Money forms the sinews of progress and civilisation. It is 
imperative for a Society, howsoever renowned and ancient 
in learning and knowledge it be, to be able to show a 
flourishing condition of finance year by year. Our sources 
of revenue are not many; our heads of expenditure great. 
The various Governments continue their grants for various 
ear-marked expenditure; we are grateful for the help, but 
respectfully draw the Governments’ attention to the very 
useful work the Society is doing, and plead, through our 
gracious Patron, for increased support. I might, however, 
remind the members that our appeal will carry greater weight 
if we can show that we have ourselves attempted to reform 
and improve our financial position. During the past year 
the system of book-keeping has been completely revised, enabl- 
ing thereby a more accurate check on expenses as well as 
a better audit. The arrears in collection have been vigorously 
pulled up. Last year marks a record sale of Society's publica- 
tions. The proceeds amounted to over Ks. 10,000 as against 
an average of Rs. 5,000 in previous years. The increased 
sales are undoubtedly due to better cataloguing, and detailed 
price lists of some of our publications being made available to 
the public. I take this opportunity to bring to your notice 
our large stock of valuable editions which are available for 
sale. Grouping of serial books and cataloguing has been taken 
in hand, and I expect these facilities will give the public 
the necessary information, and help us in increasing the sales 
of our publications. Our expenses on the other hand have 
been heavy. Re-organisation costs money, but I am glad 
to say we have succeeded in keeping within our means; 
the year not only closes with no deficit, but we have made 
a substantial addition to the permanent Keserve Fund. The 
Council decided very rightly that to secure efficient service, 
the emoluments of the staff and their terms of service should 
be placed on a firm footing. With this purpose a new scale 
of pay with gradations has been adopted, and a provident 
final pybedh has been instituted. The routine of office work 
bas been recast on a business basis; files and archieves are 
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have also received a scheme for the renovation of our paint- 
ings and I expect this work will be taken in hand during 
the current year. 

Coming now to the publication side, we have published 
this year the equivalent of 46 fascicles of the Bibliotheca Indica 
as against LO fascicles in 1923 and 7 in 1922. Four numbers 
of the Memoirs have been printed, and the Journal was main- 
tained at its usual strength. One of the most useful works in 
connection with the S8ibliotheca has been taken in hand, 
viz., the sorting and grouping of complete serial works. It 
is found in some instances like the Avadana Kalpalata, that 
some numbers of the fascicles have been completely exhausted, 
rendering thereby almost valueless from the buyer's point of 
view, the rest of the serial work. It has been arranged to put 
these works in order and, by reprinting, complete the serial 
works. We have also been active in our purchase of Arabic 
and Persian manuscripts. For the first time since very many 
years, the Society has received donations of books, the most 
valuable being the rich collection of over 100 volumes received 
as a bequest from the late Dr. N. Annandale. Cataloguing of 
books in the library is an urgent need, and steps have been 
taken to commence this work. The progress in the printing 
of catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. has been rapid. It is with 
pleasure that I record the appreciation of world-renowed 
scholars of the work of Mr. W. Ivanow in that connection. Pro- 
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J hope I have succeeded to a certain extent in defining the very 
important scientific and literary work which the Society is 
doing. We ask scholars to join us in increasing numbers and 
in carrying on the fruitful work of investigation. We ask 
laymen to come to us and derive inspiration and knowledge 
from our rich collections. We appeal to the Princes and 
Zamindars to extend their patronage to arts and science by 
large benefactions to the Society. We request our commer- 
cial Magnates to extend thoir support to the work we are doing, 
and help us by joining the Society and contributing to its 
funds. I also take this opportunity to respectfully appeal to 
the Government for further support. Our work has increased 
since the present grants were sanctioned ; we appeal for a re- 
cognition of what we have achieved and of the possibilities of 
future work. Increased Government support will bring us better 
public appreciation and more help. We ho our gracious 
Patron who is descended from a line distinguished and honour- 
ed in literature and who takes a deep and abiding interest in 
scientific pursuits, will enlighten his Government about the 
reasonableness of our request for morefunds. Ispecially make 
this request as our need is large; material improvements 
already taken in hand will cost money; any extension of the 
useful spheres of the Society's work will require funds. 
Gentlemen, I hope my pleading will not be in vain, and I 
trust with your help we will be able to show a still better 
financial position at the end of the current year. I have 
already indicated, in my short summary of last year’s activities, 
the lines along which further improvements are necessary. 
During the earlier part of my address I have emphasised the 
need for popularisation of the Society’s work. I imagine the 
abstruse nature of the researches conducted under the Society's 
auspices attracts only a limited class of people. I have given 
considerable thought to the problem of tana ening the basis of 
our work, and the practicability of effecting a sort of alliance 
between abstruse scientific research and modern * popular’ 
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we have a Member for Industries on the Viceregal Council, 
and we have Government Departments of Industries in the 
Provinces and Chambers of Commerce in our great Commer- 
cial Cities, whilst outside the P.W_D. which did not exist in 
Sir William Jones’ day we have an Indian Institution of 
Engineers which, though a youthful body, shows signs of 
virility and strength. Science and its application to industries 
is provided for in the Indian Institute of Science and the 
Indian Science Congress is materially helping to create that 
special atmosphere in India which is so essential to the 
cultivation of the scientific mind without which little pro- 
gress in this direction is possible. Though we cannot usefully 
take up work in these fields there yet remains to us the vast 
field of economic and political science in which Indians are 
now taking great interest but in which from ignorance of 
facts and of the true history of the past they are in need of 
help and guidance. India is at present amidst a wonderful 
industrial renaissance and the Asiatic Society of Bengal can 
usefully contribute toward a safe and prosperous evolution by 
earrying on scientific researches and taking the lead in clarify- 
ing the laws of economics and guiding future national policies. 
A study of the economic history of India is urgently needed 
and J would like to see the Asiatic Society of Bengal taking up 
the work of investigation and research in this essentially vital 
and important field. 

. India isat the parting of ways. We Indians are beginning 
to assume responsibility in the higher administration of our 
land. We are in the midst of numerous changes in the 
political and socio-economic world. Now that the Reforms are 
embodied in the political governance of the country and the 
status of Dominion Government is an accepted political aim 
we must diligently apply ourselves to the application of 
science to industry and improve our economic condition so as 
to bring ourselves on a level with the other civilised nations. 
We must remember that without economic prosperity and 
economic freedom we will not be considered equal partners in 
the political field by the world at large. Persistent and 
continued researches into the domain of economics will yield 
rich and fruitful results. We should not turn back from the 
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community of interests. All progressive and enlightened men 
recocnise that the hope of a prosperous and peaceful India lies 
in hearty co-operation between the two races, and science 
knows no barriers of race or clime. We can all meet here with 
a common aim and through common pursuits help in under- 
standing each other. The Society’s platform is therefore a 
great social asset in the future development of our country and 
deserves the hearty eupport of all right thinking men. 
Gentlemen, I have almost finished. I feel I cannot con- 
clude my address without acknowledging the loyal and 
unatinted support which the Council, and Sectional Secretaries 
and the Treasurer have given to me during the past year. 
My demands on their time and patience have been at times 
heavy ; but they have not failed to support me in my efforts 
to effect improvements. Above all, 1 must pay a warm tribute 
to the work of our very able General Secretary. I feel that 
Mr. Johan van Manen has rendered to the Society signal 
services which verv few people could have rendered. IT am 
honestly convinced that without bis devotion, eager enthusi- 
asm and zealous efforts the Society would not have achieved 
the success it has during the year. A great and profound 
scholar himself. Mr. van Manen has sacrificed his own literary 
work for the good of the Society. I have made unremitting 


ai form the valuable work he has done. 
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Make the Society ‘‘ popular."” Love of knowledge lies dormant 
in every human breast; rouse it and create a zeal for the 
promotion of knowledge and you will be fulfilling the test for 
admission to the ranks of the Society as laid down by our 
great Founder. In the Crusade for knowledge and enlighten- 
ment every one should be welcome and it behoves us to consider 
the world as our recruiting ground, accepting the lowly as 
much as the great with equal pleasure. Let the inscription 
on Sir William Jones’ monument speak for every one of us: 


“ Who thought none below him but the base and unjust, 
None above him but the wise and virtuous.”" 


4th February, 19265. R. N. MooxeEeRJeex. 








PATRON'S ADDRESS. 


Sprecu wy His Excettexncy Lorpo Lyrron, GoveRNOR OF 
BENGAL, AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASIATIC 
Sociery oF BENGAL ON THE 4TH oF FesrvarRy, 1925. 


Sin RaJeNnDRA Natu Mookersesb, Lapirs anD GENTLEMES, 


When I attended for the first time your Annual Meeting 
last year, I was privileged to listen to a most able speech from 
the retiring President, Dr. Annandale. His extreme modesty, 
coupled with his profound knowledge, gave special importance 
to the sound doctrines which he enunciated in his Presi- 
dential Address. The words which he used on that occasion 
have since acquired an even greater significance by the tragic 
fact that they proved to be in effect his last message to the 
world of culture and learning in India. Little did any of us 
think as we listened to his brilliant address that we were so 
soon to lose him and those of us who desire to honour his 
memory ean find no better way of doing so than to work for 
the success of this Society which was so near his heart and of 
which he was such a distinguished ornament. During his life- 
time he showed his interest in the activities of the Society by 
the offices which he held in it and by the many learned papers 
which he contributed to its journals; and at his death he gave 
further proof of his devotion to the Society's welfare by the 

legacies he has made of his private library, and of money to 
be spent on the preservation and exhibition of its artistic 
treasures. His death is, indeed, a heavy loss to the Society, 
but his example will, I hope, be an abiding stimulus to others 
to promote the culture and learning which form the surest 
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and instructive address which he has just delivered is sufficient 

vindication of the soundness of your choice in selecting him as 

President and the valuable work he has done for the Society 

during the past year has been fittingly recognized by your 

selection of him to a second year of office. His deep and 

abiding interest in the welfare of this Society is shown by the 

readiness with which, amid all his other duties, he has under- 

taken the daties of President—not as a mere title, but with 

the full determination to guide the deliberations of the Council 

and to control the destinies of the Society. Sir Rajendra 

Nath is a striking instance of the truism of which Sir Asutosh 

Mukerjee was also so remarkable an example, that those who 
have least leisure manage to devote the most time to interests 
outside their normal occupation. The benevolent activities 
in this city appear to be concentrated among a few public-. 
spirited energetic men; it would be well if others would 

emulate their enthusiasm and share with them work of which 

so much remains to be done. 

Sir Rajendra Nath has also shown his interest in the 
Society by the deep thought he has evidently devoted to the 
means for its improvement. He has clearly mapped out his 
policy and indicated the aims and ideals which he considers 
should actuate the activities of the Society. If I read his 
suggestions aright, he aims at broadening the scope of the 
Society and making it appeal to a wider circle, while at the 
same time rigidly scrutinising the principles underlying the 
conferment of its fellowships. In this way he hopes to make 
the Society more popular without sacrificing the high standard 
which it always enjoyed. I hope that the suggestions Sir 
Rajendra Nath has tentatively thrown out for the end he has 
in view will receive the careful consideration they deserve. 
For, in this way perhaps, we shall see not only a restoration 
of its financial position and the extension of its scholarly work, 
but also the re-establishment of the Society in its place of 
pre-eminence—the final authority on problems affecting man 
and nature in Asia. A Society such as this must not trade 
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in research and scholarship ‘This Society is as it were a 
clearing house of knowledge, and unless its organization 
is placed on a business footing, its books maintained in good 
order and the administration managed economically in respect 
of time, labour, and money, we cannot expect the maximum of 
efficiency on its research side. The relationship between the 
business and technical or literary aspecta of any learned 
society would make an interesting study, but it must be con- 
ceded that unless the foundations of business methods are laid 
deep and firmly the builders collaborating in the construction 
of the building will be handicapped and will have less scope 
for using their materials to advantage. You do not expect the 
best architect to be his own builder or engineer, and yet this is 
the mistake learned societies s0 frequently make in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. The appointment as General 
Secretary of Mr. van Manen, indicated the Society's recognition 
that business methods and scholarship must go hand in band. 
In fact Mr. van Manen is himself an epitome of what the 
Society should be—a combination of practical business capacity 
and scholarly brilliance—and it was, perhaps, because the 
necessity of placing the Society on a businesslike footing was 
so urgent, that this aspect of the combination was further 
emphasised by the appointment of Sir Rajendra Nath as 
President. It has certainly been in the best interests of the 
. Society that so eminent a businessman should have been 
elected its President and the appointment has been thoroughly 
justified. I hope that the progress made during his second 

year will be as satisfactory as that made in 1924. 
I should like to mention just a few achievements, some 
of the more notable reforms in the internal administration of 
: Society. reforms which will make for the easier and more 
: efficient management of the Society and for the greater accessi- 

; bility of its vast treasure. 

. When I addressed this Society last year, I was able to 
he - oint to three ks gma J achievements and | called attention 
% to two notable needs. These achievements were the thorough 
at agen renovation of the buildings, the re-organization in the adminis- 
a tration of the Society and the increase in its membership : 
_ these three achievements, which are achievements on the 
“material side, represent the beginning of a new era for the 
wie ety. ‘They are assets, the value of which will be appre- 


iated w ore and more as time goes on, although their benefits 
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and so on; another important and far-reaching reform is 
the introduction of fixed scales of pay and promotion and the 
inauguration of a provident fund forthe stafl. A fixed compre. 
hensive policy governs these changes and has been substituted 
for a haphazard series of measures improvised to meet occa- 
sions as they arise. 

The needs to which 1 referred last year were a further 
increase in membership (for, as I have said, a substantial 
increase was one of the achievements of the year) and facilities 
for the preservation and dispiny of the Society's valuable 
treasures to the best advantage. The first of the needs has 
been satisfied. Records have been created not only in the 
number of new elections, but also in the net increase during 
the year: I hope that this increased interest will be main- 
taimed and that the Society will obtain the hundred additional 
members still required to constitute a record in total mem- 
bership. This is something definite and inspiring to work for. 
| am encouraged by the very satisfactory response which was 
made to my appeal for new members last year to renew that 
appeal on this occasion to all those interested in culture 
and intellectual pursuits—whatever their occupation or race, 
whether official or non-official, experts or laymen-——to join the 
Society, so that its membership in 1925 may surpass all 
previous records. 

The other need—the preservation and display of the 
Society's valuable treasures—has also been largely met and the 
General Secretary's report tells us of the satisfactory progress 
that has been made in this direction 
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| Other outstanding achievements of the year have been 
the very satisfactory progress made with the Bibliotheca 
Indica and the Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts. 

The year then has been a very satisfatory one not only 
because of the immediate output of scholarly work and the 
re-organization of the Society on a business basis, but even 
more <6 irom the promise of greater achievements, which this 
very re-organization holds out. The work of the last two 
years has been like that of the town planner, who has to 
demolish old buildings, which have been set down at hapha- 
gard without reference to the lay out of the whole city, in 
order that the architects and builders may have full scope for 
their art. 

In conclusion, | appeal again not merely to scholars and 
research workers, but to all who are interested in the cultiva- 
tion of the mind and of the buman arts, or in the pursuit of 


science, to join this Society. They will thus not only benefit 


themselves, but also help. no less effectively because indirectly, 
in increasing the sum of human knowledge and the credit of 
Bengal in the world of culture. Sir Rajendra Nath’s connec- 
tion with the Society is a guarantee that it will be administered 
on economical and efficient lines and the policy he has outlined 


should give us confidence in the high ideals that will continue 


to inspire the Society. 
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Officers and Members of Council 


of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1925, as elected and 
announced in the Annual Meeting, February 4th, 1925. 


President. 
Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, K.C LE., K.C.V.O. 


Vice- Presidents. 


The Hon'ble Justice Sir W. EB. Greaves, Kt., Bar-at-Law. 
Dr. Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari. Kt., M.A., M.C.S. 

©. V. Raman, Exqg., MA. D.Sc., F_R.S. 

Major H. W. Acton, M.R.C§S , L.R.C.P., I.MS. 


Secrelartes and Treasurer. 


General Secretary :—Johan van Manen, Esq. 

Treasurer :-—Baini Prashad, Esq., D.Se. 

Philological Secretary :—Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, C.1.E., M.A., F_A.S.B. 

Joint Philological Sag A :-—Shamsu'l ‘Olam& Mawlavi 
M. Hidaiyat —. Peet aaeae Sones eared 

iology :—Sunder ora, Esq., D.Sc. 
NNoctetarics > 4 Physical Science:—W. A. K. Christie, 


a Esq, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.G.S., F-AS.B. 
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Medical Secretary.:—Major R, Knowles; LMS: . . 4 > ee 
Library Secretary :—G. H. Tipper, Esq., M.A. F.GS., 0 
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EXHIBITION ANNUAL MEETING. 


List oF Exwinits SHOWN AFTER THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE ASIATIC Society oF BENGAL, ON THE 4TH 
FEBRUARY, 1925. 


l. Exninitrenp py Str R. N. Mookersee. 


(1) Screen with four embossed metal plaques representing four 
members of Akbar’s House. Hyderabad work. 
(2) Qudsiyya Begum, wife of Muhammad Shah, lsth century. 
(6) Jalélo’d-Din Muhammad Akbar Pidshih (1551-1605). 
(¢) Niirjahan Begum, wife of Jahf@ngir (died im 1645). 
(@) Sultin Abt Said Mirzi b. Muhammad Mirzé, Sultin of 
Herat, 1452-1409, great-great-grandfather of Akbar. 


(2) Carved ivory box with portraits and descriptive inscriptions. 


(a) Abmad Shé&h, Sultin of Dihl, 1745-1754. 

(+) Wiliyat-Shaih, « prince, iSth century. 

(c) Baba Farid, «a famous Chishti saint, died in 1266. 

id) Makhdiim Shah, a saint. 

(¢) Shaykh Sadi, the famous Persian poct, died in 1291. 

(/) Khwaja Qutbu'd-Din, a famous wimeny? tii saint, died im 1235. 


a * 
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2. Exnirmeitep sy THe Groroaicat Survey or INp1Ia. 
(1) Two portions of a Meteorite. 


te ‘ Fallen down in the nei bourhood of Gupta Brindaban, 
ia,  Mymensingh District, on the 7th of A . 1924, on the estate of 
ee oS. . ‘The Hon'ble Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi, w o has kindly consented 
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(7) Photograph of a Fossil Tree. 


Probably the largest ever found. The tree (Dadoxylon sp.) 
was excavated in 1924 from the Panchet stage of the Gondwana 
system near Asansol, It is 73 ft. in length and from | ft. 2 in. to 
= it. 7 in. in diameter, It is now being mounted in the Geological 
Section of the Indian Museum. 


(8) A map, compiled by G. E. Pilgrim, of paris of Europe, Asia 
and Africa, showing the migrations of the mammals in past ages. 


The maramals are believed to have migrated from one country 
to another at certain definite geological periods, determined by 
the presence of temporary land connections. ‘The Migratory 
routes of each period are represented on the chart by lines of a 
distinctive colour. The adaptive centre or place of origin of each 
group of mammals is tinted in pink. 


3. ExHiIerrep By THE ZOOLOGICAL Survey or INDIA. 


(1) Copies of the illustrations of the fishes of the Ganges prepared 
tn Calcutta under the supervision of Dr. Hamilton-Buchanan in 
the early part of the LOth century. 


The original illustrations, which are aleo exhibited side by side 
with the copies, are in a poor condition and are deteriorating at a 
rapid rate. The drawings are very valuable and are constantly 
required for reference for any work on the freshwater fishes of 
the Ganges. It was therefore decided, with the approval of the 
Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, to whom the originals 
were transferred by the Government of India about 1860, to 
ge copies of all the figures made by the pe aie Survey of - 

ndia for their own li . The eopies exhibited have 
made by Babu A. C. Chowdhury, one of the artists of the Zoolo- 
India. 


gical Survey of 
(2) Some Exhibits jrom the Invertebrate Gallery of the Indian 
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Muharmmadan Laws may be asked for from hie Executor 
(H.D. Pub. Con., 2nd May, 1704, No. 1.) 
(3) A miscellaneous collection of documents of historical interest. 
(4) A miscellaneous collection of views and pictures of interest, 


5. ExHIBITED BY THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


IUustrations of the Societys Ojfice Work. 


(1) Publications of 1924. 
ia) Bibliotheca Indiva. 
(4) Catalogues. 
(c) Miscellaneous. 
(d) Journal. 
(¢) Memoirs. 
Cf) Indian Science a Soa 
(2) Publications in the Press, incomplete advance copies 
books in the making. Proofs and copy for Journal and 
Memoirs. 
(3) The Zafar Nama, one of the 240 publications in the Biblio- 
theca Indica : stock in hand 40 years after completion. 
(4) The bound Office file-copy of the Bibliotheca Indica from 
1868-1924. 
(5) Arabic and Persian MSS. bound during the last quarter of 
i924. 
(6) Arabic and Persian MSS. acquired in 1924. 
(7) Numerical file of duplicates of outgoing letters, six monthr. 
letter-books, 300 letters monthly. 
(8S) The Council and Committee Cireulara of 1924. 
(9) Price-list« and notices. 


G. EXHIBITED BY THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


(1) Documents concerning Dr. John Leyden, 1775-1811. 


Dr. Leyden, a Scotaman, a remarkable linguist of his time, 
arrived in Calcutta on February Sth, 1800, resided thore til 
1811, when he left for Java, where he died in the same year, F 
joined the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1807, and acted as ites 
ty Secretary in 1810. He was « prolific writer and contri- 
buted two papers to the Asiatick Researches (Vols. X and XI). 
A contemporary wrote of him : : 

‘He quite revived the Asiatic Society, which for some time 
before had slumbered, and bg new re into it *g yhes nea 
himself, and still more what he was cause of others doing. 

if ; epentie or utility projected in his time 


‘* 
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duced from o rare original in Lucknow, was presented, in 1924, to 
the Society by Mr, Prayag Dayal of Lucknow. The two editions 
of the Biographical Dictionary are also oxhibited. 


(3) Portrait of Sit Henry Hubert Hayden (1869-1925). 

A distinguished Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a 
Member from 1897, a Fellow from 1911, for 9 years a Member of 
Council, and President for 1917 and 1918 Sir Henry Hubert 
Hayden, a geologist by profession, was killed in a mountaineering 
accident in Switzerland. The portrait was presented to the 
Society, in 1924, by Dr. E. H. Pascoe. 


7. Exnrerren py S. R. Bose. 


Exhibits of Cultures of hard fungi and edible mushrooms. 


(1) Fruactification of Trometus gibbosa, in artificial culture in tubes, 
flasks and on wood blocks. 

(2) Monosporus cultures of Polyporus adustus, stereum hirsutum, 
etc., on wood blocks. 

(3) Pairing of monosporus cultures. 

(4) Spore-culture of edible mushroom Agaricus cam pestres, 

(5) Destructive effect of Polyporus shorea on wood of Sal, Shorea 
robusta. 


8. Exxu»reirepv ny U. N. BRAHMACHARI. 


Khiradnama-i-Sikandari, in Persian, by Jami, the famous 
‘Persian poet, who died in 1492. 
‘The manuscript has been written at Bukhira, in the beginning 
‘Ali, It came 
to India and was purchased for 3,000 rupees for the library 
of Sha&hjehin, on the day of his ascension to the throne, the 
Sth Jumiada II, pak oar lath Fobriiary 1038. = 
It vestneig two ful ctures at tho beginning and is very 
Seer alt tuscoate 


artistically ilanm 
There are in it seals of several high officials and the axhoRDe et 
as follow 
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(2) Portrait of Dara Shikoh. 


Portrait of Prince Dara Shikoh, the eldest son of the Emperor 
Shah Jaban. Signed by Hunhar, a leading artist of the Mughal 
Court, and painted by him about A.D. 16590, 


10. Exurerren py Mrss M. C. CLeGHorn. 


Specimens of two generations of a long staple cotton grown 
successfully in Bengal. 

This cotton bears a «trong resemblance to the original drawing of 
the Dacca cotton preserved in the Herbarium Library at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. As far as tho general facies 
goes it would appear to come near that species, even to the 
presonce of three ds on some of the leaves which is one of the 
characters of the Dacca cotton. 

In 1923, the Secretary for Agriculture and Industrics had some 
ef the cotton from this plant tested at the Serampore Weaving 
aay tn and he wrote regarding it ** the cotton has spun beauti- 

ah 


ll. Exuererrep py Miss O. CLEGHORN. 


Telescopic drawing in water colour of method of cross~pollination 
of Semul Cotton trees by Pied Mynahs. 
Note the horizontal position of the lowering branches usually 
aS in trees, the flowers of which are pollinated by birds and 
ts. 


12. Exarsrrep py Hem Caanpra Das-Gupta. 


pe A Map of India showing the distribution of meteorites. 

The number of the recorded falla of meteorites in India is over 
one hundred. Tho localities of these falls, with the exception of 
te. a vory few, have been indicated on this map chiefly by referring 
us to the head-quarters of the districts within which the falls took 





‘ - a - place. 

hae 13. Exurerrep ny Harir Ketsxna Des. 
Diamond Stars and Medals. 

reall ts Awarded to Faje Apurva Krishna Deb Bahadur (1516-1867) 





(1) ‘Two diamond stars, from the Court. 
Gold Medal, from the Imperial Moghul Court. 


14. Exumrren ny Tue Rey. H. Hosten, S.J. 
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show the methods of ornamentation used during the period in 
what may be called the éditions de luxe usually propared for prin - 
oes anc noblemen. Almost all of these vignettes, or ‘ unwarnes, are 
exeouted in the atyle which became the fashion in the court cir- 
cles of the Persian Timurides of Herat, carly in the XVIth 
century. Only one, the firat in the list, was apparently prepared 
by some local Indian Artist, betore the date of tho others, It 
shows a great difference in pattern, and expecially in the mateh- 
ing of the colours, quite foreign to the spirit of Persian art, 

lL. (421/Na 69.) Dated 882 A.H./1477 A.D. India, 

2. (13S6/E 8.) Dated 923 A.H./1517 A.D. Eastern Persia. 

3. (648S/Na 75.) seo he the middle of the Eastern Persia. 

A Vie. 

‘ (S72/Nb 47.) Dated 050 A.H./1543 A.D. Eastern Persia. 

5 (O12/Nd 4.) End of the X Vie, Turkestan. 

6. (S555/Na 44.) End of the XViJe, India. 

7. (33/D 155.) End of the XVIe. Inclia. 

8S. (643/Nb72,) Dated 999 A.H./1591 A.D. India. 

%. (690/Na 159.) Dated 1022 A.H./1613 A.D., copied in the lilb- 


rary of Quth-Sh&hs at Golconda. 
10. (1249/00 20.) Dated 1029 ALH. /1620 A.D, India. 
lk. (12D 202.) Beginning of the X VIle. India. 
IZ. (651/Ne 21.) Dated 1041 ALH./1631 A.D. India. 
Is. (7O3/Nb 70.) Dated 1042 A.H./1632 A.D. Bijapir. 
14. aeces 2.) Dated 1050 A.H./1640 A.D. India. 
16, (l248°E 194.) Dated 1050 A.H./1640 A.D. India. 
16. (585) Nb 65.) Dated LOTS A.H./1663 A.D. India. 
l7. (1256/E 146.) End of the XVIle. India. — 


16. Exsaisitep py JOHAN VAN MANEN. 


Two Tibetan Paintings, views of Lhasa and Tashilhunpo. 
(a) View of the central portion of Lhasa, with the Potala 
Palace, the * Cathedral,” and several other items of fm- 
Vidw of the central port { Tashilhunpo, the monastery 
b iow e cent ion of Tas un © 

oe higatee, with the mausolea of thie Hive ‘Teehu-lamas . 

ana other important features taken in. 
Specially painted on commission by present-day artists. In- 
teresting as commentaries on the written descriptions of the two 


places. 


17. EXHIBITED BY Mesrove J. Sern 





‘= | A collection of rare Armenian Books and MSS. 
Sy ea (1) The first edition of the Armonian Bible, printed with illustrations aAl 
theesipawee? 2 (2) ‘Tho Armenian Biblo printed at Serampore by the Baptist Mission ree 
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(6) The firet Armenian Journal in the world, called the Azdarer (the 
Intelligencer), edited, printed and published at Madras, in 1794, 
by the Rev. Arratoon Shumaron, the Vicar of the Armenian 
Church of Madras for 40 years. 

(7) The firet Armenian book printed in Caloutta in 1796 by the 
Rev. Joseph Stephen, the Vicar of the Armenian Church of 
Caloutta, 

(8) The History of Armenia by Mosea Chorenensis, the rege 
Herodotus, printed in Latin with the Annenian text in 1736, at 
London, by George and Williarn Whiston. 

(9) A Map of Armenia in_ the Armonian language, engraved and 
printed at Venice in 1751. 

(10) An autograph letter of the late Mr. William Ewart Gladstone— 
the Grand Old Man of England—to the author of the * Hi 
of the Armenians in India’ (Mesrovb J. Seth), dated “ Hawarden 
Castle,”’ leat May, 1806. 


i8. Exuterrep py BanapuR SINGH SUINGHI. 


(1) Sword. 
Inscription : ‘‘ Presented by the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Wellesley, Governor-General of India, to Major Allan, puty 
Quarter-Master-General of the Army before Seringapatam.”"’ 


(2) Medals. 
(a) Mysore War Medal, L799. 
(6) Commemoration Medal ge Ly: Lord Cornwallis receiving 
the two sons of Tippu Sultan as Hostages, 1793. 


a) 1591 A.D., bearing tho seal of Emperor Akbar, confirming 
o B andas in the office of Governor of 


(6) 1726 A.D., bearing the seal of Abu ie eae 
ene Sheo Narayan in the office of Governor of 


(4) orcas a 
r ee rps by a frame containing the 
(b Durbar of E (Emperor Se 
2 Ba Pinta ee Aurangzeb, Narang, viewing an elephant fight. 
(5) Albums. | 
ok Ghori Timuride Emperor, fro for Shah big tad ee cis er 
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as Pramatesvari, to the Bara Raja or chicf king and caused coins 
to be struck jointly in her and his name. On her death, in 
1731, Sib Singh married her sister Ambika, whom he made Bara 
Raja, but she also died, in 1741. Next he made another queen, 
beewari, Bara Raja. So coins are to be found in the names of 
Sib sa ge three queens, Two coins are hore exhibited with the 
name of Sib Singh's two queens, Phuleswari and Sarbeswari. 
Phuleewari’s coin from 1647 Saka to 1651, e., 1725-26 to 
1730 A.D. 
Ambika’s coin from 1732 to 1744 A.D. 
Sarbeswari’s coin frorm 1741 to 1744 A.D. 
Pramatta Singh reigned from 1744 to 1751 A.D. 
Laksmi Singh reigned from 1769 to 1780 A.D. 
(1) Phuleswari’s coin, 1647 Saka, ie., 1725-26 A.D, 
(2) Sarbeswari's coin, 1664 Saka, é.¢., 1742-43 A.D. 
i Prarmatta Singh's coin, 1668 Saka, ¢.¢., 1746-47 A.D. 
(4) Pramatta Singh's coin, 1672 Saka, #.¢., 1750-51 A.D. 
(5) Laksmi Singh’s coin, 1692 Saka, #.c., 1770-71 A.D. 
(6) and (7) These two small coins are said to be of Koch Kings. 
coins wore brought from Assam by Babu Bijoy Bhusan 
Ghose Chaudhury, 


20. Exnrmrrep By J. A. CHAPMAN. 
Five Persian Manuscripts. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1924. 


The Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal has the 
honour to submit the following report on the state of the 
Society's affairs during the year ending 31st December, 1924. 


Ordinary Members. 


The calculated total of Ordinary Members on the roll of 
the Society at the close of 1924 was 412 as against 340 at the 
close of 1923. This means a net increase of 72 during the vear, 
which exceeds by far any previous annual increase. The 
number of new elections also constituted a record, 103, by 
which for the first time in the history of the Society the 
hundred-mark has been passed. Gains and losses during the 
year were as follows :— 


Caina. Losate, 
Old elections taken up ee 8 4 plications withdrawn eel. 
Now elections .. mee} | Elections lapsed .. a 
| 9 not yet taken up 
(carried forward) .. 7 
| Deaths ** “7 7 
| eernee one es oy. =22 
Rule 3 = ¥ 0 
| Rule aa 7, * -* 4 
Total .. .. -111 | Potai ~.. a <<; 80 


Initial total, 340; net gain, 72; final total, 412. 


With the year's gain the loss in Membership during the 
‘er Mead eto nine years has been wiped out, and there is now only 
= od of nine years in the history of the Society (1907—L915) 
= tpiree ducing which we have had a higher membership total. In 
ss order to sur even these years in numbers we need a 
ewe » hundred additional Members. It is hoped that next year will 
ss sees a further increase, so that not the past but the living 
| present: may be the holder of the record. There is still ample 
scope for the extension of our Membership in the mofussil and 
3 Regt whereas we have reason to be satisfied with the support 
w have from the residents of Calcutta. 
us calculated: total is, however, not yet absolutely reli- 
/ ca St last year 's register showed the 
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scription and consequent suspension of Membership, together 
with the absence of an annual check on the vit@ of life- 
Members, result in producing a floating margin of indefinite 
membership which easily leads to error in the absence of a 
rigid periodical cross-check of the despatch and financial 
registers. 

The introduction of the practice of asking for an annual 
signature from life-Members and absent Members seems 
desirable. | 

In order to provide at least one safe-guard in the matter, 
an abbreviated chronological list of Ordinary Members has 
been added to the fuller alphabetical one. This enables us 
to scrutinise with greater ease the names which each year are 
likely to demand removal. 

As mentioned in last year's report improyement in the 
method of keeping our membership register had become an 
urgent necessity. During the year a carefully planned card 
register has been introduced, which by the end of the year had 
been written up to date. This new register has still to be 
checked off with the financial and despatch books, which work, 
it is hoped, will be finished early in the new year. After that 
a similar cross-check has to be repeated annually. 


Associate Members. 
During 1924 two new Associate Members were elected : 


Mr. Wladimir I vanow. 
Pandit Kamal Krishna Smrititirtha. 


We lost one by death: 
Shams-ul-Ulama Ahmad Abdul Aziz (1910). 


On the Sth March all those Associate Members due for 
re-election (Rule 2c), were re-elected for a further period of 


five years. ‘T. ) , 
The present number stands at 12; statutory maximum 15. 


Ordinary Fellows. — | 
In 1924 no Ordinary Fellows of the Society were elected. 
We lost 2 by death: ee ee 
7 = Dr. N. Annandale (1910). = © ee ee eee RP B+ - 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee (1910), 
the number of Ordinary Fellows 
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Honorary Fellows. 


During the year news reached our office of the death 
(which had taken place several years ago) of: 


Dr. Jules Janssen (1879). 


No Honorary Fellows were elected, but the Council, in the 
December General Meeting, proposed for election Professor 
Sten Konow, of Kristiania, Norway, who was definitely declar- 
ed elected in the January General Meeting, 1925. 

At the end of 1924 the number of Honorary Fellows was 27. 
Statutory maximum 30. 


Office Bearers. 


Whilst the previous year had been one of the most stable 
periods in our history under this heading, the present year was 
one of unprecedented change, showing the paramount 
necessity for a sufficiently large permanent element in our 
administration. We lost through death first Dr. Annandale, 
occupying the post of Anthropological Secretary, and then 
Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, a Vice-President. Mr. B.C. Majumdar ~ 
was elected Anthropological Secretary from the 7th May. 
The place of Sir Asutosh was kept unoccupied in token of 
respect for his memory. Dr. Christie resigned his post as 
Physical Science Secretary in April. on account of impending 
absence from India, and Mr. P. C. Mahalanobis was elected in 
his place from the 7th May. On the same date Major H. W. 
Acton was elected Member of Council in the place of 
Mr. P. C. Mahalanobis. Dr. Raman, also on account of 
impending absence from India, resigned the Honorary 


thus caused amongst the Members of Council was filled by 
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Society brought with it increased demands on its office 
Further extension of the office-staff in the future has to be 
contemplated, but it is legitimate to demand that financially 
productive work shall first bring such increased income to the 
Society that it may meet the additional expense under this 
pee It looks, however, as if this is by no means an impossi- 
bility. 

The following changes in the clerical staff of the office took 
place during the year :— 

B. V. Swaminathan was appointed file clerk on 24th April, 
1924, and resigned on Iith July, 1924. In his stead C. K. 
Venkatesvaran was appointed file clerk from 15th July, 1924, 
and he resigned on rd October, 1924. From 3rd October, 1924, 
Salimuddin, Duftri in the Arabic and Persian Department, was 
promoted file clerk, on probation, a post he held till the end 
of the year. 

Khagendra Nath Ghose, typist, resigned on Ist May, 1f24, 
and in his place Nakuleshwar Gupta was appointed from 
Sth May, 1924. 

B. M. Chakravarty was appointed on LIlth November, 1924, 
for six months in the first instance, on special duty, to bring 
order in the old files and documents, and into the stockroom 
of the Society. 

Babu Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee a pensioner of the 
Society. former Asst. Librarian, died at the end of the year. 

The appointment of an extra clerk to be put on special 
duty in connection with the completion of a revised and up- 
to-date Library Catalogue was sanctioned, and a provisional 
appointment on probation has been made with effect from the 
beginning of the new year. 

The difficult questions of leave and holidays, held over 
from last year, were finally solved by definite rulings of 
the Council; the office Holidays being fixed to be those of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, holidays marked blue to be 
holidays by right, and holidays marked red to be granted 
at the discretion of the General Ba 

In the subordinate staff some oba ge 
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Government Grants date from decades ago, and as a great 
number of our Exchange relations and the publications in the 
Bibliotheca Indica were begun many years back, this disorder 
in old files is a serious handicap to the smooth working of the 
oftice, in many respects entailing grave consequences. Two 
file clerks served for short periods during the year without 
fully satisfactory results, and still the difficulty is not finally 
solved. Close attention is still meeded with regard to this 
branch of our administration. 

At the end of the year a complete card-register of our 
Membership was set up, and this was an important step in the 
right direction. It has, however, to be followed by a similar 
step with regard to our Exchanges, our free distribution List, 
and our despatch registers. Furthermore, it needs to be supple- 
mented by a minute annual cross-check of the financial and 
despatch books. .'There is here still much to be achieved 
before perfection is reached. 

During the year two important improvements were mtro- 
duced with regard to the staff. First, fixed scales of pay and 
promotion and regarding over-time work were drawn up for the 
entire staff, and secondly, a Provident Fund was instituted. 
Both measures had been long over-due. 

It is pleasant that a decided improvement in the spirit of 
the staff can be recorded, as well as very satisfactory work 
performed by several of its Members. 

One improvement made during the year was the introduc- 
tion of the system of typing all outgoing letters in triplicate 
so that we were able to keep a numerical file in addition to 
the subject and name files. 

During the year several office circulars and forms ran 
out simultaneously and had to be reprinted in haste. In this 
connection a stock-book of such matter, and especially of office 
stationery, has to be introduced. 

The administration of these two details has hitherto been 
most haphazard and neither has a proper check on legitimate 
use been possible, nor foresight with regard to_ need of 
replenishing exhausted stocks. This has to be remedied. 

A great and important desideratum under this head is the 
»mpilation of a complete Office Manual, recording routine 
oa = of which the 
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Manual which, being indispensible, should prove of the 
greatest use to tlhe Society's administration. 


Council. 


On the proposal of the President a set of Rules of 
Procedure for conducting the meetings of the Council was 
adopted. 

Conform Rule 48f of the Society's Rules, prescribing the 
inclusion of an abstract of the Council's Minutes during the 
year in the Annual Report, such an abstract was appended to 
the report for 1923 and will be henceforth regularly joined to 


future Annual Reports. The prescription had failed to be 
obseryed for several vears. 


Finance Committee. 


On the proposal of the President the Finance Committee, 
Meetings were convened separately from the Council Meetings, 
and the Committee surveyed in detail the financial position and 
policies of the Society. As a result several recommendations 
were made to Council which were generally adopted. A receipt 
book for use by the Collecting Sircar was introduced; a Provi- 
dent Fund for the staff was introduced: the position of the 
various Funds of the Society was investigated; the safe 
custody receipts for securities of the Society held by the 
bank were revised and completed ; the securities held by the 
Imperial Bank were transferred from the Head Office to the 
Park Street Branch Office; the arrears in subscriptions of 
Members were completely checked off; an overtime pay scale 
was fixed; the print number of the various publications of the ; 
Society was revised; double entry book-keeping was tatro- 
duced: a mid-year audit was effected ; staff-pay was fixed on 
a regular basis with fixed increments; the securities held for 
the various Funds were re-adjusted ; additional budget grants 
were made of Rs. 6,000 to publications, Rs. 7,500 to steel 
| shelving, Rs. 500 to chairs, Rs. 300 to completion of the set of 
ss Pali Text Society Publications, Rs. 200 to binding; a general 
ss Publication Fand was instituted to which all sale proceeds of | 
ss al the Society’s publications will be credited; and addition: 1 
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needs careful attention and preparation, but could not be taken 
up during the vear, 

In the meantime the Rule Book, having become exhausted, 
had to be reprinted without delay, and the new edition has 
been brought out anrevised, pending any future revision to be 
determined upon, 


Indian Science Congress. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Indian Science 
Congress was held at Bangalore, from January l4th to 19th, 
1924, under the patronage of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore, C.C.8.1., G.B.E. Dr. N. Annandale, C.1.E., F.A.S_B.., 
was President. The Proceedings of the Tenth Congress, held 
in Lucknow, were published in June, 1924. As decided last 
year, it was treated as an independent publication with its 
own title-page and page-numbering. Full indexes, a list of 
Contents and a list of Members were appended. The publica 
tion ran to about 300 pages print. By strenuous endeavour 
the Proceedings of the Eleventh Congress were published in 
December, 1924, and distributed in the same month. The 
publication contained 278 pages. The hopes expressed in last 
year’s report have thus been realised, and the arrears in the 
publication of the Proceedings have been made good. 

During the latter months, the usual administrative work, 
entailing strenuous labour, in connection with the next session 
(Twelfth Congress), to be held in Benares, was performed by 
the Society's Office. 2 

As in previous years it was again felt that the time-limit 
for the acceptance of Abstracts and for the fixing of the pro- 
gramme was put_too close to the date of meeting. The rush of 


« = i a 


. work at the end of the year with its Christmas and New Year's 
_  ~~—~-—s holidays is too great. 
er ¥y As usual the Society contributed half the cost of the 


publication amounting to an annual gaant of about Rs 1,000. 
"The Hon. General Secretaries of the Congress during the 
= year were Dr. J. L. Simonsen, D.Se., F-I.C., F.A.S.B. and 
—s«#Professor C. V. Raman, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Professor Raman 
-—s« tendered his resignation in April on account of prolonged 
Sh in his place Professor S. P. Agharkar, 











for the remainder of the year. ' 
ration of the Congress, when not in 
« hitherto, attended to by the office of the 
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under the Indian Museum Act, X, of 1910. The vacancy was 
worl the election to the post of MM. Hara Prasad Shastri, 
in July. 


Kamala Lectureship. 


Early in 1924 Sir Asutosh Mukherjee established a lecture- 
ship, under the above; name, in memory of his deceased 
daughter. ‘The lectureship is administered by the Calcutta 
University. A Special Committee of five members is annually 
appointed to recommend the year’s lecturer. In his letter 
offering the gift to the Calcutta University, Sir Asutosh deter- 
mined that one of these five members shall be nominated by 
the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The Council 
have this year nominated MM. Hara Prasad Shastri to serve on 
this special Committee as their representative. 


Deputations. 


Lhe Society received the following invitations to be repre- 
sented at various functions of public bodies :— 

Société Linnéenne de Normandie, and Société des Antiquaires de 
Normandie, at Caen, Celebration of their Centenary in May and 
June, 1924. 

Union Géographique Internationale, International Geographical 
Congress, Cairo, at a date in 1925 to be definitely fixed later on. 

Société Géologique de Belgique, Fiftieth Anniversary of its founda- 
tion, Liege, July, 1924. ; 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Contenary Celebration, Sep- 


termnber, 1924. 
Societas Adriatica Scientiarum Naturalium, Celebration Fiftieth 


Anniversary, Trieste, Decermber, 1024. 
The Council decided to invite Dr. W. A. K. Christie to 
represent the Society at the meetings at Caen and Liege. A 
decision concerning the meeting at Cairo was postponed pend- 
ing receipt of notification of its definite date. No personal 
ntation could be arranged for the Philadelphia Meeting, vom 
but it was decided to send a letter of congratulations. Notice =~ — 





of the meeting at Trieste was received too late toreplyin time 
for it. " h 
Dr. Christie found himself able, whilst in Europe, to 4 
attend the functions at Caen and Liege and a brief report tay 
ss eoncerning the meetings is inserted separately in the Proceed~ A as 
ings for the year. = nar 
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Elliott Prize for Scientific Research. 


No award has been arranged for during 1924, and during 
1925 provision should be made for the award of prizes for 
1994 and 1925. The subjects for these years have to be: (1) 
Physics, and (2) Geology and Biology (including Pathology 
and Physiology ). 


Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and Dr. Annandale Memorials. 


On the proposal of the President it was resolved to take 
steps to perpetuate the memory of both distinguished Members. 
A sub-committee was formed for the purpose. Two separate 
memorial funds were opened to which subscriptions were 
invited, and early next year the Committee will place before 
Council its recommendations as to the form it recommends 
that the memorials should most suitably take. 


Society’s Premises and Property. 


No greatly important matters have to be recorded under 
this heading for the year. The major building operations 
of last year left only residual details to be attended to in 

nc the beginning of the year. A matter which, however, may be 
i noted and put on record for action whenever It can be attended 
| to is the suggestion of our builders that premises of the size of 
t= ours really need a special caretaker to supervise cleaning and 
~~ upkeep. At present we have cleaners but in the absence 
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The microscope and magic lantern connection and its 
resistance board were remodelled and the electrical table- 
lamps renewed. Water-taps for gardening and cleaning pur- 
poses were installed in the grounds. 

The President generously arranged that before the Council 
Meetings tea should be provided to the Council Members, and 
presented for this purpose a complete tea-set with accessories 
and an almirah to hold them. 

Two desiderata under this heading are an adequate 
pigeon-hole Journal cabinet to hold the current numbers of 
the 200 Journals we receive, and to facilitate their display 
to and use by the members: and, secondly, some kind of 
modern and adequate duplicator machine, urgently needed 
for the great number of Circulars, Council and Committee 
programmes and convening and other notices which have to 
be sent out from the office. 


Accommodation. 


The problem of disposing, to the best advantage, of the 
available room in the Society’s building calls for careful 
consideration. It is contemplated to set a room apart as a 
retiring room for members. The room is available, but its 
present contents have first to be removed, which is dependent 
on a final re-arrangement of the library collections, part of 
which are now stored there. At the time of the re-building of 
our premises the present disposition of our library rooms was 
taken for granted, but experience has since made it clear that 
it is desirable to keep the whole office staff near together, 
on the same floor, without encroaching unduly on the general 
rooms which should be kept entirely at the disposal of the 
members and reserved for the meetings. Part of the room on 
the first floor now used for library shelving might more 
advantageously be used as an office-staff room. Before a final 
extension of the new steel-shelving in the Library is installed 
all factors must be carefully taken into account to enable 
us to arrive at the most satisfactory decision. 

Last year's removal from the general rooms, landings, 
hall and corridor, of several cases and pieces of furniture have 
restored the advantages and appearance of their spaciousness, 
‘but has at the same time temporarily overcrowded some 
of the smaller rooms. This matter has now to be taken up. 





Artistic and Historical 
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as to examination, cleaning and revarnishing. On the basis of 
the result obtained the Committee will recommend periodical 
examination and cleaning of the other pictures in turns, with 
a definite estimate of costs. The first four selected paintings 
are now in hand. 

_ During the year u large and valuable painting by Domeni- 
china fell down in the night and was badly damaged. The 
picture was repaired, reframed, and at the same time re- 
varnished and cleaned, with excellent results 

Dr. Annandale bequeathed in his will a sum of £100 to 
the Society to be set apart for expenditure in connection with 
the preservation and exhibition of the Society's Artistic and 
Historical collections. ‘This sum has been received and has 
been ear-marked for its purpose. 

It was also decided to compile and publish as soon as 


practicable an up-to-date descriptive catalogue of the Society's 
possessions under this heading. 


Presentations, Donations, and Legacies. 


During the year the Society received a legacy of £100 
bequeathed by Dr. Annandale, and a donation of Rs, 500 
from the same, both dealt with elsewhere in this report. 

The Library received gifts of Dr. Annandale’s private 
library and 35 volumes presented by Mr. A- Howard. Both 
gifts are more fully mentioned under the heading Library. 

Dr. E. H. Pascoe presented the Society with a suitably 
framed life-size photograph of the late Sir H. H Hayden, a 
past President of the Society. 

Mr. Prayag Dal presented a photograph of the late Mr. T. 
W. Beale, a former relation of the Society. 

The Controller of Printing, Stationary and Stamps, India, 
presented a mounted collection of specimens of old Indian 
postage stamps. 


Library. 











was the carrying out of the 
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installation in this room during the coming year at a cost of 
about Rs. 6,000. It is unnecessary to expatiate on the 
immense benefit of this measure to the libracy. 

_ Inaddition a special shelf was built and installed to hold our 
Tibetan Kanjur and other Tibetan works of which the peculiar 
size demands special shelving. Its cost was Rs. 866. Itis desired 
that in the coming year two more special cases of this nature 
may be added to hold our atlases, portfolios and other works 
of larger than folio size, as well as the 225 volumes of our Tibetan 
Tanjur. The books have already been arranged on the new 
shelves. and for the part now in use we have done away for 
good with the necessity for ladders or stools, each book being 
within easy reach, and moreover not only ensily accessible 
but clearly visible. 

Azecond important activity of the year was energetic book- 
binding. Last year’s shifting and consequent examination of 
all the books on the shelves had shown that this part of our 
library activity had not kept pace with our accessions. In 
our budget for 1024 Rs. 1.000 had been allotted for book-bind- 
ing. In addition a sum of Rs. 500 was donated by Dr. 
Annandale for this purpose as a memento to his tenure of 
office as President. The Council further made an additional 
grant of Rs. 200 for the same purpose, and in all Rs. 1,735 
were spent on binding this year, as against an average of Rs. 
625 during the last 10 years. If we can keep up similar 
activity for a few years without encroaching on our resources 
we may feel well satisfied. 

Another point of importance for the Library during the 
year was the discovery amongst our old papers of a number of 
forgotten MSS. : 

A number of important MSS., about 90, mostly folios and 
quartos, the existence of which had been entirely forgotten 
have come to light during the sorting out of old documents 
in our possession. They comprise an almost complete set of 
translations of and indexes to 1S Puranas (about 30 volumes), 
made for H. H. Wilson; a miscellaneous collection of papers 
on Hindu religion and history; the Manuscript of Wilson's 
Sanskrit dictionary (4 folios); some glossaries; some volumes 
on Mohammedan antiquities ; a part-translation of « history of 

- the Mogul Dynasty from A.H. 1,207 to A.W. 1,214; a tra ° 
tion of part of Abu Fazl’s letters; an old translation of the | 
- Mahabharata; a translation of Firdausi’s Shah Namah; El- ~ 
_ phinstone’s Report on Kabul; Irwin's Memoir on Afghanistan > 
_—s§ G@renard’s Remarks on Kunawar; and seve other items ae 
pst of interest. The collection needs thorough inv@stigation and = 
ss detailed description. The MSS. have been exhibited in the ath 
January meeting of 1925 and have now been properly stored = 
away, whilst to prevent: nein it 
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For the first time in many years we have to record 
substantial donations of books. Dr. Annandale bequeathed 
his private library to the Society, and on examination 110 
volumes were selected for incorporation in our collections. 
One of our members, Mr A. Howard, put a large collection 
belonging to his library at our disposal, and 35 volumes of it 
were retained for the Library. [From various other sources the 
library received 247 works and pamphlets as presentations and 
in addition the National Siamese Library of Bangkok, which 
for many years has presented its publications to our Society. 
sent two considerable further consignments of its recent works 
during the year. Seeing that we have now about 400 numbers 
in this collection, it is important that it should be properly 
bound and catalogued. The local Siamese Consul-General, 
Mr. Phra Sarasas, has had the great kindness to arrange with 
one of his compatriots to verify and check all these books so as 
to prepare them for the binder. ‘This has now been done. 

A purchase during the year which may be specially 
mentioned was one to fill gaps in our set of the Pali Text 
Society's publications for which a special additional grant of 
Rs. 300 was voted. In addition to all the above, purchases of 
books (including subscriptions to magazines) were made for 
Rs. 1,369. 

A small Anthropological Fund hoiding a balance of about 
Rs. 900 was utilised to purchase copies of Hastings’ Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion, The Jewish Encyclopedia, the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, and Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology. 

The Library Committee made the following recommenda- 
tion to Council, which adopted it :-— 

That it should be the general policy of the Society to 
spend a definite amount of money each year on the purchase of 
current standard works relating to the East, with special 
attention to books of reference such as dictionaries, catalogues, 
cyclopedias, and bibliographies. 

It was also resolved to scrutinise and revise annually 
the exchange lists of publications and the exchanges received 
in the library. 

_ It is to be regretted that it needs record that a certain 
er of members are greatly remiss in returning in due 
books borrowed from the library, and that in some 

oa... reven repeated reminders to them have had no effect. 
th At. md of the year the question of a much needed 
: 1 m of the Library Catalogue, brought up-to-date, 
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display of current periodicals received is a great desideratum in 
the Library. From the point of view of library administration 
the register of periodicals received should be transferred from 
books to a card cabinet. 


Finance. 


Appendix IIT, contains the usual statements showing our 
accounts tor 1924. In this year’s account there still appears 
the additional statement under the head ‘* Internationa 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature,’ though this publicasesm 
now discontinued. This account has now to be liquidated an 
then closed. | 

There is an additional statement, No. 15, provisionally 
styled “‘ Dr. Annandale Fund,” created by an ear-marked 
legacy of £100 to be devoted to the preservation and exhibition 
of the artistic and historical collections of the Society. 

Statement No. 2] shows the Balance Sheet of the Society 
and of the different funds administered through it. 

The credit balance at the close of the year was 
Rs. 2,19,734-6-2 as against Rs. 2,17,731-15-10 on the 3lst 
December, 1923. Of this amount Rs. 1,77, 294 belongs to the 
Permanent Reserve, the working balance, exclusive of funds 
administered for Government being Rs. 42,440-6-2 at the end 
of 1924, as against Rs. 44,531-15-10 at the end of 1923. 

The Society has received the usual sanctioned grants from 
the Government of Bengal as under :— 

Rs. Statement 


Anthropological Fund ats 2,000 No. 1 
Oo. P. Fund No. 1 wie 0.750 5 2 
Do. No. 2 a5 3,000° -, 3 
Sanskrit MSS. Fund for printing, 
cataloguing and preservation | 
of MSS. ei .. 6,800 ‘5 
Do. Arrears allow. for 1923 3,200 as 
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further heavy charges on it shows still a small nominal balance 
of Rs. 13,602, the 34°%, Government Paper of the face value of 
Rs. 40,000 having been appropriated by the General Fund at— 
cost price. 

Statement No. 10 shows the position of a small fund set 
aside to purchase works of Anthropological interest. During 
the vear the whole amount has been utilised with a debit 
margin of Rs. 14. It is proposed now to close the fund which 
has fulfilled its specific purpose. 

Statement No. 16 gives an account of the amounts due to 
and from the Society by way of subscriptions, sales of publica- 
tions and contingent charges. 

Statement No. 18 contains an account of the Society’s 
investments in Government securities which are held in 
deposit by the Imperial Bank of India. We hold 34°, Govern- 
ment Promissory notes of the face value of Rs. 2.73,700. The 
actual cost of the securities was Rs. 2,62.606-3-10, but as 
the value of this security has considerably decreased during 
recent years, the book value this year has again been written 
down to the rates ruling at the close of the year, and this 
shows now a depreciation of Rs. 80,434-9-10. In addition we 
hold 34% Government Promissory notes of Rs. 500 (face value) 
belonging to the Barclay Memorial Fund and this paper also 
has been revalued. 

Statement No. 19 shows how a portion of the current 
funds are temporarily invested in War Bonds. 

The Budget Estimates for the year 1924 were :—Receipts 
Rs. 30,300, Expenditure Rs. 28,416. The actual receipts 
were Rs. 49.329-1-S and the actual expenditure, Rs. 48,504-2-4. 
Of the Receipts Rs. 9,059 were extraordinary, due to exchange 
ane and interest accrued on a fixed deposit in London, 

itherto entered in the Balance Sheet at the amount of remit- 


tance. The other increase in income of about Rs. 10,000 is 
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| The Budget Estimate for the coming year is this time 
presented in a form different from that hitherto given to it, in 
consequence of recommendations to that effect of the Finance 
Committee. It was considered that the contribution as share 
in the general expenditure of the Society, of the various in- 
dividual Funds administered by the Society, which previously 
was not included in the Budget, should be shown in it. This 
has been done this year, Consequently several heads of ex- 
penditure have been increased by a proportion of two to three- 
fifths, not representing an additional expenditure to the So- 
ciety but a more detailed and correct accountancy. Corres- 
pondingly the equivalent additional income has been shown. 

The Budget Estimate of probable Expenditure has again 
been so framed as to foresee and meet the desirable increase 
under various heads in view of the prosecution of active work 
in various departments during the year. The Keceipts have 
been conservatively estimated. 

The Budget Estimate of probable Receipts and Expendi- 


ture for the year 1926 is as follows :— Res. 
Receipts % ae x 58 000 
Expenditure .. ei ee 57 650 


We therefore anticipate that even with continued strenuous 
activity and consequently increased expenditure no deficit 
need be apprehended for the ensuing year. 





In the above totals, the sums of Rs. 8,500 for steel-shelv- 


ing and Rs. 2,000 for furniture are extraordinary expendituré; 


and the sum of Rs. 3,675 under Receipts from the Publication 
Fund Reserve represents extraordinary income. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1925. 





Receipts. 
1924, 1924. 1925. 
Estimate. Actuals. Estimate 
| e Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Interest on Investments . . 12,500 12,709 10,000 
Members’ Subscriptions .. 9,000 9,859 10,500 
Admission Fees 2 sgh 3,024 | 
Compounded Subscriptions Sey 1,070 
Government Allowance .. . 2,000 2,000 . ! 
| laneous stg 300 1,180 —  — - §000 
Advertising .. 5 3,500 5,633 6,000: 
Exchange and _ Interest =>. bow fs 
; Accrued + ** ** ) 9,059 reels *) ey ’ 
Donations -- ++ “* 5 (BOO <5 perme <— ‘4 
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1924. 1924, 


Estimate. Actuals. 


Rs. Rs. 
Brought Forward es 27,300 45,034 
Credits from various Funds :— 
By Proportionate share in 
general Expenditure ia a 
For Publications from Sub- 
scriptions to Journal 
and Memoirs, by Publi- 
cation Fund as 2.000 1. S46 
For Publications from 
Book sales by Publica- 
tion Fund 1,000 2,447 
For Publications by 
Publication Fund Re- 
serve =- *. 
For Capital ‘Expenditure 
by Temporary RKe- 
serve o a _ ss els. 
Toran ive 30,300 49,327 










Expenditure. 
Salaries and Allowances -- 10,000 11,437 
Pensions .. Se 216 234 
Commission +s ere 400 360 
Stationery 300 457 
Fan and ‘Light and Tele- a 
phone =m +48 a 350 
Taxes . eo? 2,500 
Postage |. -. Yig00 
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Estimate 


Ks. 
29,000 


5,975 


1,850 


9 000 


3,675 


8,500 
58,000 


16,650 
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Publications. 


Of the Journal and Proceedings the complete Volume XIX 
(for 1923) was published in 10 numbers, containing 760 pages 
print and 21 plates, which was 46 pages and 10 plates more 
than the year before, and which maintained the bulk of the 
volume at the standard fixed for it. 

The title and index for the volume are in the press to be 
issued early next vear. 

In addition, the Official Number of Volume XX, contain- 
ing the Proceedings for 1923 (166 pages) was published late in 
December. 

As the last four numbers of Volume XVIII had to be paid 
for in the current financial vear this active progress with the 
Journal caused the actual expenditure to be largely in excess 
of the Budget grant of Rs. 9,000, and an additional grant of 
Rs. 6,000 was made to enable us to continue the attempt to 
make good arrears in publication. 

Of the Memoirs four numbers were published, No. 9 of 
Volume VI (concluding the text), and Nos. 2, 3and 4 of Volume 
VIII. Together, they contained 250 pages print and 7 plates, 
more than double last year’s production. 

A Numismatic Supplement (No. 37) was issued again with 
separate paging and title pages. 

The Proceedings of both the Tenth and the Eleventh 
Indian Science Congress were issued, each as a self-contained 
publication. They aggregated 5384 pages print. 

The only ** nincallancoua ’ publication of the year was the 
reprint of Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott’s edition of the Persian trans- 
lation of “ The Adventures of Haji Baba of Ispahan.”” On 


account of the small type used for the work, which contains 


over 500 pages print, the cost of production was high, and it 

was found that the number of copies ordered to be printed 

had been fixed too low. If all 500 copies printed are complete- 

ly sold out at the price fixed for the work, deducting book- 

sellers’ discounts, the income will barely ‘recoup the cost of 

| printing. 

The publications of the year in the Bibliotheca Indica 

| Series are dealt with elsewhere e int ato Badge dsp 

During the year arrangements 

revision of the numbers to’ be printed of o ur 
tical importan 
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Fund from which the costs of new publications or reprints of 
old publications will be subsidized, instead of being amalga- 
mated in the general or other special funds of the Society. 


The Baptist Mission Press. 


The Council consider it due to the Baptist Mission Press 
and its capable Superintendent, Mr. C. H. Harvey, to put 
on record their appreciation of the unfailing co-operation and 
skilful management with which the very considerable and 
exacting demands of the Society connected with its printing 
requirements have been met, and by which it has been possible 
to make the progress in warious directions which has been 
recorded for the year. 


Agencies. 


Messrs. Luzac & Co., in London, M. Paul Geuthner, in 
Paris, and Herr. O. Harrassowitz, in Leipzig, continued to act 
as our European Agents. Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co., 
Calcutta, were re-appointed Agents early in the year. An in- 
creasing amount of book-sales were effected through them, 
and gradually the Society’s office is building up a proper 
mechanism for the commercial distribution of its many publi- 
cations, a part of its activities of the greatest practical import. 
The activity of the Society as a book-seller and publisher has 
had too little attention in past years, but better business 
methods have brought immediately satisfactory results. 


Exchange of Publications. 


foportion to 








liv Proceedings of the 


Meetings. 


The General Meetings of the Society were held regularly 
every month, with the exception of the recess months of 
September and October, and also the month of January for 
which no papers had been communicated. 

As in the vear before, in several of the Meetings, after the 
reading of the papers, an informal exhibition was held of 
objects of interest. 

The Meetings were convened for 6-15, p.m. and the attend 
ance averaged 19, of whom 17 were Members and 2 Visitors. 

Meetings of Medical Section were held in January, Mareb, 
July, October, and November and the recorded attendance 

averaged 6 Members and 18 Visitors. 


Public Lectures. 


Three special public lectures were given during the year. 

Two of them were in June by Lt.-Col. F. A. F. Barnardo, on 
“Man, the Creature of Chance or the Arbiter of his Destiny ?; 
or the Endocrine Gifts to Man."" Both were attended by a 
large and much interested public. 

The third was, in December, by Prof. Sten Konow, of 
Oslo, who spoke on ‘‘ A European parallel to the Durgapaja. bs 
This last lecture is to be published in our Journal, 


Philology. 


The Philologieal activities of the year, in so far as they 
are not deseribank under other headings, are represented by the 
Philological papers published in the Journal and the Memoirs, 
and those read in the monthly meetings but not yet published. 
Of the Journa/ four numbers were devoted to Philology in its 
wider meaning. H. Hosten contributed a lengthy paper on 
**St. 2 ee and San Thomé, Mylapore,’ occupying a full 
number 

Another number was devoted to the Numismatic Supple- 
ment for the year, a variety of articles (15) by 
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Some of the above had been read in the monthl y meetings 
of the Society during the year. 


The only philological paper published in the Mernoirs this 
year was Sir George Grierson’s paper on ‘‘ The Prakrit Dhatvy- 


fidesas according to the Western and Eastern schools of Prakrit 
grammarians.”" 


Papers read in the General Meetings of the Society but 
not yet published, were :-— 
iGo problema of the History of Bengal, by B. Bhowani Prasad 
ssiyogi 
Rig Veda: X, 40, LO, by Braja Lal Mukhorjee. 
An Indian Era in Khotan and Tibet, by N. G. Majumdar. 
rds on an inscribed stone pillar at Sadiya in Assam. by K. N- 
H it. 
Two Harsola Copper plate grants of the Paramara Sikaya (IT), 
V.S. 1005, aleo by K. N. Dilshit. 
Jail Administration in ancient India, by Amareshvar Thakur. 
The dialectical position of Ormuri, by Paul Tedesco. 
A list of Kharosthi inecriptions, by N. G. Majamdar. 
The age of the Padma, by Bisvesvar Bhattacharyya. 
- The ASmakas or Assakas in ancient India, by Bimala Charan 
aw. 
Our romanised Hindustani-English dictionaries; their partial in- 
efficiency and its remedies. by A. Grignard. 
Zadosd, of St. Thomas’ Monastery in India (about A.D. 363), by 
H. Hosten. 
A letter of Fr. A. de Andrada, 8.J., (Tibet August 29th, 1627) and 
of Fr. Gaspar Diaz, S.J. (Annam, 1627), by H. Hosten. 
A letter of Father Francisco Godinho, 5.J., from Western Tibet 
(Taaparang, August lith, 1625), by H. Hosten. 
A note on Arddhan@Grifvara, by A. S. Ramanatha Ayyer. 
The development of the Hadith-Concordance in Arabic literature, 
by M. Hidayet Hosain. . 
Sketch of tho life of Sarmad, by Abdul Wali. 
On Tamerlane, by H. Beveridge. Ere 
Notes on Archasological Remains in Bengal, by Abdul Wall. 
ee send history of the Madhyamika Philosophy, by Hirendra La! 
| n-Gupta. 
Pi , Three vacate by H. K. Deb on subjects dealt with in the Kautillya 
. Arthaddstra: Ant-gold, the three classes of invaders, and forma of 
government. . | = 
A afer ed of literature relating to Jainism, mainly from 1907 
to 1924, by Chhote Lal Jain. 
&, ‘The majority of these papers will be published in the 
7 "a, ger Pare eta a et B 
e Journal or in the Memoirs. 
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lvi Proceedings of the 

who has found among them representatives of L£0 species, of 
which 4 are described as new. Henry W. Fowler of Philadel- 
phia has reported upon the Tai-Hu collection from China and 
has described 29 species. None of them are new but several 
are rare or interesting. These papers conclude the sixth 
volume of the Memoirs, which is exclusively devoted to the 
Zoological Results of a tour in the Far East, and it is greatly to 
be regretted that on account of the sad death of Dr. Annandale, 
it is not possible now to add an adequate summary of these 
results. 

Of the three numbers of the Journal one is devoted to the 
Zoological Results of the Percy Sladen Trust Expedition to 
Yunnan under the leadership of Professor J. W. Gregory, 
F_R.S., and contains seven papers, which have already been 
enumerated in the last year’s report. 

The other two parts contain 12 papers, of which nine have 
already been mentioned in the last report. Of the remaining 
three, one was contributed by E. W. Gudger on * The Sources 
of the Material for Hamilton-Buchanan’s Fishes of the Ganges, 
the Fate of his Collections, Drawings and Notes, and the use 
made of his Data."" Sunder Lal Hora dealt with the local names 
of the Fishes of the genus Garra and showed that a reference is 
made in them either to the suctorial disc, to an elongated 
proboscis on the snout, to the rounded and subcylindrical form 
of the fish or to its peculiar mode of feeding or movements. 
In the third paper the late Dr. Annandale and Sunder Lal Hora 
have reviewed some recent American publications on fish. 

There are 12 more papers which were read during the year 
and have not yet been published. Two of these deal with 
Orthoptera collected by Professor Gregory's expedition to 
Yunnan. R. Hanitsch has described the Blattidae, while the 
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peculiarities of a sea-anemone from brackish waters near 
dras, while Cedric Dover has contributed a further note on 
the Indian Diplopterous wasps. S. H. Lele has discussed in a 
well illustrated article the specific limits of the species of the 
genus Drepane. 
There was only one paper on a botanical subject during 


the year, and that was on a new species of Ocedogonium from 
Lahore by H. Chandhury. 


Watural History: Physical Science. 


No papers falling under this heading were either communi- 
cated to or published by the Society during the vear. 


Anthropology. 


The activities of the Society under this heading suflered 
a great loss through the death of Dr. Annandale, during many 
years Anthropological Secretary, and holding the office at the 
time of his death. His papers on ** Plant and animal designs 
in the Mural decoration of an Uriya village” and “' A working 
model of the origin of the Ganges in a temple in Ganjam”™ 
were perhaps the last papers written by him and were pub- 
lished, in the Memoirs, after his death. 

Of other papers read to and published by the Society 
during the year under review, Mr. K. P. Chattopadhyay’s 
** Essay on the History of Newar Culture,”’ in the Journal, 
may be mentioned as a paper in the domain of Cultural 
Anthropology. Other papers published were :—* The Boats of 
the Ganges and the Fishing Methods of the Ganges "’ by James 
Hornell, published in the Alemoirs, and *‘ A witch-case in 
Medieval India" by W. Ivanow, ** The Owl in Folk-lore”’’ by 
Jivanji J. Modi, *‘ Some variations in the Customs and Manners 
of the Telugus and Tamils of Godaveri and Tinnevelly 
Districts "’ by K. C. Viraraghava, ‘‘ The Nose-ring as an Indian 
Ornament” by N. B. Divatia and “Notes on a Type of 
Sedentary Game prevalent in many parts of India" by Hem 
Ch. Das-Gupta, all published in the Journal. 

_ Papers read but not yet published were: 
‘Sir Gilbort T. Walker.—A note on Indian Boomerangs. 
| J. H. Hutton,—Some carved stones in the Dayang Valley. 
ik ickland-Anderson.—Some notes on the customs of the 
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Lieut.-Col. J. W. D. Megaw's paper on “ The typhus group of 
fevers "' drew attention to a typhus-like fever in the Kumaon 
hills probably caused by a tick. In the present state of our 
knowledge, as regards the organism producing the disease, the 
autbor considered that it was best to name them after the 
insect-vector, e.7.. louse-typhus, tick-typhus, and mite-typhus. 
Major R. Knowles and Dr. B. M. Das Gupta read a paper 
“On the nature of the Blastocytis hominis"’ and dealt with 
the life cycle of this yveast-like fungus which is found in the 
stools ; it is a cause of a great deal of confusion, as some of 
the phases may be mistaken for protozoal cysts. The paper 
by Captain G. Shanks *‘ On the results of routine blood cultures 
in cases of pyrexia of uncertain origin’’ demonstrated the 
necessity of such cultures and several interesting cases were 
quoted by him in this connection. Majors H. W. Acton and 
RK. N. Chopra dealt with ‘* Some’ factors in Individual 
Susceptibility.” These authors showed that this condition of 
susceptibility was one largely due to the various secretions of 
the endocrine glands, thus explaining how certain individuals 
were affected hy such diverse diseases as beriberi, asthma, and 
nettle-rash, ete. Lieut.-Col. Gourlay gave “Some experiences 
in Surgical practice "’ which was a very valuable summary of 
his experiences chiefly with anwsthetics and fractures. Major 
Harnet read a paper on ‘‘ Orthopedic surgery’’ and dealt 
chiefly with ankylosis of joints. The lecture was illustrated 
by several of his cases that were undergoing surgical treatment 
at the Campbell Hospital. The author emphasised the diffi- 
culty when dealing with Indian patients who will only stay in 
hospital provided they see they are gaining movement in the 
joint, and that passive movements of the joints are not too 
inful) Major R. N. Chopra read a paper on “ Indian 
tonin ;"" he showed that the santonin obtained from the 
Indian Artemesia was as good as the Russian santonin, in 
all the chemical and clinical tests. Dr. Ganapati Panja gave a, 
lantern demonstration of the common skin diseases met with 
in the out-patients at the Schoolof Tropical Medicine. Majors 
H. W. Acton and R. N. Chopra read a paper on ‘‘ The problem 
of epidemic dropsy and beriberi.”” The authors showed the 
isease in the rice grains, which gave rise to certain poisons 
that acted on the nerves and heart. They also isolated a 











medium and producing the same poisons. 


bacillus from the rice which was capable of altering a sterile 


Bibliotheca Indica. 
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two of them complete volumes. The output was equivalent to 
46 fascicles of 96 pages, as against 10 in 1923, 7 in 1922, and 
1k in 1921. 

During the year the title pages of the Bibliotheca Indica have 
been remodelled and improved; and correct detailed notices of 
works published in the same class as that to which each 
fascicle belongs, appended to the issues. An endeavour was 
made to issue fascicles as much as possible in double and 
greater bulk, as this simplifies stock-keeping ond book-keeping, 
and reduces the danger of copies getting lost or spoiled. 
The endeavour to push through work once taken up at greater 
speed and to complete old work wasstrenuously continued. <A 
tabular list is appended giving titles and particulars of the 
vear’s publications. 

Amongst the results deserving special mention are :-— 

Baudha&yana Srauta Sitram, edited by Prof. W. Caland, 
completed (3 volumes). Begun in 1904. 

Tantravirttika, translated by Prof. Gatgainatha Jha, 
completed (2 volumes), Begun in 1903, as a continuation of 
the translation of Clokavarttika, begun in 1900. 

Krtyaratnakara, edited by Pandit Kamala Krsna Sorti- 
tirtha. Text completed. Begun in [921. One more fascicle, 
to contain the preface and indexes, will probably complete 
the work in 1925. 

iva-Parinayalh, edited by Sir George A. Grierson, com- 
pleted. Begun in 1914. 

Mo’asir-i-Rahimi, edited by Prof, Hidayet Husain. First 
volume completed. Begun in 1910. One double fascicle of 
Vol. IT also issued. 

Badaionl, Vol. If of the English translation, by W. H. 
Lowe. Reprint published in a single issue (518 pages). 

 W. Ivanow, Descriptive Catalogue of the Persian Manu- 
scripts in the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
published in a single issue (972 pages.) 

Sir George A. Grierson, Dictionary of the Washmirt! 
language, second part (completing nearly two-thirds of the 
work). Begun in 1916. (336 quarto pages.) 

 Yadhkira-i-Shishtar, edited by Khan Bahadur Maula 
Iola) and Prof. Hidayet Husain. Completed. (Begun in 
Idol . 
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__ A situation of considerable difficulty arose, in connection 
with the Bibliotheca Indica, through the failure of a local press 
in which over half a dozen Sanskrit works were in progress. 
The Manager had disappeared and the press was under lock 
and key. All efforts to get back our MSS. which had been 
entrusted to the press have failed, and for more than half 
a year no progress was made in the matter. 

In December, the press was re-opened under new manage- 
ment, and measures have been taken to resume the interrupted 
work. The previous owner was, however, still personally 
holding our MSS., and the steps taken to recover them have 
only had effect after the close of the year. It seems, however, 
that these MSS. are now completely back in our hands. 

During the vear a very important step was taken with 
regard to the Bibliotheca Indica. As explained in the report 
for the previous year, the work in connection with this 
series had become congested and had gone beyond the control 
of our office. The Philological Committee was instructed 
to investigate the position and to report on it. This has been 
done. It was found that of the 240 works taken up for 
publication in the series about 60 were incomplete. Of these, 
work was actually in progress on 34 works. The remaining 26 
had been in suspense for a long time for various reasons. 
It was decided :— 


(1) To arrange as far as possible for the continuation —~ 
i and completion of works hitherto taken up. a 

(2) To adopt the policy of reducing the number of works 
simultancously in hand to a practical maximum. 

(3) To adopt the policy of keeping in print all editions 
seld out, unless specifically determined to the con- 
trary. 

(4) To reprint single fascicles belonging to sets which 
through uneven sales have become partially 
incomplete. 


If this policy can be given effect to for some consecutive 
years an immense improvement will be the result, 
During the vear a number of works, hitherto stored in 
separate fascicles, each bundled together, have been sorted out 
and the complete works aggregated, packed and labelled. _ 
(eal aS A number of further price lists have been drawn up and 
_ -—s distributed, and at present about 110 of our 240 works are 
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Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 


This great undertaking, conducted by MM. Hara prasad 
Shastri, has again made considerable progress during the year. 
Volume II], dealing with Smriti, was taken up by the Press in 
the autumn of 1923. By the end of 1924, there had been print- 
ed off 824 pages, page-proof had been given up to p. 896, and 
the remainder of the body of the work was completely in 
galley proof up to the last notice (No. 3077). The volume 
describes 1,232 items. The preface and indexes have still to be 
added, and the volume, the fourth of the series to be issued, 
will probably be published by the middle of next year. 

The fifth volume, next to be taken up, will be devoted to 
the Purfinas and will contain about 1135 notices, presumably 
covering some 1,200 pages print. 

A very grievous loss to the work on the Catalogue has 
been suffered by the sudden death of Pandit Asutosh Tarka- 
tirtha early in December. The Pandit had been the Shastri’s 
Assistant in the work on the Catalogue for about 20 years and 
had become almost indispensable in its prosecution. The 
Council of the Society have put on record their appreciation 
of his valuable services. 

Steps are being taken to ensure that the work will not be 
delayed or suffer in other ways through the death of the 
Pandit. 

The speed of printing has this year attained an average of 
Jo pages monthly, more rapid than even the year before. 


Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, Search and Catalogue. 


The year has been exceptionally satisfactory in this de- 
partment. During 1924, no less than 36 new Arabic and 
Persian MSS. were added to the Government collection, at 
a cost of about Rs. 600. Half a dozen of these are of consider- 
able value. Besides, towards the end of the yvear a beginning 
was made with a determined effort to take up in earnest 
the binding of our MSS. This part of our work had been 
badly neglected in the past. It isestimated that at least 1,000 
volumes in our collections need binding. This work has now 
been taken up and 150 volumes have been bound during the 
last Buse tex of the year. 
During the year three of the Maulvies in the department 
vho had been employed, with on the whole little profit, termi- 
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MSS. purchase during the year met, with a substantial saving 
in addition, from the decrease in salaries to be paid. 

On the other hand a new Maulvie, Muhammad Matiur 
Rahman, was engaged and put on special duty to foliate 
the numerous unfoliated MSS. in our collections. How much 
this work was overdue is shown by the fact that the Maulvie 
has collated and foliated, since August, the date of his ap- 
pointment, about 350 volumes and numbered about 65,000 
folios. His application is shown by the fact that previously 
three Maulvies together foliated only 200 volumes in two years. 

The greatest event of the year in the department was the 
issue of Mr. W. Ivanow’'s Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the 
Society's collections, a volume of 972 pages print, published in 
the Bibliotheca Indica, describing 1.781 numbers. The volume 
has elicited the unanimous and warmest praise of all the conti- 
nental authorities to whom a copy was sent for opinion. 

The preparation of the second volume of the Catalogue, to 
deseribe the Government coilection, has advanced rapidly, and 
an appreciable part of it is expected to be printed during 
the ensuing year. 


Numismatics. 


Mr. C.J. Brown continued to act as Honorary Numismatist 
to the Society till July, when he resigned on account of his 
return to Europe. In his stead Mr. R. O. Douglas, I.C.8S., was 
nominated. Numismatic Supplement No, XXXVII (for 1923) 





containing 15 articles, covering 84 pages print with three 


plates, was published in August. The next Supplement (fo 

1924) is in type and will be published early in 1925. Copy for 
Supplement XX XUX (for 1925) is in hand, and it is hoped that 
it will be possible to issue this supplement in the course of the 
coming year. If this can be realised the arrears in publication 
of also this section of our Journal will have been made good. 
It is much regretted that with all goodwillin the matter it has 
not been possible to meet the desires of the Numismatic 
Society of India to have Supplement No. X XXVIII issued in 
December. Our budget has not allowed this, as the costs to 
the Society during the current year for the published su 





ment have been approximately Rs. 965, and—as has been 
remarked elsewhere in this report—our printing budget has 


already been very largely exceeded during the year. 
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List of Publications issued by the Asiatic Society 


Bengal during 1924. 
(a) Catalogues: 


None. 


(b) Bibliotheca Indica (New Series) : 


No. 1460: Baudhiiyana Srauta Siitram. 


Vol. HII, Fase. VI (2 units) -. Price Re. 2 O 
Neo. 1461: Tantravarttika, translation. 


Fasc. XVIII na Price Rs. I 4 
No. 1468: Atmatattvaviveka. Fase. Iv Price Rs. 06 12 
No. 1464: Kashmiri heb peor Part 2. 
(Special Price) .. Price Re. 30 O 
No. 1465: Krtyaratnakara. Fasc. Iv 
(2 unite) a -« Price Re. 1 8 
No. 1466: Siva- Parinayab. Fasc. V -- Price Re. 0 12 
No. 1467: bag inning te tl aso 
Suddhi. Fasc. VIIT Price Rs. 0 12 
No. 1468: * Amal-i-SA&lih, Vol. 1, Fasc. I 
- (2 unite) Price Re. 2 O 
No. 1469: Catalogue of Persian MSS., 
Society's collection (11 res) (Special 
Price) +s Price Re. 22 8&8 
ns No. 1470: Sireja-prakis. Fasc. I Prico Ra. 0 12 
Sar No. 1471: Ma‘asir-i-rahimt, Vol. I, Fase. 
ig © V (2 units) Prico Rs. 2 O 
ie No. 1472: Muntakhabu'e-tawiirikch, trans- 
n+ ee lation, Vol. tf. (6 unites) »» fice Re. 7 8 
- No. 1473: Siva-Parinayah. Fasc. VI {2 
z . units) a -- Price Re. I 8 
No. 1474: Tantravarttika, translation. 
Fase. XIX. (2 units) a's -- Price Ra. 2 8 
No. 1475: Krtyaratnéikeara. Fasc. V (2 
; units) Price Rs. 1 8 
A}PS. No, 1476: Tadbkira-i-Shoabtar. Fasc. 11 Price Ra. 1 0 
Wa Le No. 1477: Ma Agir-i-rahimi, Vol. IT, Fase. mis ) 
* i A 1(2 unite) -* ** e* Price Ra. 2 oO. 
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Vol. VI, Part 9: Zoological results of a 
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(d) Journal and Proceedings (New Series), Vol. XIX: 

















No. 1: Biclogical -. ss .. Prico Re. 4 8 O 
No, 2: Official de -+. Price Ra. 3 0 O 
No. 3: Anthropological . -- Price Re. 0 12 O 
No. 4: Biological .. : .. Price Re. 3 0 O 
No. 5: Historienl .. ‘s . Price - 210 0 
No. 6: Numismatic va -+ Price Re 3 6 O 
No. 7: Talamic Studies aia .. Prico Re. | 14 O 
No. 5: Philological Price Re. 210 O 
No. §: Zoological, Yunnan Expedition . -» Price Re. 3 6 O 
No. 10: Ethnological iia »«- Price Ra. 2 4 O 
(e) Miscellaneous : 
Proceedings, Tenth Indian Science Con- 
gress .. en “is «- Price Ra. > 
seme Eleventh Indian Science Con- 
Price Re. 6 12 
The Ac Adventures of ‘Haji Baba of Ispahen, 
Persian Translation os .. Price Re. 10 O 
Price Lists ror FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
Sanskrit works on Rhetoric and Dramaturgy (4). 
Sanskrit works on Vedic Ritual (6). 
Sanskrit works on Smti (24). 
Works relating to (3). 
eae for ed works (5). 
Works on Buddhis 
Sanskrit works on N aye (16). 
Sanskrit works on (4). : 
i into and Arabio (). 











ks 
Historical works rela 
Persian works on the 
Proceedings of the Indian 8 


English from Persian 
to India obit in Persian (17). 
of Iran and Central Asia 
ce Congress (11). 








(4). 
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No. 1. 
of Bensal. I9ZL. 
Cr. 
Ra. Ae. P. Re. Aa. P. 
By Balance from last Account .. oe es 2,17,731 15 10 
By Casn REecerrrs. 

Interest on Investmenta ist ~» 12,700 0 3 

Cash Sale of Publications ares a 7163 it 3 

Advertisementea =" 5,633 4 6 

Annual grant from Government for pubii- 

cation of papors in the Journal > 2,000 0 O 

Miscellaneous oye aan ae 655 3 3 

Donation ~ ar ~ 500 O O 

' ange and interest accrued on Fixed 
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Works hitherto unpublished (Re. 250). 
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LIABILITIES. 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal ae .. 2,19,734 6 2 
Oriental Pablication Fund No. ! -- 60.009 3 6 
Do, do. No, 2 om. » Bele “S- 6 
Sanskrit MSS. Fund os -« 22,061 9 9D 
Indian Science Congress vy ve 5,414 6 & 
Barclay Memorial Fund =e ote 636 10 10 
Servants® Pension Fund oo aa 1,808 11 10 
Building Fund .. 3,602 6 6G 
Scientific Cataloguo, Calcutta .. = 415 0 0 
Bureau of Information 1,600 0 O 
International ss sere Se of Scientific Litera- 

ture = A 4,424 7 8 
Akbarnama Reprint o. te 7,764 10 & 
Dr. Annandale Fund o. or 1,364 2 0 
Cash Account * ** “* 13,177 14 4 
7 3,564,028 2 2 
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Rule 48 f,. 
ANNUAL Mertrinc— spe ) 


Report invitations ests to Annual Meeting. Applicati Mr. 
Mookerjee. Asiioved Ps oe 


No. 7. DO- 1-24. 

Procedure Annual Meeting. Approved as modified. 

No, 8, wO-1-24. 

Offers exhibition Annual Mecting. General Secretary to make suitable 
arrangements, 

No. 17. hie] ~24. 


< patter rlappmee Annual Report. Adopt; President to make any verbal 
rrecti necessary. 


No. 20, M)- 1-24. 
The Annual Meeting of the Society in the local press. Record. 
sat 1, ; 2" : -= 2.94. 


rrangements to gather together the materials for next Annual 
Report. arts Cael arrangements to be made. 
26-11-24. 


Annual Report. The General Secretary to put up draft. 
No. 17. 17-12-24. 


ASSOCIATE Menwpens— 
Application Pandit Kamal Krishna Smrititirtha to be made an Asso- 


ciate Member, and recommendation by the President to make Mr. 


Tvanow an Associate Member. Agreed to. 
No. 9. 30-1-24. 














- eS Re-election of Associate Members after five years. Resolved that 
pees those due for re-election be recommended for re-election. Next year 
Lot 30-124. 
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Electric anita Microscope 
wator, Polishing tables. Noted. 
necessary arrangements. 
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xe Proceedings of the 


OComMnMITrTEeEsS— 


Committees for 1924. The various Committees for 1924 to be cons 
tuted aa follows :— 
Finance Committee : 
President, General Secretary, Treasurer. 
Sir Asutosh Mookorjeo, Dr. N. Annandale. Mr. Mahalanobis. 


Library Committee : 
President, General Secretary, Treasurer. 
Anthropological 
Moeociic 
Philological 
Joint Philologicsl  Sectatadion 
Biological ; 
Physical Science 
Library ] 
Sir Asutosh Mukherjee 
Mahamahopadhya Haraprasad Shastri. 
Dr. Pascoe 
Mr. Gurner 


' Philological Commettce : 






President, General Secretary, Treasurer. é 
Sir Asutosh M joe. 

Mahamaho rasacd Shastri. 

Dr. Annan 


Dr. Bhandarkar. 

Mr. Abdul Ali. 

Dr. B. M. Barua. 

Mr. Chanda. 

Aga Md. Kazim Shirazi. 

S -u lulma Hidayat Hosain and Mr. Dikshit. 
Numismatic Committee = 

President, pg 8 Seapine L Treasurer and Mr. Co ie oe Brown. 
Indian Science Congress 

President, General Se Secretary, Treasurer and Dr, weapon 
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toittees, and the sectional secretaries who are ex-officio membera of 

the Publication Committee and Library Committee. 

No. 6. 27-22-24. 

Nomination of Dr. S. P. Agharkar as a member of the Indian Science 
Congress Committee. Accept. 

No. 2 4-24. 


Constitution Sub-Committee to recommend atepa to perpetuate Dr. 
Annandale’s memory, Resolved: That the President's suggestions be 
adopted, and that Mesers. H. P. Shastri, Mahalanobis, Grahmachari and 
Acton be additional members of the Committer. 

No. &. 28-5-24. 


Report progress Sir Asutosh Mukherjee and Dr. Annandale Memorial 
Comunittees. Reoord. 


No, 2, 25-6-24. 


Report Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and Dr. Annandale Merorial Com- 
muttes Meeting, Confirr. 

No. 1. 27-8-24. 

Congratulations to Prof. Caland. Council's congratulations by hand 
of President. 

No. 14, 30-1-24. 


CONGRATULATIONS — 


On the proposal of the President, reselved that the two following 
resolutions be entered in the minutes of the Council and be read out in 
next General Meeting. 

The Council record its appreciation of the high honour done by the 
Royal Society in electing Doctor N. Annandale as a Fellow. Doctor 
Annandale has been actively connected with the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for many years and occupied the Presidential Chair in 1923, 
The Council heartily congratulates Doctor Annandale on the recognition 
of high scholarship and scientific attainments by the Premier Scientific 
Society in the wo Pe Oe a 

The Council congratulates Professor C. V. Raman, the Honorary 

| ae Treasurer of our Society, on his olection as a Fellow of the Royal — 
ee Ween Society of England. It in « signal tribute to his scientific researches, 
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Pate and the Council records ite gratification at the honour done to one of 
+ a No, 15. : 27-2-24. 
Pe a or et ET ine 
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eriod of his Presidency. 
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‘ retary repo ‘eports that the President has made arrange 
tea before t ve Council and Committee meetings. 
Ve acter Oa 26-83-24. 
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xeii Proceedings of the 


The following letter was read :-— 

very much regret that owing to my absence from Calcutta, I will 
not be able to attend the next Council Meeting, and ask the Couneil 
personally to adopt a resolution of sorrow and grief at the sudden 
demise of our ex-President, the late Dr. N. Annandale, C.1.E.. F.R-S. 
_T feel, however, that it is my duty as a President to request the 
Council and the Society to place on record their appreciation of the 
great service which Doctor Annandale rendered to science and to tho 
Society in particular. 

ft will indeed be generally accepted that he was the moving spirit 
of the Society. Doctor Annandale’« interest in the welfare of the 
Asiatic Seciety of Bengal was unbounded. <As a distinguished 
scientist of the front rank, Dr. Annandale was just stopping into his 
own when the hand of death cut short his career. A very charming, 
iibert reticent, and modest personality, Doctor Annandale possessed 
the rare gift of a scientific and aystematised mind. Indian science 
loses in him an eminent scholar and a distinguished scientist. He 
was one of the founders of the Science Congress which has begun 
t> eocupy & prominent place in the world of Indian Science. A 
fitting recognition of his distinguished research work was made, only 
a few months back by his election as Fellow of the Royul Society. 

I mourn his loss personally a& « friend who unreservedly promised 
to. oes his great knowledge and experience at my disposal for 
guiding the deliberations of the Society. The Society mourns his 
death as that of « great benefactor and a great scientist. 

(Sd.) R. N, Mookerjee. 


The resolution moved by the President. “That the Council and 

the Society place on record their appreciation of the at services 

which Dr. Annandale rendered to science and the Society in parti- 

ecular’’ was adopted standing. Further resolved that Sub-Com- 

mittee be formed, consisting of the President, Treasurer and General 

Secretary, to make recommendations to Council concerning measures 

to be taken to perpetuate Dr. Annandale’s memory. 

No. I. 4-24. 

Vacancies in the Council. 

Resolved: that Mr. B. C. Majumdar be appointed Anthropological 
Secretary, vice Dr, Annandale. | 

That Mr. P. C. Mahalanobis be appointed Physical Science Secretary, 
viee Dr. Christie. = 

That Major H. W. Acton be appointed a member of the Council to | 
fill the vacancy caused by Dr. Christio’s resignation. | 

No. 5. 304-24. 


The loss of the Societ 
Resaolwed: That the | record r sense o rab 
loss to the Society ements A 8 Mukherjee, ite 
Vice-President, repeatedly ita President, and an office- rer for a 
dhah-mn get - | 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1024 xcii 


Real « letter from Mr. Abdul Ali, suggesting that the Council be 
adjourned after a condolence resolution has been passed, and requesting 


eee his letter be placed before the Council, Reeord, 
No, 1. 


24-5-24. 
Report General Socretary, having closed the roomer of the Society on 
the 26th, and having poatponed the public lecture onthe 28th. Reoord. 


o. 2 28-5-24. 
Letters to Council from the newly appointed Counml Mermbers, 
Record, 
No. 3. 28-5-24. 


Intimation by Dr. Raman that he is obliged to resign hia offiee as 
Honorary Treasurer, on account of hie impending absence from India 
for a considerable period. 

Resolved: that the resignation be accepted with effect from May 3lat, 
1024. Resolved: that the Council put on record their thanks to Prof. 
Raman for his painstaking, self-denying and valuable labours performed 
for the Society as ite Treasurer. 

Resolved: that Dr. Buini Prashad be appointed Treasurer, vice Prof. 
Raman, with effect feorm June Ist, 1924. 

Resolved: that Dr. S. L. Hora be appointed Natural History Secre- 


. tary (Biology), vice Dr. Bainit Prashad. 
No. 1f. 28 -%-24. 


The President submitted the following Rules of Procedure for con- 
ducting the meetings of the Council. 


1. The proposer of a resolution will not be allowed tnore than ten 
minutes for moving his resolution for adoption. 

* The member seconding the resolution will not take more than 
five minutes for his 6 hy. 

3. The member opposing the motion will not be allowed more than 
tern mintites. | 

4. Other members wishin pe ha sa or Oppose the resolution will 

ec 


obey the ruling of in respect of priority of speaking. 
Bie They will not take more than five minutes each. 
is: 5. The President will allow an amendment to be propowed, if any, 
id and will not give the proposer more than five ounutes time. 


6. No speech of a duration longer than five minutes after the 
resolution has pean aoe inh be allowed except with the 
a special permission | o fs 
% 7. No member will speak twice on the same resolution except the 
roposer, who will be allowed, if he so chooses, to reply te 
is opponents before the final vote is taken. He will not be 
: more than five minutes. ue 
$ The Chairman will intimate by the ringing of the bell when «a 
‘momber is exceeding speech, and the 
member in question 
















xciv Proceedings of the 


Letter from Mr. Dikshit resigning seat on Council Accept resignation 
No. 6. 25.6-24,. — 


Letter from Prosident, suggesting Mr. B. L. Mitter to Hill a vacancy 
in Council, Accept. 

No. iP 25-06-24. 

The position of the General Secretary. 

Om the question of the powers of the General Secretary to vote, the 
President placed before the Council the opinion he had received on the 
question from a distinguished lawyer, 

The opinion in question was read before the Council, and the President 
ruled that in view of the legal opinion placed before the Council, the 
General Secretary will continue to vote, 


No. 14. 25-65-24. 
Letter acceptance Council membership, Mr, B. L, Mitter. Reoord. 
No, 1. 40-7 -24. 
Change of Honorary Numismatiat, Confirm. 

No, 5. 30-77-24. 


Suggestions by the Anthropological Secretary. Accept, and take 


No. 6. 30-7 -24. 


Vacanctes Council. 

Resolved: that the Honourable Justice W. E. Greaves, and Sir Deva- 
prasad Sarbadhbikari be co-opted members, 

Further resolved that Mr, B. L. Mitter bo requested kindly to advise 
in the next Council Meeting as to the necessity of nominating a fourth 
Vice-President. 

No. 1 i; 0.7.24. 


Nomination Trustec, Indian Museum. 
Resolved that MM. Haraprasad Shastri be nominated by the Council. 











nee No, 12. 307-24. 
Letters Sir Dev Sarbadhikari, and Sir W. FE, Greaves novepe- x 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1924. xCV 


Anthropological Secretary :—P. C. Mahalanobis. 
Medical Secretary :—Major R. Knowles. 
Library Secretary -—G. H. Tipper. 

Member of Council >—Dr. U. N. Brahmachan. 
Momber of Council :—C. W. Gurner. 

Member of Council :—B. L. Mitter. 

Member of Council:—Dr FP. J. Briibl. 

Member of Council:-—A. H. Harley. 

Member of Council:—P,. N. Banerjee. 


Resolved :—That the General Secretary print and circulate to the 
Members of Council the list of the Council as at present constituted 
together with the new list placed before the meeting, and provided with 
a blank column for the additional names. That these liste shall be 
returned to the General Secretary within a week of date of issue, that a« 
list be compiled of the candidates finally proposed and placed before 
the next Council Meeting to be voted upon. 

No. 11. 26-11-24. 


Consideration Nornination for Council, 1925-20. The General Secretary 
laced before the meeting the nomination list# received back from the 
uncil Members, together with copies of a list amalgamating the 
results of the nominations made, in detail and im total. 
_ The President submitted the proposed names singly to the vote of 
the members present. 
Tho proposed candidates receiving each a unanimous favourable vote 
were declared duly elected as the Council candidates for election to 
next years Counoil. 
No. 18. 17-12-24. 
Derorations— | 
Invitation to the Society to participate in a Geographical Conress, 
Cairo, 1925, Invitation accepted. General Secretary to endeavour to 
arrange suitable representation. 
No. 5. 26-3-24. = 
Invitation to the Society to participate in a Centenary celebration at 
Caen, 1924. Invitation accepted. General Secretary to endeavour to 
arrange suitable representation. 
No. 4 2-38-24. 
Invitation to the A.S.B. to attend the 50th Anniversary of the 
Geological Society of Belgium. The General Secretary to invite Dr. 
Christie to undertake, or arrange for, suitable representation. 
No. ve 26 -5-24. 
Invitation Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. General Secretary to 
make suitable arrangements. 
rs No. 3. : 30-7 -24. 
| Invitation from the Adriatic Society of Science at Trieste, to parti- 
- cipate in the celebration of their 50th anniversary. Suitable reply to be 


17-12-24. 


of Ra, 500 for bind books in the 
or. Dr. Annan 
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xevi Proceedings of the 


Letter from Dr. Pascoe, offering photograph or sepia drawing of Dr. 
Hayden, a former President. Resolved: to accept the offer with 
thanks, anc to oxpress preference for the photograph. 

Additional, 24-09-24. 

Presentation of samples of old Indian stamps to the Society by the 


sah roller of Printing, Stationary and Stamps, India. Record. 
Na, 4. 


17-12-24. 
Presentation to the Society of a photegraph of Mr, T. W. Beale by 
Mr, Prayag Dal. Accept with thanks to donor. 


No. Li. 17-12-24. 
EFutworr Preize— 
Report Elliott Prize, 1923, and notification for 1024. Prize to Mr. 
Bhai Lal M, Armin. 
No. il. 


2. 1-24, 
FPRLLOWS— . 
Nomination Fellows. Neo valid nominations. No elections this year, 
No. 15. S0-1-24. 
Election of Prof. Sten Konow asa Honorary Fellow. Action approved. 
No. Ss. 17-12- . 
Fixaxncke— 


Recommendations Finance Committee. Adopted, Further resolved 
that Prof. © V. Raman, Treasurer, Asiatic Society of Bengal, be 
authorised to sell, transfer or otherwise negotiate securitics of the 
Government of India in respect of Promissory Notes terminable loan of 
1915-16. a& followe: No. 061379 for 100 rupees and No. 001380 for 
10,000 rupees; and further in respect of 3%, loan of 1896-07 for Rs. 500, 


No. 1. 230-1-24, 
| Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 5, 30-4-24. Recommenda- 
- tion to Council to authorise the Treasurer to sell Ra. 5,000 6%, Bonds of 
| 1926. Order: Recommend to Council, Confirmed, Council. 
No, 6. 30-4-24- ~ Yo 
ba Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 3, 24-5-24. Provision topay === 
. off halanice due to Messers. Martin & Co., Re. 16,711-12. Recommendna- 


















@2S. Resolved that it be recommended to uncil that the Treasurer 

ae be authorised to face value Re. 15,000 6) W. Bonds of 1028. Con- 
the Finance Committee, No. 6, 22-09-24, to obtain 
a rere PP tC ITE to sell War Bonds to meet current exp Neo eh 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1924 xevii 


Heo nmendation Finance Committee, No, 9, 26-744. The question 
MLM. Haeraprasad Shaatri’e allowance. Kesolved that the Finance 
Committee recommends the grant to MM. Haraprasad Shastri of an 
sllowance of Ra. 200 monthly from July lat, 1924, in view of his work on 
the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripte. 


Sg with exception of recommendation concerning the revival of 

: MOI. areprasad Shaetri’= allowance, which has to be considered 
ae eres 

: No. 14. 30-7 -24. 


Keeammendation of the Finance Committee in the matter of a revival 
of MM. Haraprasad Shaatri’s allowance in connection with his work 
on the Sanskrit Manuscript Catalogue. Order: Refer back to Finance 
Committee. 

No. 18, 2.7 -24. 


Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 10, 25-5-24. MM. Hara- 
prasad Shastri’« allowance, Consideration postponed at the request 
of MM. Haraprasad Shastri. Confirmed Council. 

No. 8. 27 -8-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 4, 27-2-24. Bad debts 


written off during 1023 on account of death, ete. Order: Confirm. 
Confirmed Council, 


No. 1 1 * 27 -2-24. 
Keport Municipal Taxes. Kecord. 
No. 7. 27 -2-24. 


Municipal Taxes and re-assessment. Kesolwed: that Mr. B, L. Mitter 
be requested to kindly study the matter and advise on it. 
No, 17. 30-7 -24. 


Report Assessrnent, Order: Noted. Immediate appeal to be lodged 
in case of enhancement or ro-assessment. | 
Additional. No, 4, 24-09-24. 


Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 2, 26-3-24. Report 
accountants, 1923, Order: Introduce card cabinet system for member- 
ship and subscriptions. Publish every year receipts, subscriptions and 
donations. Con i Council 

No. 9. 28-33-24. 


Recommendation Finance Committee, No, 3, 26-53-24. Buildin zg 
further consideration pending securing offer 
Council, 
28-3-24. 


Committee of llth March concerning stool shelving, 
rder: Recommended the ior : of 
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XOViii Proceedings of the 


Finance Committee, No. 2, 22-9-25. Staff application with reference £ ° 
to the provident fund and the recommendation for past service. 
Resolved that the Finance Committee in order to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Sub-Committee appointed to make proposals 
on this point, it is necessary that certain rules and lations of the 
P.F. should be modified, and that Mr. K. C. Mahindra be requested to 1 
suggest such modifications and submit his proposals to the next 
Finance Committees Mecting. a 





No. 7, 24.9-24. 
Confirmation Provident Fund Rules. Confirm: ~ f 

No, 9. 28-68-24. 

Finance Committee, No, 2, 28-10-24. Report by Mr. K. C. Mahindra 
on changes to be made in the Provident Fund Rules of the Society. 

Resolved to recommend to Council that Rule 13 to be read as follows. 
Rule No. 13. On the voluntary resignation of or retirement of any 
member from the service of the Society without existence of any cause 
justifying his dismissal, the Treasurer shall, subject to these rules pay 
to the resigning or retiring member the aggregate amount subscribed 
by him to the fund, and shall in respect of the balance standing to his 
eredit in the books of the fund on the 3let day of December preceding 
the resignation or retirement, pay to him one-twentieth part of auch 
balance for each complete year of service provided that such amount 
payable shall not exceed the amount standing to his credit. 

embors who were in the service of the Society prior to the institu- 
tion of the provident fund, and whose provident fund accounts have 
been credited by the Society with a certain sum in recognition of their 
old service, will not be entitled to receive this sum unless they have 
ee twenty years service in the Society. Confirmed Sous 
. 2 - 4 . 


Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 6, 26-3-24. Reoomrmended 
that in view of recent and recurring cases of theft of money in the office, 
the Honorary Treasuror and the General Secretary bo ompowered to 
take disciplinary steps, and be authorised to dismiss any member of the 
staff by giving a month's ite Poa hc of notice, and to fill vacancies 
caused thereby subject to confirmation of the appointments by Council. 


Further resolved that Re. 50 stolen from the Genoral Secretary's pocket, 
be refunded to him. Confirmed Council. 
No, 2. 2§-3-24. 


Recornmmendation Finance Committees. Recormmendation to sanction 
instalment of light steel racks for stock not to exceed Re, 600 in cost, 
Order: Recormmend to Council. Confirmed Council. 








Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1924, xCIx 


Recommendation Finance Committee, No, 4, I7-6-24. Resolwee : 
That the Finance Committee recommenda to the Council that the 
Treasurer be empowored to remove all securities from the Head Office 
of the Imperial Bank to the Park Street Branch. Confirmed Council, 

No. 9. 25-6-24, 

_ Resolved: That the Treasurer be empowered to sign the necessary 
indemnity bonds and obtain duplicates of safe custody receipts for 
securities of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in deposit with the Imperial 
Bank of Incin. 

Also Resolved: That the Treasurer be empowered to remove all 
securities of the Asiatic Society of Bengal from the Head office of the 
Imperial Bank to the Park Street Branch. 

nm proposal from the chair resolved that Mr. K. C. Mahindra be 
co-opted «a membor of the Finance Committee. 

Resolved : That the President, Treasurer and General Secretary be 
empowered to make arrangements in the mattor of advertising. Con- 
sidered a memorial by S. K. Chatterjee of the All-India Novelty 
Advertising Co., and heard Mr. Chatterjee. Resolved: that dealings 
with Mr. Chatterjee shall not be resumed. 

No, @. 25-60-24. 


Recommendation Finance Committee, No, 7, 22-9-24. Report from 
the Honorary Treasurer regarding the transfer of securities to Park 
Street branch and regularizing of the safe custody receipt for securities. 
Order: Record. Confirmed Council. 

No. 7. 24-09-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 5, 17-6-24. Considered an 
application from Maulvi Sayyid Abdul Majid. The Finance Committee 
uccepts the recommendation of the Treasurer, and recommends the same 
to Council for confirmation. Confirmed Council. 

No. 9 25-6.24, 


Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 11, 25-58-24. Application 
Maulvi Abdul Hadi Z. Haq for reinstatement, dated the llth August 
1924. Order: Refer to Council with an expression of opinion of the Corm- 
mittee that the Maulvi should not be reinstated, Confirmed Council. 

No. 8. 27 -8-24. 

Recommendations Finance Committee, No. 6, 17-6-24. Considered a 
letter from the India Publicity Service cre beens ede! appointed sole 
Advertising Agents for the letting of spaces on gs on the Park 
Street side of the Society's perpenty en specified terms. The Finance 
Committee approves the principle of the proposal of the India Publicity 
Sacvice, anaheve asked General Secretary to obtain estimates as to 
the preliminary expenses to the Society. Confirmed Council. 

ND. 9. | 25-60-24. 
Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 8, 28-7-24. Report by 

ir arities in old accounts. Order: Old Cashier to be 
alanation, and to be notified that in absence of explana- 
be deducted from security deposit. C ed 


+ 30-77-24. 


a. 
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Proceedings of the 


that the ** Double Entry '’ Systom be introduced in the Society's books, 
so that the auditors may be in a position to detect any mistakes that 
might creep into the accounts. 

,esolved: That in order to give effect to the above reaclution two 
clerks be temporarily engaged to set up and remodel the book-keeping, 
at © Oost not exceeding HRs. LOO, 

Resolved: That the matter being urgent the work be commenced at 
once in anticipation of sanction by Council. Confirmed Council. 

No. 14. 30-7 -24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 2, 25-8-24. Overtime pay 
for office work. Order: Scale authorised 1) days pay for whole Sundays 
or Holidays and 4 day's pay for Saturday afternoons. Confirmed 
Council. 

No. 8. 27-38-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 6, 25-58-24. Revision 
numbers print Journal and Memoirs and other publications. Order : 
Standard basis for number of Journal and Memoirs to be printed 200 
ever number required for immediate despatch of cach issue. Confirmed 
Council. 

No. 8. 27-38-24. 

Minutes Finance Committee Meeting, 25th August, 1924. Advertise- 
monts; Proposal Electric Sign. Order: Record statement, Accept 
offer India blicity Service, Electric Sign. 

No. 9. 27-58-24. 

_ KReoommendation Finance Committee, No. 3, 22-99-24. Proposals of 
Sub-Committee regarding proposed reorganisation of pay of the staff on 
# regular basis. 

Recommended that the Sub-Committee’s proposals as modified be 
accepted, and that the proposed increment be given with effect from 
October Ist, 1924, and that further increment should be considered 
with regard to, and be given effect from the lat January of every year. 
Confirmed Council, 

No. 7. 24-9-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No, 8, 22-90-24. Proposals for 
rme-adjustment of securities for the permanent reserve fund and other 
funds of the Society. Kesolved: at the Treasurer's recommenda- 
tions as to an adjustment of securities held for the aap ee reserve 
fund, the Barclay Memorial Fund, and the Pension Fund be approved, 
and that a recommendation be accordingly made to the Council for 
ucloption of the proposals, Confirmed Council. 

NO. a 24-9-24. 

Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 9, 22-09-24. Report General 
Secretary regarding Avadana Kalpalata. Order: Approved. Confirmed 
Council. 

No. 7. 24-9-24, 
ce Committee, No. 10, 22-09-24. Request of 












Reeormmendation Finance 
General Secretary for sanctioning two block cabinets at a cost of 
Rs. 590. Order: Approved. Conilenad Council. 
-— No. 7. 


Treasurer < 
ef the late Dr. Annandale. 







mendation to be made to Council to 
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; Minutes Finance Committee Meeting, 22nd September, 1924. Order: 
Confirm. Further resolwed. 

(a) Adjustment poxition Provident Fund for the older members of 
tho atafy, Order: To be brought up again conform Finance Com- 
mitteo's resolution, 

(6) Report Treasurer shortness of cash, RKeeolwedd that the Trea- 
surer be empowered to arrange for an overdraft at the Imperial Bank 
of India, Park Street Branch, to moot current expenditure. 

(c) Re-adjustment securities Permanent and other Funds. Resolved 
that the resolution of the Finance Committee be approved. 

(7) Purchase block-cabinets at Re. 500. Sanctioned. 
No. 7. 24-9.-24. 

Petition J. C. Chatterjee for financial help. Decline. 
No. 6. 20-10-24. 


Recommendation Finance Committee, No. 6, 20-11-24. Stock room 
files and accumulations. Proposed by Dr. Prasad and seconded by 
Mr. Mahalanobis: That a recommendation be made to Council that tn 
order to reduce to order the chaotic condition of the stock room, old 
files and accumulations of unsorted miscellaneous documents and 

rinted matter, an additional clerk be appointed for 6 months at an 
nitial pay of Re. 50 per mensem. Carned unanimously. Confirmed 
Couneil, 

No. 8. 26-11-24. 


R rt Honorary Treasurer, arrears in subscriptions of Members. 
Usual notices and reminders to be issued. Settlement of all current 
arrea - re to be claimed before the end of the financial year. ee 

0, nf. =r -=4. 


Proposals Finance Committee for sanction of additional grant», 
roposed by Dr. Prasad, seconded by Mr, Mahalanobis. That the 
following ack itional expenditure during the current Financial year be 
sanctioned :—(a) Ks. 6, under the head of Journal and Proceedings 
and other Society’s publications to meet costs of making up arrears in 
ublication. (6) Rs. 5,000 for an extension of the steel shelving 
nstallation in the library. (c) Ra. 500 for new chairs. (d) Re. 300 for 
eting the set of Pali Text Society Publications. (¢) Re. 200 for 
pinching ne 26-11-24. 





o. 
Shae Say booking Funds, 
ore a | seconded by Mr. Sabelaoboat That 





cli Proceedings of the 


Lrorvures— 


Report by the Anthropological Secretary concerning an offer by Lieut, 
Col. Barnardo, to give a lecture to tho Society. Resolved: that Col. 
Barnardo be invited by the Council to give a lecture as proposed, and 
that the lecture be followed by a discussion and be open to the public, 

No, 11. 28-34-24. 


_ Report General Secretary having arranged a second lecture on the 
Endocrine Gifts to Man, by Col. Barnardo. Approved. 
No. 1. 25-6-24. 


ech from Mr. Saha to deliver a few lantern lectures to the Society. 
Jecline. } 


No. @. 17-12-24. 
LIBRARY — 


Library Committee, No. 2, 30-1-24. Purehase Anthropological books, 
and utilisation Anthropological fund. Order: Close fund, buy eyelo- 
poceee ae far as available money allows. Confirmed Council. 

o. 1. 30-1-24, 


Library Committee, No, 6, 40-1-24. Resolwed to request the Library 
Secretary for 1024 to draw up in consultation with General Secretary 
a note on the goneral policy of buying and binding books, and to submit 
this to next Council Meeting. Confirmed Council. 

No. 10. B- 1-24. 


Library Committee, No. 1, 11-3-24. That the General Secretary be 
asked to provide a list and staternent of cost of subscription to serials 
cathe in the library against payment. Confirmed Council. Sinn 

Oo. > * * * 


Library Committee, No. 2, 11-3-24. That effect be given to the 
former resolution that the set of blications a the Pali Text Society 


in the library be completed. | 42. 
No. 5. . , 28 -3-24. 


Library Committee, No. 3, 11-3-24. That a list be drawn up of books 


sanctioned for purchase during the last two years, and not yet received. 
Confirmed Council. ae ae 


That, subject to commitments 
the general 


| of the Society — 


of 
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en should be set aside annually for this purpose. Confirmed 
ouncil, 


No, 8, 28.4.24. 
Library Committee, No. 7, 11-3-24. That the Committee are of 
opulion that. numerically sufficient staff is necessary for the library, 


and that one daftri should be employed solely for the dusting of books. 
Adopted Council, 


No. &, 


28-33-24. 
Application for the loan of a starred book from the library. Allow. 
Si, 30-7 -24. 


Report General Secretary, beginning work on installation steel 
shelving, Approved. 

No. 1. 29-10-24. 

Library Committee, No. 4, 20-10-24. Report General Secretary con- 
cerning Members not responding to requesta for the return of bool. 
ra 2 " Necessary action to be taken. Confirmed Council. pag 

avo, - 20) - ° 4. 


Library Committee, No. 5, 20-10-24. Letter from Dr. Hora offering 
to employ at his own expense an extra hand to undertake under his 
supervision work of checking and cataloguing in the library, and 
asking Council to allow other members, who might be willing to do #o, 
to do the same, Order: Dr. Hora to be thanked for his kind offer. 
Confirmed Council. 

No. 8, 29-10-24. 


Library Committee, No, 7, 20-10-24. Resolwed to recommend to 
Council that the General Secretary be authorised to take immediately 
the necessary steps to begin work at compiling an up-to-date Library 
Catalogue; to make an a intment in this connection with « salary 
attached to it, maximum Ks. 100 monthly. and to submit estimates of 
further necessary expenditure, incidental to the undertaking. Confirmed 





Council, 
No. 8. 20-1t)-24. 
OS x od Report Examination books bequeathed to the Society by Dr. Annan- 
yn f dale. Approved. 
fe 25. No. 1}. 17-12-24. 
Report collection of books presented to the Society by Mr. Howard. 
Accept with thanks to donor, 
No. 2, } 7-12-24. 
; eport find old MSS. dating from the early decades of the Society. 
» ea Public attention to be drawn to the find, and the MSS. to be exhibited 
— in next General Meeting. 


“ay No. 13, 17-12-24. 






to eatalogue the collection of Persian and 
cim Habib-ur-Rahman, Dacca. Postpone conri- 
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civ Preceedings of the 


Report Sub-Committee on question of renovation of paintings 
Resolved: That the report of the Sub-Committee be adopted; that the 
members be thanked for their labours; that the offer be accepted to 
have the four suggested painting reported upon; that the Committee be 
requested to formulate further definite proposals regarding pertodical 
inspection; that Mr. Perey Brown be requested to undertake the 
completion of a descriptive catalogue of the paintings in the possession 
of the Society. 


Ne, 4. 24 9-24, 
ire repairs to the Society s paintings. Approved. 
No 17-12-24. 


Various letters of thanks, ete., to the Society. Record: suitable 
a aged to be sent to auch letters ax demand a roply. 
27-2-24. 


Communication from the Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, 
Bushire, concerning a newly discovered inscription at Persepolis. Com- 
municate to General Meeting. 


No. 9 0. 30.4-24. 

Letter of thanks to Council from Mr. Rama Prasad Mukherjee. 
Record. 

No. 3. 25-24. 

Correspondence with the Maharajachiraja of Burdwan. Record. 

No. 2. 30-7 -24. 


Elimination of old quarterly Civil lists. Order: Eliminate old 
quartorly Civil liste and unbound Government Gazettes. Sale-proceeds 
of waste paper to be utilised for purchase of new ae typist. rther, 
on the raising of the question of further climination of superfluous books 
im the library, resolved that the Library Seeretary be invited to report 






and acivise. 
No. 3. 24-9-24. 
New telephone contract. To be accepted. 
Additional. No. 3. 24-1 -24. - 
Sepert General Secretary, installation block cabinets. Noted. = 
20-10-24. ° 
PusSLICATIONS— 
Application from Messrs. Thacker Spink to be appointed Agents to 
the oty. Agreed to. 
No. 6. ot see 





Dr. Annandale’s proposal Science monographs. 
Council do not consider it necessary to start a now alae oats 


No, 8. Rae 


BE vis Genre! resolved that the 
aay rene eae 
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of the catalogue of Persian MSS, in the Socicety'sa collections, j.c¢., those 
in the Government Collection, also, resolwed that Mr. Ivanow be paid a 
salary of Re. 200 per mensem pending decision as to the new proposal, for 
a rmaoamurm of three months, during the period that actual printing of the 
liret volume is in suspense. 

No 4. 26-53-24. 

In view of the fact that the Sub-Committee on the Persian MSS. 
Catalogue has not yet reported, resolved that the present arrangement 


with segerd to remuneration of Mr. Tvanow remain in force for another 
month. 


No. 17. os .5-24. 


Lotter to the President by Mr. Ivanow. The question of the Persian 
Catalogue. Resolved: That Mr. Ivanow be employed on a monthly 
salary of Rs. 250 to complete the cataloguing and the printing of the 
eatalogue of the Persian Manuscript Collections, and that a Maulwi 
be at hia disposal ta assist him during the progress of the work. 

o. La. 25-06-24, 


Report on opinions received from Foreign Scholare on Mr. [wanov's« 
Persian MSS. Catalogue. Record. 
No. 10. 17-12-24. 


Recommendations Philological Committee. Moved by Prof. Bhan- 
darkar, seconded by Mr. Banerjee that the recormmendations be 
adopted as follows :— 

1. Recommended that the Treasurer be uested to make « recorm- 
mendation as to the amount to be made available for the expenditure 
om the Bibliotheca Indica during the financial year, and that the 
General Secretary be empowered to arrange as far as possible for the 
continuation and completion of works hitherto taken up, within the 
limita of the expenditure ultimately sanctioned on proposal by the 


‘Treasurer, 

2. Recommended that « policy be adopted of reducing the number 
of works simultancously in progress in the Bibliotheca Indica at any 
time to a maximum of twelve works of more than three fascicles, and 
twelve works not three fascicles complete, and of reduciny 
the number of works of either category simultancously in progress to 
A Maximum of six in each group of languages as follows -— 


(ec) Arabic and Persian; — 
ions, catalogues, etc., unless apecially otherwise recom- 
mended by the Philological Committee. 
3. Recommended that‘ policy be adopted of keeping in print all 
editions, unless the contrary specially recommended by the Philolo- 
gical Committee. Adopted. 
No, 8. | 30.7 -24. 
Minutes Publication Committee Meeting. Order: Confirm. 
(a) Revise print number copies Journal and Memoirs to be kept at 
200 in excess of the number of copies immediately despatched of cach 


. number. ” 
ee Wikesived : that upon the materials now before the Council, they are 
" advised that they cannot claim any copyright in this work, Adopted. 


ot. 
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evi Proceedings of the 


Report New Publications, Noted. 


Additional. . No. 5. 24-99-24, 
Reguvuesrs— 

Letter Secretary, National Baby Week. Record. 

No. 2. 27-2-24, 


Request Sir Lucas King to be allowed to reprint his edition of Saadi’s 
Tayyebat. Grant. 


No, 27-2-24. 


Request Mr. O. Callagan for permission to reprint passages from 
Memoirs A.S.B., Vol. 5, Extra ini Bae? Granted. 3 2 


No. 4. 30-4-24, 
Lettor of thanks to Council by Mr. O. Callahan. Record. 
No. 4. 28-5-24. 


Letter from Royal Belgian Geographical Society requesting assistance 
in collecting specimens of children's drawings. Refer to Anthropolo- 
wical siete to advise, 

No. 25-06-24. 


est to thin out tree in compound. Grant request. 
Additional. Wo. 2. 24-9-24, 


Request Offg. Director, Zoological Survey of India, to be permitted to 
ees copies of Hamilton-Buchanan's MS, drawings. aka aed 
o, 2s | «2 * 


Request use Saat dy hall by the Mining and Geological Institute of 
India. Action approved. 
No. &. Bt ace 





dotails ne to ‘nib Yow shite to be obtained in return. 
No. 6 17-12-24, 


Ruovtes— 

| Rules concerning Foreign Members. Recorded that it is habitual 

practice to charge subscription to foreign members at the rate of Ra. 4 

PYNo. 3. | 27-2-24, 
The construction of Rule 4, second clause. Consi that under 

Rule 4, second clause, the offices of Vice-President and and Medion! Searo: 


cannot be held by one and the same 
Major Knowles Saneichas Vice-President, and Sat thes, Mahon: 
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Report on Mr. Majumdar’s appointment for the description of the 
Bibliotheca Indica. Noted. "homporary ntment to terminate 
with ultimo January 1924, with expression of Council's satisfaction to 
Mr, Sg for the work done. 

No. 30-11-24. 

aN stoastafti. Lenve: follow printed leave rules; holidays: those 
ef Chamber of Conmamerce, General Secretary discretionary power in 
special circumstances, 

No. 4. 30-1-24. 

Ruling Holidays Chamber of Commerce: those to be reckoned marked 
red or blue or both? Order: Holidays marked blue on Chamber's list 
to be holidays by right; those marked red to be granted at the dis- 


cretion of Genera Secretary. 
No. 5. 20-10-24. 


Leave to'Maulvi Syed Abdul Majid. Allow to rejoin, applying leave 
rules as printed. 


No. 5. 30-1 24. 

Leave cause Maulvi Sayyid Abdul Majid. Order: Postpone final 
decision unless the Maulvi has not ret to duty on the 20th of May 
in which case his services are dispensed with. 

No. 1. 28.5-24. 

Petition Chaprasis new summer clothing. The Hon. Treasurer to 
arrange, 

No, r: 26 - 3-24. 

Resolved: That the appointment be sanctioned of a file clerk. 

No. 10, 30-4 -24. 


. Report General Secretary, that iv Swaminathan has been appointed 
ae ®. clerk on probation, Approved 


No. 6. 28-5-24. 
to fil the vacaney General HacsersEye Resignation file clerk. General Secretary 
20-10-24. 


a es General Secretary that the services of K. N. Ghose, typist, have 
beekr ctepeemerl Wek with, and that N. Gupta has been appointed on probation. 
Approved. 
oO. . 28-5-24. 
rs ieegcounai for fe fiatatedsat Maulvi Abul Hadi Zahooru!l Hug, 
leave without notice fortwo months. Recommenda- 
‘Finance Committes to seals. Order: Recommendation 





tion | 






pe ewe KS 27-8 -24. 
ae an Report Stett Comanitte. Order: Report progress. 


a> aie: 10. 27-2 -24. 
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Proceedings of the 


Pay Schedule Office ASB. 


Librarian 


Pandit and Anst. Librarian. 
Pandit (Cataloguing) 
Pandit (Govt, Collect.) 
Maulvi A. and P. Lib. 


2nd Maulvi ria 


Cashier and Accountant 


General Assistant 
File Clerk = 
Typist -* 
Despatcher = 


Menial Staff. 


Durwan : : 
Society's aoa 
Oo. P. 


Sanskrit Duftry 
A. and P, Duaftry 
Office Duaftry . . 


Sweepers, 2 .. 


Tnitial pay 
Grade Pay. Present Pay, from Lat. Oet 


1a24. 
Ka. Ra. Rea, 
<a en a ipe 75 125 Lit 
OO. 3-0 ™ oy 
75—_5—-125 75 tM) 
.§ 40—2—00 40 $2 
~~ 746—_§—125 07/8 +25 12h) 
.- &£0——-2—.460 mM §2 
.. 100—5— 150 100 iw 
.. —3—8) Ho Os 
.. 50—3—S0 50 mM) 
-- O—3-—s0 nO oa 
40—2-—60 37 4a) 
Initial Pay 
Grade Pay. Present Pay. apc ane Oct. 
Re. i 
ato 20] 95? 
sis 15—1—19° 
am ‘ 21) — 1 —25. 
.. 1I6—1—20* 
Pa 15—]—19* r | 
is l4d/— (consolidated). 


* The initial pay in the case of menial staff should be go 
of service 


5 Pe eaepedtow, “uli 


ote, 


Note. 


verned accord- 
of each incumbent, _ ‘The increments will 


due every five vears. 


The Maulvi, Arabic and Peraian Library, has bon some years beon { in re- 





and an extra allowance of Re. 25. 
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ial cusses, whoswe capacities do not yet 


tices, and other spec 
Be nitial grade pay, only to be definitely appointed when initial 


e 
fa pain ti te appointments to be recorded in writing with initial 
24-1)-24. 


Report death J. C. Chatterjee, late Assistant Librarian, A.S.B. 
Order: Record. condolences of Council to be communicated to 
the son of the deceased. 

No. L. 26-11-24. 

Report death Pandit Asutosh Tarkatirtha. A letter of condolence 
and Sd pena to be written on behalf of the Council. 

No. * 17-12-24. 
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List of 


Officers, Council Members, Members, 
Fellows and Medallists 


of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 
bs ee On the 3lst December, 














OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL FOR 
THE YEAR 1924. 


ELECTIONS ANNUAL MEETING. 


President. 
Sic Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, K.C.1_E., K.C.V.0O. 


Vice- Presidents. 


The Hon'ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopaidhyaya, Kt., C.8.1., 

D.L., D.Sc., F,.R.H.S., F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., F.A.S.B.! 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I. E., M.A., F.A.8.B. 
Professor P. J. Brihl, 1.C.8., D.Sc., F.GS., F.G.8 . F.A.8.B 
Major R. Knowles, I. M.S. 


Secretaries and Treasurer. 


General Secretary :-—Johan van Manen, Esq. 

Treasurer :—Professor C. V. Raman, Esq. .» M.A., D.Sc.* 

Philological Secretary :-—Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, Esq., 
M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

Joint Philological Secretary :—A. F. M. Sane Ali, aq. ., M.A. 

; Biology :—Baini Pras Esq., D.Sc.* 
shes anda ai } Physical Science -—W. A. K. Christie, Esq., 
ae eae B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.G.S., F.A.S.B* 

Anthropological Secretary :—N. Annandale, Esq., C.I E., D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A. 

Medical Secretary ;—Major R. Kanes, 1.M.S.* 

Library Secretary *—Pramatha Nath Banerjee, Esg., M.A., B.L. 


or Other Members o/ Council, 
cs" Upendra Nath Brahmachari Bahadur, M.D., M.A., Ph.D., 
oh ASB 


es 8 cAs Khuda Buksh, Esq., M_A., B.C.L., F.A.S.B. 
F > “aes ©. Mahalanobis, Esq., M.A., B.Sc.7- 
5 Nema ag: Pascoe, Esq., DSc., F.AS.B. . 
= “fare Ww. Gurner, Esq., B, AS Le s. . 
9 xb 7 Be N. feline: _Esq., M. A.* 
yee ic Lf ae INTMENTS AND “TRANSWERS DURING THE YEAR. 
B. C. Ma I. (Anthropological § Heocetery): 7-5-24. 
Se. (Treasurer), 4 
.. D.Sc. (Biological Socrotary). 4-6-24. . 
nber | 


Bg q-. M.A, Se, (Phy. ) 
ston (Me of nem 
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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL ELECTED 
FOR THE YEAR 1925. 





President. 
Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, K.C.1.E., K.C_V.0. 


Vice-Presidents. 


The Hon. Justice Sir W. E. Greaves, Kt , Bar.-at- Law. 
Dr. Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari, Kt,, M.A,, M.CS. 

Cc. V. Raman, Esq., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Major H. W. Acton, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 1.M.8, 


Secrelaries and Treasurer. 


General Secretary :-—Johan van Manen, Esq. 

Treasurer :—Baini Prashad, Esq., D.Sc. | 

Philological Secretary:—Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasaci 
Shastri, C.I.E., M.A., F_A.S.B. 

Joint Philological Secretary :—Shamsu'l "Ulama Mawlavi M. 
Hidayat Sima re eens Sse Beg We 

io 7.3 er ora, . ., D.Sc. 

Nafors miwory{ physical Rctende =< W. Ase Onciatie. Esq., 
Gearon: B.Se., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

Anthropological Secretary :-—P. C. Mahalanobis, Esq., M.A., 
B.Sc 


M edical Secretary :—Major R. Knowles, 1.M.5S. 











’ < Library Secretary :—G. H. Tipper, Esq., M.A., F.G.S.,M.1.M.M., 
” : Y.A.8.B. 
eo. | Other Members of Council. | Same 
=: mdra Nath Brahmachari, Bahadur, M.D.,M.A., Ph.D, 
5 , Eeq., B.A., 1.0.8. a Gh ae ee 
a , Eeq., M.A., B.L., Bar-at-Law. = == et”ti‘(‘CSS 








4 : A. H. Harl , Esq., M.A. J : — a ae at - 
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LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


R.= Resident. N.R.=Non-Resident. A.=Absent. L.M.=Life Member. 
F_M.—Foreign Member. 


An Asterisk is prefixed to the names of the Fellows of the Society. 


N.B.—Mombers who have changed their residence since the liet was 
drawn up aro requested to give intimation of such change to the 
General Secretary, in order that the necessary alteration may be made 
in tho subsequent edition. Errors or omissions in the following list 
should also bo communicated to the General Secrotary. 

Members who are about to leave India and do not intend to return 
aro particularly requested to notify to the General Socretary whe 
ther it is their desire to continue Members of the Society; oth 
in accordance with Rule 40 of tho Rules, their names will be removed 
— the list at the expiration of three years from the time of their leav- 
nog India. 


- Dele. cumeeten ae eee ae aes 
1922 April 5. R. Abdul Ali. Abul Faiz Muhammad, m.a 
M.R.A.S., F.R.S.L., etc. 3, Turner Street, 
Calcutta. [leqe, Bombay. 
1919 Feb. 5.) N.R.| Abdul Kader Surfraz. iphinstone Col- 
1909 Mar. 3.,| R. | Abdul Latif, Syed, Khan Bahadur, B.a., 
| * L., Asst. Secretary to the Government 
al, Revenue Dept., Writers’ 
Buildings, Calcutta. 32/1, Upper Cir- 
jo | cular Road, Calcutta. 
fans 1894 Sept. 27. L.M. Abdul Wali, ‘Khan Sahib. 3, Alimuddin 
we.) * bebeuns Street, Caleutta, 
+P Fn 1921 Mar. 2.| KR. | Acton, Major Hugh William, m™.8.c.s., 
; | L.R.c.P. (Lond,), t.m.s. School of T'rop- 
ical Medicine and Hygiene, Central 
Avenue, Caleutta. 
: | Agharkar, Shankar Purushottam, 1... 
je PRD., F.L.3., ater gas + Botany, Cal- 
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exvi Proceedings of the 
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1924 Dec 3.) R. | Ahsan Ullah, Khan Bahadur, Assistant 





| Director of Public Instruction for Mu- 

| bammadan Education. Writers’ Build- 

| ings, Calcutta, 

1920 Jan. 7. |N.R.| Aiver, S. Paramesvara, M.A., B.L.,M.R.8.1., 

| M.F.L.S., M.B.1.A., Kavitilaka, Secretary 
to the Government of Travancore. 
Trivandrum, South India. 
R. | Alker, A , Merchant. 4, Bankshall Stree, 
Calcutta. 

R. | Amin-ul-Islam, Khan Bahadur, Nawab- 
 gada, p.w. Inapector-General of Regis- 
tration, Bengal. 

N.R.| Andrews, Egbert Arthur, B.A. Tocklas 

_ Experimental Station, Cinnamara P.O., 
Jorhat, Assam. 
R. <Asaduzzaman, Khan Bahadur, Assistant 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
42, Baniapokhur Road, Calcutta, 






















1923 April 4. 
1919 July 2. 


1912 July 3. 


1924 Nov. 5. 





1911 May 38.; R. Atkinson, Albert Charles. La Martinieére, 
| ll, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

1904 July 6.|N.R.) Aulad Hasan, Khan Bahadur, Sayid. 

Rajar Deort, Dacca. 

1924 Mar. 5. KR. Austin, J. Mein, Merchant, Jardine Skinner 
_ & Co. Calcutta. | 

1917 April 4. IN.R.| Awati, P. R., m a., Medical Entomologist, 
Central Research Institute. K i. 

1914 Mar. 4. ae) Bacot. J. 31, Quai d'Orsay, Parts. 


I..M.| Baden-Powell, Baden Henry, M.A., ©.1-E. 
-Ferlys Lodge, 29, Banbury Road, Oxford, 
E 


, ngland. 
Bahl, K. N., Professor of Zoo , Lack- 
now University. Badshabagh, In 0. 
Baidil, A. Mannan, Lecturer in Persian 
and New College Hostel, P.O. 


1870 Feb. 2. 


1924 April 2. 
1924 Nov. 5. | 


25 | : + 

«$919 April 2. | 
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1905 Mar. 

1919 July 2. 
1907 Jan. 2. 
1924 Mar. 5 


1923 Feb. 7. 
1898 Mar. 2. 
1921 Dec. 7. 


1923 Dec. 5. 


1924 Mar. 5. 
1924 Dec. 3. 
1909 July 7. 


1895 July 3. 
1915 April 7. 


1909 April 7. 
‘1876 | Nov. , 15 
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L.M. 


N.R. | 


R. 


Banerji, Muralidhar. Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta. 

Banerji, Pramathanath m.a., B.L., Vakil, 
High Court. Calcutta. 

Banerji, Rakhbal Das, m.a. 65, Simla 
Street, Calcutta. 

Bannerjee, P. N., m.a. (Cantab.), a.M.1.E. 
(Ind.), r.c.v., Civil Engineer. 6 & 7, 
Clive Street, Calcutia. 

Barber, Cecil Thomas, Asst. Supdt., 
Geological Survey of India. Calcutia. 

Barnes, Herbert Charles, w.a. (Oxon.), 
cue. Gauhati, Assam. 

Barua, B. M., Lecturer, Calcutta Univer- 
sity. 4, Herambi Charan Dass Lane, off 
Machuabazar Street, Caleutta. 

Barwell, N. F-., Col. Bishop's Howse, 
51, Chowringhee, Calcutta, (and Beacon 
Hill, West Runton, Norfolk, England). 

Basu. D. N., Bar-at-Law. 14, Baloram 
(hose Street, Calcutta. 


Basu, Jatindra Nath, m.a., Solicitor, M.L.c. 


14, Baloram Ghose Street, Calcutta, 

Bazaz, Rangnath Khemrsj, Proprietor, 
Shri Venkateshwar Press. Tth 
Khetwadi, Bombay No. 4. 

Beatson-Bell, The Hon. Sir Nicholas 
Dodd, B.A., ©.1.e., t.c.s., Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam. Shillong. 

Belvalkar, Sripad Krishna, M.a., Ph.D., 
Prof. of Sanskrit, Deccan College. 


Poona. 
Bentley, Charles A., M.s., p.P.a. Writers’ 
Buildings, Calcutta. 


FM. *Beveridge, Henry, F.A.S.B., t.c.s. (Re- 


tired.) 53, Campden House Road, 
Ww. 8s, London. 


*Bhandarkar, epee pe ccm M.A. 


35, Circular Road, Ballygunge. 


“Bhatiacharf Shib Nath, rea. 80, Sham- 


geal Street, Calcutta. 


R. | Bh tach adhe B.A., M.B.A.S., 
apes 5 1683: howani- 


2 Road, B 





ex viii Procecdings of the 


ate of Eleetion, 


kar, m.B., Teacher of Medicine, Camp- 

bell Medical School, Calcutta. 58, 

| Harrison Road, Calcutta. 

1922 Feb. 1. N.R.| Bhattacharya, Pandit Vidhushekhara, 
Principal, Vidyablhavana, Visvabharati. 

| Santiniketan, Btrbhwm. 

1922 June 7. | R. | Bhattacharyya, Dr  Sivapada, M.D. 
School of Tropical Medicine, Caleutta. 

1923 May 2. | R. Bhukhanvala. R. M. A., Merchant, Partner 

of Bhukhanvala & Sons. 10, Canning 
Street, Caleutta. 

1923 Aug. 1.| R. Biswas, Kalipada, M.A., Botanical Labora- 
tory, College of Science, 35, Ballyganj 
Circular Road, Calcutla. 

1922 Dec. 6.|N-.R.!| Blackett. Sir Basil Phillot, K.c.n., Finance 
Member, Government of India. Delhi 
and Simla. 

1898 Feb. 1.|L.M.| Bodding. Revd. P. O. Mohulpahari, 
Sonthal Parganas. 

1912 July 3.| R. | Bomford, Capt. Trevor Lawrence. I.M.3., 
M.B.. B.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.c.P. Eden Hos- 
pital, Calcutta. 

1919 June 6.) R. Bose, Ajit Mohan, M.B., Ch.B. (Edin.), U.M. 
(Dub.). 92/3, Upper Cireular Road, 
Calcutta. 

1898 Feb. 2.| R. | Bose, Amrita Lal, Dramatist. 9-2, Ram 
Chandra Maitra Lane, Calcutta, 

1918 July 3.| R. | Bose, Charu Chandra, M.B., Assistant Sur- 
geon, Medical College, 52/2 Murzapur 
Street. Calcutta. 

1895 Mar. 6.| R. |\*Bose, Sir Jagadis Chandra, Kt., C.3.1., M.A., 

| D.Sec., C.LE., F-A.S.B. Presidency College, 
Cateutta. 1s 
1922 Apl. 5.|N.R. Bose, Jogesh Chandra, Vidyabinode, 


ns. = Landholder Contai, Midnapore. 
ee rf =e 1924 Mar. 5.| R. | Bose, S., BA., Deputy Assistant Con- 


Le troller of Military Accounts, Presidency 
> ee and Assam District. 8, Ram Kissen 
Me: - see « gi Das Lane, Amherst Street P.O., Calcutta, 
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date o haan on 


1920 Feb. 4, IN R. | Brij Narfayan, 


1907 July 3. A. 


L9OO Oct. 6. 
1924 Mar. 5. KR. 


1924 July 2. BR. 


1909 Oct. 6.) R. 


190) June 5. F.M. 
N_R. 
1900 May 2. N.R. 


1896 Jan. 8. 


4 


1913 Apl. 2. 


K. 
1918 July “3 A. 
1924 Mar. 5. RK. 
1920 Sept. 1. | R. 





cxix 


M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 
8, Bank Road, Allahabad. 
‘*Brown, John Coggin, 0.8.E., D.sc., F-G.8., 
M.LM.E., Minst.M.M., M.LE. (Ind.), 
©.A.8.B., Geological Survey of India. 
27, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 
Brown, Percy, A.R.C.A. 
School of Art, Calcutta. 
Browne, H., Capt. m.n.e£ , Lic, 
' Architect, Martin & Co. 
Street, Calcutta. 
Browne, L. E., Clerk in Holy Orders, Lec- 
turer at Bishop's College, Calcutta. 
224, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 
*Brihl, Paul Johannes, 1.8.0., D.8c., F.0.3., 
F.G.s., F.A.S.8. 35, Ballygunge Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 
*Burkill, Isaac Henry, M.A., F.A.8.B. Bo- 
tanic Gardens, Singapore. 
*Burn, Richard, -c.1.8., 1.C.8., F.A.S.B. 
| Board of Revenue, Allahabad, ‘U.P. 
Butcher, Flora, w.m., 8.4. (London), 
| u.p. Brux., Reg. in U. P. Tanakpur 


M.B.A.S, 


Government 


RI, B.A., 
6 & 7, Clive 





Medical Mission. T’anakpur, Rohilkhand 
and Kumaon Ry., U.P. 


| Calder, Charles Cumming. Royal Botanic 
| Gardens, Sibpur, Howrah. 

Campos, Joachim Joseph,m.s. 16/2, Royd 
Street, Calcutta. 

Carey, Sir Willoughby L., Senior Partner, 
Bird & Co., President, Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, Chartered Bank Build- 
ings, Calcutta. 

_ Chakladar, Haran Chandra. 28/4, Sahana- 
gar Lane, Kalighat, Calcutta. 

Chakravarti, Nilmani, m.a. Presidency 
Sich pe Negenconan Bary or 

\*Chanda, Ramaprasad, B.A., F.A.3.B. : 

Police Hospital Road, Calcutta. 

Cha -sonn Alexander. C/o meee 





1909 Nov 3. N.R 


-:1915 Sept. 1. R. 








cxx Proceedings of the 


Dee.) eee ee 


— 
1920 Sep. :. RR, | Chatterjee, Nirmal Chandra. 52, Haris 
. Mukerjee Road, Bhowantpore, Cateutta. 
R Chatterjee, Rakhahari, n.a., Student, Cal- 
| outta University. 7, Lakshman Das 
: Lane, Howrah. 


: 
- 


1922 April 5. 


Chatterji, Mohini Mohan, m.a., B.u., Soli- 
iter, President, Incorporated Law 
| Society of Calcutta. 33, McLeod Street, 
| Calcutta. 

1924 Dec. 3. | R. | Chatterjee, Mr. Sailendra Nath, Deputy 


1924 Mar. 5. R. 


Assistant Controller of Military Accounts 
(P. & A. District). 9/4, Badur Bagan 
Row, Calcutta. 

1924 Aug. 6. R. | Chatterji, Suniti Kumar, m.a., Ph.p., Cal- 
aeons Khaira Professor. Calcutta tni- 


| wersi 
1924 Nov. 5. K. | Clcsiopedheay, K. P_, Lecturer in Anthro- 
logy. Calcutta University. 2, Ram- 
ie 

| issen Dass’a Lane, Badurbagan, Calcutta, 
1893 Sept.28. R. *Chaudhuri, B. L., wB.a., D.se. (Edin.), 
| F.RSLE., F.L.8. (Lond.),, get Sherpur 
‘Town, Mymensingh; 9A, South Road, 

| Entally POs, einai 
1914 April 1. R. per sh Gopal Das. 32, Beadon Row, 


1923 Dec. 5. R. chome B B. N., Asst. Superintendent, Zoo- 
rn Ba Survev of India, Indian Museum, 
Chopra, i R. N. Major, t.o1.s,., Prof. of 
Phavmanctees, School of Tropical Medi- 
cine. Calcutia, 
1924 June 4 RK. gor reds H., Manufacturing Chemist, 18, 
onvent Road, Calcutta. 


1907 July 3. R. “Christie. istic, William Alexander Kynoch, B.8¢c., 

rh.D., M.inst.M.M, F.A.3.B. Geological 

) praca India, Calcutta. | 
*Christophers, Lt -Col. Samuel Cantal 


M.B.,C.UK.,O.B.E., ¥.A.S.B., 1M.8. 
, Maude Lina West. eared: eae 











| 
| 
1922 Feb. 1. R. : 























— 





(1906 Dec. 5., A. 
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| 


| a.n.a.m. Konnagar, E.R... Hughly, 
| (Bengal). 


1918 April 3 | N.R| Das, Jagannath, wa, Ratnakar, Kavi: 
sudhakar, The HRajsadan, Ajodhya. 
1923 June 6.|N.R.| Das, Kali, Superintendent, Forests. 
 Jubtal State, PO, Chopal, via Simla. 
1924 April2.| R. | Das, Mr. Biraj Mohan, sa. (Cal.), mse. 
) —- {Len.), Superintendent, Calcutta Ke- 
) search Tannery. 2/1, Atrti Mitter Lane, 
| Oaleutta. 
Das, S. R., Bar-at-Law, Advocate-General, 
Bengal. 7, Hungerford Street, Calcutta. 
Das-Gupta, Hem Chandra, M.a., F.G.45., 
Prof., Presidency College. Calcutta. 
N.R.| Das-Gupta, Dr. Surendra Nath, Prof. of 
| Sanskrit and Philosophy, Chittagong 
| College. Chittagong. 
1917 April4 | R. Datta, Rasik Lal, ose. ¥.c.s., ¥.B.5.E., 
Industrial Chemist, we Ag of Industrie=. 
| Bengal. 78, Alans St.. Caleutta. 
_ Dave, Shyam Shanker, Assistant Engineer, 
(Qualified). Rargarh, C.P., BN. Ry. 
1924 Aug. 6. | L.M.| Davies, L. M., Major, Royal Artillery, 


19024 Mar. 5 | R. 
1916 Sept. 1. | R. 
1922 Sept. 6.— 


, 





= ~~ 


| Kohat. N.W.F_P., India. 
1895 Sept.19. R. | De, Kiran Chandra, B.A., C.1.E., 1-C.5.. 
. Commissioner, Presidenc Division, 

Bengal. Vheatre Road, C 
1924 April2. R. De: Rai Bahadur F.t. 99, Grey Street, 


aloutta. 
1917 June 6 R. | Deb, Kumar Harit Krishna, M.a., Zemin- 
dar, Sobhabazar Rajbati. Raja Nava- 
krishna Street, Calcutta. ~— 
1921 Sept. 7. | R. | Deb, Kumar Profulla Krishna, Zemindar 
and Landlord. 1106/1, Grey Street, 
>| Caleutta. 
Dentith, Arthur William, t-c.s. Shillong. 
Dhavle, Sankara Balaji, 1.c.s., District 
Sessions Judge. Cuttack. 























1910 May 4. L.M. 











Proceedings of the 





1920 April 7. R. 
1922 April 5. |N.R. 


1924 Nov. 5./N.R 


1921 Nov. 2.) N_R. 


I9ll Nov. 1. | A. 


1904 Aug. 3. | 
1906 Oct. 31. N.R. 
1924 Mar. 5. RK. 
1913 Nov. 5. R. 


1919 April 2. N.R. 
1923 Mar. 7. R. 


; — 
3922 April 5.; A. 





p19 Feb. 5. eM 





8 Nov. B. Id NR. Ga 


Dutt, Kumar Krishna. 10, Hastings 
Street, Calcutta, 

Dutta, Bhagad, Prof. and Supdt., Re- 
search Dept., Dayanand Anglo-Vedic 
College. Lahore. 


Eaton, Mise Winifred A., Missionary, 
Canadian Baptist Mission, Principal, 
Bible Training School for Women, Pal- 
konda. Vizag. Dist. 

Emdadul Haq, Shah, m.t.c. Vill. Bhowk- 
sar, PS, Chandina, P.O, Mudafargar, 
Dist Tinpera. 

Esch, V. J., Architect. Victoria Memo- 
rial Building, Cathedral Avenue, Maidan, 
Caleutia. 


Ri deradnne: Lewis Leigh, a.R.S.M., D.8e., F.G.3., 
| F.A.8.B. Geological Survey of India, 
Calcutta. 
Finlow, Robert Steel, p.sc., F.1.c., Director 
of Agriculture, Bengal. Ramna P.O., 
| Dacca. 

Fitzpatrick, H., Engineer, Asst. Man 
Director, Bengal Iron Co. Bengal 
| Calcutta, 

- Fox, Cyril S., B.Sc., M.1.M.E.,F.G.8. Geo- 

logical Survey of India, Calcutta. 

Friel, Ralph, t.c.s. Silchar, Assam. 

Fry, Lieut.-Colonel A. B., ©.1.8., D.8.0., 
m.p, (Lond.), p.P.4., D.t.m. and Hy., es 
M_R.C.5. (Eng. ), L.R.C.P. (Lond :)), I.M.S., age 
Professor of Hygiene. School of B57 “iF 
Fale EG. Mere Kant, -Petpeintor: H.C enn 
e ere ) . o-¥g - , 
Fa & Co., Caleutta, Bombay ae 7 ae 
Hamt urg. Ds iy cee Ce nee go rie 
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tate oF Klgotion, | | | 


| cine, Dacca Medical School, 17, Naya- 
bazar Road, Dacca. 
1921 June i. R. | Ghatak, Prof. Joyotischandra. 5, Bala- 
ram Bose Ghat Lane, Bhowanipore, Cal- 
| culla. 
1924 April2. R. Ghose, C. C., Barrister-at-Law, Judge, 
_ Calcutta High Court. 10, Debendra 
| Ghose Road, Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 
1924 July 2. R. | Ghose, Hon. Mr. Justice Bipin Behary, 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta. 101, 
| Beltala Road, Cateutta. 
1924 Dee 3. R. Ghose, Mr. Sushil Chandra, Deputy Magis- 
| trate. 1, Sikdarbagan Street, Calcutta. 
1905 July 5.) R, | Ghosh, Amulya Charan, Vidyabhusana. 
| 28. Telepara Lane, Calcutta. 
Ghosh, Dr. K., p.rsm., p.p.n. (Cantab.), 
u.mM.s., Medical Practitioner. 45, Creek 
Row, Calcutta, 
R. Ghosh, Ekendra Nath, M_pD., M.Sc , F-Z.8.,. 


1924 April2. R. 


1918 Feb. 6. 
F.k.M.s., Prof. of Biology, Medical 
College. Calcutta. 

Ghosh, Sukhendra Nath, s.a. (Cal.), B.Sc. 
(Glasg. ), A-M.L.GC.E., M.B. San... M.I.E. 
(Ind.), Executive Engineer, PW. D., 
Bengal. 7, Haysham Road, Calcutta. 

Ghosh, Tarapada. i4, Paddapukur Street, 


1920 May 5. 


-~ ee ee 


1912 Sept. 4. KR. 
K idderpur, Calcutia. 
1924 Dec. 3. R. Gilbert. W. G. L., Traffic Manager, Li ne 
| Railways, Martin & Co. 6-7, Cli 
es | Street, Calcutta 







ee 1919 Feb. 5. N.R.| Ghulam Mohiud-din Sufi. Normal School, 
oe | Amraoti. 


1910 Sept. 7, N.R. *Gravely, Frederic Henry, D-Sc., F.A.S.B. 

| ; Government Museum, gmore, Madras. 

F.M.| Graves, Henry George, 4.n.s.M. 52, Car- 
a eS ington Road, Bedford, England 






Greaves, Sir Ewart, Judge, Caleutta High 
Court. 2, Short Street, Calcutta. 

sig, Major Edward David Wilson, 
ALD., F.A.S.B., M.S. Simla. 

James Mag soa ee aero 



















OXXiv Proceedings oj the 
Gate of Rlcctlon, 


1915 Aug. 4./ R.  Gurner, Cyril Walter, 1.0.8. United Service 
Club, Calcutta. 


1901 Mar. 6. N.R.| Habibur Rahman Khan. Raees. Bhikan- 
pur, District Aligarh. 
1892 Jan 6.|F.M. Haig, Lieut.-Col. Sir T. Wolseley, c.M.a., 
Indian Army, H.B.M.’s Legation. 
Dublin, London. 
1907 Aug. 7. |F.M. *Haines, Henry Haselfoot, o.1.8., F.C.H.. 
F.L.8., F.A.s.8. Glen Ashton, Wimborne, 
| Dorset, 
1916 Jan. 5. N.R. Hamilton, C. J. Paina University, Patna. 
1920 May 5.| R. | Harcourt, Major E. S. United Service 
R 
R 


~ 


Club, Calcutta. 
1924 Aug, 6_— Haridas, Anandji, B.A., Lo.R., Merchant. 
0, Wood Street, Calcutta. 
1912 May 1 


1923 May 2 


¢, - | Harley, Alexander Hamilton, m.a. The 
| | Madrasah, Calcutta. 
» | oR. Harnett, Major, W. L., 1.M.S., Supdt., 
Campbell Hospital. Sealdah House, 
| Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 
1908 April 1 A. | Harrison, Edward Philip, Ph.p., ¥F-8.3.E. 
| | The Observatory, Alipur, Calcutta. 
1921 May 4. Lee Hartog, Philip Joseph, o.1.8., M.a., B.8c., 
Vice Chancellor, Dacca University. 
| Ramna, Dacca. 
1919 Nov. 5. |N.R. 
1924 Dec. 3.| R. | 
| 


Hemraj, Raj Guru. Dhokatol, Nepal. 

Hendry, C. A. St. John, F.R G.s., M.1.S.E., 
A.M.L.M.E., M.I-e., M. arn. 1., Consulting 
Mechanical Engineer, Martin & Co. 
6 & 7, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Hidayat Husain, Shams-ul-UVlama Muham- 
mad, Khan Bahadur, eh.p. 96/2c, Collin 
Street, Calcutta. [P.0,, Assam. 

1920 Feb. 4. N.BR.| Hill, Harold Brian Cunningham. Chabua 

1924 April 2.'N.R.)| Hingston, R. W.G., Major, Indian Medi- 

cal Service. C/o Lloyds Bank, Bombay. 

1911 April 5.|N.R.| Hiralal, Rai Bahadur, Dy.-Commissioner 

(Retired). Craddock Town, Nagpur, C.P. 

1891 July 1) F.M. |*Holland, Sir Thomas H., 4&.c.s.1., 

K.C.1.E., D.8¢c., OL.D., F.K.S., F.A.8.B., 
Rector, Imperial College of Science 
and Technology. South Kensington, 
Ae Boniaae Tal Zoological 
1921 Nov. 2. KR.  Hora,-Su Lal. 
| i India, Indian Museum, Cc 
1873 Jan. 2. J..M.| Houstoun, George L., 
_ Castle, Renfrewshire, Scotland 


1911 June 7. RK. 


er ee 
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aa 
1923 June 6. baad Howard,A., Imperial Economic Botanist to 
| | the Government of India. Puasa, Behar. 
1923 June 6. N.R. Hutton, J. H., ©.1.B,, M.A. D.Sc., 
| Hon. Director of Ethnography, Assam. 
| Kohima, Naga Hills, Assam. 
R. Huq, Mahfozul, »a., Lecturer, Presidency 
College. Calcutta. 


eo ectien 


1924 April 2. 





191 Feb. .| R. Insch, James. C/o Messrs. Duncan Bros. 
| | d- Co., 101, Clive Street, Caloutta. 
1924 July 2. N.R. Iyengar, M. QO. Parthasarathy, Ag. Pro- 
| fessor of Botany, Presidency College. 
| Madras. 


1923 Dec. 5. RR. Jackson, P.S., Engineer, General Manager 
for India, the English Electric Co., Ltd., 
| D/4, Clive Buildings, Calcutta. 
1921 Feb. 2.| R. Jain, Chhote Lall, M.w.a.s. 25, Central 
Avenue, North, Caleutta. 
1910 Aug. 3. R. Jain, Podamraj Raniwalla. 9%, Joggo- 
mohan Mullick's Lane, Calcutta, 
1923 Feb. 7. N .R.| Jinavijayaji, Muni. Principal ,Gujerat Pura- 
tattva Mandir. Ailisbridge, Ahmedabad. 
1908 June 3. R. Jones, Hubert Cecil, A.&.S.M., A.R.C.S., 
| ¥F.G.S., Asst. Superintendent, Geological 
| Survey of India. Calcutta. 
| Judah, Dr. N.J_,M.8., ch.n., F R.c.8. (Eng.), 
Surgeon, Medical College Hospital, Cal- 
cutta. 2, Hungerford Street, Calcutta. 


Me 1911 Nov. 1. | L.M.; ‘Kamaluddin Ahmad, Shams-ul-Ulama, 

) Ee ter | M.A. The University, Lucknow. 

a 1924 Mar. 5.| R. | Kanjilal, M. N., Bar.-at-Law, m.a«. (Cal.), 
> B.A., LL.B. (Cantab). 17, Loudon Street, 

b Ae et ob Calcutta 

1924 Nov. 5.| R. | Kapur, Shamlal, Import nid Banking. 
| oe 113, Crosse Street, Calcutta. 

MS tee IG Kar, Sites ‘Chandra. 47, Corporation 

| Keir, W. a mask. ‘Architect to the Govt. of 

L | Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 


1924 April 2.) R. 
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1910 Mar. 2.' A. Kirkpatrick, W. Chartered Bank Build- 
| ings, Calcutta. 
1920 July 7. RK. Knowles, Robert, Major, I.M.s., M.B.U.S., 
L.R.C.P., B.A. (Cantab). Calcutta School 
of Tropical Medicine, Central Avenue, 
Caleutia, 
1923 Dec. 5. N.R. Korke, Vishnu Tatyaji, Captain, r.n.c_r, 
| (Edin.), Central Research Institute. 
Kasauli. 





1921 Dec. 7. N. R. | Kumar, Anand Kumar. Fairfield, Firoze- 
| pore Road, Lahore. 
1923 Mar. | A. | Labev, George Thomas, Bengal Pilot 
Service. 5. Loudon Street, Calcutta 
1920 Mar. 3.| R. | Lahiri, Jagadindranath. 91, Upper Cir- 


cular Road, Calcutta. 

1887 May 4 | LM. | Lanman, Charles Rockwell. 9, Farrar 

Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S. 

America. 
*La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, M.a., 
: F.G.S.. F.A.8.B. 230, Hills Raad, Cam- 
bridge, England. 
R. | Law. Bimala Charan, M.A., B.L., PFh.D., 

F.&.Hist.s. 24, Sukea Street, Calcutta, 

R. | Law, Narendra Nath, M.A., B-L., P.R.-S,, 
R 





1889 Mar. I..M. 








1914 Aug. 5. 


191ll Feb. 1. 

Ph.p. 96, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

1914 July 1. is Law, Satya Churn, M.A., B.L., F.zZ.S., 
M.n.0.U. 24, Sukea St., Calcutta. 

1918 June 5. a nig Lees, Donald Hector, t.c.s. Jalpaigurt 


1911 May 3. ‘Lomax, G. E., m.a. La ectehcocks. Cat: 

eultta, 
. 1906 Oct. 31. N.R.| Luard, Lieut.-Col., Charles ' Rekford, 
= heen , o.1.B., M.A. (Oxon). C/o Grindlay d& 


be 7 Co., London and Bombay. — 
———«4A870 April +. | LM. oe esp B. Smith. 708, Locust Street, 
oS eae , Pasaneeh U.S. America. <) eee 
. *MicCay, David. eae -Col., M.D. B.Oh., 
oe Oa oth Nees 0 


' 
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| | G.C.8.1., G.C.V.0., A.D.C., LE.D., Maha- 
| rajah of Gwalior. Jai Bilas, Gwalior. 

1916 June 7. N.R. Mahajan, Surya Prasad. Murarypur, Gaya. 

19020 Mar. 3.' R. Mahalanobis, Prof. P. C., B.sc., Ma. 

210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
1906 Dec, 5. R. Mahalanobis. Subedh Chandra, B&.se. 
(Edin.) F.R8.s.8 ,1.8.S., Prof., Presidency 
College. 210, Cornwallis Street, Caleutla. 

Mahatap, The Hon. Sir Bijoy Chand, 
K.0.8.1.. Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan, 
6, Alipur Lane, Calcutta. 

1924 Feb. 6.' R. | Mahindra. K. C., n.a. (Cantab), Accounts 
Department, Martin & Co. 6 & 7. Clive 
Street, Caleutia 

Maitra, Jatindra Nath, Physician aud 
Surgeon. 68/A, Beadon St., Calcutta. 

Maitra, Sisir Kumar, Principal. Indian 
Institute of Philosophy. Amalner. 
Bombay Presidency. 

Majumdar, Nani Gopal, m.a., Lecturer, 

loutta University. 70, Russa Road, 
North, Calcutta. 

Majumdar, Narendra Kumar, M.a., Asst. 
Prof., Calentta University. Calcutta. 
1913 June 4. N.R. - Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra, a1.a., Ph.pD., 

Prof., Dacca University. Ramna, Dacca. 
1918 Feb. 6. KR. Manen, Johan van, 6, Temple Chambers, 
. | } | Calcutta, 
~- ye 1920 Jan. 6.|N.R.| Mangalik, Murari Sharan, Editor, ‘* The 
a . | Lalita.”” Sivasadan, Meerut. 
1901 June 5.|N.R. Mann, Harold Hart, p-sc., M.Se., F.1.C., 
¥.L.s., Director of Agriculture, Bombay 
= Presidency. Poona. 
1899 ‘Aug. 30.\L.M.| Mannu Lal, Rai Bahadur, Retired Civil 


Surgeon. Rat Bareli. 
1919 Oct. 10. 


—_— 


1911 Mar. 1.| R. 


————— 2 <I - 


oo 


1918 Aug. 7.) KR. 
1918 Feb. 6. N.R. 


——— i 


i920 June 2 R. 


1916 Feb. 2.| R. 
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NLR. eee ys Rev. J. C., M.A., Ph.p., Bwing 
) Christian College, Allahabad City, U.P. 
. Edmund, B.A., F.R.G.S., F.B.H-S., 
RRS, ‘M.B.A.S. 12. Ellerdale Road, 
oie ee , Lo {oulfa. 
as: “Oswald. Go & 7, Clive Street, Cal- 

mf {i anaes) M.A. (Cantab). 6. ‘Clive 
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Date ofr Election ; : 


1922 Feb. 1. R. | Megaw, Lieut.-Col. J. W. D., tars., 
Director, Caleutta School of ‘Tropical 
Medicine. 15, Ail Street, Calcutia. 
1923 Dec. 5. N.R.| Meggitt, F. J. Professor of Biology, 
University C College. Rangoon. 
1886 Mar. 3. | L.M.| Mehta, Roostumjee DPhunjeebhoy, c.1.£ , 
J.P, FR.S.A. 9, Rainey Park, Baliy- 
i gunge, Calcutta. 
ISS4 Nov. 5. NLR, *Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, 0.1.8... F.R.S. 
B.A., F.G.3, F.A.S.B. Srinagar, Kashmir. 
1S84 Sep. 3. R. | Miles, William Henry, F.6.s. 7, King 
Edward Court, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 
i912 June 5./N.R.; Misra, Champaram, B.A., Dy. Director of 
Industries. Cawnpore, UP. 
1919 Nov. 5.| N.R.| Misra, Pramatha Nath, m.r.a.s., Pleader. 
Maida. 
1911 July 5. | NLR. | Misra, Syama Behari, b.a., PF.c.s., Rai 
Bahadur, Pandit. M-.R.S.A., M.R.A.S., 
; F.T.S., Retired Dy. Director, Land 
| Records, U.P. Partabgarh, Oudh. 
1924 April 2. | R. Mitra, J.C.,m-.a., B..., Accountant-General, 
Bengal. 1, Abinash Mitter Lane, Cal- 
| | culfa, — 
1906 June 6. RR. Mitra, Kumar Manmatha Nath. 34, 
Shampukur Street, Calcutta. (Calcutta. 
R. Mitra, Panchanan. Sangabasi College, 
R. . Mitsukuri, R., ci.p. (Tokio Imperial Uni- 
| versity), Manager, Asano Bussan Co., 
Ltd, 2 & 3, Clive Row, Calcutia. 
1924 Mar. 5. KR. £Mitter, Sir B. C., «xt., Bar.-at-Law. 2/I, 
Loudon Street, Calcutta. 
1924 Mar. 5. R. Mitter, B. L., mca.. nou, Bar.-at-Law, 
Standing Counsel, Bengal. 5, Outram 
Street, Calcutta, 


1919 April 2. 
1924 April 2. 








1924 Mar. 5., R. Mitter, Hon. Dr. Dwarkanath, ne Ws ys ae 
| Vakil, High Court. 25, Nar Ram 
Sen Street, Calcutta. 
«1924 Mar. 5. _ Mitter, P. C., 0.1 B., MLC, Vakil, High 
| ! _ Court. /l, Elgin | alculta. 


C. 
ohamma ‘usuf, Hashimi, Khan Sahib, 
M.A., (M-R.A.S. The Madrasah, 21, Wel- 
| lesley Squi , Calcutta. : 

- Mohammed Akbar Khan, The Hon'ble, 
_NWEP. OE Bie AL Chie} of, ee .s 






1916 Feb. 2. 
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1922 July 5.) NLR. 
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Date oft Rlection. 


1924 Nov. 5.| RK. 
1924 Dec. 3.| R. 
1898 May 4.| R. 
1924 July 2.| R. 


1919 Feb. 5,| RB. 
1924 Mar. 5. |\N KR. 
1912 Jan.10. RK. 
1909 Mar. 3. R. 
1899 Sept.29) R. 
1916 Mar. 1./| R. 
1924 Mar. 5 | R. 
1921 Feb. 2.| A. 
1919 Feb. 5. | N.R. 


< 1908 Hob 8 6.| BR. 








eulta, 
peer. Girindra Nath, Bhisaga- 


Reuter’s for the East, c/o Renter's. 
26/7, Dalhousie Square, Caleutta, 

Mookerjee, Ky. N., p.a. (Cantab), Engineer. 
6 & 7, Clive Street, Calcutia. 

Mookerjee, J. N., Civil Engineer. 6 & 7, 
Olive Street, Calcutta. 

Mookerjee, Sir R. N., K.0.18., K.C.V.O. 
7, Harington Street, Calcutta. 

Mookerjee, Syama Prasad, M.a., B.L., 
Vakil, High Court, Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. 77, Russa Road North. 
Calcutta. 


Moreno, Henry William Bunn, m.a., php, 


M.m.a.s. 113, Wellesley Street, Calcutta. 
Morris, C. J., Captain, 2/3rd Q.A.0. Gurkha 
Rifles, Lansdowne. Garhiwal, U.P. 
Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. Aga. 23, 
Lower Chitpur Road, Calcutta. 
Mukerjee, Brajalal, m.a., Solicitor. 12, 
Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 
Mukerjee, Jatendra Nath, B.A., Solicitor. 
4, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 


Mukerjee Prabhat Kumar, Bar.-at-Law. 


114A, eae Bose Lane, Calcutta. 


Mukerji, S., a.a4.,B.n., Vakiland Zamindar. 


7. Old Ballygunj Road, Calcutta. 
Mukerjee, Subodh Chandra, M.A. 97/1, 
usjid Bari Street, Calcutta. 


Mokerjee, Taraknath. Falka Colliery, 


Nirshachate P.O... Manhbhum. 





Mukerji, Radhakumud, Prof. of Indian 


History, University of Lucknow. 
Lucknow. 


Mukherjee, Narendra Nath, p.a. (Cal.), 
Publisher. 1, Wellington Square, Cal- 


| ober BA. M.D. 156, Haris Miukerjee 
d (North), Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 
, MLA., B.L. 
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Date of Rlectian. 


1906 Mar. 7. KR. Nahar, Puran Chand, Solicitor. 48, 
Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta. 

1924 May 7. N.R. Naib, Shri Ram, Rai Saheb, Late Diwan, 
| ijawar State, Banpure Gate, Tikam. 

gurh. (Sundelkhand.) 

1923 Mar. 7.| R. Nandi P., M.D. (Cal.), Professor of Phar- 

macology, Carmichael Medical College 
| 34/1, Beadon Street. 

1918 Sept.25. N.R. Narawan, Victor Nitvendra, Maharaj 
| Kumar of Cooch Behar. Cooch Behar. 

1916 July 5.,; R. | Naseer Hosein Khayal, Syed. 78, 
; Prinsep Street, Calcutta. 

1914 Feb. 4.) R. Nawab Ali Chaudhury, The Hon. Nawab 

| Sved. 27, Weston Street, Caleutta. 

1901 Mar. 6. N.R. Nevill, Henry Rivers, 1.0.8 , C.1.E.. 0.B.E., 

| Commissioner's House. Shansi, UP 

1924 Dec. 3.| R. Newman, Chas. F., F.r.G.s,., 10.P., Assist- 

| ant Master, La Martiniére College. 
| 11, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

1889 Aug. 29. L.M. Nimmo, John Duncan. C/o Messrs. Wal- 

| ter Duncan & Co,, 137, West George 

Street, Glasqow. - 

1913 July 2. N.R. Norton, E. L.. 1.c.s., District Magistrate. “ 

Gorakhpur, OP. 

1924 Aug. 6.) R. Nyss, Wm. B.S., Superintendent, Excise 
. _ and Salt, Calcutta. Calcutta Collector- 
| ate, Charnock Place (or, 75, W éllesley 

Street, top flat), Calcutta. 


1915 April]. A. Otani, Count Kozui. C/o Consulate- 

General of Japan, Calcutta. 

1923 June 6. RR. Ottens, Nicholas, u.sc., 1, Wellesley Place, 
) Catleutta. 


1923 Dec. 5. N.R_ Pande, Shiva Bandhan, Retired Tahsildar 
and Zemindar, Ka tti. Mirzapur. 
Panikker, Padmanabha, N Fs B.A., F.L.8., 








Date 0 ccLion, 


1804 June 1. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1924. 


BR. 


} 


1920 April 7. NR. 


1918 April 3. 
1924 Aug. 6. 


1924 Dec. 3. 


1880 April 7. 


1895 Aug. 29. 


1920 May 7. 
1922 Feb. 


19L7 June 


1905 Jan. 
1921 Dec. 
1924 Dec. 


i. 


R 


 Prashad, Baini., 


_ 








CXXXI 

Army ( Retired). Felsted, Essex, 
England, 

Pilgrim, Guy E., p.se., ¥.G.8. Geological 


Survey of India, Calcutta. 
Pradhan, Hariprasad. Pradhan Cottage, 
Darjeeling. 
vAac., 
Survey of India. 
culla, 


¥.2.8., Zoological 
Indian Museum, Cal- 


Purohit, K.o., w.s.A.8., Incorporated Ac- 







countant and Auditor (London), Lindlie 
Chambers 6, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 
Pushong, Dr. E. 3S., at-p., b.s.a., Medical 
Practitioner. 1. Wood Street, Calcutta. 


Raffin, Alain. f/urope. 

Raha, Kai Bahadur, S. K., Deputy Com- 
missioner of Excise and Salt. 5, Lovwe- 
lock Place, Ballyquny, Caleutta. 

Rai, Bepin Chandra. Giridih, Chota 

Nagpur. 

Rai-Chaudhuri, Jatindranath. o.a., B.L., 
Zemindar. T7'aki, Jessore. 

Ram, Kamakhya Dat, Member, Benares 
Hindu Universitv Court. Rat Sr 
Ram's House, Golagun), Lucknow. 

Raman, Chandrasekhara Venkata, M.a., 
p.sc. (Hon.), F-R.S. 210, Bowbazar 
Street, Calcutta. 

Rangaswami Aiyangar, K. V., Rao Baha- 
dar, Prof. of History and Economics, 
H.H. The Maharaja’s College. T'rtvan- 

Rankin, James Thomas, 1.c.s., Comunis- 
sioner. Dacca. 

Ranking, Colonel Geo. S., c.a.c. United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 

Rao, H. Srinivasa, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum. Calcutia 


Zemindar, 
6, Short 


. Ray, Abinash Chandra, #.a. Cooch Behar. 


. Bhabendra Chandra, 
ember, Indian L. Assembly. 
. Calcutta. 
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Uate of F on. 


1890 Mar. 5.| R. l*Ray, Sir Prafulla Chandra, kt., p.s ., 
 -#F.A.S.B. Ontversity College of Science, 

| Calcutta. 
1919 Feb. 5._ R. Ray, Sasadhar. 17, Balaram Bose Ghat 

, Road, Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 

N.R.| Ray, Suresh Chandra, Prof. Faculty Col- 
lége; F.4.8., ¥.0:8.; ¥F.0.8., ¥.R.H-S 
L.C.H.C., H.M.D,, D.H.Sc., M.P.F. (Lond.), 
M.B.A.S., F.E.S , F.R.at.s., Gold-Medalist, 
Medical Practitioner, Brahmangram, 
Jaigirhat P.O. Rangpur. 

1924 Mar. 5.) R. | Ray-Chowdhury, M. N., mM-#.a.s., F.R.a.5 , 
F_R.C.S., Raja of Santosh, L. Alipur 

| Park Road, East, Caleutta. 

1920 Mar. 3... R. | Raye, Narendra Nath. Principal, Ripon 
College, Calcutta. 

1924 April 2. F.M.| Richards, F. J. Indian Civil Service. 6, 
Lexlham Gardens, London W.S. 

1918 April3S.|FM.| Robinson, Herbert C., Director of 
Museums and Fisheries, Federated 
Malay States. Auala Lumpur. 

1900 April 4.| A. |*Rogers, Lieut.-Col Sir Leonard, kt.,c.1.5., 
M.D., B.S., F.B.C.P., F.sR.0.8., -F.A.5.B., 
F.R.S.,1.M.S. Europe (c/o Medical Col- 
lege. Calcutta). 

1924 Dec. 3. | N.R.| Rogers, T. E., Tea Planter, (Hunwat Tea 
Co.), Mariani Tea Estate, Mariani, 
Assam. (England. 

1920 Mar. 3.| A. | Ronaldshay, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 

1924 May 7.|F.M.| Rose, G. F. Merchant, Director, Andrew 

Yule & Co., Ltd., Tullich Lodge, Balla- 
ter. Aberdeenshire. 
*Ross, Sir aris? dD 


1924 July 


* 


NW 


———— nM 


1901 Dec. 4. | F.M. 
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1924 Nov. 6); R. | Roy Choudhuri, Hiran Kumar, Research- 
erin History. 1/2, Nursing Lane, Cat- 
cullea. 

1924 Aug. 6.| R. | Roy-Cbhowdhury, Brajendra Kishore. 
Zemindar, Mymensingh. 53, Sukea 

| Street, Calcutta, 
Rushbrook-Williams, L. F., .a., B.Litt. 
(Oxon ); C.B.E., M-.R.A.S., ¥F.R.Gist.s. 
Home Department, Government of India, 


1915 May 5.| N.R. 





| India. 
1916 April 5.|N.R.| Saha, Radhika Nath, M.p.a.s., Medi- 
Benares City, UP. 
1924 Nov. &.|N.B.| Sabni, B., Professor of Botany at the 


University of Lucknow. 
Sarkar, Mr. C. K., c.m., Engineer and 
Architect. 10, Hastings Street, Calcultla. 
Sarkar, Suresh Chandra, Dy. Magistrate 
and Dy. Collector, B. & O. SBarganda, 

Giridih. 

1909 Mar. 3.| R. | Sarvadhikary, Sir Deva Prasad, Kt., C.1.5., 
M.A., B.L., F.C.U., Lu.p. (Aberdeen), Lu.p. 
| | (St. Andrews), Suriratna, Vidyaratna- 
ker, Jnanasindhu. 20, Suri Lane, 


eal Practitioner. 16, Lachmikundu. 
. 
: 


|  Intally P.O., Calcutta. 
i919 April 2. R. Sen, A. C., 80, Lower Cireular Road, 
Catcutta. 


1923 Dec. 5.|N.R.| Sen, H. H. Lakshman, Raja of Suket, 
Suket Estate. Punjab. 
1902 May. 7.| R. | Sen, Jogindranath, Vaidyaratna, M.a., 
) Vidyabhusan. 32. Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore Street, Calcutta. 


1914 April 1. | N-R.| Sen-Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra, M.A., D.L. 


Ramna !’.O., Dacca. 


1897 Dec. 1.| R. | Seth, Mesrovb Jacob, M.R.A.S., M5.A., 


F.R.S.A., Examiner in Classical 





‘1909 April 7. 
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padhyaya, C.1.E., M.A., F.A.8.B.. Hon. 
Member, R.A'S. 26, Pataldanga Street, 
Calcutta. 

1923 May 2. N_.R. Shebbeare, E. O., Deputy Conservator of 
Forests. C/o Office of Conservator of 

| Forests, Darjeeling. 
. Sheth. Gunvantray Chunilal, N.D., etc., 
Agricultural and Medical. Sheth/alia, 
Post Bulsar, Dist. Surat, Bombay Pr 
[924 Dec. 3. KR. Shipway, F. W., Manager, Butterworth & 
Co. (Calcutta). 345/6°7. Grand Hotel, 
Caleutta. 

Shirreff, Alexander Grierson, 8.a., 1.0.8. 
Sitapur, U.P. 

1913 Dec. 3. R. Shorten, Captain James Alfred, p.a., M.B., 

B.ch., 1.M.S. Medical College, Calcutta. 

1908 Mar. 4 KR. Shujaat Ali, Nasirul Mamalik Mirza, 

Khan Bahadur, Acting Consul-General 

for Persia. 10, Hungerford Street, Cal- 

culla. 

1916 Aug. 2.|;N.R. Shukla, Ashwani Kumar, 8B.A., LLE.B., 

Council Member, MewarState. Udaipur. 

1902 Feb. 5.|N.R. Shyam Lal, Lala. M.A., LL.B., M.H.A.S., 

M.A.S.B., Dy. Collector and Ilakadar 
(Retd.). Nawabgunj, Cawnpore, U.P. 
1924 Dec. 3. | N.R. Siddiqi, A., m.aA. (Allahabad), php. (Gét- 
ingen), Professor of Arabic and Islamic 
_ Studies, Dacca University. Aamna, 
Dacca, Bengal. 

a al ct inuti Spay D.Sc., byt It SK. 

tan Institute of Science 

Marichi Man. 38, Khi- 


1923 Dec 


a 
% 
~ 


1909 Jan. 6. N_R. 


[> — 











1915 Mar. 5. 
1918 Feb. 


1894 July 
1899 Aug. 


1899 Nov. 6.) L. 
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1894 Feb. 7. R.| Singh, H.H. The Maharaja Vishwa Nath 
| | Bahadur. Chhatlurpur, Bundelkhund. 
1918S Feb. 6 | R. | Singha. Kumar ArunChandra, m.a. 120/38, 
pper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
1912 May 1.|N-R.. Singha, Rai Lalit Mohan, Rai Bahadur 
| M.L.c., M.B.A.8. Zemindar of Chakdighi, 
Dist. Burdwan. 
1924 Mar. 5.| R. | Sinha, Hon'ble Aroon, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 
| 8, Litlle Russell Street, Calcutta, 
1918 April 3. | N.R.| Sinha, Raja Bahadur Bhupendra Narayan, 
| B.A. Nasipur Rajbati, Nasipur P.O. 
1922 Feb. 1.| K. | Sinha, Kumar Gangananda, mM.a., Zemin- 
dar. 7, Dedarbaksh Lane, Calcutta. 
1921 Feb. 2.) N.R.) Sinha, Gopinath, B.a., m.n.as. (Lond.), 
Zemindar and Rais. Mohalla, Qua- 
nungu, Bareilly, U.P. 
1913 July 2.|N.R.| Sinba, Rudra Datta, M.a., LL.B., M.R.A,S. 
Nazirabad Road, Lucknow. 
1912 Sept. 5. | N.R.| Singhi, Bahadur Singh. Azimgunj, Mur- 
) shidabad. : 
1916 July 5.) KR. | Sircar, Ganapati, Vidyaratna. 69, Belra- 
ghata Main Road, Calcutta. 
(1924 Mar. 5. | R. | Sircar, N. N., »-a., u-t., Bar-at-Law. 36/1, 
) Elgin Road, Calcutia. 
1924 Mar. 5. | R. | Sircar, Sir Nil Ratan, Kr., M.a, M.D., 
: Physician 7, Short Street, Calcutta. 
1913 July 2. |N.R.| Siva Prasada, b.a., M.R.A.S., U-P.c.S. (Re- 
bay ; tired). Civil Lines, Fyzabud, Qudh. 
1920 June 2. R. | Skinner, S. A., Engineer and Director, 
: Messrs. Jessop & Co., Ltd. 93, Clive, 
re | Street, Calcutta. 
1901 Dec. 4. N.R.|*Spooner, David Brainerd, 0.8.£., Ph.D., 
) | ¥.A.5.R., Dy. Director-General, Archo- 
7 a oe ra. logy. Benmore, Simla EB. ; 
1923 Mar 7. N.R.| Stamp, L. Dudley, B.a., D.sc., Geologist. 
— = Clo Postmaster, Rangoon (Killiecrankte, 
ee ee toe lh Sideap, Kent, England). 
ea 1904 Sept. 28. RR. | Stapleton, Henry Ernest. M.A., B.Sc- 
ant ee eh a sana, Dacca. 
R.. FSieen: Major Hugh Barkley, M.B., I.M-S. 
| 1, Upper Wood Street, Calcutta, 
R. Stewart, Major A. D., us.s., Director, 
| Public Health Laboratories, School of 
| pica | Medicine and Hygiene. Cal- 
ae ag ~¢ > . 
Stow, Alexander Montagu, M.A. (Cantab), 
OE, 1s. Panjab Commission, 
ee | HS ‘ttlement om mi toner. Kashmir. 
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1922 Sept. 6 


1922 Nov. 1.! R. 


1921 Mar. 2. 


1907 June 5. 
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N.R 

1920 Mar. 3.|N R_ 


1920 Jan. 7. 
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1909 Jan. 
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1898 April 6.) R. 
1904 July 6. £M. 
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Strickland, Lieut.-Col. C. A.. tat.s., Prof. 
of Medical Entomology, School of Trop- 
ical Medicine. Caleutta. 


Strickland-Anderson, Mrs., Composer and 


Author. Suite 143, The Grand Hotel, 
| Catcutta. 
| Sturrock, Lieut.-Col. G. C., 1.M.s. 14. 


Park M ansions, Calcutta. 


. }*Suhrawardy, Abdullah Al-Ma’mun, Litik- 


harul Miilat, M.A... D.Litt., 
Barrister-nt-Law. 
Caleutta. 
Subhrawardy, Hassan, Major, M.p., F B.C_S., 
irratc. Gaya, BI. Ry. 
Sundara Raj, Bunguru, M.aA., 
Director of Fisheries, Madras. 


L1..D., F.A.S.B., 
56, Mirzapur Street, 


Ph. D> .« 


Tagore, Kshitindranath, B.a., Tat wanidhi 
5 1B, Baranashi Ghose ond Lane, Jora- 
sanko, Catleutta. 

Tagore The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Pradyot 

omar. Bahadur, ke Pathuriaghatia, 
Caleutta. 

Talbot, Walter Stanley, t.c.s. C/o Messrs. 
H.S. King & Co. 9. Pall Mall, London, 
S.W. 

Tate, George Passman. 
Bareilly, U.P. | 

Tek Chand, The Hon. Dewan, 0.B.-E., 
Lc.s., B.A., MR A.S., Barrister-at-Law, 
Commissioner, Ambala Divn. Ambala 
Cantt., Punjab. 

Temple, Colonel Sir Richard Carnac, 
Bart, o.1.., Indian Army. 9, Pall Mall, 


56, Cantonment, 


London 
Thom n, John Perronet, Mas) 1.018.) = 
ae Secretary, Govt. of the Punjab. 
Lahore. 7 
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Broker, Thomas Seth Apcar & Co. 8, 
Clive Street, Calcutta. 
1901 Mar 6.) F.M. *Vogel, Jean Philippe, titt.p., F.a.s.n. The 
| University, Leiden, Holland. 
1894 Sept. 27. L.M. Vost, Lieut.-Col. William, t.m.s. 26, Cry- 
stal Palace Part Road, Sydenham, Lon- 
don, S.E. 26. 


1918 April 3. | N.R. Wall, Frank, Colonel, ©.M.G., C.M.Z.s., 
F.L.S., H.0.z.8., India. C/o Messrs. H. S,. 
King ‘&: Co. 0, Pall Mall, London. 

1909 Dec. 1.'N.R. Webster, J. E., 1.c.s. Sylhet, Assam. 

1906 Sept.19. N.R. Whitehead, Richard Bertram, 1.0.5. 

| | Rupar, Umbala, Punjab. 

1915 Jan. 6. |N.R. Whitehouse. Richard H., .sc., 1.&.3. 
Central Training College, ‘Lahore. 

1919 May 7.| A Wills, Cecil Upton, p.a., t.c.s. Nagpur. 

1906 Mar. 7. Woolner, Alfred Cooper, MLA. Panjab 
University, Lahore. 

1908 Aprill.| R. Wordsworth, William Christopher. Prest- 
dency College, Catcutta. 

: 1894 Aug. 30..N.R Wright, Henry Nelson, t.c.s. District 

Judge, Bareilly. 


1919 Feb. 5.|N.R. Yazdani,Gholam, m.a, Hyderabad, Deccan. 
1906 June 6.|N.R. Young, Mansel CharlesGambier. Khagaul 
P.O., Dinapore, EIR. 


Z 
ns 


1919 July 2. NLR. Zafar Hasan. Archmological Survey of 
India, Dethi. 
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| j teNe. Professor A. H. Sayce, Professor of 
| eee abe | A: eee: Queen's s College. Oxford, Eng- 
2 Ps ae: nd. 
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HONORARY FELLOWS. 


1896 Feb. 5. Professor Charles Rockwell Launman. 9, Farrar 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, US. 
Amertea. 
1899 Dec. 6. Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, K.c.B., M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. British Museum (Nat. Hist.), Crom- 
well Road, London, S.W., 
1904 Mar. 2, Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, m.a., Ph.p., 
/ LL.D, K.C.LE. Sangamashrama, Poona, 
1904 Mar. 2. Sir George Abraham Grierson, K.cC.1.8., Ph.D., 
~—«&D-Litt., LL.D... F.B.A., tc.s. (Retired.) Rath- 
farnham, Camberley, Surrey, England. 

1906 Mar. 7. The Most Hon'ble Marquess Curzon of 

Keddleston, K.G., M-.A., D.C.L., F.R.S. | be 
Carlton House Terrace, London, S.W. 

I9il Sept. 6. Alfred William Alcock, 0.1.8., M.b., LL.D., F.R.S.- 

| Heathlands, Belvedere, Kent. 

1911 Sept. 6. Edward Granville Browne, m.a., m.n. (Cam- 

| bridge), F.R.c.P.. m.R.c.s. (London), F.B.A. 
___ Pembrooke College, Cambridge. 

6. Mahamahopadhyava Kamakhyvanath Tarka- 

vagisa. 1114, Shambazar Street, Calcutta. 

1915 Aug. 4. Prof. Sir Paul Vinogradoff, F.B.A., D.o.L. 

| 19, Linton Road, Oxford, England, 

1915 Aug. 4. Sir Joseph John Thomson, Kt., O.M., M.A., Sc.D., 
D.sc., LL.D., Phip. Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England. 

1916 Dec. 6. Dr. G. A. Boulenger. F.R.s., LL.D., British 

Museum (Nat. MHist.). Cromwell Road, 
London, S.W. — 

1917 May 2. Herbert Allen Giles, Professor. 10, Selwyn 

| Gardens, Cambridge, England. 


1911 Sept. 





1920 Feb. Sir Charles Eliot, K.c.M.G., C.B., M,A., LL.D., 
’ p.c.t. H.M. Ambassador al Tokyo. 
1920 Feb. Prof. Sylvain Lévi. Collége de France, Paris. 
1920 Feb. Sir Aurel Stein, K.c.1.£,, Ph.D., D.Litt, D.Sc., 
‘ D.O.%:., -¥: B.A; Srinagar, Kashmir. 
els I920 ai Prof. A. sheer he p.uitt. University of: Srebene 
‘ped +1920 Fe .| Sir Arthur Ke M.D., Te ae LL.D. ree 
Ev iaaae ae Royal College of Surgeons of England. Lin- 


is tl ae x “pe Oldham London, W.C. =o seers 
ie at —? 920 I eb. R Pp. dham Eaq.. FR.S F. =. «ve * 
nicest ay ‘Road, Kew, Surrey, England. 








Sir ‘David -Prain, Kt., C.M.G., CAE, Mia.) MeBey 
ZIAD,» fe Poeinivae ee ve aa WiE-S-y MARA. 
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TE? OF RREITLOR ge  ———— eee 


1920 Feb. 4.) Sir Joseph Larmor, Kt., M.P., M.A., D.Sc., LL.D,, 
D.C.L,, F.K.S., F.R.A.8. Cambridge. 

1920 Feb. 4.) Sir James Frazer, kt., D.cC.L., LL.D., Litt.pD. 
1, Brick Court, Temple, London, E.C. 4. 

1920 Feb. 4. Prof. J. Takakusu. Jmperial University of 
Tokyo, Japan. 

1921 Mar. 2.) F. W. Thomas, M.A., Hon. pPh.pb., Librarian, 
Indian Office, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. 

1922 June 7. Prof. W. H. Perkin, rh.p., se.v., LL.D., F.R.S. 

1922 June 7.| Sir Thomas Holland, k.c.s.1., K.O.1.E., DSc. 
F.n.S., Rector, Imperial College of Science. 

1922 June 7.| Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt., C.1.6., MD., B.S., 


F.8.C.P.. F.B.S., 1-M.S. 
1922 Nov. 1.| Prof. A. C. Macdonell, m.a., Ph_vo., Oxford. 





FELLOWS. 
SOOO See Soe 
1910 Feb. 2.) I. H. Burkill, Esq., M-a., F.L.s. 
1910 Feb. 2. Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, c_L.£., 
M.A. 


1910 Feb. 2.! Sir Thomas H, Holland, «.c.S.1., K.C.1.E., D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 4 








1910 Feb. 2. T. H. D. La Touche, Esq... 8 a., F.G.S. 
1910 Feb, 2. Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, ph.p , Indian Army 
| Set (Retired). 
1910 Feb. 2. — Sis Prafulla Chandra Ray, Kt., D.Sc. 
1910 Feb. 2. Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt., 0.1.£., M.D., 
‘#B.S., F_R.C_P., F.R.C.S , F.R.S., ILM.S. 
1910 Feb. 2. Sir E. D. Ross, Kt., ©. L.&.. Ph.D 
1910 Feb. 2. M. W. Travers, Esq., p.sc , F-R. s. 
19 2 Feb. 7. HH. Beveridge, Esq.. t.c.s. (Retired). 
1912 Feb. 7. Sir J. C. Bose, Kt.. 0.8.1., ©.1.R., M.A., D.Se. 
1912 Feb. Ts | Ke A pe Brahl, Esq., PhL.D., ¥. Cc. Ss. 
2 Feb. 7. Col. 'S. R. Christophers, 1..1.s. 


arles: Niswact idlemiss, Esq., B.A., F.G.S. 
. bh. Vogel, Esq. Ph.D., Litt.p. 

yr. be “BLA. "a 

| reig, C.1,.E., M.B., 1.M.S. 

tr, Esq., M-a., F.G.S. 


‘ nes : —. F.L.58. 


a D.Se-, F.G.5. 


ert = FE ue 
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1918 Feb. 6. | J. L. Simonsen, Esq., rh-v. 

1918 Feb. 6.| Lieut.-Col. D. McCay, M.D., I.M.S. 

1918 Feb. 6.) Abdullah Al-Mamun Suhrawardy, Esq., m.a., 
Ph.D. 

1919 Feb. 5.) J. Coggin Brown, Esq., 0.8.%., M.1.M.E., ¥.G.8. 

1919 Feb. 5.| W. A. K. Christie, Esq., B-se., Ph.p. 

1919 Feb. 5.| D. %. Bhandarkar, Esq., s-a- 

1919 Feb. 5.| Major R. B. Seymour Sewell, t.m.s. 

1921 Feb. 2. | Lieut.-Col. F. Wall, c.o.a., 1.M.s. 

1921 Feb. 2.) U. N. Brahmachari, Esq., M. A., Ph.D., M.D. 

1921 Feb. 2.| B. L. Chaudhuri, Esq., 8.a., D.Sce., F.L.3S., F.R.S.E 

aoe Feb. 1.| E. H. Pascoe, Esq., MA. D.Sc., F.0.S. 


922 Feb. 1.| Ramaprasad Chanda, Esq., B.a. 
1083 Feb. 7. | S. Khuda Baksh, Esq., M.a., B.C-L. 
1923 Feb. 7.| Dr. G. N. Mukherjee, p.a., M.p- 


OO 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


te o nH. 


1885 Dec. 2. *Dr. A. Fithrer, Prof. of Sanskrit. 5, Dorenbach- 

strasse, Binningen, Basel, Switzerland. 

1902 June 4. *Revd. A. H. Francke. Europe. 

1908 July 1. *Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, B.a. 19, 
| Visvakos Lane, Calcutta. 

1910 Sept. 7. *L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, Rao Bahadur, 
| B.A., L.t., HAL, University Lecturer in 
| Anthropology, Caleutta University. Calcutta. 

1910 Dec. 7. Das Fr. H. Hosten, s.s. St. Joseph's College, 


Deen. 
1915 Mar. 3. Esq. 27, Chowrtnghee Road, Cal- 





1919 Sept. 3. on. eBease Hannah . Bengal Club, Calcutta. 
1921 Jan. 5. 


Professor Shahay Ram Bose, .p., Ph.D., F-L.S., 
Prof. of Botany, Carmichael Medical College. 
| -| Pierg Sob Cateutta. (0: Sen Dy ers ek 
_ 1922 Feb. 1.| Pierre Johanns, .vitt. tion - OFS 
2 ety phy, St. Xavier's Col ae 
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LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT 
FROM INDIA THREE YEARS AND 
UPWARDS.* 


* Rule 40.—After the lapee of three years from the date of 
a member leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall, in 
the interval, have been received by the Society, his name shall 
be removed from the List of Members. 


The following member will be removed from the next 
Member List of the Society under the operation of the above 
rule :— 

V.dJ. Esch. (1911,) 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1924. 
By RETIREMENT. 
Ordinary Members. 


Pramathanath Banerjee. (191%.) 
D. L. Drake Brockman. (1909.) 
Cc. A. Gourlay. (1920.) 
Rev. S. Wan Hui. (1918.) 
+ eo H.M. Leake. (1902-) — 
nm we Pp. S. MacMohan. (1913.) 
i,  Panchanan Mukhopadhyaya. (1892.) 
eo 4T° W. H. Rethmeier. (1923-.) 
We, = ‘Debi Prasad Saksena. (1919.) 
aS | W.S. Street. (1916.) 
val oeat Alexander W. Weddell. (1924.) 


> we ae By Derarn. 









f “2 ee Bahadur Ban Behari Kapur. (1891) 
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Associate Membere. 
Khan Bdr. Ahmed Abdul Aziz. (1910.) 


H. G. Carter. (1915) 
H. P. Martin. (1920.) 
©. F. H. Tacchella. (1919.) 
B. A. White. (1913.) 





ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL AND CASH. 
RECIPIENTS. 


1893 Chandra Kanta Basu. 
1895 Yati Bhusana Bhaduri, 1.4 
1896 .JInan Saran Chakravarti. w., 
1897 Sarasi Lal Sarkar, at.a. 
1901 Sarasi Lal Sarkar, wa. 
Surendra Nath Maitra, at.a. 
1907 Akshoyakumar Mazumdar 
. Jatindra Mohan Datta. 
E Pagt = Lal besa : 
radakanta Ganguly. 1 
1923 (agence Chandra Nag. ae 
Nilratan Dhar. 
1918 Bibhutibhushan Dutta, m-sc. : 
1919 Dr. Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh. 
1922 Abani Bhusan Datta, M a., rh op 
1923 Bhailal M. Amin, Ba. 





BARCLAY MEMORIAL. MEDAL. 
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Ross, F.R.C.8.. c.B., C.1L.E., F R.3... + 
weak ©: ft, i 
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1911 Dr. Karl Diener. 

1913 Major William Glen Liston, M.b., C.1.B., L.M.s. 

1915 ~=J.S. Gamble, Ksaq., c.1.£., M.A., ¥.R.5. 

1917 Lieut.-Col. Henry Haversham Godwin-Austen, 
F.R.S., F.Z.8., F R.G.8. 

1919 N. Annandale, Esq., p-.se., C.M.Z.S., ¥.L.S., 
F.A.S.B. 

1921 Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, F.8.8., C.1.8., 
F.R.C.S8., M.D., BSc., F.R.c.P., 1.M.8. (Retired). 

“ 1923 Lieut.-Col. S. R. Christophers, m.B., C.1F., 

O.B.E., 1.M.8. 








ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


(Chronological. ) 


Tremlett, J. Dyer. 


eee Onl Baden 
Lyman, B. Smith. a 


Houstoun, G. L. 
Beveridge, H. 

a 
Temple, Sir Carnac. 
Rai, B. C. 
Kennedy, P. 


Miles, W. H. 
Middlemiss, C. 8. 


Shastri, Haraprasad. 
Mehta, R. D. 


Lanman, C. R. 
Criper, W. EB. 


Pennell, A. P. 
La Touche, T. H. D. 


Nimmo, J. D. 
Phillott, D. C. °* 








Sept. 27. Abdal Wali. 30 7 
** 1” Vasu . N. N ~ 
. ee vost. W. 


S05, a 
Mar. 6. Bose, Sir Jagadis C. 
July 3. Beatson-Bell, Sir 


Nicholas D. 
Aug. 20. Rai Chaudhuri, J. a5 
Sept. 19. De, K. C. 


1800. * 
Jan. 8&8 Burn, R. 
Isoy. 
Dec. 1. Seth, M. J. : 
180s 
Jan. & Doda, W. K. 
Feb. 2. Bose, A. L. 40 
eats 2. Barnes, or Cc. 
pril 6. T aharaja Sir 
Prod yat C. 
May 4. Mitechartaa: Sir R. N. 
pene 20 h H.H. th 
ug. : : . e 
2 S iatereja Bir Prabho 
Narain. a, 
Lp +, 
<<, 4! 
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Fermor, L. L, 
Paraania, D. B. 
Stapleton, H. E. 


Rankin, J. T. 
Banerji, M. 
Graves, H. G. 
Ghosh, A. C, 
MeCay, D. 
Maredon. E. 


Chapman, J. A. 
Nahar, P. C. 
Woolner, A. C. 
Mitra, K. M.N, 
Young, M. C. G. 
White ond, R. B. 


Dentith, A. W. 
Mahalanobis, 8. Cc. 
Tek Chand. 


Banerji, R. D. 
Suhrawardy, A. 
Brown, J. 

Christie, W. - i 
Cotter, G. de Purcell. 
Haines, H. H. 


Brahmachari, U. N. 


siege G. 


Shujaat Ali, N. M. M. 
Harrison, 


Wordsworth, w. Cc 
Jones, H. Cc. 
Bhattacharji, B. 
Steon, H. B. 


| Shirroff, A. G. 
gore, K. 





Mar. 
May 


July 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Feb. 








1924. cxlv 


Kirkpatrick, W. 
Dhavie, 5. B. 
Kemp, 8. W 120 


Jain, Podamraj. 
Gravely, F. H. 


Inech, J. 

Law, N. N. i 

Mahatep, Sir Bijoy 
Chand. 

Hiralal. 

Atkinson, A. C. 

Lomax, C. E. 

Chatterjes, K. K. 130 

Hidayat Hussain 
Mubamrmad. 

Misra, 8S. B. 

Sewe, R. B. 8. 

Esch, V. J. 

Kamaluddin, A. 136 


Kazim Shirazi, A. M. 


Simonsen, P b. 146 


Nawab Ali Chaudhury, 
Nawab 8. 

Bacot, J. 

Raffin, A. 

Chaudhari, G. D. 

Sen-Gupts, N. C. 


Law, 8. C. 
Law, B. C. 


155 


176 


ro ga 


mas 


oh Sh SDE x 








Saha, 
Mahajan, 5. P. 
Naseor Hosein, K. 
Sarkar, G. 
Shukla. A. K. 


Aiyan- — 
B darkar, D. R. 
Bose, S. N. ; 


Sastri, A. K. | 
Tripathi, R. . 


Abdul Kader Surfraz. 

Galoostian, V. M. 

Ghulam Mohiud-din 
Sufi. 

Morono, H. W. B. 

Muk orn: 


. EB. H. 
Singh, 8S. N. 


Mangalik, M. 8. 

Aiyar, §5., Parames- 
Vara. 

Suhrawardy, H. 

Hill, H. B.C, 

Keir, W. I. 

Brij Narayan. 

Gallardico, J. H. de 
Caynoth. 

Ganguli, P. 

Khuda Bukhsh, 3. 

Lahiri, J. 

Mahalanobis, P. C. 

Sundara Raj, B. 

Raye, N. N. 

Ronaldshay, the Earl 


of. 

Boasaworth-Smith, P. 
Dutt, K. K. 
Pradhan, H. 
Ghosh, S. N. 
Harcourt, E. 8. 
Ram, K. D. 
Majumdar, N. G- 
Skinner, S. A. 
Kar, 3. C. 
Knowles, R. 
Roy-Chaudhuri, H, , 
Dikshit, K. N. 
Martin, O. 

N. P. 


250) 


236 - 


240 


245 


250 






285 * 


2oh 


310 
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Ranking, G. 8. 
Barua, B. M. 
Kumar, A. 
Telang, Fr. K. 


Bhattacharya, V. 8. 
Chopra, R. N. 
Mogaw, J. W. D. 
Raman, ©. V. 
Sinha, Kumar G. 
Stewart, A. D. 
Abdul Ali, A. F, M. 
Banerjee, 8S. 

Bose, J. C 

Dutta, B, 

Pilep, E, G. 
Goswami, S. C. 
Rhattacharya, 8. P. 
Wuckeries. RK. 
Das-Gupta, 8. N. 


Anderson, L. Strick- 
land. 
Sarkar, 5. C. 


Blackott, Sir Basil P. 


Barber, C. T. 
Jinavijayaji, Muni. 
Shanks, Capt. G. 





ces tl 


Mar. 


5. 


exivii 


336 
Chowdhury, M. WN. 
Ra 


Das, 5. BR. 
Fitzpatrick, H. 
N. 


Mitter, Hon. Dr. D. 
Mukherjee, N. N. 
aa Shoe Hon. Raja 150 


Sircar, N. N. 

Moe Pheraon, J. 
Greaves, Sir E. 
Bose, 5. 
Chatterji, M. M. 
Sircar, Sir N. BR. 
Sinha, Hon'ble A. 
Bahl, K. N. 
Chakraverti, Dr. D. C. 
Das, B. M. 
Ghose, K. 


370 


, 375 
Mitsukuri, R. 
Rose, G. F. 
Nait, s. R. 
Bhattacharya, B. 
Weddell, A. W. 
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exlviii 
Aug. 6. 
<a 
Aug. 27. 
aed 
Sopt. 24. 
Nov. 5. 
Dec. 3. 


Purohit, = J. 

aes B. K. 
Devicn, L. Bf. 
Chattopadhyay, EK. P. 
Roy Chaudhuri, H. K. 
Baidil, A. M, 


: A. Dp. 
Sahni, 


Eaton, Mise W. A. 
Mookerji, B. N. 
Asad 


Sidatiqs 5 A. 


Dec. 


** 
*? 
* 
| 
”* 
* 
** 
* 
fr 
** 
7 
** 
ef 
id 


Roy, P. L. 
Mookorjeo, J. N. 
Newman, Chas. F. 
Gilbert, Ww. G. L. 
Rao, H 


410 


415 


420 








LIFE MEMBERS. 
(Chronological.) 


& 661 J. Dyer Tremlett. — 27- 994 W. Voat (94). 
~ 2- 2-70 H. Baden Baden- 3- 7-95 
: | Powoll. 

| J- 470 .B. Smith Lyman 70). 30- 8-09 

~~ | Houston (73). | 6-11-99 














5-12-00 
l- 7-03 


+ &10 
L-11-11 


 & 313 
4 314 

612-23 
6 8-24 2 oe Davies (24). 











Proceedings of the Ordinary Monthly 
General Meetings, 1924. 
JANUARY, 1024. 
No meeting. 
——— — 
FEBRUARY, to2z4. 
The Monthly General Mecting of the Society for the 
month was held on Wednesday, the 6th, at 7 P.M. 
‘ PRESENT. 


Sm Rasenpra Nata Mookrrrer, K.C.LE., K C.V.O., 
President. in the chair. 


Members : 
Bhandarkar, Dr. D. K. Raman, Peof. C. V. 
Hannaeh, Mr. H. Bruce. Ray, Prof. H. C- 
Kaowles, Major RK. Ray-Chaudhuri, Prof. H. C. 
Sen | Manen, Mr. Johan van. Ridt von Collenberg. Baron H. 


, The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


." The following candidates were balloted for election as 
a Ordinary Members : 






“g 2. + 1) Mahindra, K.C., B.A., (Cantab), Accounts Dept... Martin & Co., 
‘he : Caloutto, 6 and 7, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

2) Proposer: Baini 

fancy = Seconder: N. Annandale. 


hon ead P Major D. Solicitor before the Supreme Courts of 
5° ee Ssicakeeia oon Nokacy Public, 2, Robert Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 


Bechader! M. Hidayet Homain. 
‘The General Ser reported the loss of the following 











S.J. (An Associate Member, 1899). 
aversham Godwin-Austen (An Honorary Fellow, 
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im Rule 2(c) were eligible for re-election, were recommended 
by Council for such re-election. 


The Council recommended for election as Associate Mem- 
bers : 
Mr. Wladimir Iwanow. 
Pandit Kamal Krishna Srmrititirtha. 


The President announced the result of the ballot, and 
declared all candidates for Ordinary Membership duly elected. 


The President announced that there would be no meeting 
of the Medical Section during the month. 


oe 


MARCH, 10924. 
The Monthly General Meeting of the Sabian oy for the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 5th, at 6-15 p.m 
PRESENT. 


Siz RaJenDEA Natu MooKeERJEE, K.C.1.E.. K.C.V.O., 
President, in the chair. 


Members : 
Abdul Wali, Maulavi. Gurner, Mr. C. W. 
N Hidayet Hossain, Prof. M. 
Hora, Dr. 8. L. 


, Prof. L. K. A. 

owles, or KR. 

Manon, ae 
Miles, ithe: 


Prashad, Dr a 
Raman, Prof. C. V. 





The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Seay Ns ge i Ae di ign of thirty-nine 
ns of books, etc., which were placed on the the table 
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Proposer; Sir R. N. Mookerjece. 
Seconder: N. Annandale. - 


(5) Basu, D. N,, Bar-at-Law, 14, Baloram Ghosh St., Caloutta. 
Proposer: Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 
Seconder: N. Gupta. 


(6) Browne, H., Capt., M.B.E,, Lic. R. 1., B.A., Architect, Martin & 
Co., Gand 7, Clive Street, Calcutta. 


Proposer ; ; Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 
Seconder: N. Annandale. 


Carey, Sir Willoughby L., Senior Partner, Bird & Co., President, 
Kd Chamber of Commerce, Chartered Bank Buildings, Calcutta. 
poser: Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 
Seconder: N. Gupta. 


(8) Ray-Chaudhury, M. N.. M.R.A.S., FLR.AS., FIR-C.S,, Raja of 
Santosh, 1, Alipore Park Road, Fast, Calcutta. 
. Proposer: Sir R, N. Mookerjee. 
| Seconder: N. Gupta. 


(9) Das, S. R., Bar-at-Law, Adwocate-General, Bengal, 7, Hunger- 
ford Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Sir BR. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder : N. Gupta. 


an : | = : | 

| (10) Fi ck, H., Engineer, Asst, Managing Director, Bengal Tron 
at Co., DEA ek Calcutta. 

Peo Proposer: Sir R. N. Mookerjec. ; 

> ae Seconder: N. Annandale 


ee _ (11) Kenjilal, M. N., Bar-at-Law, M.A. (Cal.), B.A., LL.B, (Cantab), 
re | Soaae Ve grates shia eh . 
he roposer: Sir Mookerjee. 
~ 3 Seconder: N. Annandale. 
> a (12) Morris, ©. G., Capt., 23rd Q.A.0., Gurkha Rifles, Lansdowne, 


a Ww, A. K. Christi 
> . Ce. 
Seeonder: N. Annandale. 


Sas sydd S., M.A., B.L., Vakil and Zamindar, 7, Old Ballygunge 


t: Sir R.N.M ker 
‘Seconder: 5G Gupta. Tg 


; Sir lexander R. C.B.E., Merchant, Jardine Skinner 
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(18) Mitter, B.., M.A., BL... Bar-at- Law, Standing Co 1, Benga 
5, Outram Street, Calcutta. ape rts " 

Proposer: Sir R. N. Mookerjoc. 

Seconder: N. Gupta. 


(19) Aditter, Hon. Diwarkanath, M.A.. D.L.. Vakil, High Court, 25, 
Nanda Ram Sen Street, Caleutta. 


Proposer: Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 
Seconder: N. Gupta. 


(20) Mukherjee, Narendranath, B.A., (Cal.), Publisher, 1, Wellington 
Square, Calcutta. 


Proposer; Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 
Seconder: N, Gupta. 


(21) Ray, The Hon, Raja Pramada Nath of Dighapatia, Member, 
c poumnow of age Pee Se aaah 163, Lower Circular Road. 
roposer: Sir BR. ookerjee. 
Soconder: N. Gupta. 


(22) Strear, N. N. MLA... B:L.. Bar-at-Law, 36/1, Elgin Road, 


Caleutta, 
r: Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 
Seconder: N, Gupta. — 


(23) McPherson, James, Assistant, Begg, Dee & Co., Ltd., 2, Hare 
Street, Caloutta. | 


R. Knowles. 


(24) Greaves, Sir Ewart, Judge, Caleutta High Court, 3, Short Street, 
Caleutta. 


Proposer: Sir R. N. Mookerjee. ? # 7 =¥ 
Seconder: K. C. Mahindra. =". 


(25) Bose, S., B. A... Dy. Asat., Conteatler of ‘Milit _ = 
Presidency and Assam ‘Dist,, 8, Rain Kissen Das save st ies *y 4. 
P. .0., Har soir re N | | ; " a 
Proposer : arayan. — : . ‘ 
Beconnter: Dd, tS Bhandarkar, 


(26) or hatterji, Mohini Mohan, MA. B.L., Solicitor, 5 She a Ineor- ja ee 
porated Law ape aloes 33, eS Street, Caloutta. Fes 
Seconder : K. os “Mahindra. | Pats ae Ve: da tonal . : a ohana 
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Election as Associate Members : 


Mr. W. Ivanow. 
Pandit Kamal Krishoa Smrititirtha. 


The General Secretary reported the loss of the following 
members by death : 


Dr. T. O. D, Dunn (An Ordinary Member, 1917). 
J. F. Monahan, (An Ordinary Member, 1895). 


The General Secretary reported that no members had 
Sree a desire to withdraw from membership during the 
mionth. 


Dr. Annandale read an obituary notice of Lt.-Col. Godwin- 
Austen, a late Honorary Fellow. 


The General Secretary read an obituary notice of Fr. 
BE. Francotte, a late Associate Member. 


The General Secretary read an obituary notice by Dr. 
W. A. K. Christie of Dr. T. O. D. Dunn, a late Ordinary 
Member. 


The General Secretary read the following Council resolu- 
tions regarding the appointment as Fellows of the Royal 
Society of two of the Society's Members: 

Dr. N. Annandale. 

Dr, C. V. Raman. 


- “The Council records its appreciation of the high honour 
done by the Royal Society in electing Dr. N. Annandale 
as a Fellow. Dr. Annandale has been actively connected with 


Sa the Asiatic Society of Bengal for many ye and occupied 
SA -the Presidential chair in 1923. The Council heartily congratu- 
het lates Dr. Annandale on the recognition of high Scholarship 
Ae and Scientific attainments by the premier Scientific Society 
Apap in the World.” 

Fert 


, .. = “The Council congratulates Prof, C. V. Raman, the Hon 
any Treasurer of our Society, on his election as a Fellow of the 
m: eS ‘Royal Society of England. It is a signal tribute to his scienti- 
_-—s fic: ‘researches, and the Council records its gratification at the 
honour done to one of its members.” 

| my Sec y announced the composition of the 
| to be as follows : 


ts 9 
‘, | fe * : ~ 
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Library Committee : 
President, General Secretary, Treasurer. 


Anthropological 
Medical. 


Serer. te 
Jomt Philological 4 Secretaries, 
Biological 

Physical Science 

Library. 

Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. 

MM. Hara Prashad Shastri. 
Dr. Pascoe. 

Dr. Gurner. 


Philological Committee : 
President, General Secretary, Treasurer. 


Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. 
MM. Hara Prashad Shastri. 
Dr. Annandale. > 

Dr. Bhandarkar. 

Mr. Abdul Ali. 

Dr. B. M. Barna. 

Mr. Chanda. 

Aga Md. Kazim Shirazi. 
Prof. M. Hidayet Hossain. 


Mr. Dilkshit. 
Numismatic Committee : 
= President, General Secretary, Treasurer. 
Mr. C. J. Brown, 


| 
al 
Indian Science Congress : pr = 
President, General Secretary, Treasurer. ' is 

Dr. J. L. Simonsen. rk! 

Buildings Committee : A ae ea 

President, General Secretary, Treasurer. leet 

Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, i ieee 

Dr. N. Annandale. oe 


- 
‘ 
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The following papers were read ; 
1. De. S. L. Hora.—On 


certain local names of the 
fishes of the genus Garra. 
2. Dr. S. L. Hora.—Fish of the Talé Sap, Peninsular 
Siam (Pt. 2). 
3. H. W. FowvLer.—Fish of the Tai-Hu, Kiangsu Pro- 
vince, China. 
4. James Hornetyu.—T he boats of the Ganges. 


5. JAMES HoRNeELL.—The fishing methods of the Ganges. 


6. Dr. N. ANNANDALE anpvd Dr. S. L. Hora.—Fisk- 
Recent and Fossil. 


The President announced the result of the ballots and 
declared all candidates for Ordinary Membership duly elected ; 
all candidates for re-election as Associate Members duly re- 
elected ; all candidates for Associate Membership duly elected. 


The President announced that a meeting of the Medical 
Section would be held on Wednesday, the 12th March, 1924. 


The ident drew attention to the need for voluntary 
help in the library. 


e 


— = 


APRIL, 1024- 
The Monthly General Meeting of the Society for the 


month was held on Wednesday, the 2nd. at 6-15 P.at. 


> 


PRESENT. 
Sie are eae MooKeERJEE, K.C.LE., K.C.V.O., 


sf: 
ee SNS , a Kk. = 
gi a ~ = 
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The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following candidates were ballot 7 
Diititegey teen oted for election as 


S gt Bites scnty . V., Professor of Zoology, Lucknow University, Badsha- 
Proposer: N. Annandale. 
Seconder: F. H. Gravely. 


(30) Chakraverti, Dr. Dinesh Chandra, F.R.C.SAE)., S rgeon, C . 
bell Hospital, 66, Shyampuker Street, Calcutta. area Paes ay 

Proposer: Rai Bahadur Upendranath Brahmachari. 

Seconder: Major KR. Knowles. 


(31) Das, Afr. Biray Mohan, M.A., (Cal.), M.Se. (Lon.), Superinten- 
dont, Caloutta Research Tannery, 2/1, Kirti Mitter Lane, Caloutta. 

Proposer: Rai Bahadur Upendranath Brahmachari. 

Seconder: Major R. Knowles. 


(32) Ghosh, Dr. K., D.-T.M., D.P.H. (Cantab), L.M.S., Medical Practi- 
tioner, 45, Creek Row, Caleutta. 

Proposer: Rai Bahadur Upendranath Brahmachari. 

Seconder: Major KR. Knowles. 


(33) Ghose, Babu Nalini Mohan, Zarmindar, 3, Rustamji Parsee Road, 


Cossipore. 
: Rai Bahadur Soesukene Brahmachari. 
Secondor: Major R. Knowles. 


(34) Hingston, R. W. G., Major, Indian Medical Service, o/o Lloyd« 
Bank, Bormbay-. 
: N. Annandale. 
Seconder: Baini Prashad. 


(35) Judah, Dr. N. J., M.B., Ch.B., F.1 

Co Hospital, Calcutta, 2, Hun 
' : Rei Bahadur U | 
Seconder: Lt.-Col. F. P. Connor, L.M.S8. 


(36) Ray, Mr. Tarit Bhusan, M.A., B.L., M.L.C., Solicitor and Zamin-— 
dar, 6, Abhoy Charan Mitter Street, Calcutta. 


: th Brahmachari. 
7) E ja Janaki Nath, Zamindar and Banker, 102, Sovabazar 


U 
* 
2 - . ° - " "ys e —— 
Wry 1 O Brahmachari. 
+ Rai Bahadur Uper 3 —y 
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(40) De, Rai Bahadur F. L., 0, Groy Streot, Calcutta. 
Proposer: Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 
Seconder: K, C. Mahindra, 


(41) Richards, F..7. Indian Civil Service, 6, Lexham Gardens, London, 


Proposer : : N. Annandale. 
Seconder: Baini Prashad. 


(42) Bagcht, Dr. Kumar Nath, B.Sc., M.B., Chemical Examiner to 
Government of Bihar and Orissa, Patna. 

Proposer: Rai Bahadur Upendranath Brahmachari. 

Seconder: Major R. Knowles. 


(43) Bhattacharya, Rai Bahadur Barada Sankar, M.B.. Teacher 
of Medicine, Campbell Medical School, Caleutta, 58, Harrison Road. 
Calcutta. 

Proposer: Rai Bahadur bod pagent oo Brahmachari. 

Seconder: Major R. Knowles 


($4) Hug, Mahfusul, M.A., Lecturer, Presidenoy College. 
Proposer: A. F. M, Abdul Ali. 
Seconder ; Abdul Wali. 


(45) Mitra, J.C., M.C., M-A., B.-L, Accountant-General, Bengal, 1, 
Abinash Mitter Lane, Calcutta. 
Proposer: Sir R. N. Mookorjee. 
‘ Seconder: N. Gupta. 


(46) Ghose, C. C., Barrister-at-Law, Judge, Calentta High Court, 
10, Debendra Ghose Road, Bhowanipore, Caleutta, 

Proposer: Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Seconder: K. C. Mahindra. 


PN AP roe weaken otalG R.. LLB. (Tokio Luperial University), Manager, 
Ltd., 2-3, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

ets Proioeera ee, "Annandale. 

> Seconder: Baini Prashad. 


The General Secretary reported that during the month no 
loss of members had occurred by death or retirement. 


ee The following papers were read. 


1. H.C. Das-Gurra.—Notes on a type of sedentary game 
_ prevalent in many parts of India- 


i a N. G. Masumpar, —An inscribed copper ladle from 


. 
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The President announced that no meeting of the Medical 
Section would be held during April, 1924. 


The President drew attention of those present to the 
following exhibits : 


1. S. L. Hora.—A curious “ Globe Fish.”’ 
2. K. P. Brswas.—Some specimens of Algae. 
3. B. N. Cuhopra.—Leucotermes Indicola Wasmann. 


4. N. ANNANDALE.—Lacquered stands from Yawnghe, 
Southern Shan States. 
—<>—_ 


MAY, 1924. 
The Monthl Weds General Meeting of the Society for the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 7th, at 6-15 P a. 
PRESENT. 
Dre. D. R. Buanparkar, M.A., Pu_D., Philological Secre- 
tary, in the chair. 





Members : 

Abdul Wali, Maulavi. Ivanow, Mr. W. 

Chaudhuri, Dr, B. ae Labey, Mr. G. T. 
Das-Gupta, Prof. H.C ees Mr. J. Var. 

Dikshit, Mr. K. N. Mukherjee, Babu Braja Lal. 
Hannah, Mr. H. Bruce. Mahfazual Haq, P rof, } 
Insch, Mr. Jas. 

Visvlors : 

Mitra, Mr. P. Ix. Mitre , Babu Sarat Chandra, 


The minytes of the last meeting were read and Soma: 


The General Secretary announced receipt of twen 
Promentetions of Docks. ocr Sa ae : on 
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Conform Rule 45, the Council submitted to the meetir 
for confirmation the following changes in the composition o 
the Council made in the last Council Meeting held before 
the present Ordinary General Meeting. 

Anthropological Secretary, Mr. B. ©. Majumdar, vice Dr. 
N. Annandale, deceased. 


Physical Science Secretary, Mr. P. C. Mahalanobis, vice 
Dr. W. A. K. Christie. resigned. 


Member of Council, Major H. W. Acton, vice Mr. P. C. 
Mahalanobis, transferred. 


Confirmed. 
The General Secretary reported the following loss of mem- 
bers by death during the month : 
Dr. N. Annandale. (An Ordinary Fellow, 1004.) 


The General Secretary read an obituary notice of Dr. 
Annandale (Follows separately). 

The Chairman submitted the following resolution to the 
meeting moved hy the President : 

Resolved : 

That the Society hereby express its sorrow and grief 
at the sudden demise of its ex-President, the late Dr. N. 
Annandale, C.1.E., F.R.S., and place on record its appreciation 
of the great services which Dr. Annandale has rendered to 
science and to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. in particular. 


Adopted, all present standing. 
The General Secretary announced that during the month 
there had been no resignations of membership. 
The following papers were read : 
Te 1. Browant Prasap Nryroot.—Some problems of the His- 
tory of Bengat. 
ve-7" 2. B. L. Muxnerser.—Rig Veda: X. 40. 10. 





= 3. N. G. Masumpar.—IJndian Era in Khotan and Tibet. 
TOCA gs Oe SO Ot tat 
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data as to the extent of the Persian Sasanian Empire duri 
the 3rd Century A.D. (Follows separately). ri BS he 


The Chairman announced the result of the ballot dl 
declared all candidates for Ordinary Membership duly slanted. 


The Chairman announced that a special lecture had been 
arranged open to the public, and with provision for discussion. 
on Wednesday, the 28th May, at 6-15 FP... as follows: 


Lecturer: Lt.-Col. F. A. F. Barnardo. 


Subject : Man the Creature of Chance or the arbiter of 
his destiny, or the endocrine gifts to man. 


The Chairman announced that no meeting of the Medical 
Section would be held during May. 1924. ee | 


The Chairman drew attention to the following exhibit : 


JOHAN VAN MANEN.—Burm ‘i | : ) ; 
Holberton). ese weights (collection Lady 


I 


JUNE, 1924. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society for the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 4th, at 6-15 P.a. Ts 


PRESENT. . 
Dr. U. N. Branumacuart, M.A., Pa.D., M-D., in the chair. - 


Members : | ze 


Abdul Wali, Maulavis. 
Basu, Mr. DD. N . 
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(G1) Weddell, Alexander W., American Consul-General, 0-10, E«pla- 
nade Mansion, Caleurta. 


Proposer: Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 
Seconder: Johan van Manen. 


(52) Cooper, H., Manufacturing Chemist, 18, Convent Road, Entally, 


Caleoutta 
Pronoder H. W. Acton. 
Seconder: BR. Knowles. 


Conform Rule 45, the Council submitted to the meeting 
for confirmation the followir changes in the composition of the 
Council made in the last Council meeting held before the 
present Ordinary General Meeting : 


Treasurer: Dr. Baini Prashad, vice Prof. C. V. Raman, 
resigned. 


Natural History Secretary (Biology): Dr. 8S. L. Hora, vice 
Dr. Baini Prashad, appointed Treasurer. 


Confirmed. 


| The General Secretary reported the following loss of mem- 
bers during the month by death : 


Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, (Vice-President, and an Ordinary 
Fellow, 1886). 


The General Secretary read an obituary notice of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee. (Follows separately.) 


The Chairman submitted the following resolution to the 
meeting, moved by the Council : 


Resolved: that the Society put on record their sense of 
irreparable loss to- the Society caused by the death of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, its Vice-President, repeatedly its President, 
sphayrmbageandl occas for a quarter of a century in succession ; as 

ition of the ae 
e 


: ste ge ak their affectionate sete for his 
ia 7 etal lovable, able and zealous. 











Proposer: N. G. Majumdar. 
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JULY, 1924. 
The Monthly General Meeting of the Society for the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 2nd, at 6-15 P.M. 
PRESENT. 


MM. Haraprasap SnHastrri, M.A., C.LE., Vice-President, 
in the chair. 


Members : 

Abdul Wali, Maulavi. Hora, Dr. S. L.. 

6 anwala, Mr. R. M. A. Law, Babu Satya open e 
Biswas, Mr. K. P. Mahfazul Hug, Prof. \ 
Brihl, Dr. P. J. Majumdar, Prof. N, G. 
Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. Manen, Mr. J. van. 
Chopra, Dr. B, N, Mazumdar, Prof. B. C. 
Das-Gupta, Prof. A. C. Moreno, Prof. H. W. B. 
Ghosh, Mr. T. P. Ray. Babu Sasadhar. 
Gurner, Mr. C. W. Stapleton, Mr. H. E. 
Visitors : 

Krarorisch, Miss Dr. St. And another. 


Nyss, Mr. N. B. 8. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and placed 
before the meeting for confirmation. 


Order: Confirm. 

The General Secretary announced receipt of twenty-four 
presentations of books, etc., which were placed on the table for 
inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for election ae 
Ordinary Members : 

™ Ray, oa a. deena B.A., Cooch Behar, 

Sa ead : Johan van Manen. 

uresh F.R.H.S., L.C.H.C., HM.D., D.BLBe., — 
es (Lena). MRA.S., Medical Practitioner, HG. HAD. DAs. 


- 











Seconder: Johan van Manen. 
eae Engel anes pee Behary, pate Sosy 
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(58) Mookerjee, Syama Prasad, M.A., B.L., Vakil, High Court, Follow 
of the University of Caleutta, 77, Russa Road North, Calcutta. 

Proposer: D. R. Bhandarkar. 

Seconder: P. N. Banerjee. 


(59) Ray, Bhabendra Chandra, Zamindar, Momber, tadian L. Assernbl ¥, 
6, Short Street, Caleutta. 


Proposer; U. N. Brahmachari. 
Secondor: Johan van Manen. 


(H)) Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar, M.A., Pb.D., Caleutta. Khaira Pro- 
essor, Caloutta University. 

Proposer: P. C. Mahalanobis. 

Seconder: B. C. Majumdar. 

Conform Rule 45, the Council submitted to the meeting for 
confirmation the following iy, abe: the composition of the 
Council made in the last Council ting held before the present 
Ordinary General Meeting - 


Medical Secretary: Major H. W-. Acton, vice Major R.- 
Knowles, resigned. 


Member of Council: Mr. B, L. Mitter, vice Major H. W. 
Acton, transferred. 


Order: Confirm. 
The General Secretary reported the following loss of 
Membership by death during the month : 
Raja Ban Behari Kapur Bahadur, C.8.L (An Ordinary Member, 1801). 
Resolved ; 
That the Society et oan its condolence to the Hon. Sir 


Bejoy Chand Mahatap, jadhiraj of Burdwan, with his 
grievous loss. | 
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o. W. Ivaxnow.— More on the sources of Jamis Nafahat, 
6. W. Ivanow.—IJmam Ismail. 


7%, K. N. Drksarr.—Two Harsola Copper-plate grants of 
the Paramara Sikaya (11), v.s., 1005. 


rae AMARESHVAR THakur.—Jail Administration in Ancient 
‘nilia. 


(+) Newpapers. 


9 Srre Grigerr T. WatkER.—A note on Indian Boome- 
rangs. 


10. PauL Tepesco.—The Dialectical Position of Ormuri. 
ll. N. G. Masumpar.—A List of Kharoshti Inscriptions. 


12. H. Sroexivasa Rao.— Note on a Brackish-water Actinian 
from Madras. 


1S. H. CHaupnurti.—Oecdogenium Nagii, Sp. Now. 


The Chairman announced the result of the ballot, and 
declared all candidates duly elected. 


The Chairman announced that a Meeting of the Medical 
Section would be held om Wednesday, the 9th of July, at 


6-15 P.M. 
ee 


AUGUST, 1924. 
The Monthly General Meeting of the Society for the month 


was held on W sday, the 6th, at 6-15 PM. 
eA Sm RasenpRA Nats Mooxeryer, K.C.LE., K.C.V.0O,, 
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The General Secretary announced — 
presentations of hooks, etc., which were pl 
inspection. 


The following candidates were balloted for election as 
Ordinary Members : 

(61) Nya, W. &. S., Superintendent, Excise and Salt, Caloutta. 
Calcutta Collectorate, Charnock Place (or, 75, Wellesley Street, top flat), 
Calcutta. 

Proposer: H, W. B Moreno. 

Seconder: Baini Prashead, 


(62) Moloney, William J., General Manager of Reuter’s for the East. 
c/o Renter's, 26-7, Dalhousie Square, Caloutta., 

Proposer: Baint Prashad. 

Seconder: Johan van Maner. 


(63) AfeAndiratta, Roopchand, Prof, of Geology. The Prince of Wales 
lege, Jammu, J. and K. State. 
roposer: S. L. Hora. 
Seconder: Baini Prashad. 


) (64) Purohit, K. J... F.S.AS., Incorporated Accountant and Auditor 
(London). Lidlic Chambers, 6, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 
Proposer: Girindra Nath Mukherjee. 
Seconder: Rama Prasad Mukhopadhyaya. 


(65) Haridas, Anandji, B.A.. LL.B... Merchant, ¥, Wood Street, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer: Girindra Nath Mukherjee. 

Seconder: Rama Prasad Mukhopadhyaya. 

(66) Roy-Chowdhuri, Brajendra Kishore, Zarmindar, Mymensingh, 53, 
Sukea Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Haraprashad Shastri. 

Seconder: Nilmani Chakravarti. 


(67) Wandel, Oswald, Civil Engineer, Lemberg, Poland, Bartosza, 
CGlowackiego, 20). 
: Baimi Prashed. 
Seconder: Johan van Maner:. 
(68) Davies, DL. AMf., Major, Royal Artillery, Kohat, N.W.F_P., India. 
‘> Baini Prashad. 


Seconder + Johan van Manen. 
Council submitted to the Meeting for 
1 in the composition of the 

aay eeontinae held before the present 


pt of twenty-six 
on the table for 
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had nominated (under Article 2 of Act 10 of 1910) as their 
representative on the Board of Trustees, Indian Museum, 

- Haraprasad Shastri, vice Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, deceased ; 
and had eouhimes the appointment of Mr. R. O. Douglas, 1.C.8., 
as Honorary Numismatist to the Society, vice Mr. C, J. Browne, 
left for England. 


The General Secretary reported the following loss of 
membership by death during the month : 

F. A. Larmour (An Ordinary Member, 1919). 

The General Secretary announced that during the month 


there had been the following loss of Membership by retirement. 


= M. Leake (An Ordinary Member, 1902). 
. & Street (An Ordinary Member, 1916). 
Debi Prasad Saksena (An Ordinary Member, 1919). 


The following papers were read : 


1. Satya CHurn Law.—FParus, Major, Cinereus breeding, 
tn the 24-Perghanas. 


Fr Pe Satya CHurn Law.—Kalidasa and the Migration of 
ir 


3. Bisvesvar Buarracnaryya.—The age of the Padma, 


4. Brwata CHaran Law.—The Aemakas or Assakas in 
Ancient India. 


5. J. H. Hutrron.—Some carved stones in the Dayang 
Valley. 


6. A. Griecnarp.—Our Romanised Hindustani-English Dic- 
tionaries—their partial inefficiency and its remedies. 


7. Lavy STRICKLAND-ANDERSON.—Some Notes on the 
Customs of the Khasi People of Assam. 


The Chairman announced the result of the ballot, and- 
repeat all candidates for ordinary membership duly + elected. 
e Chairman announced that no maeeting of the Medics 
| Section arools be a bela: during August, | 
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SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1924. 
No meetings. 


etal 
NOVEMBER, t924. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society for the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 5th, at 6-15 p.m. 


PRESENT. 
Sik RaJsenpra Nath Mookerser, K.C.LE.. K.C.V.G., 4 

President, in the chair. 
Members : 
Abdul Wali, Maulevi. Majumdar, Prof, N. K. 
Chopra, Mr. B. N. Manen, Mr. J. van. 
Deb, Mr. H. K. Miles, Mr. W. H. 
Ghosh, Mr. T. P. Moreno, cit H. Ww. B. 

>; Mr. A. Hi. Prashad, Dr. B. 
Hidayet Hossain, Prof. M. Sarvadhikary, Sir Deva Prashadct. 
Hora, Dr. 5S. L. Stapleton, Prof. H. E. 
Vistiors - 
Bery, A. R. Ghosh, Mr. 8. N. 
Bharudia, Mr. ats H. Mukherjee, Mr. J. 
Chatterjee, Mr. M. Stapleton, Mre. FE. A. 


The minntes of the last fseting were read and confirmed. 


The General Secretary announced receipt of sixty-three 
presentations of books, ete., which had been placed on the 


table for inspection. 
The General Secretary announced that the following candi- 


dates had been elected Ordinary Members during the recess 
a: 


_ K. P., Lecturer in Bashropaloay: Calcutta Uni- 
« Lane, Badurbagan, Calcut 


= 
Dt ae 2 
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(73) MacGregor, A. D.. M.B.C., V.S., I.V.S8., Principal, Bengal Vet- 
erinary College, Bengal V eterinary College, Bolgachia, cutta. 

Proposer: A. F. M. Abdul Ali. 

Seoonder: D. KR, Bhandarkar. 


(74) Satine, B., Professor of Botany at the University of Lucknow. 
r: Baini Prashad. 
Seconder: Johan van Manen. 


(75) Baton, Mfiss Winifred A., Missionary, Canadian Baptist Mission, 
Principal, Bible Training School for Women, Palkonda, Vizag. Dist. 

Proposer: Paul Brohl. 

Seconder: H. W. Acton. 


(76) Alookerjee, B, N., B.A. (Cantab), Engineer, 6-7, Clive Street, 
Caloutt «a. 


Proposer: Sir KR. N. Mookerjee. 
Seconder: K. C. Mahindra. 


(77) Asadussaman, Khan Bahadur, Assistant Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, 42, Baniapokhur Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer: A. F. M. Abdul Ali. 

Seconder: Paul Brohl. 


(78) Ahmad, sacs * gh Hafiz Nazir, Moulvi, Archmological Section, 
dian Museum, 

Proposer: A. F. M. “Abdul Ali. 

Seoonder: Paul Brohl. 


The following candidates were balloted for election as 
Ordinary Members : = 


79) Agarwala, M. £., Krishna Bhavan, Pathwary, Ane U.P. 


roposer: Baini P 
Seconder: Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 


(80) Vaile, Maurice Arthur Stuart, Exchange Broker, Thomas Seth 
Apear «& Co., 8, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Baron Raidt von Collenberg. 
Seconiler: Sir BR. N. Mookerjee. 


(st) Kapur, Shamial, 
roposer: Baini 


Seconder: Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 


_ The General ; ‘the following loss of mer 
_ bership by death during 1e recess months i en 
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The following papers were read : 
l. S. H. Lete.—Studies in Bombay Fish ;—Revision of 
the genus Drepane (Cuv. and Val.). 


2. B. P. Uvarow.—Orthoptera (except Blattida:) collected 
by Prof. Gregory's expedition to Yunnan. 


3. KR. Hanrirscon.—Blattida collected by Proj. Greadreta 
expedition to Yunnan, 


4. H. Hostren.—Zada, of St. Thomas’ Monastery in India 
(about A.D. 363), 


5. H. Hostren.—A letter of Fr. A. de Andrada, S.J. 
(Tibet, August, 1627) and of Fr. Gaspar Diaz, S.J., (Annam, 
1627). 


6. H. Hosren.—A letter of Fr. Francisco Godinho. S.J., 
from Western Tibet (Tsaparang, August 16th, 1626). 

7. A. 8S. RaMANATHA AYYAR.—A nole on Ardhanartésvara. 

S. M. Hrpayetr Hossarxs.—The development of the Hadith 
concordance tn Aratic literature. 

9 Apnpun Wanri.—NSketch of the life of Sarmad. 


The General Secretary exhibited some recent publications 
received. 


The Chairman announced the result of the ballot, and 
declared all candidates for Ordinary Membership duly elected. 


The Chairman announced that a meeting of the Medical 
Section would be held on Wednesday, the 12th of November, 
at 6-15 P.M. 


Ch Airman announced that H.E. the Governor of Ben- 





The 
gal had expressed willingness to be present at the Annual 
of the pocseey, which would be held at 6 P.M., on 
eetneni ay 9 = 4th Fe 


ruary, 1925. 


an invited the members present to inspect 
Cae, abe See Seton of new steel shelving in- 
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Members : 

Abdul Wali, Maulawi. Law, Mr. S.C. 

Agharkar, Dr, 5. P-. Manen, Mr. J. van. 

Chatterjeo, Mr. M. M. Mookerjee, Mr. B, N. 

Chopra, Dr. B. N. Muhfazal Haq, Prof. M. 

Das-Gupta, Prof. H. C. Mukherjee, Dr. Girindra Nath. 

Deb, Babu Harit Krishna. Mukherjee, Mr. N, 

Ghose, Hon. Mr. Justice C. C. Nahar, Mr. FP. C. 

Ghose, Mr. T. P. Ottens, Mr. N. 

Gupta, Mr. N, Prashad, Dr. B, 

Hannah, Mr. H. Bruce. Sarvadhikary, Sir Dova Prashad. 

Hora, Dr. S. L. Shastri, MM. Hara Prashad. 

Iver, Mr. L. Ananta Krishna. Sirkar, Babu Ganapati. 
anjilal, Mr, M. N. 

Visitors: 

Mandal, Babu Gopal Chandra. Sen-Gupta, Babu HirendralaL 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 


The General Secretary announced receipt of twenty-three 
, ntations of books, etc., which were placed on the table 
for inspection. 


The President drew attention to a photograph of Sir Henry 
Hubert Hayden, a past-President of the Society, presented to 
the Society by Dr. E. H. Pascoe. 


The President drew attention to a present of old Indian 
Stamps presented to the Society by the Controller of Printing, 
Stationery and Stamps, India. 


The following candidates were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members : 


) 
Gulshan, edema pe (Dn.). 
| Proposer: Hidayet Hosain. 
Seoonder: Abdul Wali (Khan Sahib). 


(83) Siddiqi, A.. Professor of Arabie and Islamic Studies, Dacca 
University, Ramna, Dacca. 
Proposer 






ae : M. Hidayet Hosain. 
ho “lies Seconder: Abdul Wali (Khan Sahib). | s 
H toe (4) oll Ee tao Staten at ernie 15, Store Road, ee 
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(85) Rao, H. Srinivasa, Assistant S t 
of Tidia, Indian Museum, Caleutta,. uperintendent, Zoological Survey 


Proposer: Baini Prashad. 
Seconder: S. L. Hora. 


(80) Ahsan Ullah, (Khan Bahadur), Assistant Director of Public In- 
struction for Muhammedan Education, Writers’ Building, Caleutta. 

Proposer: M. Hidayet Hosain. 

Seoonder: Johan van Maner. 


oO. ed ae Shyam Shanker, Assistant Engineer (Qualified), Raigerh, 
** ¥. 

Propoeer : ee Prashad. 

Seconder: B. N. Chopra. 


(W1) Pushong, Dr, FE. S., M.D., L.S.A., Medical Practitioner, 1, Wood 
Street, Calcutta. 


Proposer: Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 
Seconder: Baini Prashad. 


(92) Rogers, 7. E., Tea Planter, (Hunwat Tea Co.), Mariani Tea 
Estate, Mariani, Assam. 


Proposer: E. A. Andrews. 
Seconder : Jas. Insch. 


(93) Shipway, FW... Manager, Butterworth & Co. (Caleutta), 345-0-7, 
a poner errands dra Nath Brahmach 
ro pen a ari. 
Seconder : Baini Prashad. 
(94) Becanx: Jatindra Nath, M.A., Solicitor, M.L.C.,14, Balararm Ghose 


roposer: Sir Deva Prasad Sarbadhikari. 
‘Secoander : re van Manen. 


95) Roerich, Nicolas, B.A., M.A., M.R.A.S., Orientalist, 310, 


Riverside Drive, New. ork, U.S. A. 
Proposer 


: W. Ivanow. 
Seconder: N. Ottens. 


(96) Ghose, Mr. Sushil Chandra, Deputy Magistrate, L, Sikdarbagan 


Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 
Sy Berg Poaceae 
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(LOL) Sen, Dr. H. K., M.A., D.Se., (Lendon), D.E.C., Professor of 
Chemistry, University College of Science, University College of Science, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder: Baini Prashad. 


(102) Mookerjee, Priyanath, M.A., Rai Bahadur, I.8.0., Clovernment 
Fensioner, late Inspector-General of Registration, Bengal, 30, Harrison 
Road, Caleutta. 

Proposer: Haraprasad Shastri, 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 


_ (105) Hendry, C. A. St. John, F.R.G.S., M.LS.E., A.M.I.M.E.. M.T.E., 
M.MIN.I., Consulting Mechanical Engineer, Martin and Co.. 6-7. Clive 
Street, Caloutta. 

Proposer: Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 
Seconder;: K. C. Mahindra. 


The General Secretary reported that there had been no loss 
of membership to the Society by death during last month. 


The General Secretary announced that there had been 
no loss of membership to the Society through resignation during 
the month. 


The President put before the meeting a recommendation of 
the Council to elect Professor Sten Konow, Professor of Indian 
Philosophy, Kristiania, an Honorary Fellow of the Society. 

The following papers were read: _ 

1, CrEepric Dover.—Further notes on the Indian Diplop- 
terous Wasps. 

2. Sarya Cuurn Law.—Kalidasa and the Migration of 
Birds, No. 2: The Migratory Hansas and Raj-hansas in 
Kalidasa’s works. | 

3. H. Bevertoce.—On Tamerlane. 


4. AppvuL Waui.—Notes on the Archeological Remains 















in Bengal. ‘ 
5. Harir Krisona Des.—Ant-gold and the Kautiliya 
story of the 
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The Chath: announced the result of the ballot, and 
declared all candidates for Ordinary Membership duly elected. 


e Chairman announced that no meeting of the Medical 
Section would be held in December. 


The Chairman announced that a special public lecture 
would be delivered in the ase s Rooms on Wednesday, 
December 10th, 1924, at 5-15 y Professor Sten Konow of 
Kristiania, on A Eur®pean arailel to the Durga Puja, and 
requested members to favite friends likely to be interested. 


On the | n being raised as to the most suitable hour 
for General eae of the Society, after discussion. it was 
resolved to convene the meetings in future, till farther notice, 


for 5-30 p.m. 
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Obituary Notices. 


Dr. T. O. D. Dunn. 
(1SSI—1924.) 


The tragic death of Theodore Oliver Douglas Dunn, whe 
was drowned in the River Hooghly on 2lst February 1924, has 
deprived our Society of a member with a record of solid achieve- 
ment, a prospect full of brilliant promise. 

Born at Cambuslang, Lanarkshire, in 1881 he was educated 
at Hillhead Academy and the University of Glasgow. He 
joined the Indian Educational Service in 1908, and, after a 
career spent mainly as an Inspector of Schools, he was appoint- 
ed Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, only a month before 
his death. “As an administrator,”"—I quote from a Govern- 
ment resolution—‘* he was energetic and forceful, endowed with 
sound judgment and the power of rapid decision.” 

Dr. Dunn served on the Council of the Society from 1922; 
as honorary librarian he did much useful worka@and he was 
actively engaged in preparing a historical account, which had 
long been needed, of the Society's large collection of paintings 
of distinguished members. . 

His published work was mainly educational in its scope, 
but latterly he contributed largely to the press on literary 
and historical topics. He was already an authority on early 
Anglo-Indian literature—his D. Litt. of Glasgow was conferred 
for a thesis on this subject—and the anthologies and critical 
essays in which he rescued from oblivion or rendered better 
known those early writers, English and Indian, remain his 
literary memorial. 

A delightful conversationalist and extempore speaker, his 
wealth of vocabulary, and the facility and accuracy with which 
he used it sometimes gave an impression of intry to those 
Rinse of unsoie maciriadl gai Wile cay miseantioe tage atiells 
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eath is a grievous loss to the cause of 
(Read in the Ordinary Monthly * rE > pat 


Meeting, 5th March, 1924.) 
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Rev. Fr. E. FRANcOoOTrEeE. 
. (1843—1923.) 


The Rev. Fr. Edw. Francotte showed a very keen interest 
in science. His 54 years in India were mainly years of teach- 
ing; he began with mathematics and finished with chemistry ; 
he taught the latter subject for 22 years. 

What his teaching was like, had better be asked from his 
old pupils. The writer of these lines remembers how men, who 
had been Fr. Francotte’s pupils over 40 years ago. spoke of 
their old teacher: he had the knack of inspiring them with 
something of his own enthusiasm. 

From the fact that Fr. Francotte taught only two screntafic 
aubjects, it should not be concluded that his interest was 
limited to those two branches. He was very keen on mineral- 
ogy, as is evidenced by the number of stones he picked up on 
his tours in*yarious districts. When back in Calcutta he would 
examine and classify them; each sample being carefully 
labelled. Botany also claimed his attention ; but his favourite 
study was meteorology. 

If he has not done anything remarkable in chemical re- 
search, it myst be attributed to the fact, that his teaching, after 
giving other subjects their share of attention, left him little 
time for it; his spare time went to meteorology. After having 
heen in charge of the meteorological observatory at St. Naviers 
College, Caleutta, for ao periods before, he remained continu- 
ously in charge for the last twenty years. 

It was remarkable to see the old man of these last years 
climbing up to his observatory, with a brisk step not so long 
ago, of late more slowly, to take the readings; he would then 
return immediately to the compiling of figures and the working 
out of averages with an astounding patience. 

As he did no longer teach,—he ceased to teach at the age 
of 70—, he thought he would give others the benefit of bis long 








nd acquaintance with the Calcutta weather. 

Rtas 3 Either he under-estimated the magnitude of the work he 

ee was attempting, or he over-estimated his strength: the first 

Pr, volume of * Meteorological Observations at St. Xavier's College 

went > (LS68 7) saw the light, and the second was nearing comple- 
re _ Coakee: neumonia carried him off rather suddenly. 

. agi yy. . Pha, (Read in. he Ordinary Monthly Meeting, March, 1924.) 
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Society—Liecut.-Col. Godwin-Austen, Geographer and Naturalist. 
who was elected an ordinary member in IS61 and an honorary 
member in 1908. Henry Haversham Godwin-Austen was born 
in 1834 and died at the age of 90 on the second of last 
December. He joined the Royal Engineers as a boy, and came 
out to India round the Cape at the age of eighteen. He became 
a member of the Survey of India in 1857, and left the country in 
1877. During the mutiny he was on survey work in Jammu, 
which the Viceroy refused to allow him to leave to go on active 
service, and was there beaten and left for dead by a party af—-——— 
villagers through the treachery of a high official of the State. 
His stories of this and other episodes of his Indian career were 
a delight to the hearer. 
Even in his youth Godwin-Austen was a keen observer. He 
d a book of excellent water-colour sketches which he had 
made on his first voyage out to India, and all through his career 
he continued the practice, which was of great service to him in 
his work of exploration in the Himalayas and other parts of 
Northern India. One of the griefs of his old age was the loss a 
year or two before his death of a large part of his drawings. 
His work as a Geographer will doubtless be discussed elsewhere ; 
here I would prefer to deal with his zoological results, as they 
were at one time communicated regularly to this®Society. In 
Calcutta he came under the influence of the little band of 
naturalists who made our Society illustrious in the “ fifties ~ 
and “sixties” of last century, and esfecially of the late Dr. 
W. F. Blanford, who, in addition to his geological work, and to 
much study of the vertebrates, and of the distribution of the 
Indian fauna, was a pioneer in the investigation of the Indian 
land-spails. Another of the band was the late Dr. F Stoliczka, a 
colleague of Blanford’s on the Geological Survey of India, whose 
malacological work was remarkable for its th of anatomical 
detail. Under the influence of these two and of Hutton, a still 
older man, Godwin-Austen took up the study of birds and 
snails enthusiastically. The latter, indeed, were to form the 
solace of his old age. For many vane: ee leaving India, 
‘ _ +e 













he issued as funds permitted and Fresh-Water 
Molluscs of the Indian Empire,” a series of little phs on 
eonchol and malacology written and illustrated b ; 

: i n expense and often at great in e, 
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He was the last of the brilliant amateurs to whom India owes its 
scientific departments of the present day, for they were amateurs 
in no deprecatory sense. N. ANNANDALE 


(Read in the Ordinary Monthly Afeeting, Oth March, 1924.) 





Dn. N. ANNANDALE. 
(1876—1924.) 


Dr, N. Annandale who suddenly died on April 10th, 1924, 
at the early age of 48, has been, for nearly 20 years, a very 
active member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In other 
places an estimate will be given of his work as a government 
servant, as a biologist, as an anthropologist and as a traveller. 
Here we will briefly indicate the large share he has taken in the 
affairs and activities of our Society. 

Dr. Annandale came out to India in 1904 and immediately 
on arrival joined the Society, being declared a duly elected 
member on the 28th September, 1004, after having been elected 
ad interim in a previous recess month. We find him first men- 
tioned in our-records as a visitor present in an ordinary monthly 
meeting on the 3rd August, 1904. From the very beginning he 
threw himself with energy into our work, and his first paper 
was read in the meeting held on 2nd November, 1904, the very 
week after the announcement of his election. His first two 
contributions were printed in the last volume of the old series 
(Vol. 73) of our Journal, one on an Anthropological subject, and 
one on a Biological subject. On the 30th November, 1904, he 
was appointed Anthropological Secretary in the place of Dr. 
Denison Ross. This appointment was repeated for the next 
seven years, and up to 1911, inclusive, Dr. Annandale continued 
to act as the Society's Anthropologicat Secretary. This was in 
a a way natural as Dr. Annandale, prior to coming out to India, 
(60 ae, held a Research Fellowship in Anthropology in the University 
etal of Edinburgh from 1902 to 1904, whilst, in the interests of his 
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Journal contain about fifty papers by Dr. Annandale. To the 
Memoirs Dr. Annandale has also been a constant contriputor. 
With the few posthumous papers which are still to appear in them 
his contributions to the Memoirs will number about twenty. 

In 1912 Dr. Annandale was apparently on leave and did 
not hold any office on our Council, but in 1914, we see him 
Natural Science Secretary for biology, and the next four years 
from 1915 to 1918. he was Vice-President as well as Anthropolo- 
gical Secretary. In 1919 he was Anthropological Secretary. In 
1920 Vice-President and Anthropological Secretary. In L921 
he held no office being again away from India. In 1922, he was 
Natural History Secretary for biology and in 1923, President of 
the Society. As such he presided over our last Annual Meeting 
and welcomed His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, who by 
his presence, revived an old local gubernatorial tradition. In 
the present year he reverted to his beloved Anthropological 


Secretaryship. 
This outward catalogue of work performed and offices held 
is only a symbol of his great inward love for and devotion to 


our Society, its work, and its renown. During the year of bis 
Presidency I have naturally been in close and constant contact 
with our late President. Except during his absences from 
Caleutta never a week passed without several consultations 
about the Society's affairs. And when in town it was his habit 
to come to our rooms very frequently to discuss current matters, 
During the period of his presidency, and largely owing to his 
energy and nervous activity, the long overdue renovation of 


termination. With a keen eye to the necessity of a judicious 
amount of propaganda amongst the cultured, leisured and 
moneyed citizens of Calcutta, he endeavoured to create an 
interest in our work by writing to the press and by enlisting the 









of office. Eager to promote reform and to institute. 
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more successful in his dealings with ideas than in his dealings 
with men. No doubt the illness which, unknown to himself 
and to us, was undermining him for a considerable time before 
his death, must have sometimes been the cause of misunder- 
standings which, in human intercourse, are unavoidable. Never- 
theless, his great share in furthering the welfare, work, and fame 
of the Society stands out clearly. His great capacity for 
welcoming new talent, for encouraging young scholars, for 
inspiring activities and for co-ordinating results, has borne fruit 
in many ways and left traces in the history of our Society. One 
whole volume of the Memoirs, embodying the results of a 
Zoological tour in the Far East, had almost reache dcompletion 
at the time of his death In it, with a band of enthusiastic 
collaborators, he has erected a monument to his own memory. 
A similar composite volume, on a smaller scale, which is to form 
a forthcoming number of our Journal, now in the press, is one 
in which he has brought together ‘* Zoological results of the 
Percy Sladen Trust Expedition to Yunnan under the leadership 
of Prof. J. W. Gregory, F.R.S., 1922.” 

In many ways, the last year or two of Dr. Annandale’s 
life were remarkable for the convergence of the results of his 
lifework. ‘ 

. In thie Society he held the highest office that it is in our 
power to bestow. He was President of the last meeting of the 
Indian Science Congress. A few weeks before his death he 
received the Fellowship of the Royal Society. Officially a year 

o his merits were acknowledged by the bestowal of the C.T.E. 
Hie magnum opus, the Zoological results of a Tour in the Far 
East, was nearing completion. | 

In private life, the death of his old mother severed the 
asta bel link with his home-land and family. Circumstances 
made his 
arrange 
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Sik AstvTosH MoOoKERJIEF. 
(1864—19024.) 


The death of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee is the loss of a great 
man, and the loss of a great man has wider bearings than those 
relating to his place in any special society, however illustrious 
such a body might be. It would be ‘impossible to review 
within a short space the extraordinarily wide variety of the 
activities and interests of a man of Sir Asutosh’s calibre, or to 
clescribe a life which has been such an uninterrupted manifesta- 
tion of rare energy and consistent labour as has been his, 
The share which the Asiatic Society of Bengal had in the 
totality of Sir Asutosh’s intellectual and practical activities can 
only have represented a small part of a life lived at high speed and 
under great pressure, yet this share was enough not only to in- 
fluence the policies and the work of our Society, but I might 
say almost to dominate them for decades. In this small and 
insignificant tribute to his memory, | can only attempt to 
sketch in barest outline what he was amongst us, and how he 
seemed to us. Sir Asutosh joined the Society as long ago 
as 1886, being elected a Member on the 5th May of that year, 
having another illustrious Indian and Member, Dr. Rajendralal 
Mitra, for his proposer. A few months after his election 
Sir Asutosh, then a young man of 21, contributed his first 
paper to the Society, the subject being one of Indian philology, 
“” note on a passage in the Mrichchhakatika, An abstract of 
his note was printed in our Proceedings for 1887 together 
with an interesting little discussion to which it as rise. But 
this was, with one exception, the only philological paper 
Sir Asutosh contributed during his membership. Next came a 
series of 14 mathematical papers, several of a highly abstruse 
nature, of which about a dozen were printed in full in our 
Journal! during the four years from 1887 to 1890, and the rest 
in abstract in our Proceedings. If is too little known, obscured 
as the fact is by the later legal distinctions achieved by 
Sir Asutosh, that he began his intellectual career as a mathe- 
matician, and was a lecturer in mathematics and ay Sey RET 
physics ‘at the Indian Association for the 
science from 1887 to 1892. Later in fe he became not only. 
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Sir Asutosh was elected on the Physical Science Committee of 
the Society. In the next three years on this Committee again, 
us well as on the Library Committee ; and then from 1802 to 
1900 on these two Committees, and on the Philological Com- 
mittee as well. In 1903 he obtained a place on the Council ; 
next he was elected Vice-President 15 times from 1904 to 1924. 
He was Treasurer in 1906 and 1913; Librarian from 1917 to 
1920. He was made a Fellow in 1910. He represented the 
Society as Trustee on the Board of Trustees of the Indian 
Museum from 1907 to the time of his death. Lastly, he was 
four times elected President, holding the office each time for the 
statutory maximum of two years, and establishing in this, I think, 
m record, never approached before in the annals of our Society. 
Such a record of service, unique but characteristic of the man, 
was recognised in 1923. when Sir Asutosh was simply put on 
all Committees of the Society, like the three ex-officio members. 
During the time that it has been my privilege to come in 
contact with Sir Asutosh as an office-bearer of our Society, 
| have been witness of the fact that he discharged the onerous 
duties of ail his offices with the most scrupulous and constant 
care. In the General Meetings he was always in the chair 
during his terms as President, sitting through the meetings, not 
always of the liveliest interest, with attention and alertness, 
always keenly following the roceedings, always ready to leacl, 
to comment, to help, and always patently aware of the issue 
under debate. This same devotion to the duties of his position 
| found in another place, when, he being Chairman of Council of 
the Imperial Library, 1 saw him during my two years of tenure 
of office there, displaying the same qualities, being the most 
constant attendant of the meetings, the man most completely 
aware of all what was going on, the most helpful, reliable, 
broad-minded and farsecing Councillor. In the Senate of the 
University it was not otherwise. 
No wonder that Sir Asutosh gradually came to exercise 
. a marked ascendancy in our counsels and was universally 
\ acknowledged our strongest man, and, as | have often thought, 
our most stable element. With ‘such a record, and with such 


= a activities that could not be otherwise. Besides, Sir Asutosh, a 
se member of our Society for 38 years, had gradually become one 


ee ve ot our veterans, and at the time of his death he must have been 
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carried victory in discussion it was felt that the best man had 

won, He was never haughty, never sarcastic, and I have never 
heard him sneer, and never speak evil even of those that he had 

d reason to know as not his friends. Above all he had 

road views, a high vision and noble aims. His method was to 

work with the human material he had available, but he neither 
despised frailty nor associated people with him for their faults, 

but for the measure of their capacities, whatever it might be. 

He knew imperfection well enough and was not blind to 
limitations, but he knew how to utilise even limited capacity 
without ever calling a virtue what was not so. He was a 
positivist, not a criticiser; a practical worker, not a theorist. 

He was humble in a frank, straightforward and genuine manner, 

and yet strong. Though a master of law he never was a legal 
quibbler. Form and personalities served, not ruled, his ideals. 
Technicalities he always illumined with vision and never abused 

or used trivially. There was no sterility in his virile soul. 

He was a great unifying force. We all felt it, and it is my 
heartfelt conviction, now that this great force has gone, which 
pulled us, and so many others, together, that the best way for 

us to honour his memory is now to try to pull together 
without this guiding force. Heloved India. He loved learning. 

He was an idealist of the best, for all his masterful and sturdy 
practical wisdom and towering energy. I am _ proud that it 

was under his Presidency that I was first elected General 
Secretary to this Socicty, and that once, when seeking his 
advice in the troubles attendant on my new office, he heartened 

me with his generous smile and called himself my ~ old 
Friend.” That honour is one IT shall never forget, and for 
which I shall always be grateful. This was only a few months 

go, one of the last days he attended his Judge's room in the 

High Court. Now that “‘ old Friend has gone, and I am the 
poorer for it with you all. An idealist, 1 said! A mind free 

. from narrowness, A seer of great things. A hoper for things 
to come and a future of nobility, A builder, a great architect, 

A patient soul of great strength. <A great encourager- A man 

who concerning any useful or eins proposal never said “Why 

: should we?”, but always “* y should we not?”. Who 
newer looked at difficulties first but always at possibilities. 
ss 4A man who was positive, dynamic, creative, who got things 


~— , 


done, and helped the world to move on, aiming high. _ 
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may the powers that he grant to us that we find others like him, 
and finding them recognise them for what they mean to us and 
to the world. 

To the very last days of his life, Sir Asutosh’s warm solici- 
tude for the Society remained manifest. During the last 
months before his death an important law case of protracted 
duration took him during the week to Patna. On the Saturday 
mornings he returned to Calcutta, where, after a brief visit to his 
home, he would go to the University to toil with unabated 
energy for its welfare during the rest of the day. There it was 
that | mostly met him during these last months, in the Senate 
Meetings. On Saturday. May the 3rd, I had a conversation 
with him there about our Society's affairs in which he showerl 
all his accustomed interest in all what concerned our activities. 
He then promised that, as soon as the case would be over, he 
would again attend our Council Meetings regularly, and he told 
me that he looked forward to resuming his accustomed place in 
our midst. Next week there was no meeting of the Senate and 
so, under ordinary circumstances, I would not have met him, 
but a communication from the municipality in connection with 
our taxes brought up a subtle point of considerable importance, 
and I decided that it) was best to try and see Sir Asutosh 
at once to ask for his advice. I found him a few minutes 
before the beginning of one of the innumerable Saturday 
afternoon University Committee meetings, and he explained 
that it was impossible for him to go into the matter then 
and there, but that he would try to meet me after his work 
in the University would be over, though he could not say 
whether this would last to six, to seven, or perhaps later. 
Arranging that I would wait for him in our rooms whatever the 
hour would prove to be, Sir Asutosh duly arrived at about 
seven, discussed the matter fully, promised to look up the 
law on the subject and to give his considered advice as soon 
as possible. Staying a little longer and again discussing various 
Society matters, he repeated his intention to be present and 
take active part in our May Council meeting. Next Saturday, 
true to his word, after return from Patna, and on his way from 
his home to the University, he looked in Bates the morning, 
gave his advice, clear and definite as ever, an remained for 


full of enthusiasm, and with a kindness and friendliness which 


about an hour, speaking about Society matters, full of interest, 
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as a symbol of his love for our Society and his service to 
it. 


Exactly a week later he died. 

When on that memorable Monday afternoon, together with 
those other thousands, I had come to the gates of the Kalighat 
cremation ground to pay my last respects to our illustrious dead 
one, and mace my last salute in this life to his body, one of 
those marvellous old Indian sayings, those cameos of wisdom 
of the country, came to my mind to solace me in my distress. 
I thought of the old shloka : 

‘Not father, not mother, remain with him on his voyage 
beyond. Neither sons, nor wife: it is merit alone that accompa- 
nies him.’ 

Gentlemen, we may be sure that a strong and beneficent 
euardian accompanies Sir Asutosh. JoHAN VAN MANEN. 


(Read in the Ordinary Monthly Alecting, Ith June, 1924.) 


Nawas Aziz JuNaG. 
(1855—1924.) 


The late Nawab Aziz Jung, Khan Bahadur, Shamsul 
Ulama Mowlena Ahmad * Abdul Aziz, Khan Naiti (Madrasi), 
surnamed Wila. was born at Nellore on the 12th Rabiul Awal, 
1272 A.H., 23rd Nov.. 1855, A.D. His grandfather, Moulvi 
Mohammad Ghaziuddin ‘Ghazi’ gave him his education. He 
studied under renowned Persian tutors, and after attaining 
proficiency in Persian, turned his attention to Arabic under 
equally distinguished teachers. He had a pronounced taste for 
poetry and became himself a poet of distinction adopting the 
surname of ‘ Wile. In two other branches of Muhammadan 
learning he excelled also: calligraphy and mathematics. In or 
about 1873 he settled with his chai in Hyderabad and obtain- 
ed there a modest post as ci ey aceon to the Nizam's Govern- 
ment. His salons was soon owledged, eee shortly after- 
wards he was ointed by Nawab Mugtadir J ung Bahadur as 
the first T S of Ravenus: fot the. distohor Maldale 








n the meantime his literary) interests : : m cS 
of the Urdu Journal Azizul Akh 
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Nizam made him an Aziz Jung. He was a prolific writer, and 
out of the twenty-four works written by him, the following may 
be specially mentioned. 


1. Tarikh-i-Nawai’it .. a history of the Na’it family 
; of which the author was him- 

self a member, in Urda. 

Mahbib as-Siyar .. a history of the Deccan, in 
Persian. 

3. ‘Ativat-i-Saltanat .. a history of the Nizim’s domi- 

nions, in Urda, 

4. Siviq-i-Dakan .. on account keeping. in Urda. 

5. Falihat an-Nakbl .. on date growing, in Urdu. 

6. Kisht-i Angir .. on grape farming, in Urdu. 

7. Wisht-t-Tarkari .. on vegetable growing, in Urdn, 

8. Hayait-i-Hamim .. on pigeon-keeping. in Urda. 


i) 
, 


_ But the crown of his literary work was a gigantic Persian 
thesaurus. the Asaful-Lughat of which at the time of his death 
20 volumes (lithographed) had been published, containing 
the words up to only the fifth letter of the alphabet, a | 
number of copies of this work being distributed to public 
institutions. 

The Nawab, in 1907. presented a collection of over 500 
works, printed and in MS., to the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and made similar donations to two other 
libraries in India. He was elected an Associate Member of our 
Society in 1910. 

Living up to a ripe old age amidst the universal esteem 
of his contemporaries; gratefully remembered by all young 
«cholars who sought his ever ready help, beloved by his four 
sons and four daughters ; warmly respected in our own Society, 
he filled a place which his death leaves empty, as it is im- 


probable that his special qualities, and his valued activities 
shonld be soon replaced by a successor of equal merits. 


JOHAN VAN MANEN. 
(Read in the Ordinary Monthly Meeting, Sth November, 1924.) 
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Deputations. 


SocirtTé LiINNKENNE DE NORMANDIE. SoOcretre DES ANTI- 
QUAIRES DE NorRMANDIE. 


Both these societies were founded in 1824 by Arcisse de 
Caumont and their centenary celebrations were combined. The 
undersigned represented the Society at the joint function in 
May and June at Caen, where appropriate homage was pai 
to the great-minded founder. The scientific pabulum vided 
was as wide in its eo ohn the names of the societies suggest. 
the pitce de résistance being a wonderful tour amongst selected 
antiquities of Normandy. 

















Communications. 


The British Hevidency, 
Buahire, the 25th March, 1024, 
Dean Sin, 

1 am directed to forward to you a copy of a D/O letter No. 258, 
dated 16th March, 19024, from Mr. BH. G. Chick, C.LE.. His Majesty's 
Consul, Shiraz, regarding a Pehlevi inscription which Professor Herzfeld 
recently photographed at Persepolis and decyphered. 

The information will, it is hoped, prove to be of interest to t 
Society. . 
Yours truly, 
Sd. H. D. G. LAW, 1.C.5., 
Seerctary to the Political 
Resident in the Persian Gulf. 
To 
The Hon. Seeretary, 
Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
Calcutta. 


Copy of D/O No. 258, dated 16th March, 1924, from H.M. Consul, 
Shiraz. to the Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, Bushire. 


On the invitation of Professor Herzfeld [ have been out for 

a day to Persepolis. While there he photographed a Pehtevi 

inscription on the outer S.B. face of one of the uprights of the 

. ‘Tachara,’ some hitherto illegible words which he has only 

recently succeeded in decyphering, and which he thinks will 

prove of interest for the history of India. 

A son of Hurmuz If (A.D. 302-309) and brother of Sha- 

. pur Il (A.D. 309-379), whose name was also Shapur, has the 

Swed 42 title “Sakan-Shah,” i.e. the ruler of the whole Saka Empire, 

Re and ‘‘ dabiran debir ’’ (something like Head of the Civil Service) 

. ) of Hind, Sakastan, and Turkistan (which is possibly meant 
_ ss fox Tukharistan, i.e. northern Afghanistan). 

5 So Sa The Paikuli inscription between Qasr-i-Shirin and Sulai- 

manieh shows that India as far as Bombay, and perhaps Agra, 

formed part of the Persian Sasanian Empire d the 3rd 

S55 Pi te at ersepolis 

well into the 
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Sakastan—refers to the largest extent of that empire of the 
Sakas, and was borne as a title by heir-apparents of the 
Sasanian throne apparently: for the Governor of the present 
Sistan in the same inscription at Persepolis has the title of 
“ Satrap of Zarang’’ (the Achaemenian name for Sistan). 

I think it is V. A. Smith’s History of India, or “ Early 
Indian History *’ which suspects a Sasanian invasion of India 
in the 3rd century; but this inscription makes the Sasanian 
suzerainty more definite. 








Proceedings of the Medical Section 
Meetings, 1924. 


Five meetings were held during the year, and were fairly 
well attended. The practice of throwing open meetings of the 
Medical Section to medical visitors in general has led to an 
increase of membership among medical men. On the other hand 
there are many regular medical * visitors "’ to such meetings who 
should become members in place of remaining regular ‘* visitors.’ 
All the eight papers read have subsequently been published 
with due acknowledgments; seven of them in the Indian 
Medical Gazette. and one in the Judian Journal of Medical 
Research. 


<< 


JANUARY, 1024. 


A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was helc 
on Wednesday, the 16th January, 1924, at 6-15 P.o. 


¢ 


= PRESENT. 
aes Lt.-Col. J. W. D. Mecaw, I.M.S., in the chair. 
Members : 
_ eal Basu, Dr, D. N. Knowles, Major, R.. 1.M.S8. 
PLT Bhattacharji, Dre. 8. P Stewart, Major, A D., LM-S. 
. De, Dr. 5. K. And another. 
i ss Pitsitors : 29. 
has — The minutes of the last meeting were contirmed and signed. 
Lt.-Col. J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., read a paper on * The Oo hp 
1. EGeosp of Fevers.” The author provisionally classified this 







up into Ate louse typhus: (6) tick typhus: and (c) mite 

phy ding to the nature of the transmitting vector of 

ee. A us-like fever has been known for some 

a to aaa in the Kumaon Himalayas, and corresponds im 

symptomatology to the Rocky untain spotted fever, 

whic te nee a ae a tick. ‘Similar fevers have been 

1 by McN con C1GBT yin ers (1909-1911) from South 
. ‘others (1 i 


a | ~ Nt, weed by Schiffner 
| Suma tra Fe and l in Au a. The cases recorded 
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Hyderabad, S. India: (c) a case from Cawnpore by Colone\ 
Hardy. R.A.M.C.: (d) the author's own personal attack of a 
tyvyphus-like fever three weeks after having been bitten by a tick 
at Sat Tal: and (¢) Colonel McKechnie’s study of the 1913 
outbreak in Bhim Tal.—where there were about 20 cases. The 
symptomatology and rash of the disease resemblesthose of true 
typhus. but the mortality is much lower. There was no evidence 
to incriminate louse-transmission, in fact the seattered distri- 
bution of isolated cases in different households was against it. 
The persistence of site infection and the close association of the 
disease with dense jungle, as well as the clear history of tick 
bite in several cases, suggested that the disease was tick-borne 
rather than louse-borne. In brief, the disease closely resembles 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever: but as such a name is obviously 
inapplicable to a disease occurring in India, the provisional 
term ** tick typhus ” wes suggested. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. H. C. Mitter and D. N. Basu, 
who both claimed to have seen cases of what appeared to be true 
typhus in Calcutta. | 

Major R. Knowles. 1.M.S., then read a paper ‘On the 
Nature of Blastocystis hominis.” The fact that the true nature 
of this very common intestinal parasite of man had remained 
a mystery for the fifty years succeeding its discovery was not a 
little surprising. Alexieff (1911, 1917). who congidered it to be 
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man in such cultures: wit., B. hominis (sensu stre . which 
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inte nuclei, with condensation of cytoplasm around them, a 
sporangium was ultimately formed filled with spores. It was 
now clear, from the work of several authors, that Blastocystis is 
a fungus of a high order, closely allied to the Schizosaccharomy- 
cefer ; parasitic—according to Dobell, in the gut of the majority 
of human he®es. as well as in many species of vertebrates ; and 
a cause of considerable confusion and error to the laboratory 
worker, who might easily misinterpret it as a cyst of one or other 
of the intestinal protozoa. There was no evidence to show that 
Blastocystis is in any way pathogenic. 
Both papers were illustrated by lantern slides. During 
: Colonel Megaw’s paper, the electric lantern gave constant trouble 
and repeatedly went out. During Major Knowles’ paper, the 
lantern failed completely, and the main fuse of the building 
burnt out, leaving the author to read his paper by candle-light 
and exhibit the lantern slides by the aid of a motor car head- 
bight, kindly provided by the chairman. The meeting terminat- 
“dl at 5-25 p.m. 


———> — 
MARCH, 10924. 









| A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, 12th March, 1924, at 6-15 P.M. 
? ; PRESENT. 
Lt.-Col, J. W. D. Mecaw, I-M.S., in the chair. 
Members : 
Acton, Major H. go aes Shanks, Capt. G., L.M.S. 
Re ~ AS St t, M A. D., L.M.LS. 
petal Mtr Ree ee Stas Lt.-Col. HW. B,. LM.8. 
NP ios Ghosh, Dr. E o.. And another. 
ie. Knowles, Major R., LMS. 
_—_—ssséWisttors :_18. 
s E ‘The minutes: of the last meeting were confirmed and signed. 










. Shanks, M.D., LMS... then read a paper ** On the Results 
| Blood — Cultures in cases of Pyrexia of uncertain 
ao _ The. author | said that the technique employed at the 
1 Co ital was very simple,—being simply to add 
tient’s | to a 50 c.c, flask of 2 per cent. 
ne res akeet ped 1933 aol 1924 to date 
> me side interesting had been 
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the spermatic cord ; and on the obstetric side &B coli infections, 
associated with eclampsia and in the puerperim. The importance 
of taking such cultures in all cases of fever of uncertain origin 
was enormous: such findings might clinch the diagnosis already 
made, might raise suspicions as to the true nature of the disease, 
or occasionally furnish unexpected surprises. - 

In the discussion on the paper, Major Stewart commented 
on the value of the method in diagnosis, and Colonel Megaw 
sug@ested its application to investigate the possibility of bacterae, 
mia associated with filarial fever. 

Major H. W. Acton, I.M.S., then read a joint paper by 
himself and Major R. N. Chopra, 1.M.S., on “ Some factors in 
individual susceptibility.’ The investigation of such factors 
underlay the solution of many problems in medicine to-day, but 
little understood, and as yet unsolved : e.7., in connection with 
diseases the susceptibility of certain persons to hay fever, asthma, 
urticaria, giant urticaria and the like : in connection with drugs. 
idiosynerasy to such drugs as quinine, arsenic, etc. 

Briefly, the conditions present in hyper-susceptibility are 
a series of chemical inter-actions, modified by or dominated by 
the endocrine mechanisms of the body, the study of which was 
one of great difficulty. In an animal with high thyroxin or 
adrenalin content, adrenalin acted powerfully, raising the blood 
pressure, and causing bronchial relaxation ; butgj the thyroxin 
content was low, the effect of adrenalin on bl ressure was 
but slight, whilst it caused powerful bronchial relaxation. The 
remote action of adrenalin in diminishing capillary permeability 
by inhibiting the action of toxic bases on the myo-neural junc- 
tions, caused it to be a drug of great value in urticaria, giant 
urticaria. and the toxic oedemas. Excess of thyroxin in the 
tissues imereased the action of these bases on the vascular 
mechanism, but prevented their action on the bronchial mus- 

: eulature. Pituitrin increases the tone of involuntary muscle, 
and is of value in all flaccid conditions of the mvoluntary 
muscles, including visceroptosis and intestinal stasis. In hyper- 
chlorhydria with increased alkalinity of the bowel, quinine 
is absorbed more iY oo normal, and if the defensive 
mechanism of the liver be impaired, it may Mood e circula-— 
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former case useless. ‘The whole subject was indeed one deserving 
most careful study and attention, in view of its close relationship 
to many diseases. 

Major Acton’s paper was illustrated by lantern slides, but 
the lantern again gave trouble and proved unsatisfactory. The 
mecting terminated at 8.10 Por. 


———<<>—_— 


JULY, to24. 


A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 9th July, 1924, at 6.15 P.M. 


PRESENT. 
Major R. Knowles, 1.M.S., in the chair. 
Members : 
Acton, Major H. W., L.M.S. Harnett, Major W. L., 1.M.8. 


Gourlay, Lt.-Col. ©. A., I.M.S. 
Visilors : 6. 

The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and signed 
Lt.-Colonel C,. A. Gourlay, D.8.0., 1-M.S., then read a paper 
entitled * SuMical Sundries.” 

Colonel Gourlay dealt first with anesthesia, commenting on 
the unnecessary suffering to whieh patients are sometimes 
exposed in hospitals in India. The five factors, anxiety, fear. 
pain, hemorrhage and sepsis all combine to bring about shock 
—and measures should be taken to deal with all five. Gentle- 
ness, sympathy, and calmness on the part of doctors and nurses 
are not a mere matter of sentiment; they are of real surgical 
} ould be given morphia or scopalamine 
to the theatre, so as to dull his senses 
ainful stimuli coming from the site of 

mucous membranes being painted 
er | solution of novocaine, and the 
beutaneously. Infiltration anesthesia 
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without alteration of the axis of the limb is allowed. (iii) The 
retention of this restored position so that displacement does not 
eceur during healing. (iv) Preservation of the vigour of the 
muscles and circulation from the very outset by movements. (¥v) 
Early restitution of functional utility by properly graduated ex- 
ercises. It was not enough to x-ray a fracture only once before 
treatment: it should be a-rayved again after the fracture had been 
set, and from time to time subsequently to make certain that dis- 
placement had not occurred. «The setting of a fracture is a 
myth, *’ bat fortunately functional results are often better than 
anatomical ones. With regard to retention of the restored posi- 
tion, a skiagram taken 6 to 8 days after setting the fracture was 
a valuable criterion. Open operation was sometimes necessary 
to ensure retention of position. Massage should be begun at 
the earliest possible moment and passive movements as soon as 
ever possible. The patient should make every attempt at early 
active movement, stopping short of causing pain: such early 
active movement was the keystone of the modern treatment of 
fractures. Lastly, graduated exercises should be begun early: in 
the case of a fracture of the leg, the patient should first practise 
flexion and extension whilst in bed: later he could sit on the 
edge of his bed and practise them: later crawl around his bed 
on hands and feet; then walk with a patten, till finally he was 
able to manage without either patten or crutches. 

With regard to compound fractures, of 30ases treated 
recently at the Sambhu Nath Pundit Hospital, in 5 sepsis had 
defeated the objects of treatment, including one death and two 
cases which went on to amputation. These results were capable 
of improvement, but were typical of present-day results in : 
India. ‘The defeat of sepsis shout be the primary consideration 
in the treatment of compound fractures. 

Colonel Gourlay’s paper was discussed by Major Acton, who 
pointed out the value of operations on small animals in connec- 
tion with pharmacological and biochemical work in training © 
surgeon in dexterity and technique. | 

, Major W. L. nett, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S. (Eng.), 1.M.8., 
- then read a paper on ** Orthopedic Cases of Interest, with special 
reference to ankylosis of joints.” The author commented upon 





ss the countless hordes of cripples which infest every Indian bazar, 
ss and upon the enormous field that there is for orthopedic surgery 
19 TSE as Oa field almost entirely neglected by most sur ; in 










ss this country. His experience was that such patients nts woul 
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of types of ankylosis of joints was as follows :-—(i) Cases where 
the pathological process (disease or injury) started outside the 
joint: here the primary attack will have to be made on structures 
outside the joint, the adhesions within which are usually not 
troublesome. (ii) Cases where the pathological process started 
within the joint, the contracture of surrounding structures being 
secondary: here the primary attack must be made on the joint 
itself, ond neglected and chronic gonorrhoea was a yiost important 
aetiological factor in the causation of such cases in this country, 
whilst tuberculosis, In contra-distinction to what obtains in 
Europe, was not. The aims of treatment should be (i) to 
restore movement, partially or completely: (ii) if restoration of 
movement was impossible, to place the joint in the most useful 
functional position: (iii) where there was only a small range of 
painful movement, to secure a stable and painless limb by bony 
ankylosis. 

Taking bony ankylosis first, as being the simpler problem, 
arthroplasty—an operation which aimed at reconstructing a 
movable joint,—was always a tempting procedure, but demanded 
the highest degree of surgical technique: otherwise results were 
often worse than originally. If, however, the joint was ankylos- 
ed in a bad position, operation was indicated to restore function 
to the limb, and each case presented an individual problem 
for study,—although general rules and methods were applicable. 
Illustrative cases shewn were cuneiform osteotomy with gradual, 
repeated straightening out operations on the limb in a case of 
ankylosis of the hip; and Adams’ ‘osteotomy between the head 
and trochanter of the femur in a case of gonorrhoeal ankylosis 

: of the hip. 
Fibrous ankylosis presented a much more difficult problem 


Here ¢ases could be classified into those of (4) sound ankylosis, 
where’ active disease was absent: and (4) unsound ankylosis, 
where disease, either acute or chronic, was present and still pro- 

| gressive, Stiffness from disease resulted in pain and rigidity on 

movement in all directions: stiffness from adhesions resulted in 
pain and rigidity on movement only in that direction which put 
the adhesions upon the stretch. Each case was again an 


the presence of active di _ rest and fixation were indicated ; 
whereas intervention, as far as anatomical 
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position by extension and splints: (e) forced movement under 
anaesthesia, followed by immobilisation in plaster of Paris 
illustrative cases shewn were a case of gonorrhoeal synovitis of 
the left hip and knee treated by tenotomies and repeated stretch- 
ing under anaesthesia, and a similar case of ankylosis of both 
hips and both knees about to be treated on similar lines. 

Major Harnett’s paper, which constitutes a very important 
contribution to the study of orthopedic surgery in India, was 
rendered still more interesting by the exhibition of the patients 
referred to and of the skiagrams taken. ‘The paper was pub- 
lished in the Indian Medical Gazette for December, 1924 | 

The meeting terminated at 7-45 p.m. 


eR 


OCTOBER, 1024. 


A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 22nd October, 1924, at 6-15 P.o. 


PRESENT. 
Mazsor R. Kyrownes, I.M.S., in the chair. 
Members : 
Acton, Major H. W., L.M.S. Cooper, Mr, C. 8. 


Barnardo, Lt.-CoL, F. A. F., L M.S. Megaw, Lt.-Col., J. W. D., 1.M.S. 
Chopra, Major R. N., 1.M.S. 


Visitors ; 17. 


ly of santonin is derived from Artemisia pauciflora, grown 
Peake clainl of Kirghiz in Turkestan, a country whose industries 
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found to be :—(i) A volatile oil, the properties ana action of 
which were still under investigation : (ii) a neutral principle, 
responsible for its anthelminthic properties, and of which the 
content varied, but was lower than that of the Russian santonin. 
On the other hand, by selective cultivation and plucking at the 
right season of the year, it was probable that the yield of 
santonin from the Indian plant could be much tmproved. 

Indian santonin, thus extracted, was experimentally tested 
under the same circumstances against standard pharmacopocial 
santonin. Chemically, the two appeared to be identical with 
regard to their solubility, colour, taste, crystallization, sublima- 
tion. melting point, optical properties, ash and chemical 
qomposition. As much as 90 mgm. could be givea to a cat 
weighing 2 kilos. without untoward symptoms: it was not more 
toxic than the European variety, and an efficient anthelminthic 
for Belascaris infection of the cat. 

Accordingly, 27 cases of human infection with Ascaris were 
treated with Indian santonin,—given with calomel and sodium 
bicarbonate. The stools were collected for 48 to 72 hours after 
administration of the drug, and were examined: also again on 
the 10th day after treatment by the Kofoid and Barber technique 
for extraction of ova. As the authors had previously shewn, 
santonin is a much more efficacious ascaricide than oil of 
chenopodium, although much more expensive. With 30 minims 
of the latter drug, given in three divided doses, they had 
obtained cure of Ascaris infections in 57 per cent. of 37 cases. 
With the treatment outlined by Indian santonin, calomel and 
sodium bicarbonate, 25 out of the 27 patients treated were appar- 
ently cured, or 93 per cent., whilst a few also passed hookworms 
whilst under treatment. 

To summarise, India—in place of being dependent upon 
the ultra-expensive, imported Russian santonin,—could easily 
manufacture all her own requirements of santonin at a cheap rate, 
and even export Indian santonin at a profit. 

At the conclusion of Major Chopra's paper, Major Knowles 
drew attention to the extreme value to India of such pharma- 
ecological researches. The present position was typical; India 
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order to expel any i 
tice would be impossible, o to the exorbitant price of 
ronin; yet it was just as desirable to-day as in 1870. Mr. 
Cooper (of Messrs. Smith, Stanistreet & Co.), spoke of the 
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possibilities of placing Indian santonin upon the market at a 
cheap rate, and Major Chopra finally replied to questions asked. 

Dr. Ganpati Panja, M.B. (Cal.), then exhibited a series of 
lantern slides of the commoner skin diseases of the tropics, taken 
at Major Acton’s clinic at the Caleutta School of Tropical 
Medicine, discussing the different conditions shewn, and their 
aetiology and treatment. The lantern worked very well upon 
this oceasion, and a very interesting meeting terminated at 


7-40 Pn. 
——< — 


NOVEMBER, 10924. 


A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 12th November, i924. at 6-15 P.n. 


PRESENT. 
Mason R. Knrownrs, I.M-.S.. in the chair. 


Members : 


Acton, Major H. W., I.M.S. Chopra, Major BR. N., T.A9.5. 
Bhattacharji, Dr. 8S. P. Megaw. Lt.-Col. J. W. D.. I.M.S. 
Bose, Dr. S. K. Stewart. Major A. D., T.M-.S. 


Visitors: 18. 


Major H. W. Acton, L.M.S., read a joint paper by himself 
and Major Chopra on ~The Beriberi and Epidemic Dropsy 
Problem." This paper summarised the results of four years of 
continuous research work upon the problem. : 

The authors regarded epidemic dropsy and beriberi as 
different clinical aspects of a toxic syndrome caused by the 
ingestion of poisonous bases formed in rice under certain condi- 


tions,—sometimes, indeed, by ingestion of poisonous bases formed 


2 eben fe bacillus of the /. shape tapes Reagh ¢ is com monly. fou 


in other foodstuffs under conditions of storage, preservation or 


transit. The diseased rice can easily be detected by the water 
test, and—further—these two different clinical entities are asso- 


- 


ciated with two different grades of rice. A _ spore- 






such diseased grains. These bac attack the fruit, parti- 


a er? - eularly during the hot humid months of the monsoon, especially 
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if the grain is stacked in non-ventilated rooms, Highly polished 
rain is more easily attacked owing to the loss of the aleurone: 
' yer and embryo, and the consequent exposure of the delicate 
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oe can be demonstrated by microscopical sections and cultural 
ests. 

Experimentally, by spraying rice or inoculating sterile rice 
media under certain conditions of temperature and humidity, 
the same poisonous bases are formed from the proteids. These 
sases produce pharmocologically all the signs of the disease ; viz., 
oedema, heart effects, and para-sympathetic paralysis, and they 
are not present in the non-inoculated control rice media. 

In sterile rice medium that has been inoculated by this 
bacillus under wrobie conditions at blood heat, the medium is 
liquefied, and the water-soluble bases produced. ‘The neurotoxin 
is only produced when the temperature is raised to 50 C., and 
the conditions made anserobic by a layer of vaseline. | 

The difference in the relative proportions of the signs in 
epidemic dropsy, and beriberi is due to these bacteria acting on 
two different grades of rice, and producing different amounts of 
the toxins causing neuritis and @dema. The poisons in the rice 
causing epidemic dropsy are water-soluble, and are, therefore, 
found in the rice water, thus explaining the incidence amongst 
Hindu widows, and in large communities ; in the former the rice 
is cooked till dry, in the latter it is improperly washed. The 
neurotoxin found in rice causing beriberi is soluble in alcohol 
only, so that the disease is seen in persons cooking for them- 
selves. | 

Individual susceptibility plays) an important part when the 
amount of poison ingested is. small in amount, ¢.g., the small 
incidence sometimes seen in? a jail population. When the 
quantity ingested is very large, ¢.g., in a whole family attacked 
by epidemic dropsy, it then determines the mortality. Hypo- 
adrenia in particular, and hypo-thyroidism to a lesser extent, 

increase the susceptibility towards these bases, and this in turn 
is closely correlated with colouration of animals. ad. 

Rice polishings contain Mem ie that are antagonistic to the 
bases found in diseased rice. e pericarp acts mechanically by 
preventing surface bacterial invasion of the grain. and is further 
aided by the protective layer of bacteria living under the 
Dienst | of all fruit. 4s 
| Polished parboiled rice is the most dangerous of all rices, 
be protected only by preservatives and proper storage. 

atin in small doses, minims ii. intramuscularly twice a 
lp and so relieves the wdema, and 
antagonises water-soluble bases. To a 
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Megaw considered the findings both interesting and suggestive : 
they supported the rice-intoxication theory which he had always 
upheld, but he was not vet convinced that the authors had fully 
proved their case. Major Stewart considered that. the infective 
theory of the origin of epidemic dropsy had still much to - 
support it. Major Acton replied, and the meeting terminated 
at S P.M. | 
> * + “ at 


_ _Un a review of the work of the Medical Section of the 
Society during the year, it is a little difficult to assess its real 
value. On the one hand, the papers read were mostly of a high 
standard of merit, and constitute important contributions to the 
ever widening field of scientific research work in tropical 
medicine and surgery. On the other hand, the meetings of the 
Medical Section were less well attended than in 1923, whilst 
there is present a distinct separatist opinion which favours 
the creation of a new medical society in Caleutta, and is not in 
favour of continuing to hold meetings of what is practically an 
enclave within the parent Asiatic Society. Those who favour 
such a view, however, have perhaps not seriously considered the 
difficulties in the way of place of mecting, organisation, etc., 
which such a procedure would entail. Further, tropical 
medicine of to-day is so much dependent upon and correlated with 
its sister sciences of physics, mathematics, chemistry, biology, 
zoology, botany and protozoology, that the Medical Section of 
the Society should not continue to be an enclave within the 
Society, but should be in vital touch with its other biological 
and natural history activities. Possibly joint meetings of these 
Sections would forward such a policy. Also the policy put 
forward by the President of the Society at the annual meeting 
in February, 1925, of holding popular scientific lectures, and of 
interesting the lay public in the Society’s activities might help 
to arouse and maintain interest-in its Medical Section. The 
present is a transitional phase, which one hopes, will only be a 
transitional one, before the medical activities of the Society 
become linked up with its many spheres of activity which have a 
direct or indirect bearing upon medicine. In this matter the 
opportunities afforded by such an organisation as the Society 
 Remacgeonian are unique: hitherto, however, they have scarcely 
explored 


R. Krownes, MAsor, 1.M.S., 
Medical Secretary. 








4 . 
Rustic Poetry in the Dialect of Khorasan. 


By W. Ivanow. 


Although a number of specimens of Persian popular poems 
have been collected and published by different students of the 
dialects of Western Persia,’ almost nothing is known about the 
unwritten rustic poetry and the local dialect of the province 
of Khorasan, and generally of Eastern Persia.* The present 
article offers a collection of specimens of songs from the villages 
of that province, with a summary of the peculiarities of its 
rustic language.” 

The materials published here were all collected in 1918 
and 1919, in the district of Sabzawar.' This arid and thinly 


1 Almost all earlier students did not make any difference between 
the poetry of the lower classes of the city population and the real rustic 
songs. The two groups however have nothing to do cach with the other, 
neither in contents, form, nor language. The largest collections (although 


much amaller than the present one) were given by the late V. Zhukovski, 


im his ** Lullabies and lamentations of Persian villagers and nomads 
(St. Petersburg, 1889), and *‘ Specimens of Persian popular poetry — 
(ibid. 1902), but they contain comparatively few of the real rustic poem=, 
and are, besides, given in Arabic characters, so that do not give much to 
phonology. Far better are the different specimens in his * Materials for 
the study of Persian dialects,” vols. Lit (1888S and 1922), where they 
are also given in phonetical transcription. Other works are : Kégi Sander, 
-—- reza nepdal: Ertekezésck a nyeclv- és szeptudoméinyok korébol,” 
aV i. 3, pp. 111-155; D. C. Phillott, ** Some lullabies and topical songs 
collected in Persia’ (J.A.8S.B., vol II, 1906, pp. 32-53): O. Mann, 
“ Kurdisch-Persische Forschungen, Abt. I, Die Tajik-Mundarten der 
Proving Fars,” 1900, and “*Die Mundarten der Lur-Staérmme um eiid- 
westlichen Persien,”” 1910; A. Christensen, “‘ Le dialecte de Semnan~” 
(Keobenhavn, 1915), The old works are: A. Chodzko, * Specimens of 
the popular poetry of Persia’ (Or. Transl Fund, 1842), and his ** Grarn- 
maire porsane " (Paris, 1852); E. Gerésine, ** Recherches sur les dialectes 
musulmans ** (Casan, 15353). | 

2 As far as I understand the only specimens of Khorasant quatrains 
which have been published so far were those given in my article ‘* Specs- 
mens of Persian popular try’ (im Russian) in the “* Zapiski of the 
Oriental Section of the Imperial Russian Archeological Society, vel. 
XXIII, 1915, pp. 45-52, or Nos. 17-49. They were collected along the 
Yazsd-Khorasan caravan road and in the district of Turshiz, in 1014. 
2 It must be noted that all these materials in the present article deal 
only with the Persian rustic population of Khorasan. Besides Persians 
in the same vinee there are rks, Kurds, Baluchis, Timuris, Arabs, 
‘Hazara (Barbaris). Gypsies, etc. Sce my article * Notes on the Ethnology 
of Khorasan’ in the “* Geographical Journal,’ vol. LA VII (1926, Febru- 
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populated corner of Persia is comparatively less subjected to 
the influence of large cities, than others, and therefore the style 
of life in it, with the language and the,rustic poetical art, 
remains much the same as it was centuries ago. As there is but 
little difference in these matters in the many districts of the pro- 
vince, wherever they appear in their original form, this collec- 
tion may be regarded as representing all the typical features 
of the Khorasani rustic poctry. The Sabzawari idiom also 
gives a good idea of Khorasani dialect in general. In order to 


give this collection completeness and intrinsic individuality, the | 


specimens included are those belonging only to the district of 
Sabzawar > it may in fact be treated as the typical répertotre of 
an average Sabzawari peasant. 


All specimens offered here are given in a phonetical tran-- 


scription—(which will be explained further on)—justas they have 
been heard from the different people who dictated them to 
me at Sabzawar. Their ideas are quite simple and the language 
is not difficult to understand, if only the peculiarities of the 
idiomatic phonology are properly taken into account. But in 
order to make them quite clear to every Persian student a 
paraphrase in literary Persian is added after each poem. It is 
composed in such a way that every word in the song is replaced 
by its usual literary equivalent, and as few changes as pos- 
sible are introduced into the order and structure of the sentence. 

It must be clearly understood that the original and 
authentic form of every specimen here is only that given in the 
phonetical transcription. The paraphrases are only an artificial 
device to facilitate a comparison between the dialectic and the 
ordinary literary form of the same passage. Usually these 
paraphrases are not poetry at all, but prose, because the metre 
and the rhyme of the original disappear as soon as the brief 
and much syncopated dialectical forms are replaced by the longer 
ones, of the literary language." 

The summary of the characteristics of Sabzawari, and those 
of Khorasani in general, which is added here, is ‘based chiefly 
on the rustic colloquial speech ; the language of the majority of 
the s is always more refined and carefu) than the “ negli- 


poem ; 
gent” diction of ordinary conversation. 
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: 


l. Toe Crearacrer or vHoe PerRstan Rustic PorTrRy. 


lL. The Form.—tThe great majority of the rustic songs are 
composed in the form of quatrains,' and only rarely poems of 
other types are used. The typical tetrastich of this kind has 
four lines, eleven syllables in each, the first, second and the fourth 
rhyming similarly. There are however a great variety of devia- 
tions from this typical form, due to the natural ‘* wear and tear ” 

of the poems, which are circulating amongst the illiterate and 
not very musical peasants. The most usual defect of the poems 
is the different number of syllables in each line, 10, 12 even 14. 
especially in the third line. This is usually due to an unskilled 
replacement of the original word by a new one ; such alteration 
may not strike anybody's ear in singing—and the songs are 
never recited, but only sung—when it is masked by the 
tune. More noticeable are alterations of a quatrain into a 
tristich, due to one line being forgotten (usually the first or the 
third one). Sometimes two quatrains, originally having similar 
rhymes, and connected in their contents (or being variants) may 
be combined in such a way as to form a song of six lines. or 
more.2 Rarely they receive an increment after each line (be- 
- come what in the traditional theory of composition is called 
mustazad), but more often a refrain is introduced after every 
two lines.* The rhyme, which normally may be put in a formula 
like aaba, often becomes aaaa, aahb, rarer abed. 

it is unnecessary to mention that these quatrains have 
nothing to do with the traditional theories concerning compost- 
tion and metre of the ruiadi. Whenever the rustic quatrain is 
so worded as to allow the principles of the traditional prosody 
to be applied to it, it appears to be usually following the metre 

; hazaj, not the rubai.* 

: In singing, these quatrains form a chain, each following 
the other without any order as they turn up in the memory of 
* the singer. ‘The tunes vary atly ; some are old ; a few purely 
rustic melodies struck me aa aina really beautiful, although the 
majority aré monotonous and unattractive, while those intro- 

duced from the cities are simply unbearable for a foreigner. 
The songs which are not quatrains, or composed of them. 
od _ are comparatively rare. They may be of any length ; the lines 
a _ usually contain 8 syllables ; those of 7 are rare. An addition, 
° usually a refrain, may be of 5 or 7 syllables. Sometimes 
there are songs consisting of lines having 21 syllables (i.e. 
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7+7+7), but they may be regarded as combinations of tristichs 
of 7 syliables to a line. The lullabies and other primitive 
compositions usually have 8 syllables to a line, and also show 
traces of division into groups of three, four, or five lines.' The 
majority of the songs of this kind show traces of city influence. ./ 

The terminology of the rustic songs is very poor. Th 
term rubai is applied only to real literary ruba'i* The rustic 
quatrains are usually called chdrbdyti ( i see ), ie. songs of 
4 bayts, or lines.” Very often also the term sarbuni ( elise ) is 
used, ie. the songs of camelmen.* Also sarsaut { wye y= ), i.e. 
the song, sung *‘ at the top of the voice’ (loudly). Poetry in 
general is called bayt, or ghazal, rarer shir ( 2). The term 
fasnif (vax. ), employed in the cities, seems not to be in use 
in Khorasan. 

The songs not belonging to quatrains apparently have no 
general term by which they may be known to everybody. As 
they are rare, each one is known after the first line, by the 
name of the hero, or after the contents. 

It is necessary to mention also that the villagers seem to be 
fond of composing facetious parodies of the literary poetry. 
These poems are indeed purely popular, and do not follow the 
traditional prosodical rules although they have a continuous 
rhyme in the alternate lines. 

2. The origin.—The authors of rustic quatrains are very 
rarely known, and only under special circumstances their 
identity can be established. Usually, however, especially in 
the case of the most popular and universally known songs, 
there are no ways to ascertain their origin. The usual process, © 








1 cf. O. Mann, Die Mundarten der Lur-St&mme in sidlichen Persien 
(Kurdish-Persischen Forschungen, Abt. 11), pp. xxxiv-xxxviii. The 
. S-syllable line (as in Nos. 203-207 and 209, 217, 215), is exactly the one 

hich is used the most in the poste the Kurds in Khorasan (whose 
are chiefly in the form of tris ; ) Me 
, the che Goeiaten line is os Sere tere trees bh othe 
‘ * im ; ‘ * 
caewura which is always image rdish lines ; rater 





seems not to be present Persian rustic songs, ¥ ) 

quatraine, although rarely there are. traces in. the, syllable vorses, like 
— in Nos. 209, 217, 218, «plitting them into 5 and 3 syllab a 
. ¢ In some localities, like in Gilan, these popular quatrains are still 


called Palevi, ie. Fahlawiyyat (byl ) (cf. A. Chodzko, Specimens 
“ t ens ers ange of Persia, ete., Oriental Translation Fund, 1842, 
ve just the # 
















| é " ame way as they were styled in the 13th century of 

™%; ee bint Shams-i-Qays, see his Al | a maaytiri ash'Gri'l-ajam 
(Gibb Merorial Series, vol. X, 1909, pp. 80-82 and 142-147), 

* In . language the term 6 is often used, instead of migra’, 
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as if can be traced in the present village life, is as follows: a 
quatrain is improvised by a peasant, and, if it seems attractive 
to others, it may be learned and sung by his fellow-villagers.' 
The few poems which for some reason or other acquire popular- 
ity, may travel quite long distances. Some of them appear 
to be known practically all over Persia; and they must have 
been wandering for a long period of time.* 

These wandering poems undergo unceasing alterations 
during their long journeys. Generally speaking, the “ younger” 
& poem is, the more valuable it is from the philological point 
of view, because it contains the greater number of loca! dialec- 
tical peculiarities. In oral transmission every “link” adopts it 
to his own dialectical forms, or, in accordance with the general] 
tendency of the rustic poetry of all nations and all times. he 
will try to give it as literarv and refined an aspect, as he can. 
Therefore the older wandering songs gradually attain a great 
degree of polish, and are not rarely attributed to some eminent 
poet. 

The language of a rustic poem is therefore of no value as a 
criterion of its age or place of origin. As the poems are almost 
exclusively lyric, and deal with love matters, there would be no 
chance of dating them, were it not be possible to find in a 
few exceptional cases allusions to different historical persons or 
events. 

In the present collection these may be enumerated as 
follows: No. 173 contains a word Qizilbash (nowadays almost 
entirely forgotten in Persia), which may be a survival of a 
period as early as the 16th or 17th century, the wars of the 

Safawides with Turkey and Turkistan. Nos. 174 and 175 allude 

. to the Usbeg inroads, also of the same period, because later on 

the term Uzbeg was replaced by that of Turkman. No. 176 

expresses grief for the position of the Shah and appeals to Nadir 

Shah, still called Sardar, for his assistance. It will be scarcely 

a misapprehension to think that the events alluded to are those 
connected with the Afghan invasion in 1135-1142/1722-1729. — 

_ It must be remembered that the form of a quatrain with 

J 11 syllables to a line (447), is of great antiquity in Persian 

" literature, and goes back as far as the Gathas.* All the early 
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hagiological works containing many deseriptions of the hfe of the 
midcHe and lower classes of Persia, show that at the dawn of : 
Persian literature quatrains were extremely popular, Every 
account of the Sufic assemblies ( chem ), where songs were sung 
by professional bards (qaiwwal . Jt,» ), almost invariably qhote 
quatrains only (or Arabic poetry) as specimens of some parti- 
cularly striking example of their art.’ . 
On the whole it seems highly probable that the rustic 
quatrains or rather their original prototypes, surviving in “a 
numberless variants, are very old, and probably those widely 
known all over the country have been in circulation for centuries. 
, If this is admitted, it explains the high degree of uniformity and 
the quite fixed general features of the technique in the rustic 
songs all over Persia. 
3. The Technique —The general usages of the rustic artists 
recall those of epic poems in many nations. In a difficult form of 
a poem like that of a quatrain many technical details of compo- 
sition have become standardised. Not only are there permanent 
epithets, stereotyped metaphors, etc.. much in use, but even 
the majority of poems are similarly composed on the same plan. 
The first line is usually occupied with a picture of nature, or 
the beauty of the sweetheart is described, giving as if a mere 
background to the emotions of the author: “ Field, and sprouts 
of wheat on it,’* or ** Wind, wind, unceasing wind,’*® or 
“ The moon rose, and stars after it,”’ * etc. : 
Another usual device is the repetition of the second and 
third lines, which are the same except for a slight change at the 
end of the third There are a great number of epithets which 
have become customary with different words. Reading a few © 
specimens will give a sufficient idea about them. 
| The language used in these poems is by no means the same 
as the ordinary rustic Speech. Every peasant tries to make 
it as refined and resembling the *‘ good” language of the 
educated as possible, and only his ignorance prevents him from | 
using pure literary Persian. Even lullabies are not exempt from 
this rule. This is probably due to the universal psychol 
_ the same as that used in ordinary life, hut solemn and r 
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: 4. The Contents.—Rustic poetry is almost entirely lyrical, 
and consists either of love songs, or of elegies. Rarely it gives 
place to satire. Epic songs, even on the modest lines as they 
exist nowadays amongst Kurds, Afghans, Baluchis, ete., are 
apparently unknown in the répertoire of the Persian peasant. * 

Love songs give the whole scale of love proceedings, except 
perhaps the motives of forcible elopement, fights or vengence, 
these being too unusual to the peaceful and unwarlike Persian. 
The unsuccessful lovers prefer to threaten their enemies with 
the punishments after death, or are content with a few strong 
words.* All these being a produce of so-to-say the “* mating 
period "' in the life of the peasant, have marriage as an ultimate 
goal, After it the people become harrassed by other things 
and cannot think about songs. and therefore the subjects 
connected with the married state, motherhood, etc., are scarcely 
ever spoken of in the poems." 

In spite of the absence of the gender terminations in 
Persian grammmr it is possible to see that there are quite a great 
number of poems obviously belonging to female authors. A 

: special class is formed by the songs of camelmen. dealing with 
the subjects connected with caravan journeys. 

Amongst the songs which do not belong to the quatrain 
type the majority deal with a peculiar form giving a detailed 
description of the limbs either of a sweetheart, or of an animal, 
a sort of a parody of the literary poems called “* Sarapa." The 
imitations of the literary poetry are also mostly a parody, and 
? the songs of city origin are invariably grossly indecent. Songs 

connected with customs, ceremonies, divination. ete.. are very 

' rare. 

: I may add here a few words about dramatic improvisations. 
closely connected in their nature with the popular art. As far 








a 


1 Topic songs, however, are very common, being associated with 
some event, like the one given at the end of this collection. Cf. another 
+e topic song in my Specimens, ete (** Zapiski.”” 1915, p. 54), about some 

| _. tecal troubles at Kazerun, in Fars. 
2 The strong expressions, often attributed in the popular poems not 


od only to the stronger sex, but also to the fair ones, are merely an “* orna- 
A ment” of . Hot connected with any special moral loosene<s. The 
i a Oriental woman of the lower olasses has much fewer “ tabu’ expressions, 


or subjects not to be discussed openly, than her European sister. In fact, 
the Persian women when excited use invariably a much more indecent 
we language than the men. 7 , 
_ #§ Although married men are shy about singing in public, they are 
, and loud singers when they are alone, when working in the Is, 
(earavans at night. - Jul, 
that although the life in Khorasan villages usually is 
ral than in Fars, the songs of this kind are better 
vin ete.,” 1902, pp. 127-14 In 1914, 
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as I understand, nothing has appeared in the press on this 
subject. They are called shab-bazi ( jb —=), pronounced 
shiwbhdizi, or even shéwhiiyzt (sic!), i.e. plays undertaken at 
night, the time when the people rest after a working day. IL am 
not quite sure if these shows are enacted in remote villages ; 
usually they can be seen in the vicinity of towns. A small 
square place between fires at the corners is cleared and the 
actors appear from the crowd to give the performance after which 
they sometimes collect money. Although the subjects of the 
plays are known, the actual dialogue is never fixed, and the 
play therefore invariably is an improvisation, of the most obscene 
nature. Participation in these plays is regarded as degrading, 
and the actors are almost exclusively the professional **‘ /fifis,” 
opium smokers and rarely soldiers. The chief and almost in- 
evitable hero is, for some reasons which I cannot explain, a 
miller; others are: a fool, an old woman, and a barber. The 
vicinity of large cities invariably causes introduction of other 
‘dramatis personae,’ chiefly a European doctor (fakim-i- 
Ferengi). his servant. a Tehrani “ lady from the street.” and 
others. 

In conclusion it may be added that there are traces of some 
lengthy stories, in which an important part is attributed to the 
rustic quatrains, In spite of careful search I could find a 
fragment of only one story of this kind, about ‘Arif, or Aruf, 
and could not ascertain its origin. Observing its great popular- 
ity in all parts of Khorasan one may think that it must be 
fairly old. But it appeared impossible to find anyone who knew 
the story from beginning to end. 


In order to facilitate the handling of the collection, the poems 
are here arranged approximately according to their contents, or 
according to the class to which their authors belong. This 
appears to be better than a mere alphabetical series ; besides, in 
the phonetical transeription the same letter of the Persian 
alphabet may be rendered by different signs. 


A.—QUATRAINS. 
1.—Love songs (Nos. 1-100): 
1. Love songs of general contents (Nos. 1-53). 
2. Courting married women (No. 54-57). 
3. Love punished (No. 58-63). 
4. Faithfulness and perfidy (Nos. 64-78), 
5. Love unsuccessful (Nos, 79-90). 
6. Separation and longing (Nos. 91-100), 


11.—Marriage (Nos. 101-131) : 
- 4. Choice of a mate (Nos. 101-102) 
2 Consent of the bride (No. 103-104). ; 
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6. Service for the bride (Nos. 105—108). 
4. Refusal of marriage (Nos. 109-120). 
5. Disappointment in marriage (No. 121-125). 
Complaints on remaining unmarried (Nos. 126- 
128). 
7. Respect for marriage (Nos. 129-131). 
111 .— Different subjects (Nos. 132—196) : 
1. Songs of women authors (Nos. 132-148). 
2. Poverty (Nos, 149-157). 
3. Sickness (Nos. 158-161). 
4. Songs of camelmen (Nos. 162-172). 
5. Varia (Nos. 173-183). 
6. ‘* Begging for a kiss’ (Nos. 184—192). 
7. Poems of Husayna (Nos. 193-196). 
IV.—Expanded quatrains, on different subjects (Nos. LO7T- 
202). 
B.—Soncs or Dirrerent METRES. 
I.—ITadlabies (Nos, 203-207). 
ll.—Wedding songs, play songs, etc. (Nos, 208-215). 
I11.—Miscellaneous subjects (Nos. 216-220) : 
1. On rustic topics (No. 216). 
2. Songs of camelmen (Nos. 217-218). 
3. Parodies of literary poetry (Nos. 219-220). 
C.—Dramatic Preces (Nos. 221-225). 
D.—A Srory COMPOSED OF QUATRALNS (Nos. 226-233). 
E.—Topricat Sones (No, 234). 
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It is tempting, therefore, to suppose that the Khorasani 
language is the direct descendant of the dialect from which 
literary Persian originated. Khorasan, historically, was the 
birth-place of Persian literature. It was the centre of early 
Muhammadan Persian civilisation during a considerable period. 
What are the principal provinces of Persia ‘nowadays. Ray. 
Isfahan and Fars. were at the time mere rustic borderland, 
sparsely populated. 

There is, however, another and quite different explanation 
of the general uniformity of Khorasani and its close connection 
with literary Persian, which may also be suggested. It is a well- 
known fact that cities and commercial centres exercise great 
influence upon the surrounding country, forcing it gradually to 
adopt a kind of suburban” civilisation. Khorasan was the 
province in which city life attained its highest development. 
That these towns had a great effect on the rustic population 
seems to be quite obvious. The endless series of wars, invasions, 
devastations, famines, plagues, ete., undoubtedly caused great 
changes in the ethnical and linguistical characteristics of the 
population. And to these must be added numberless local 
peasant migrations from one district to the other, determined by 
economical causes, chiefly by increase or failure of irrigation. 
Migrations of this kind are still a powerful factor in the village 
life of Persia. ; 

One thousand years of these continual changes are indeed 
amore than sufficient to render the language of the province uni- 
form, and to obliterate many traces of possible original differ- 
ences in local dialects. 

Therefore, even if a dialect which completely coincided with 
*bazari”’ Persian, or, later. with the literary language, ever 
existed, for reasons stated above its easy identification with 
present-day Khorasani is impossible, in spite of the apparent 
resemblance of the two. | 

In so complex a matter as Persian linguistical archeology 
there are so far almost no reliable historical documents; there- 
fore conclusions hased on what in reality may be quite accidental 
phonetical similarity in isolated expressions should be unsafe. 
For these reasons the present summary is devoted only to a 
description of the principal features of the dialect and deviations 
from the literary language as they are observed nowadays, 






A.—Notes on Phonology. , ?) * 
iP 1. General remarks.—The chief factor which influences all a "2 
*% phonetical phenomena in Khorasani is a strict physiological = 
economy in pronunciation, oe a tendency to spare every avoid- 
sable effort of the organs of speech. There are no emphatic = 
ees founds, and articulation mainly occurs at the front part of the 
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(a) There are almost no clearly ‘* coloured *’ vowels, and 
the ideal sounds of a, e, t, o, wu, are herad only in 
their shadings, except under particularly favour- 
able conditions. Their real tone is difficult to 
describe because it varies not only in the pro- 
nunciation of different speakers, but also in the 
apeech of the same individual. 

(5) Similarly, all consonants are pronounced with the 
minimum of effort and easily undergo different 
changes. 

(c) A considerable influence is exercised by “‘ synvocalis- 
ing “* tendencies such as occur in Turkish and 
Mongolian languages, especially so with regard to 
labjalisation. 

(¢?) Much irregular syncopation of sounds or syllables 1 is 
introduced. 


2. Description of vowels.—As in the great majority of 
Persian dialects there is in Khorasani no division of vowels into 
short and long. Traditional prosody, based almost entirely on 
the principles of a quite different language, Arabic, and arti- 
ficially cultivated by literary poets, was probably always foreign 
to the rustic poetical art. Shams-i-Qays, writing in the begin- 
ning of the 13th century of our era, even then found difficulty 
in reconciling the versification of popular songs with the rules 
followed in literary poetry. The idea that one long syllable is 
equal to the duration of two short ones—according to scholastic 
theories—lis. in fact, purely fictitious. In the ordinary colloquial 
language, and in songs, not only is there no such difference, but 
often the so-called short syllables are longer than the supposed 
long ones. 

For these reasons this artificial division is completely 
abandoned in the present article. 

The vowels in Khorasani are as follows :— 

a—a guttural sound, appears very rarely, usually in com- 
bination with guttural consonants. It may be either short or 
long, as the result of a syncope, as, e.g. in shar ( ye); kat( ams), 
ete. 

d—is the normal, rather indefinite form of a, aban bear as 
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a middle Whole-mouth vowel. Depending on the particular 
conditions, it tends either to resemble the pure guttural a, or 
the indifferent vowel e. ; 

_@—is a vowel between f and @ (rather like the sound in 
gin’ + Sagal & Apparently it maw be regarded as an indifferent 
sound, a “‘ vowel in the shadow,” and therefore is never pro- 
nounced long. Whenever emphasised, it “ clears"’ into @ or /. 

i—is the same sound as in * fit,’ “‘seen,’’ ete., and may 
be short or long ; occasionally it may be dull, pronounced as #. 

d—or @, 1s the same sound as in “all,” ** awe,”’ ete., or as 
the Scandinavian d@, Russian and Italian o.! It is marked here 
as d, and not as o, merely to conform to the traditional ortho- 
graphy. It is a whole mouth sound, pronounced through 
“slack,”” or indifferently rounded lips, and may be either short 
er long; if accentuated it sounds like a pure e. It often be- 
comes “ dulled,”” and may be reduced to a sound like a dull e, or 
perhaps like the German 6, especially before the consonants 
which necessitate shutting the lips (e.g. aftew— lst ). Ocea- 
sionally it may even appear as a very dull ¢. Immediately 
before a nasal (but not a guttural x). especially at the end of a 
word, it becomes a clear u, nun=,U ; num=.U, but biang= 
Obl, never bung. 

u—is a short or long vowel varying in its timbre. but 
mostly the same as in “ full,”’ ‘** good." Occasionally it may 
be pronounced like o, as e.g. bogo= ©. This o differs very 
little in pronunciation from 4d. 

w—is not entirely a consonant, and often may be treated 
as a short w. 

2. Description of the consonants.—All the consonants are 
articulated without special efforts. Their scale is as follows :— 
pure guttural: A. 
gutturo-velar ; kh, k, q. (q).- 











1 The stories current in India that this sound must be pronounced 
like the harsh guttural @ of Indian vernaculars, and that only in India 
has this ** correct pronunciation been preserved,’ belong indeed to the 
purest fiction. That this sound was pronounced like oin the NVIth 
century is clear from transcribed quotations Sine by an early European 
traveller (cf. P. Horn, Grundr, d. L. Philol., vol. 1, 2, p. 21). Besides, an 
important indication may be found in the fact that in the proviness (now 
ing Turkish dialects) in which the population was formed through 
mixture of Turks with Persians, the same sound is always o, 

which j is preserved against the phonetical rules of Turkish idioms. What 
is taken for the *‘long"’ duration of this vowel, is perhaps ite peculiar 
nature similar to the so called *‘falling tone " in Chinese. It would be 
extremely interesting to investigate the whole question in a scientific way, 
with the necessary —— Beet pete leaving pate all the aw titions 
and udices of the ography proce’, - | was very 
ena that Sir George Grierson (in ns pacae te the Journal of 
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franian languages ad 
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middle palatal: y, r, /, eh. 
front palatal: zh, ch. 7. 
upper dental: z, ¢, d. 
lower dental: s, (th), (dh). 
labio-dental: /, (»). 
naso-dental : m. 

labial: w, p, 6. 
Inbio-nasal: mm. 
gutturo-nasal: #, 


Their peculiarities must be noted : 

i—is very soft, often inaudible. It has a tendeney to be 
articulated like y (examples will be given further on),' 

k—and g—are sometimes slightly emphasised as £ and @, 
with the flattened tongue touching the side of the teeth, giving 
them the sound of groups ky and gy, in which the element of 
the y is verv slight in pronunciation. The deep q is rarely 
heard in Khorasan, although common in the Western provinces. 
(Hh ( 2) apparently does not exist at all. In Persian and Arabic 
words in which it occurs its place ie usually taken by gq, g, or & 

‘—and d—usually are articulated in a lower pitch than in 
English Rarely, however, they are pronounced like a cerebral 
ft. Th—and dk—may be rarely heard instead of sh and =, as 
a peculiar defect of speech. 

/—and v—are practically the same sounds as in English. 

n—does not exist independently. Its guttural character 
is always the result of the £ or q before which it stands. 

3. Accentuation, ete. Accentuation is much less marked 
than in many European languages. Instead of raising the voice 
Khorasanis prefer to slow the tempo of speech. 

A hiatus is very common, but it is not emphatic. The two 
sounds between which it occurs follow each other with great 
ease, without any pronounced gap or intermediary sound. 
Sometimes however, y or w are used to avoid a hiatus between 
two vowels of a similar timbre. 

As in vulgar forms of almost every language there are many 
slang-like alterations, such as a development of corres ponding 
media after the nasals, ete.: hambun=,G= ; firdkhurd=,41,° ; 
ete. 

Transpositions of sounds are numerous and very irregular, 
often without any apparent necessity, as the common aski= 
wk; sikd= soe; gidi= fo; sulibe= ere ; and even mun=, 
(very common in Qain and Birjand).? 

_ The Sandhi seems to be more effective when occurring 
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between separate words than between sounds in the same word, 
like dsydm, for Gsyab, if the next word begins with an m.' 

; Many villages have their peculiar habits of pronunciation, 
or perhaps defects of speech. So, e.g., the inhabitants of the 
village of Arishk almost always pronounce (f/ instead of sh: 
thidew—srs5, 

4. Alterations of sounds, as compared with the standards of 
the literary language. 
A. Vowels. 


1. a, a, (e) sometimes correspond to the sound in literary 
Persian : 


a—e.g. déirum for ple; mdmzi for s,-6; khindli for 
oT ep. Some suffixes undergo similar change almost always: 
~dna for 4:l_; final dw, ew for -ab, —lt_; similarly, the particle 
of the obl. case r@ usually becomes rd. After a word ending 
with a vowel it may become even -r, as in mur=!,<, dérchar 
Tyee, etc." Also irregularly, like in Aujd, unjai, ete. (also 
kuji, kuj, unji, ete.), for Ges lel , ete. . 

i—as in kuchak— 2,5, etc. 

u—as in ndzadk=— S36; bildn=—oil; kini, etc. =x, etc. 

2. «(an indifferent sound), is used irregularly, and in pro- 
nunciation of various individuals takes the place either of @ or +. 
Sometimes also in isolated cases, like that of gelam=,4¥-. 

. 3. i(ore in unaccentuated syllables) may take the place 


of: 
a—as irmu= 1; drim=l;1 ; firiq db ; ishiq= 3 ; 
timistu= GG; etc. re hee . 
a—as zimi=_<;; mirdim= -2,; ndémifihmid um = ad —stie, 
‘ etc. : : 
_j—apparently combined with the ‘shortening’ of the = 
long vowel of the stem, as berez, rekhli*=y1p © gis >, etc. lo 
 u—very often, as dinyd=Lio; dimbil=Jblie; diri=é3)> ; oF 
| Oc en alain OF Gad Titeear is the rule h 
* a@—pronunciation of the literary @ as i is the rule here, 
ce “ especia sy the old-fashioned and unrefined forms of the langu- 
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age, @.g., di=oso; t#=b,5; ri=s) (also 393); si=se: kh (or 
(khin)=.., 5% ; biri=wiy; heni=;z>si2; etc’ . 
4. o—which is pronounced sometimes nearer to uw, but 
also often asa dull d. It may correspond to the literary : 
u—rokhsdr=yjl-a); bogo=,%, ete. 
ti—rodd =¥*55) (208)*; bogo=,% ; shor = y5%, ete. 
aw—gom = a . TOQUN = _»-s), etc. 
5. wu may correspond to the sounds in the literary language: 
a—guddi= (eof; guli=JS; kundr=)UsS, ete. It is 
. especially frequently used as an equivalent for a in verbal forms” 


a—which becomes uw before every nasal (except the gut-— 


turaln). Atthe end of words nasals are indistinctly pronounced. 
and therefore syllables .,!— at—may become simply u. Exam- 
ples are superfluous. 
i—juda='s=—; tuld=‘E; nusf— sai ; durd==;!;o ; dshuki= 
egret ; druf—w,_-; ete. 
B.—Consonants. 
7 1. Gutturals: 
e kh—appears in some irregular cases of “‘ vulgarisation,”’ as 
in biwukuh = 4,9, or haylag= st, ete. 
kh—often takes the place of gq in such Arabic words as 
wakh==35,; khel= Wks, etc. The sound ft, if emphasised, 
often is pronounced as shading of kh. 
q—often appears instead of the original gh ( 2 ), e.g. gam= 
oi quldm = als ; Gord =)5<, etc. 
. k—frequently takes the place of g or gh. Apparently 
dialectical and not phonetical is the form sak for sag =. As 
: another instance of irregular changes may be given pdchuku = 
Sel, Plural of pachub=—s2b, meaning the wooden sandals 
“<q worn by shepherds. It may be also a syncope of © ,=b.* 
2. Palatals: 
y—chiefly takes the place of the final A, as in dey=*.; 
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1 Cf, Mann, op. cit., 7; Geiger, op. cit., p. 384(§ 161); Lorimer. 
al., p. 430, and Bakhtiari Phonol., p. 26; A. Christensen, ** Le 

de Semnan,"’ Mémoires do Academie Royale des Sciences de 
: a r e, 1915, ine s¢rie, S. des tres, t. UU, 1’ aati. 
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Piy=*2, ete. Once having been dropped it probably never 
reappears as in ray—!), rdydt——al, - siyd =tlho, siydyat— eli... 
etc." Very frequently y takes the place of d, e.g. piyar= 
J; marwariyd les2;!,,<; but especially in the verbal forms, e.g. 
diyum= aoe >; efliyA=solWe!l: istiyg—ssGuw!: bopurstyd=tome;: ; 
daiya=ssts,ete.* Another alteration, siactalls in the South, 
is 9=Y, e.g. ayar= ys! ; ayd 529, etc.* As an irregular case 
may be mentioned feyfik= 32,5 (91)." 


j—in the South occasionally appears for =z, e.g. jishi= 


oa: & 
mennne N 


ch—takes the place of k, e.g. Cherim=e:,;5; chir=pS ; 
chinisht==- <5, ete.” In the North often one hears benchi, 
benchast for po * Su. 

3. Liquida : 

(—and r.,—are substituted frequently for each other, e.g. 
cil —.; wazil=y\5. Sometimes at the end of a word these 
sounds become mute. Peculiar alterations are: kalir for oJs ; 
Khatir for Wds * 

4. Dentals: 

i—takes the place of d in isolated cases, e.g. bele, metum, 


miti, mite, ete. for sav ‘etme pte | seo.e® This alteration 
may also be observed in groups, e.g. after kh: zdnakhtdan=,..)o%0; 
or in sdbdntu=,,!se.!; also in Aurt, Kurlestu=s,S * wos.” 
Both ¢ and d may form a phonetical increment after the final 
consonants of different classes, e.g., bélisht= _-JL ; fardkhurd= 
p=t (cf. above). Quite peculiar are the frequent expressions 
hamsdada—wal_.2, or even hamsidha ('). 
5. Labials: 








n, ‘bid. 'p. 18; Gei r, ibid., p. 386; eee ibid. p. 435, 


and Bakhtiari Phonology, p. 50; sengen cit., p. 
% Cf Mann, ibid., ph; 3 Lorimer, — Paccciiecr a p. 49. 


& Rare in Khborasani, li ohe ‘atakente of Fara (cf. Mann, op. cit., 
p. 12), although common in Gabel Mot. Geiger, p. 355, and ‘Lorimer, Gabri 


alect, p. 434). 
si 6 po: — that this form of slang is often used by ‘Turks when 


Mann, op. cit., p. 16, bottom. es 
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/—or perhaps in reality v, from which it does not differ in 
pronunciation, takes the place of w, e.g. difdl=)!.>, mit/dnum= 

: ated, 
w—which is an indifferent labial sound, may take the 
place of all sounds of the Jahial group, i.e. p, b m,f/, when they 
are not clearly pronounced, Peculiar, or probably dialectical, 


+ 
is gew—e4S. The labio-nasal m is often very difficult to dis- 


tinguish from m at the end of words. It often also becomes 
mute. 


B.— Notes on Morphology. 


!. Nouns. 1. Numbers and cases. The suffixes of the 
plural are two: u, rarely un (literary .t— ), and 4 (literary & -).1 
Both are used indifferently. Very often the plural is not 
expressed by any special suffix as in shutur, etc. On the con- 
trary, it is sometimes used in a peculiar manner wit! the names 
of material, stuff, etc., like in mdstd (for =~-le, a kind of sour 
milk), or dba (for —1, water); s@/dntu (for .,!ie-! , isfand-grass, 


73); pambaha, charbiyi (209); etc. Occasionally the plural 
suffix (or, at least another one very similar to it) is added to 


form sort of abstract: arusu for _.~3,;-, wedding; churdgu, 
° for .«!,;>, evening (the time when lamps are lit), ete. 


‘The termination of the oblique case '), which is pronounced 
as rd,or simply r after the vowels, follows the same rules as in 
the literary language” Very rarely there appears something 
like the accusative suffix Gd, u, as in some Western dialects ; it 

° is very difficult to be sure about its existence? A man who 
is heard to use it, being asked to repeat the word, invariably 
“corrects himself, and the suffix disappears. It may be also 
merely euphonic. 

he Dative case is expressed very Sooaaaially by the 
addition of the suffix rd. It is more frequent with the preposi- 

| tions be, bd, war, bar, etc., and especially dd@ (dar). 
” The Genitive case is chiefly formed by the use of the tdaja, 
pronounced ¢,7,4,¢." The same eae te is used as in the uperary 








BY epee suffixes of tho Plural : ak ak: chal, etc., are never 
i e. used in rasani. 

* £ In Khorasani the use of rf is not as much avoided as it is in many 

Western dialects. If accontuated, this ra sounds as rd. 

' * Cf. Mann, op. cit., pp. 19-20, and Geiger, ibid., p. 390 It seems, 
a . although Tam not certain, that it is simply an indistinct ra, in which r 
vanished, or became inaudible, due tO a difficult combination of conso- 
wash-ra im which r 
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language, with the adjectives, ete. Its more particular use is 
instead of the conjunction wa,-u. The Possessive is expressed 
almost exclusively by the preposition #2. The expression m4l- 
*...18 only in use in educated colloquial speech.’ The Locative 
is often expressed without a preposition.* 

There is nothing peculiar in the use of Adjectives, Numerals, 
etc. All follow the rules, common to the literary language, 
phonetical changes being allowed for. 

The Pronouns are more idiomatic : 

The personal Pronouns : 


Lips Lip 111 p. 
5S. Nom. mu (mdén). fu, fe. ti, teu. =u, ¢ (ish). 


Obl. murda, mur, mara. tird, tur, ete. ward, ur, ishra, ish. 
Pl. Nom. mu.ma(miaha).  shumad, shumeu. und, ind ishw, eyshu. 

Obl. miard, mara. shumera. unara, ete. 

The personal pronominal suffixes are -uin, ~ (-dt), -a (-ash, 
-ish), -mun, -tun, -shuwn. 

The demonstrative pronouns have the forms: « ( .,' ) and 
amu ( j4*),2 (c»!) and amr | o--# ), for the latter, 7, ts 
(c=! .~! ), is often used if standing alone. The interrogative and 
relative pronouns are ki (if accentuated) and ke (if not accen- 
tuated), and chi and che, similarly.* alos becomes Akudu; chan 
(sim) is used in the sense of ‘“ which, what,’ “ what short of.’** 

The oblique case with rd is never used with the relative 47 
and chi. 

Amash ( 42) all; amake ( (5 42) all, everybody (also 
améagi) are preferred to the simple 4.2.° 


after co — and 4 — when it should be marked, thousands of Persian MSS. 





belongi t provinces and periods, show great irregularity in its 
ume. ay coum tt that an omission of the idafa takes place more 
frequently than is foreseen by scholastic grammarians. Cf. Geiper, 


De F tori. | 
op- ag? rape et rustic speech almost exclusiyely means a pony. or a 










: ly, Le. mule, donkey, ete. | = 
ety amassing, fe $0.2 (223; raf dsyd), but also “in...” 
at ay ; | Khorasan tyu which is given by Mann (op. cit., 
Meal "aa in Gabri (Geiger, op. cit., p. 302; Lorimer, 


, a ; ae 4, : 





ae. Similarly, hichche (or hichchi) is sae gs® j amachi 


— ‘ 
; . . ~~ 's : 
rs afic << ee ee P > — 
<| 2 = ms : mitt go ~ = . s Saar eel pees Ae oe 
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Il. Verrs. 1. Moods, tenses and participles. On the 
whole, the verb in Khorasani strictly follows the grammatical 
rules of the literary language, except for phonetical variations. 
The construction is generally active, the use of the Passive 
being rare, and chiefly met with in the language of the educated 
people.' 

There is nothing special in the tenses; they are formed in a 
regular way, and used with the modal particles bi and mi.* 
These particles may be also added to the Perfect and Pluperfect. 
In these tenses the auxiliary verb is often dropped, or amal- 
gamated with the last syllable of the participle, as in quftd for 
gufta @ (st), ete. Some, especially the so-called irregular, verbs 
undergo unexpected phonetical changes. Some have two 
parallel forms, e.g. mukna and manna for oiss<. Preference for 


this or that form depends on the local custom, both in the North 
and South. <A list of the principal irregular verbs will be given 
further on. 

There are peculiar periphrastic expressions, especially those 
formed by the so-called ** apocopated infinitive,”’ transitive as 


well as intransitive: gurukht kdrdum = wee S | did kunum =~, 








Ls S.. 
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ete. The forms with -dai (which often may be called the future 
participle), are much in use. The forms with -dqi probably have 
rather a Passive meaning. 

The Past Participle is extensively used, but the Present 
Participle seems to be confined to the *‘ educated ” language, or 
appears as an ordinary Adjective. 

Prefixes and prepositions have become so much a part of 
the verb that they often are combined with the participles. 

Probably real traces of dialectical peculiarities may be 
observed in various irregular alterations of the verbal stems, as 
in drum =! “ Liyum = ars , réezum =p -3 benchi =. ps - 
shishta=nishasta ( ai—+i ), ete. 

2. Inflection. The suffixes of the present and past tenses 
are the same as in the literary language, with phonetical variants 
only. They are:  - 

Sing. I— -wm, (occasionally an indefinite sound ¢, possibly 

a shortened -em).* 





2+ ee - 


} Almost all these passive forms are impersonal, cf. Mann, op. cit., 
. > 
* 2 The prefix Aa-, or a-, common in the north-western dialects, appa- 
rently does not exist here. It seems that ma-, mu- are often in fact 
phonetically | | i bi- or be-, bu-, 
, % See further, the li fray arverbs. ee 
* Occasionally there personal terminations which sound the sare 


as those used in some North-Western dialects. This is probably due 
chiefly to the 
wo RR sas ale arn al 


i, 


- 


inaudibility of the Gnal nasal, e.g., bepurse=pnyit (50) 
L (54); bar dra=a)!_» (168), ete. 
he * aoa ee Be ok 


. 3 ‘ 
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I1— -# (4d, e, ey, very rarely).' 
IlIl— -a,-d.-e. 
Plur. I¥— -wm (im). There is much confusion with regard 


to the use of this suffix of the first person of 
both numbers in conversation. It is always 
used as a humility-plural. 

ll— -ey (*, id, in refined expressions). 

Ill— -d -dn,-a,-an,-e.-en, rarely-dnd. 


In the South (the districts of Qain and Birjand) the third 
pers. Sing. often has a suffix -di, as in mayedi » S<; maredi 
Ss;-0, etc. [tis not clear whether this is added to forms other 
than to the third pers. Pluar.* 

Quite peculiar, and apparently ‘ syncopated’ are forms like 
muftake=os! ..<; mistake=si—.' ..«, etc. 

The Singular of the Imperative mood often has the suffix 
-i: firt (51), huni ( Ss), begardi 9 (112). The Precative 
apparently is used only: in borrowings from the literary language. 
A strange form is found in 54: kdni. which may be an equivalent 
of ols. 

The moods are distinguished very indefinitely by the use of 
the particles be (pronounced as bu, bo, be, ba, ba, wi, we, ete.), 
and mi (pronounced as mu, ma, me, mi, mo). ‘These particles are 
inseparable from the verb, but in the negative forms one occa 
sionally hears bene-, or mine-. The * suffix of duration,’* -#, is 
probably never used. 

3. Auxiliary verbs.—The substantive verb is as frequently 
used as it is omitted. In the Perfect and Pluperfect tenses, it 
may be ‘diluted” by phonetical variations. Its forms are the 
same as the suffixes of the Present tense of an ordinary verb. 
except that in the third pers. Sing. it often sounds like ds, 
or rarely dst. 

The forms hastam, hasti, etc., of the literary language are 
occasionally heard in the forms of astum, asti, ds, etc., the initial 


SE Os 
Pe The ,/bw ROpoere re. Se difterently : the usual form is that 


of the Preterite : budum, budi, bu, ete.; the Present tense ; 
ali not used, or is mixed with the altered Preterite as : 
, bt (bid), bi. The form bidd, or biya, is. te 
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The ,/bdsh is quite regularly used; in the Present tense it 
is ith: equivalent to ‘is,"’ as in i chi bdshd (or mibadsha)—what 
is this 

_ The verbs shudan, khwistan, etc., are used in the same way 
asin the literary language. In the same sense as shudan, but 
in an old-fashioned way, two other verbs are employed—raftan, 
and amadan, in the sense “‘to become,” ef. Nos. 54, 126, 204, 
228, etc. The inflection of these verbs, which are irregular, 
will be given in the list of the verbs of this class, further on. 

Common to colloquial speech all over Persia is the use of 

: the verb dashtan, in the Present tense for an action in progress : 
dara muknd—he is now doing.’ 

4. drregular verbs.—Their irregularity is mainly due to the 
considerable phonetic alterations which occur as the result, 
probably, of repeated simplification and syncopation, so that the 
verb is changed more and more from its original form. The 
changes, which are found, chiefly are caused by certain synvocalis- 
ing efforts, frequently not identical, in the combinations with 
bt or mi. 

The following is a list of the most important irregular verbs, 

° in the alphabetical order of their literary Persian equivalents. 

: woe! Pro: muftum, mifti, mufta, efe.; buftum, bifti, bufta, 
etc. Imp. (3rd p, Pl. bar uftii, 175, 182). Pret.: eftiyum 
{uftiyum, aftidum), efti (eftidi), efti, ete. Past part.: eftiya, 
eftidii.* 

wel Pr.: dyum, fyi, Aya, ete. (or iiyum, iiyi, Syii) ; 
yam (miaim), miyi, miyii, efe.; biyum, biyi, biyaé. Jmp. : 
bia. Pret.: umidum, umidi, uma, efc.; miumidum, biumidum, 
ete, Past part.: umida. amiyi.* 

wists! Pr.: bandaizum (biindaizum), efce.; miaind&zum, 
etc. Imp.: biindaz. Pret.: ind&khtum, andikhti, indikh, ec. 
Past part.: indaikhtii." 

wot Pr.: arum, firi, ara, etc,; bidirum, efc.; miarum, or 
miyairum, etc. Imp. : biir, biyiir, biya. Pref. : Awardum, &wurdi, 
fiwur, efc. Past part.: iwurdi. 
A _oG! Pr: mustum (mistum), misti, mista (masta), 


» 


< mustum, mistey, mistiin; bistum, bisti, bist&i, efe. IJmp.: beis, 






¥: wihis. Pret.: istidum or istiyum, isti, isti, efe. Past part. : 
=" istidi, istiy a.° 






<_* 
o— 
— e 


: in some dialects BF spoken near , 
t). The form bu is preferred, but it often under- 
uence from the words which precede or follow it, 
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wey Pro: mubrum, mibri, mubri, mubrum, mubrey. 
mubren; bubrum (bobrum, efe.), bubri, bubrii. etc. Tinp. : 
bubur. Pret.: burdum, burdi, bur. etc. Past part.: burdii." 

erw!p& Pr.: khiitum, khai, khaia, or khua. efe. (this is chiefly 
used for the formation of the future tense); mukhum. mikhi, 
makhaa or mikhdia, efe.; er mAiyum, mikhi, maya’, mayum, 
mikhi, maiyiin : bukhum, bikhi, bukhiéa. efc. Imp. : (rare) khah. 
Pret.> khistum, mukhistum, bukhaistum, efe. Past part. - 
khasta.* 

eos Pro: mukhrum, mukhri, mukhra, efe.: bukhrum: 
or bokhrum, efe. Imp.: bukhur., bokhor. Pret.: khurdum, 
khurdi, khur, efe.; mukhurdum, bukhurdum, efe. Past part,, 
khurda." 

ws Pr: mitum (mite ?), miti (mite 7), mite (mata), 
mitum, meteyv, mitan (miitan); betum, beti. bete, etc. Tnvep. : 
bedey, bete, te.‘ Pert.: d&idum, d&di, d&, ete.: mid&dum, 
bedivum, efe. Past part.: didi, divi.® 

esto Pr: diirum, diiri, diri (dira ?), dirum, direy (?), 
diren. Not used either with bi or mi. Pret.: dashtum, d&shti. 
d&sh, ete. (or dishtum, d&shti, dish, efe. 7). /’ast part.: d&ashtit 
(dishta ?)." 

wee Pr.: binum, bini, bina, efe.; miwinum, miwini, 
miwini, etc.: bewinum, bewini, bewina, efc. Jmp.: bewi. /Pret.: 
diyvyum (or didum), di (7), di, efe.; midivum, bediyum, ete. Past 
part,: diva, didi.* 

we Pr.: riwum, rewe, riiwii, efe.; murum, miri, mara 
(marae), muram, merey, maraen; burum, biri, baraec, burum, 
biri, baraen. Jimp.: ru, burn. Pret.: raftum, rafti, raf, etc. ; 
baraftum, barafti, biraf, efc. Past part.: rafti, rafta. 

ws Pr.: zunum, Zini, zana, zunum, zaney, zanan; muz- 
num, muzni (mizi), muzna (mazna, mazana), muznum, muzney, 
muznan (maznan); buznum, biizni, etc. Jmp.: biizu (miazu), 
Pret.: ziidum, ziidi, zi, etc. Past part.: zidi, zeyii (7). 

ee Pr.: shum, shi, shi, shum, shey, shen; mushum, 
mishi, mushu (mish), mushum, mishey, mushun (mishen) ; 
bushum (beshem), bishi, beshe, bushum. beshey, beshen. Jmp. : 
shu, shi, bushu, bishi. /Pret.: shudum, shudi, shu, ete. Past 
part. shudii, shid&, shidhi, shiyii. etc.” - 


4 : “ P ‘ 
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wy Pr.: kinum, kiini, kun&i, kunum, kuney, kunin; 
mukoum, i oa muknii, muknum, mukuney, mukniin (or, 
mostly inp the N.W.):> mannum, manni. manna, mannum, 
Mmanney, mannan; buknum, bukni, bukni. efe. Jmp.: beku 
(maiku), bukney, “ele: Pret.: kitrdum, kirdi, kiair (ke), efc.; 
mukurdum, mikerdi, mike, efe.; bekerdum, ete. Past pert. : 
kardit.' 

city Pros mugrum, migri, mugrii, efe.; begirum, ete. ; 
inp. : begir, bevir, beyer, begrey. /Pret.: giriftum, girifti, givif. 
Past part. : givitti, eurufta. 

gist, SF Pro: gurizuam, gurizi, gurizii, efe.; mugrizum, 
migrizi, miigrizéi, efe.; bugrizum, begrizi, efc.; /mp.: bugriz. 
Pret: garikhtum (gurukhtum), gurukhti, gurukh, efe.; mug- 
rukhtum, ete. Past pert.: gurukhta, gurikhtii. 

eiel Pro: guyum, guyi, guyi, guvum, guyiy, guyen; (1) 
mugum, mig, migi, mugum, migey, migan; (2) mayum, miyi 
(migi), mayi, mayum, mayey, mayiin * ; bugum, begi, biga, 
bugum, bigey, bidgiin. Jmp.: bugu, bogo, buguyay. Pret.: 
guftum, gufti, guf, efe. ; muguftum buguftum, ete. Past part. : 
guita.* ‘s 
ei = Pro: shinum, shini, shin, shinum, shiney, shinan ; 
mishinum, mishi (mishini), mishiné, mishinum, mishiney, mishi- 
niin; bishinum, bishi (bishini), bishini, efe. Jmp.: beshi, beshin. 
Another form (rare): Pr.: minchinum, minchini minchina, efe. ; 
benchinum, efe.; Imp. benchi. Pret.: First form: shishtum, 
shishti, shas, shishtum, shishtey, shishtiin ; menshastum, men- 
shasti, efc.: benshastum, benshasti, etc. Second form: benchas- 
tum, benchasti, ele. ; menchastum, ¢te. Past part.: shishta, 
benshastié, benchasti.* 

Tt. Ispecirsasies. 1. Adverbs,—Adverbs are mainly 


the same as in the literary language, but are sometimes disguised 
by their phonetic variations: chunw be, chint ost, kuji es, 


injit twil!, chitew y> 42 chan, bechan He. ‘Sav. Peculiar is 
ajash, meaning “* entirely, completely” ( ce! & 3! '); partew 
(ey 54 below, at the bottom "' (partew ia hicigs it, spread it, 
ety ‘This is used probably in Qain and Birjand only. In the 
there is another, not used in the South, kallepa, meaning 

a Weanoesta: a 
ae Prepositions. —These are the same as in the literary 
language : da, da Of) wa, we, wi ( 4), war, war ( » ), ete. 
OF more Lines use may be mentioned: si, sine ( (o>), 
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‘“‘ towards " (chiefly in the South). Khud, khod. khot (55>), 
*“ with,’’ etc. 

choy noe _ Conjunctions.—As mentioned above, the usual conjune- 
tion wii, wa, -u ( » ) is often indefinitely pronaunced, due to a 
tendency to synvocalisation, and sounding as a, e, ¢, so resembl- 
ing the usual idafa. Probably it is the last mentioned, peculiarly 
employed. Ke (if unaccentnated), or At (if accentuated), is 
often used pleonastically. 

4. Interjections.—They are the same as in literary Persian, 
except a few, such as the Sabzawari equivalent for “‘ ves ’—Au. 
There is indeed a large number of ejaculations, such as those 
used for calling animals, compelling a camel to kneel or to rise. 
ete., but they vary in different parts of Khorasan and are of no 
special interest. 

A list of some Khorasani idiomatic expressions : 


arrast (onomat.), braving of a donkey (25). 

dwraw, a culvert or hole in a wall, part of an irriga- 
tional channel (19). 

bar dndakhtdn, to unload, to alight. 

bdr uftaddn, to die, to perish (175, 182). 

benich, cradle. « 

bezengdnd, porcupine : 

bibutd, useless, good for nothing. 

bik, fresh pretty (7). Cf. Kurdish, Luri and Bakh- 
tivari bihik, buk, bride, young woman. 

boludda, a knave, wicked fellow. 

bulwdiya, a swallow (lit. balhedaye). 

charshand, stout, strong. 

chargat, a kerchief with which women cover their 
heads (218). | [(75). 

el . a sort of footwear, like American mocassins 

chugha, a warm cotton cloak, worn by men. , 

paces knave. Fee Qain) 

dilengu, hanging, suspen (in Qain). 

dishina, aes lt (lit. dizsh). : 

dulakh, thin sand 















(197). 


* 


sail 7 (4a qurbuni....), to be sacrificed for (1, 6, 84, 


| ft 
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gilaw, giddiness. 

gi (lit. guhk), dung (25). 

gurdd, a leap. 

sage smoothed undulating hillocks, usually foot hills 

tstiiq, see ustag. 

yiq. shriek ; also a measure ot distance, a furlong, or 
the distance up to which a man’s voice may be 
heard (very indefinite). 

jut. hedgehog (lit. j#). 

kachak, lock of hair (8, 40). 

kal, a river-bed, wadi, nullah (L110, 198, 199). 

kalisk®, the band, by which the chargat (q.v.) is fixed 
on the head. 

kallepa, downwards (in Sabzawar). 

kelut, undulating ground. 

khandgind, store room behind the house, godown. 

khishtak, seam, 

khurrast (onomat.), snoring (25). 

kKhushar, auspicious, bringing good buck. 


kif, owl. 

kind, hincl. ~. 

nap eae emphat. for kur, blind, short-sighted, ete., 
(117). 


lang kdrddn, to halt on a journey (169). 
lanjaé, a special wooden or metallic utensil for oil (lit. 


). 
likitaw, hanging down (in Qain) ; cf. Kurdish ligin, to 


hang. 
lisk, naked, unloaded (animal) (in Qain). 
midashu, sieve. 
nakhinak, finger-tip-full, a minute quantity; n. zadan, 
“Sa to dig in, to taste by little doses. 
» nali, bed-sheet. 
Ax ney tabaq, a sort of fat basket, made of reeds. 
, — nowoli, wicked, vile, naughty ( ell! ¥). 
| nus, nose. 
> owrt, nek eis unrtreeeed (lit. ‘ari). 
partaw, fallen, spread (in Qain). 
pistun, store room, ae same as poms q.V. 
. pu ma AS : U mi bw, y yt “fy arrogan 
purmeche faded. dried (flowers, grass). 


hat. from shir), troubled, excited 
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tumbd, a wooden bar used for locking the doors. 

usma, & sort of ointment for the evebrows (wasma). 

ustiq, fresh, fourishing, healthy (181). 

wingast (onomat.), buzzing of flying insects (25). 

zanandd, headman of a village, katkhuda. 

zichu, a food made of dried curd, called in Southern 
Khorasan gurud, and in Western Persia kashk. 


Itt. Seremens oF Rustic Poems. 
A. Guatrains. 
Il. Love Sones. 
1. Love songs of general contents. 
1. Se ta dukhtiir wi ri gaudAl miraf 
yiki jelow viki dimbal miraf 
bi. kurbune sare jelow begirdum 
(ki) m&he charcdiih &% dimbal miraf. 


= * = Z 
Sete Sl aed oS gle ete Sloeh Coy & pido U aw 
fespec Shes 5! sylee tle af SC ee) pty cle pw why a 
2. Wari kichaé ba daw daw! muriwum man 2 
baraye gushte kaftar muriwum man 


biraive gushte kaftar jin nechiindun 
4 biirdiye buse dukhtiir miriiwum man. 


fre pate BS SSF col fre att 99 5 AS Cn! pp 
Fae gee p HRS Cet cle Sgloied ole pis etl Coly 


3. Yiirum da dire dkrwhsh i8sh-6 Pid. 
n ki panj busish | egirt pa eS ae a 
d bi bru guf ne jish-i. 4 4 4 4 | 


‘ 
<_ ° ‘¢ 
— _ . } 
’ “ = 
4 a" 
4 
— > 
me ° 
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4. Sare gilgi' wa Khadija nishastum 
du sinive nowanir uma bi dastum 
bi dil guftum panj busiish begirum 
pivaresh uma (mu) wi piy nishastum. 


Seies anf oUf gi Aim go ‘pti amos b at US 
© wee ww 's duc! esyov nyt cstengt ptt OS pial Jo ae 


5. Niimaze shum ki gaw bii jangial uma 
Nesa khaniim bi giw dukhtan ama 
ki chashmish ba miin u dastash ba gawdush 
ki gawdush beshKast u ri biir miin &ma. 


‘ont ala gf aylf af eS je 
Cyl pp—iegd gS Os e—& tL ~ 
© ye I a tind y Lo ty Ueda of 
Set cre pg SS eye af 


6. Shabe mahtaw gurgun miberin mish 
bid jana ki di pishum kisi nis* 
bagairdum daste ustide nimidmal 
namid tang 4s u jayi dilbirum nis. 
Set gS pt po 25 Ul & “Cow Sipe LFF slike US 


7. Bid balévi bum shumit biarum 
kiwfibe kauge beryunit biarum 

‘i kaiwaibe kauge beryunit nebisha 
biirum siwe hunit biairum.* 


fale ily Faas obs fale ele ob Cot ly 
€ ag sikest ci er Fathi Silby Sas obs 


1A 1 pit, in which the weaving loom is often placed, so that the 
foot pec ean be rae) abe by any one sitting on the floor. 

2 Cf. A. Chodzko, Grammaire persane, Paris, 1552, p. Ll4, a Gilani 
gong, beginning with = 
Pre oF em eal tee Stee oie oS af 50 ol 

. item in the peculiar system of love 
in love messages. 
a, ore seme s: gay, S BEN 


= 





— 
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8. Da pushte kala bir iindikhté Ziynib' 
kachakar tiirmiat&r indaikhtai Ziynib? 
khabar bobrii bi baibfive riishidish 
du ta sib Ashikar And&Akhta Zavnib.* 


Swsi2; & Salou! 34 aalS 4, = yo 
Swe AR MOSH jley GG 1) ( Lal; ) License 
* ea .5) cell oe Doty a 
igs Tal Sd! 1, 3Sls Cae OU 4s 


= 


9. Da pushte bune zirgiir khibum ima 
az u busiyi dukhtar yidum ima 
fiz u busiivi ki d& pushte kala 
har wakh yidum Ama bitabum' uma. 


* 


€ a7 ae —— &__.a5, Br} 3 
‘aals os yo af Suny iT 3! 
© uel et oli re perl = 5, 2 as 
10. (D.)® Agiir yire miin-i bishin bi kh&nié 
birum Await bivarum iz dihini 


(P.) hamu Awi ki Sz zilfat bitichi 
hamish mirwiriyayi viikiidaini. 


falas 3! ly GT ay Sail a st ie 
fas £8) olaonlyye Ae fa gy Gil st af ost wher 





pees, 26.8 Pee eee Co 2" ee Se 


iy sft ae bi 
- oneraly’ ot the apple sce the note to the preceding uate ain ; , 
SY ae ee ae  *iBu 
#© bo pl ys, eee oe Roorree : 


DR 


f +o 
. Ay nm ) qe ] tae 
“i ‘en 5 x = i "ios Lar 4 _— —- 7 bu : = 
| 6% . 7 LLer me 
f =< >: mp2 PS ade i J rive be ae in 7 carbs f ar). 
ms f ' — - ry : ft b it . Py tj »y yuuncrr). fhe 
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11. Buguftum dukhtarak bugufti hu junum 
buguftum buse miyum gufti liwonum 
buguftum jive delwar da kujf-y-i 
bugufti di mine didiiganum. 

iW GhAF palysinne cogs phi < gile gh tat Sido plik 
€ oS S15 jas 30 sek © we lS 00 gue — a . 


12. Deli man dagh dara dagh dara 
hamu khana ki dir iz bagh dari 
siraghit miduhum giir nishendsey 
sivih chashmi ki chashmayi zigh dari. 
foto el sto po af ale oe € ayo él ays éle e—e Jo 


‘ S3le a coke as ue + ¢ esos PJ e—t#s4 > 


13. Sia chashmi ki mu imruz didum 
na& dir Ayd u na dir Nowruz didum 
na dar Ayde nai dar Nowruze amsal 
bit guichidine (sic) miune bigh diyum. 


* aoe? 39) po & gy Qee pO © ee jaye! Cre AF poe She 
feo 2b whe youe US 4, Sifleol joy) po Hore 30 & 


I4. (D.) B& kurbune khate arkhalukat yar 
miyune sad juwun dshikiit var. 
(P.) Miyune sad juwun kirdi asharat 
bit pushti bum bumurdum iiz khajalat. 


o- = - 
ys Shale Vien do be ‘gb ca JGy! ba bye a 
he diane 5! ere al see dy * Lal esey® wpe Ow Whe 


: 15. (P.) Bid bal&yi bum ja ku filini 
) ) -) digiir turii ba ham ey aoe 
"| Wee caciedion te hisha ku filini. 


Js. 7 | ie : a eed ae 
BB oF LBL Ny cewspe PBS ol gM Ce 


na / IM OF BL 5 py oe a5 ph eal ly Ls be St 
a oca aee | 












dur mibinum 
Aw Shy eS ee ee . ; 
> | ” F * i b, 
a y ‘ ~ 
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17. Ustarii da &smu shumurdum sad u bis 
parhban alacha zitwun tul& dukhtiiri ki’s 
parhan alicha ziiwnn tulé vaire khodum 
shaw dai baghalum ki suhbe niimidunum ki’s. 


Fae gy Se a dyed wilesT 5s sylin 
fo RO Me by ced Vale 
Stee she Dh lk, aed Lptl yy 
fat eile eve a5: oly 59 —— 


18. Tu zulfune sift kiirdi muh&irum 
shutur kirdi kishidi zire bArum 
mu ki harfe bide wi tu neguftum 
mira kashidi burdi ba Iraq’um. 


“OY rt est oth PE flee (59,5 Mae LW 55 
“et Slee Ye cede CoS tye «IK GFL coy Sm OF 0 


19. Agiir yire miin-i har shaw bivavi 
mesile khar keniire jiu biviyi 
agiir dushman biigira sare ravit 
mesdile kuti iz Awriiw biyiyi. 


20. Dai mine kaukaihaé (sic) mu k&uke mast-um 
dai mine gurjika del wii tu bastum 
hamii kauga nehidiin ru ba kuhsdr 
mune meski giriftire tu hastum. 


tpi Pw Jolla ay Cher — f gi-e 6 10 LOS Leys 


aA Ys 64 le 
as sal $ ~ 4 ‘ 
eae Po ger WU, pian at 
eel a 2 St Ghee 

>= ae : a — 7 
= < aiwty’ a ¢ Fane i we ~ ° 4 » 

= a : 
* — / awe ALT tas Sear, | ™ — < * f +¢ ’ 

> 4 d | 
’ oH , wae 
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“4 a? > 
a.) > ss 
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22. Di mine miwihi mu nar mayumn 
dit mine dukhtira Fatma mayum 
dai mine dukhtéra Fatmaiye khuw 
bilan baliyi shil tirmii mayum. 


© aa! pnw dokls Lt pro 32 « aa! mn 3 ype Spree b 50 
‘ wtlperc do Sle gis “ ‘oye Kt Le ds Whe 50 


23. Liiwum bi ldwunit kum dara 
chi fiirziindi ki hawaye mar dark 
chi flirziindi ki uw nokhurd&é iz shir 
ki bishiri urii bitaw dari. 
*ayfo sale colpe OF (ed xe Oo ap Sl a pS 


fold lie fy gl coped AF tat GI BOy pes I AS 8 oe 
24. Arakchine kalamkare tuyum man 
di deh Beynum giriftare tuyum man 


igi” ruzi du sad bariit bawinum 
haniz mushtake didare tuyum man. 


fore pl 9 2UeS pl iw Bm 50 ‘wn el p We Le Ge 
25. Az ishke tu dai khaw khurrast ' muzunum 
iz khiw ki mikhbizum misle khar arrast muzununi 


figir shikhiyi niibat girum biyays * 
misile khar-magas bii dowre giw wingas muzunum. 


é © ity ey te OG 
‘ < , € iyo sy! ye ie "pie wre ol Ss! 


oa Coy tae Ww wl KS 5S! 


rhs | feiss Clxe:) eK PRE ae 











96. Ali dukhtar (ki) da bighe shumi-y-um 
oS miizh harfe ki mo bé tu éshnd- -um 
FS. ‘ miizun harfe wu ‘ 
ae be OTe as mu @s) ae shumi-y-um 


a nee 
Sore Tg elit 


7a5.t Aha 
| tt satan oe Obl it 
a pout Rs ; nm 7 : 
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27. (P.) Bilan biliyi Kermini labit kan 
bihave busavat kiiymat bugu chan. 
(D.) Bahiye busiivam kiiymat nedirii 
Ray u Rum u Bukhari wu Samarqand.* 


é - = - 
oy -- > Vols 3evp>? SD * S)lss ——-——_»+F -! som _ cle 


28. AlA dukhtar tu shahi dukhtiran-i 
gule da gunchiiyi Mazindiiran-i 
hiiniz ki gunchiiy-i panj bus bai mu te 
ke fard& gul shiwi iiz digiirini. 


€ sil sijle x =i e > p je “etly—e0 ss» rae yx! 
* si!;—&s 3! — Jf Idys as SBS ore Be Cnet oly Anis af 5 pie 


29. (P.) Ala dukhtar ki babayiit guda-y-i 
du chashme nirgisit kire kiji-y-a- 
(D.) Chi kar diiri ki bAbAyum gudi-v-a 
di chashme niirgisum kare Khudii-y-ii.* 


© saul ey ys Fo _—> ss 6 su! lof well, as pmo y 
fs! fod gS cP om> © asl SF a? UL as csi!o I ae 


30. Dari khuniiyi bibi di dari-v-i 
arakchine sarit Liyla ziri-y-i 


iigir hamsiiha seridhaan biidaniin 
Layla dukhtére hure piri-y-i. 


€ cael Cys BA rp Gree fet Cg ty SE 
Freel: pl gio We) aft 0 —Eitos tig Laghnsn 
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31. Kate sawrii Elayum kham niigirdii 
. dile shidit ba doure gham niigiirdii 
munijit mukunum da har mazfri 
ki siyit iz sare mu kam niigirdii. 
foo, -_- 399 & aeols Jo 695,—S ae ee oe ed 33 
Fos at 2 a ay! Blew as ‘ oplys 52 } oe wl,Live 


32. Se muskale tular didum ba zirgér 
basizi gushwara biriye tu dukbtar 
iyiir gushwara da gushit nigunja 
shiwum hayrun u sargiirdun wemuztar. 
OS us'y Spenyes sl « 5535 de eel 6S _jl_ Ane am 


33. Arakchine sarit simKash kunum man 
duazdah t&i kerun pishKash kunum man 
duazdah t& kerun wiy dina& dainiv 
biire riyAt bewinum qash kunum man. 
Fae eh eR th Bajo fre iF UK Se Un 
fo al ue arene aty> > fasts Blo coly wl? LI a;!y2 
34. Mahe shaw chirdiraé be mune tu kunum 
permi wu setirii kulime tu kunum 


suwkat feristum ba ziirgiirune BAshtin 
sar sika zinum awal bi nume tu kunum. 


feiS gd pc Hl—ie 4 yy fe gi pl & parle > sho 
‘at al & Js! fad eae sd Sorel ol fy, a am eo 
85. Arakchine sariit dinar dinir 

bii piyiit makhmal u riingit gule niir 

Elaihum chashme dushmin kur giirdi 
biiriye tu niimiistina kafshe bulghar. 
fgl—us jlo Sy Cp PS 
F225 yeF up —etto oe —se eel! 
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37. Chira iiz panjali sar mikiishi vir 
qalam biliyi daftar mikiishi yir 
namitirsi zi firdive qiyimit 
har dami surmiirA tar mikiishi var. 
Sob pie iS IL Alb Ne ae oo ee L 
SOE ghee gh Ny Meeps ged 52 Sel ley 9 5 yey ins 
38. Chishmune sivayiit surmi bi muskAl babur 
abraye chaipat dilumrii ix kar baibur 
u husne jimale ki Khuda didié ba tu 
hushe sare bachiye shir-khor bibur. 
“Sy—y OF 5! 1-2 ae copy! 
St p* Rt US 
39. Ala dukhtar tanAbe biasté d&ri 
ba zire chadirit guldast’ dari ' 
Aizu taha yakiish bai mu te 
Khudawainda tu dukhtar bi mu te, 
feo a ee ayle 5, & ‘cold aie Lies 
€8> py as ido oi Msijfosn 632 yo we GAS ind? oT 5) 
40. Ba kurbune kachikiyi lul’ mastat 
tu kelyu ch&ik niiku misuzii dastit 


tu kelyun chak niku war mu haram-i 
khodum ch&k kunum kurbune dastit.* 


. © hd why? ow =i c= ©! b= wer of Sle bls 55 
41. Niaye kelyun deraz-i miin deriz-um 
a makendah naz ba niz-i miin chi sAzum : 
u tambiiku biyiir miin Atiishi tiq 
ar _ | biriye yare chirdisili sAzum. 


has ap pe eet 3G ty GU Cie 63199 ye Smt 509 Oe gi 


"1 le iy uty Fwnesicla ts: SA ae Ee Ret i eet le Se ee 
Sr gS a I ES ~ ge eee ee ee oe 
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42. (P.) Zayniiw dil ba khubu dédi 
di, khuniiye gaw murii ba kaygu dadi 
(D.) khudat gufti ki kiiyk diindu niidird 
(P.) az har ja war kiniit d&rmu nedifrii. 
“cotls JOS aw tye yf Kila 50 €.stlo gbhend & Jo Oi; 


* Sylow wee dS 5 Lm ,2 3! fSylov wide SF AS GET de 


43-44. (P.) Tu dir balivi bum-e sawze rahna 

siritra kham ku busi befarma&. 

(D.) tu ki paine bum-i chakmii dar pa 
tu das da kisi ku puli b?fairma. 

(P.) ki das da kisi wu kis&é da khurji 
ki bare ushtur-a@ rift&é ba Kazwi. 

(D.) ki busi bit lib u law b& zinaikhtin 
ki male showhiir fis rafti ba Kermun. 


Tbe — 8s ontg? WS ph I) Gye ty ge el ML 9 5 
S Leese alot er Sai 99 eed FL 9 dae el Laat gS 
“(orisiy? 42 489) cme! ASI lL AF 6 em as y aS 3s oH a 
© lesS dy A590) cael pad fle sf § Nomi wo gi a aay af 
45. Balin bala di balandi mundayam mu 
baghal wa ku siirmi khurdiivum mu 


bagal wa ku tangum da bagal gir » 
hamu yire koniiyum mu. 


Fore pl By Lee Ot, Ue Sere al toile (coil yo WL oib 
46. Shawe mehtaw da khibum kuni yir 
da ruyi sini d& khibum kuni vir 


_ da ruye siniiye surkh wu safidi 
* mesile baichi bidirum kuni yir. 


“wf petb* 5°: (aie ces) 9° SL el 2 el ee 
Pe ‘a! , i* * AS ‘ | 
“ye oF wlo—a fig Jc oui 9 gee Lis (oy) 39 
47. Az i biidgir diir u badgire ytrum 
amu dam « » reswilyii 
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48. Khadijii nale kafshitra telA ku 
bai hambun miriiwi kainiz raha ku 
bii hambun miriiwi pAye piida 
biA pA da rikAbe*aspe mA ku.! 


Sot ee! KS) LL, L, ‘este cst? cote ct  & 
49. I bigh kuj-iis in diire bigh kuj-iis 
gul dé chaman u chaman dir i biigh kuj-is 


baghbun bii sare azize khu ris bagu 
yak shikhe banifshiyi diir i bigh kuj-is. 


frmleS gL 59 Crt nl gl ont! 
Slats EL wi! 0 Cree 3 ore » SS 
fe ely pe ye ew Val 
Sslees gl gol yo doa ple 
50. Se pan ruz-ii buye gul neyuma 
chachaye bulbul neyuma . 
barum fz bagebune gul bipurse (sic) 
. chirii bulbul bia siiyle gul neyuma. 
foes Ub dese low “oats SS cay? cme! 59) hs Sn 
Swlss UF pe ty aly pe fy te Lf asl 5! ag 




















51. Sitar sar zad miiré begi 3 
chi Yusaif ki Aulaykhb begira _ aa 
chi Yusiif ki Zulaykhar&é nechandun Pt 
chi Hasan ki Rabibara begir’. | 

fay ty Lisa) Af Cheer oye 9 69, 95 ye Ble 
Ae : peas ie eRe 
Soph Wy aby 8 op——= oe | Peters * Eterm JE my, 

¥ a 
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52. Khudaya ishik-um Ashiktarum ku 
zi Liyl? wu zi Miijnu biytarum ku 
zi Liyli wu zi M&jnun’ um nechandun 
biiraye ashuki kistarum ku. 


ot pte ieee bs YW | “oS py—thsle - Atle Lloe 
‘or aS ules gl wld pa wre sy WW ; 
53. Shawe mahtaw abre piird para 
shiribe kishmishi' miiy di pidli 


rifikun jam rawid miyrii binushi 
Khuda kiy midihid umre du bari. 


‘al _. - | oe ‘Hl a x! wl_isc WA 
€ BylL ee ee © madighs ly (go Ss 5S m= bev) 


2. Courting married women, 
54. Qam dit delikat * asar kiini inshali . 
shiye tu zine digir kuna inshala 
tu biwaé rawaé (sic)* wa mu azab benshini (sic) 
biwé u azab behandigiir riisiin inshala. 
fat le ot SF pt esto po 4s . 


fabt ste ot MF fo 3 pt 


feb HT Ge 5 poet Se 
AU cla oj! nines Srdees whit 5 sy 
55. Sarumra sar-sarak Sirdar burdii 
delumraé yak ziine shidir burdii 


delumrit yak ziine shidar nechandun 
kam-kam bi. kuniire chih burdii. 








IES He alte de 2 eS 
© triad glo yay 3 wu fy a> 4 ae 








n in the district of Sabzawar, the or 













' ; ( . b r . h rab ; is FE lj ES: oe o> 2 i & 
called ‘arag. The term may apparently im 
a Revie) pie PL 7 ee = = ov" J. 
RESALE ’ aya Ant » 
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@.  Sarumrii sar-sarak Sirdiir burdi 
dilumra murchayi pirdar burda 
dilumrii murchiiyi piirdir nechandun 
dilumraé pir zane qerdar burdit. 
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Bist sage -SHeye ty plo = * Hy ye ye ge by a 


ee Sh strep se be 


57. 


© jloied yoy Kay ty Fab 


Ustaraii da Asmu yakesh galtan-a 


buse zine mardum buliyi jan-a 
har kas boguyaé fishuki {isin iis 
kiifar niibina darde bi diirmin 4s. 


foe! JE . ob err oS Cee ‘cw! ele . oS Pe) | yo sb 


€ os! 


58. 


59. 


GEES pe pp Ul oye GU tn be 
Coding 99 pla jlo gt Hye 6 lt Fm Ugh ye aS uy 


4 P = 
— ' 
» 
‘ . * 
_— > 








wee css 2 Mas ys © wo! Pe | _shile m2 us = 


3. Love punished. 


Namiak shur is ba zakhmum tazi mindaz 
miiri kushti bi shir AwAzai mandiz 

mara kushti wu khunum kirdi halil 

tu nashum ba dére darwAzi mandaz, 


€ luc 3,6 _—: a sn! i a med 
Cslotle 3157 pod a (itt lye 
«JM= coosS oir » oo '~ 
fjlotle slyo 59 4 en 
Dire kalayi Alyakra’ da bastan 
se ta chube r bar ham shikastan 


mu ki harfe bade bi tu neguftum 
miarA bar dAle kusiwi da bastiin. 


cp ih, > ty ale Kav 50 












poset na daste tu biidnumum kiir 


* fsa ° oe £539) 
aie oe eae a 


=e oe 
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61. Chashmii bir diire diirwiza uftad 
jamalum biir jamale niimzii uftad 
hiiniz diistum bia dastiish niitvisidaé 
da Sauziiwaire kharAw AwAzia uftad. 


* olis! dycl JU—.= xs oit—e= © ol sol Bily32 yp — er 
fol! s5'57 ole jty,— 1s 55 Sosy) Coins dy pind jyie 


62. (P.) Negare nizinine riza dandun 
| mara az ashke tu burdin bi zindun. 
(D.) agiir panj bus khuri iz kad bulandun 
ni darde sar bini na darde dindun.! 
© jsfos; As oy » om 5 '< ‘ edd ¥— 3 wel , 
wile oo 4) gi pw Sy 4) © lod a9 it spe CHe ee 3°" 
63. Har ki Ashik fis bayiis niitarsii 
mard iz kundi wu zendu niitirsaé 
dele ashik ba gurge gushnii mani 
gurg iz hivhive chopu nitiarsi. 


== 


§ hee pe wl; s —pa ;! oye € deel re see au! ast as 52 
© Omer — ge pot 52 5! SYS *dile aia SS OF a gol (Jo 


| 4. Laithfulness and perfidy. 
64. Dare khinat biyayum gul berizum 
iigiir shiimshir babariit bar nakbizum 
agit shimshir babiraé misile zhala 
ki ti panj bus negirum bar nikhizum. 
See 3 Syke yates SI Seyi UF oly ot ale 50 
5 ee yt py Cnet hs Gas alts lic Syl pte Sl 


65. Agir iz dar ziini iz bum biyéayum 

| iigiir har shiiw ziini har shum biyiyum 
ba arré giir Boer Jeeta 
Pueyéyum biwafiyum. 

2 aes el) Cae aN we OY 2 Bg ak 
Bef oily eS eile g eed Sig gf HI ay 
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66. (P.) Kalamfur! bir sare diismal diri 
bii margi mu bugu chan yiir diiri. 
(D.) Ba margi tu ba june yak birirum 
ba ghayr iiz tu digiir yare nedirum. 


* carlo gl ode 6 re cSye as fale Jains  » jisly 
ples cake Fo FS nt fal le & J Sea 


67. Bia ay biwafai ba mu bafa ku 
agar tarkat kunum lanat ba’ mu ku 
agiir tarkat kunum iiz biwifayi 
biaiKash khanjar siirum iiz tan judi ku. 
“oS bow cid DS ESS SI fof by we Lb by ww oe! & . 
“oF ee or SI pre MS RH I, og 3! A es tt 
68. Ba pushte bum nimugzirum kadamrii 
diga bAwar niidirum quale zanra& 
ki lanat bir jun u biir qaule ziin bid 
ba yak labza khura sisad kasamra. 
1) oe Uy? Plo gy -—Ho I) oF pl he 6 Se 
hy at eee Oye 4bwe) 5) & fob 5 UF ps we » cid af 
69. Gule surkhum chiré az mu ramidi 
migir harfe bade iz mu shinidi cAS 
mu ki harfe bade wi tu neguftum Cie 
chira mihre muhubatra buridi, a 
eRe ire) se 2 Cpe gO cea er Sh re art 
© fF ggtty bb mee ig ee te eR PL Ce Y= 4F YH fe 
70. Dukhtar dukhtar kiwab kardi tu mira 
min kora budum shirib kiirdi tu miiri 


\ 
Pe. fg Sea 
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71. Gar ma riiwi nazar ba riyat naiknum 
giir qiblaé riiwi siijda bai siyiitt ndknum 
gar tiyi gul shiwi Ayi biire mu 
war dirum u bugzirum buyiit niknum. 
fo = >! eres 5 alo y € 98 yh coil a UF kind 5 


72. Labe bun dmadi rukh minimiyi 
sare girdin ba Ashik meniimAyi 
sare giirdiine tu aybi nediri 
hamu aybi ki dari bi wifa-y-i. 
cee a ott aos ‘glee 5) cored ple 
« sls es? esp as usm wie * Oylov = me >— ery > ee ag 


73. Siaibantuyi rihe aydgih dun’ kardia 
gname Sughri mara diwundé kirda 
khabar bobran bi kowmunake'! Sugri 
Sugra showhare bigana& kardia. 
9,5 ily 1,0 l,Ao ~~ fso,S allo wFonc sly ( slesicn! 


74. Ba yar bugu ki mu digé yar (-i tu) niyum 
tu ashw& mide ki mu kharidare tu niyum 
tu kisiyi hambun-i ba daste hami Kas 
miin kisi khar u kisi furush niyum.* 
en x los ye BS Bom Behe yf at 55 lL 589 pe aS A hy 
Se mg Ae 9 pe ST Ure ff ter cer Qala fy 





ad | 
a aes 75. Du chashmuniit bi chiishme jagnii muna 
ae: Dexeenye bi charukhe *® kona mani 
hamu chasl tat lane ki tu diri 
‘< | bi chashmune sake gila munii. 
Sees aS ge Searcy gene a =) foile tka ete 2 ctlte 5° 


‘esl? aS pth ame wile 
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76. Dare darchar da basti Khadijiyi gul 
dele mura shikasti Khadijiye gul 
dar i chan ga ki di pishat nibudum 
tu ba ki menshasti Khadijiye cul. 


Uf & sas ie eoomneees < J> © UF Aad pois 93 Inlays 5 30 
(US deroe tie af bb 3 € dpe ets 30 af ache Gy! 58 


77. Du zulfune sah rekhti wa payi gush 
kera didi zi mu kiirdi fiir&imush 
bia haqqge shire miadiir (ki) khurda-i yar 
miiku yare kadimira fiirAmush. 
Srey? cstsh res core N95 SUE at 4 gis Ham yl 59 
tacts Type gle pp Ke fol) Baya at yale pt Ge ww 


78. Bia pushte bume zirgar khibum uma 
iz u busiiyi dukhtar yadum uma 
az u busiyi ki dai kunje iywun 
ba miadiar gufti wu rahmiit neyuma. 
© aT ark »—seo Kas na 5 € x07 ats yd ab ae ad 


* acho ey > (SRF pole & € aslo! eF af Kay: pitesst 


5. Love unsuccess/ul. 


79. War kichaé ruwum kicha duriz-a 
ba michit merawam wakhte nimaz-a * 
ba miachit berawum Kurin bukhunum 
ki buse ishuki ba altemfas-i. 


| ey oe ‘=! 313° a a cr a 
6 cel pL as pte my OFS pileie OTF Ayy? See & 
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S81. Du das da shakhivi badum darum 
nii shaw khib u nii rez firim dirum 
siya chashmun miyayiin gili gil 
coowners khodumra gum darum. 


fale pf bb pte pte call aK sil gn guar», He 
82. Sitarii sar zad bidar budum. 
ba piye rakhniye diwir budum 


setara sar zad u subh’um tulu kAr 
heniz da intizare yar budum.' 


I a 355 kis; wel as * pis 7! >— 2; ey ae 
ae — jyi—_as! >» »— fos g2l> "2 *> »~ sue 
83. Shabe mehtaw mehtabum neyuma 
neshastum ti sahar khawum neyuma 


nishastum ta sahar kiilyun kashidum 
keyAmat imad u yirum neyuma 


84. Ziimin busum ki unje yar gisnta 
giimin iz bu ppd yar gulzar gishta 
begirdum afetibe wu ziiminré 
chi i poche hawa. bi bal giishtii. 
fa Ret NIT oh Coe? SI us) saiss jl let af wey Urey 


Caisse JU Gls ae se Eg eT = Ub 
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86. Liabiit busum dihin buye hel fiyat 
mura &z tu jediyi mushkil iyat 
mura guvan jedayi ku judiyi 
judayvi gar kunum khun dz del fyat. 


‘Soe ~] Sin esloe 55 3! lye Soest U2 Coy Geo pay oa 
OT UO! oom if Ff Gon Sloe OS Sloe aby tp 
87. Sarum dard u sarum dard u sarum dard 
niimidanum chir& ringum shud zard 


hama guyin z& garmiye ziimin-& 
khodum guyum 74 eshke nizinin-a. 


33) 3am > ! —> wls—+e #0 erm > pm» 350 om 
© cme AU pre SI rel pip Scent eens Cglof 5 otf ton 
88. Delum mikhis az u esr be izu niy 
az u jami ki delbar mikhuri miiy 


delum mekhis iiz u shabhivyi mikhtiw 
bibusum ruye delbiiri piiyapay. 


‘ > poo aS ale I ‘iva! lls Fj! cnclpsnc alo 
‘tty bo on eer ee cle AT sla ols 


dukhtar busuza 
del bir arum 
biiibu pik (bu) suzii. | ‘ 
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6. Separation and longing. 
91. (P.) Sarit biir dir té riyit buwinum 
bit ghurbat miriwum shiyiid bimirum. 
(D.) Bi gurbat miriwi siat silAamat . 
ba tivfike Khuda baz khaéi umad. 
Sapte LE ayy se ye 4 Te ee =~» -~ jlep Sy— 
€ S07 ust lye 3b Isk Gee «@ ‘ck crcl. say +3 a 


92. Tu ki dur-i khate az dur befres 
sukhanhiive khushe maqbul befres 
sukhinhaye khushit vak vak ba kigaz 
bit daste bad bedey u zud befres. 
© me ys Unita , is clan * a 33° 5! => sa as » 
Soe yt S95 9 Ss SL Sw & Self ws oS a Sye , lie 


93. (D.) Sare kuhe Nishapire watan ku 
du das da giirdine nazak badan ku. 


(P.) Du das fiz giirdiine nizik badan bar dar 
sare kuhum bas-a ru ba watan ku 
oF yr 556 A pe err gf er —ty ppl = > — 
oF orks & 9) Sm! Cm wt py AKU oF GI mer 5° 


94. Ustarii da Asmu biland is amshiw 
bii bakhte bidum falak dit jang ds amshiiw 
har shiiw sare zilfe yar bAlinum bi 
baline mane fakir sang iis amshiiw. 
Cee! ce! ib (6 ..T 49 al i. 
, € nae! aw! Sia 50 tls eh ae 
bes) “99 e—h st J; > —~ 
ays © teal cel Fie 5 Cpe pL 
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sh ‘Khuda tu mira murge hawi ku 
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96. Se pin ruz-ii ki Az yarum Dhar yo Auli 
Khudii dinii bi m 


rizi-y-um 
Khuda dani wu kh ‘um bedaini& 
mesale khisht iz killeb juda-v-um.' 


fel Ces, -—Syo & oils tad pl hie pol jt OF emel 59) ty de 
97. (D.) Chununki miriiwi ra bi Mugisii 
du ta diismaAl bafristum b& du kisi. 
(P.) Du tai dasmAl u kisi kurbiviit niidira 
khodum pishwiz biviyum fiz Muqisi. 
faeaS 55 & a! ew yh SLins G ys fA adhe Ay 9) as3ay* asi 
: faa sloe cary? AF 5 Sleiws G yo 


98. HalA bid u hala bid u hal& bid 
khahar &iz mu bibar bi SultAnAbaéd 
du t&é shuni feristum iz chube shamshid 
te bar zilfiit ziimni mari kuni yiid.* 
fobblel., 2 pw ee Gf pe ‘ols Me , ols Mea , Stu Be 
a AY mae so Ron OE 


~diatc |! ath 3p alse 


99. Dishiiw da baigh budum j4-ait khAli ‘ 
bai gul mushtag budum ja-iit khfli a) 
chi parwani wii doure bigh gashtum | ’ 
seraighe ts tur e aeium es mnt 
‘je ot a s ae fat a sll gia a 


100. Kubire doure diny 


1015, p TT 


Pie ada a » 45 


* 
we Peis Te a aa taggin, 


rrr 2? ee 
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Il. MARRIAGE. 
l. Choice of a mate. 


101. Agar man yar girum bacha 
kiimir barik u chiirda sala Bisa 
iigir man yar girum iz huzargu 
safetri wi guzarum sabzii girum. 


‘ay alle Boyle 5 Sale sed ‘ay ae bad ar gee > FI 
‘apt vy alae ls ly DrRnns € oS 977 3! at yr uc > 


102. (P.) Chiraé har dam Atish zini ba janum 
magir miin yaraki ti mihrewan-um. 


(D.) Agiir sad sil diir (i) khuni baimannam 
zine dallAk u Ahingar nemishum. 


© aye fiat 5g SM Gs Swilee ate ont po le oe {SI 


2. Consent of the bride. 


103. Alla dukhtar tu’uam yiik gape bogo 
iigiir razi nishi pish yiikii bogo 
igdr razi nishi tu Az gfe u jun 
beya benshi wu pishe marat bogo. 


< e- “« 
oR aS Ce Coote? (dl) gS! 9 oF ot 3 piss 
ws Jo 3! se cose sly rd 


104. (P.) Tura aha ee turii moyum chi migi 
wme khishunat nimigi 
ack ki kasidum pisbat biyaiyé 
jawibe kaside mu tu chi migi. 


(D.) Mu ki bi kawmu khishunum buguftum 
aur wil tu niimitan tu chi migi.' 


ea aoe ee Soa ‘ sipkaw de pie Ip aihe Ip 







raw aboot oy 3S ox 


solaket:”” p./ 30). Ia that vero the ee mide nee are 
ty Logi Aa es 5 AS * — 
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3. Service for the bride. 
105. Bia iiy Fatimié nukiiriit yar 
se sil khidmat kunum ba pivarat yar 


se sil khidmat kunum muzde negirum 
muwijibive mu sugdiiyi sariit vir. 


fl eeypos as oS wd elu as fyi Sy) 2 tb! LC 
106. Chununki miriiwi hampiyi tu baishum 
chi pabande tulA da payi tu baishum 


chi pabande tulf u guyi nukrii 
kulame khasiiyi baibayve tau bishum. : 


ene oo? ost oo Me kb Ge Seth (cl et Copp A 

feel p35 cobb Sole ._< Br Bi poof 5 Rb O—LL p> 
107. (P.) Delum mikhas dimiade tu bishum 
gulam bishum da pishe tu baishum 


gulim bishum man du das b§& sini 
guliime piyar u mire tu bishum. 


Cnty 43 Ge > putt) pEs  €elly 3 oats uly aepeiels 
108. (D.) Gulimi kirdi wa gulim hasti 
bifa dari ki du piye neshKasti 
hamii i kiri taksire midare mi 
taksire piyar ki da gur piyar mi. 


$F st 29 Ff ole By Suge ph 9 tt tlt 
Ekee® Oe 298 279 RIE SFE Sree eR Lee, ioe ee 
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110. Bi pushte kAl dyum niizdik bi rabat 
hastum fishike dukhtare;Abbis : 
Abbas bemirii miiliish begirum 

di u diny& vakhan&sh begirum. 


f£Ly & Fry awl ( ale oy) IS aor e 
a) ee —: _o—al_s = 4-2 


S a . a Saat fe or | 3 


lll. Sarum dard mukun&é zanu nidarum 


bamira madirait irmu niidAirum 
b& un daste ki mikiirdum asharat 
bit i daste digi fiirmu niidirum. 


whet aycle lyse 
* alos pty? pd eed Gyll ty 


‘112. 


‘= La! cre as ae = Pe | Pa) 


(P.) Sare siingi ki mu dirum ki dari 
dile tange ki mu d&rum ki dari. 
(D.) Elihe pusiirik wi pay bagardi 
piyare nange ki tu di&ri ki dari 
Foyle af pylo ure 45 is So fayls aF aylo 
foylo aF coslo 5) aF si or, fo,—f a 


113. Al& dukhtar ki mire tu nunwi-v-a 
p mirit khub fidam iis pivariit bila-y-a | 
mu ki iz mfrait gelaiyi nedirum . 
piyare nimardiit pur muddai-y-ii. 
fc! Ii 95 sole af ,— iso JI 


Iy Sys =e! 
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115. Alé dukhtar mirat murda binum 
kulun bi dastum kabrish Kanda binum 
kulun ba dastum kabriash da niyaistu 
niivistunrai bii ataish burdi binum. 


fie SOUT spd pind & fils Sais Boye ole ido 
Sei Bop cst aw fy i> «hin 9S Cty aio a Ss 


116. (P.) Dari kar ki mar’um takhsir nedara 
piyaritt'um ki khabar niidaraé 
Elahe har di té unéi bimiran. 


(D.) Chi kar kunum ki jibit pul niidara. 
*oylou soot ee e—4 SY * S)lo on o* pole as ys cr! » 
£oylov J wankice aS ae ys ha € 33 y—A0s toatl G > cs! 


117. (P.) Ela dukhtar (ki) Abruhat pur-it 
ki chashmune madirat kurmekur-a 
Elahe madare kuriit bAmira 
miyanaiyi mu wu tu shurmeshur-ii, 


© ow! jph<y wr ydhe —— as © sae! - slag! a5 poe a! 
€ sw! op » so hiluc © 2 pte? ry p—F jolie aie 
118. (D.) Ala pusar (ki) kaddi tu beland-a 
ke midire tu'um khiyli kashang-a@ 
Elihe midire kashangiit biimiri. 
ki piyare nimarde tu’um nang-a. 
© caw! Fics | bs Sis He Se ot i ret y 
119. Alé dukhtar ki Fatma num dari 


tu Ashike muyi muri biidnum dari 
Elihe midire badiit biimiri 
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5. Disappointment in marriage. 


121. Agiir man yar girum yar kam nis 
agar man gul bachinum khar kam nis 
gule miyum ki d@ siyiish neshinum 
igir nis siyiyi difal kam nis. 
Sucmeend oS le pins UF no SI foe ot ol ny h gly Ly fl 
Cece oF tye Rhee cos FI iat CSI Le 0 aS palytane IE 


122. Sit&riiyi ismu khiyli beland-a 
Khuda din&i ki naimziidum kashang-i 
Khuda dina ki nimziidum bi mih muna 
mesile mahi ki di dirya nahang-i. 
Saw! Fins Boyeli aS sits tas fet ids lee tet Aylin 


Soa! Fig Lys po af ale Jie file tle & pnoypcl af ails toe 


123. Dwis man tukhme talkh kaishtum dai Kuchu 
ajab yare giriftum hast nidu 
rafika mu giriftum shumA miigirey 
awal Ashik is diyum piishiiymun. 
lens? 2° AIS 2G pied Ce ms 59 
‘ dete S-7 avy we L_shary 
‘ eb as eo aw! Gate JJ, ! 


124. Gule da gunchara& da shish&i kirdi 
ems yak ruziri sad séla kirdi 
“lihum khuniiye Akhun bisuzé 

mane bichariiré di niimzii kardii. 


oes eghye alle ae I) B59) Ss ws fogtyF And po Ip amie 9 UF 
125. Niikiirdum bighwani bighwini 
t d nimzidum riisini 
ide tu iiz daste tu raf 
ard giir kAri mituini. 
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6. Complaints on remaining unmarried. 
126. Sirindizra tu piyind&z kardi 
mu tura khistum tu bar mu niiz kardi 
ba harfe marit kirdi neshasti 
kulig rafti wu tarke biz kardi. 
€esteS SU ere 9? 97 poled Lire £99 Soot cls 5 Ly Sloe! ym 
a Se ee ews fhe Coo FS ytle Gm 4 
127. Zimistu wu tiwistu chirwadir-um 
ba khuni miriiwum yire nidirum 
pivyar dirum da fikre pisar nis: 
madir dirum miga wakhte zinit nis. 
* alos sl—» es; 2° a_i. a € aylolgyle wb 3 wits} 
ne) =; =, ahve ple pole © =D rae < Bid ale ped 


128. Dirakhté siyi dfirian m& nodarim 
rafika nemza darian mA nid&irim 


rafik& miriiwiin ru ba wilivat 

hamaé guldiasti darin ma& nidarim. 
fer rtos Le asjto oy—cbi els fap gles le sijls &—abe a 
€ wisloe Le a3! eS ee dot =, @2 9) 97 wy) 


7. Respect for marriage. a 


sgily gm abet 4p SNE M  NSpaeen en? Yee Ce 
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131. Bare ruye turi didum raftum 
bii balinaét nikhibidum raftam 
misdle siyiyi awre bubhiri 
ae igi ec tng raftum. 


(ey pers gls Vee 22) ‘lw pl 2. Jc 


Til. QUATRAINS DEALING WITH SPECIAL SUBITECTS OR 
BELONGING ‘TO SOME SPECIFIED CLASS OF AUTHORS. 


1. Songs of women authors. 


132. Chununki miraiwi wa gard niga ku 
gerehi dai dilum eftivai wit ku 
gerehi dai delum ranje tu dara . 
dele ranji dari &z khud reza ku. 


#35 ly ¥ol__is! ale > estyh wet CS Ns oye 3b say?” slo 
Sy dy Sp 5! ayia cgpsy LO) F899 54! pi) 2 2 gt! 


133. Dirakhte arkiiwu paye kamar bi 
tainiish firuzi wu shikhash shiikir bi 
dir i chan gah ki vairum da safar bi 
khuraike mu hamash khune jigar bi. 


€ O57 ySe Cesle , Sia? ou *951 y—5 pol wipes! eyo 
8p Fe et ee Ere hyd fy ee pe ol af Fake Lo! 0 


. 134. Bey& benshi awal yviide watan ku 
ft bii har miijlise ki rafti yide man ku 
ba har mijlise ki rafti ba buzergun 
awal benshi diyum yide man ku. 
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136. Azu bilé mivaé kifila sangi 
hamu yare khodum paytawa' rangi 
paytawashe* wi kunum rishi bi rishi 
ba dastash baduhum kelyune shishii. 


Sey Il Col pope Ol Ve (ps ELE Te SHU Tt 


ew 
‘Ae wits "ibe a) as ams) dy Amv) oS s wel ab | oly 


137. Setari midiwd mahe man ku 
rafike hamdame hamr&he man ku 
rafike hamdamum rafta bai sAwda 
(agar siwdagar-i siwkite man ku).* 


‘Ss ure S| ye paee a) ‘5 cel tle Oe eoenited Byline 
a FoF pe Sp Coy l5p— FI Fae yA) ede GY) 


138. Yak daste gule safet pichum ya ne 
dai ahde wiifiiye tu neshinum ya ne 
fiy pistave khandun jiwabum befres 
mu liyeke mijlise tu hastum ya ne. 


‘eb ews cely nae 30 fal amy Oates AF aiwd of 
Cai gine 3 ple SI ye ft lye Viole Ey ool 
139. Arakchine sarait tirmiye Rashti 
khabar uma ki iiz Te guzishti 
na khud dyi n&é paygame firisti _ 
migir hikim shudi bar takht nishiisti- 
 amdF olpee 51 af on pd fog SR) tay ee tye 
he ec Egat fle jhe Shey cling ST ye 










Fy rae Alohum kowme khishumun biimiri "Fy 3 
‘ io. (3S ig to pate fae ; i” 
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141. Khudum inji wu yarum dariwgal 
arak da kunje chashmiish du nir 
Khudawinda tu hawari mee ain 
ki yairum jahil 4s niikairda i kAr. 


656 Silo (pote SS Ge 35> ale y Lom pay 
CNS cyl 89,55 ae! lym laf a loF ade I) tye 43 Naigloe 
142. Azu bald miyé charshiné yarum 
siyéa chugha Az ashkiit biqiirir-um 
siyi chugha biyA fikrumra bar dir 


figir ni sar da kuh&é mugzirum. 


a 


© etdQ, LigayS 32 pe Aba fl fo ply py? Ly Beye the 


143. Sare kuhe bilande panj panjaye shir 
khabar uma ki yarum khurdi shimshir 
pidliré pur kunum iiz Awe Anjil 
birizum ja bi jA bar zakhme shaimshir. 


6 pate Bye al as sot pd ‘2% Ami e oil 55 
144. Shiaw t& ba sahar rugune gul sukhtiyum 
ti parhnaniike nizake tu dukhtiyam 


tu mur guftiy di bekhya galat kirdi bi 
khavat nebiyum ba ishke del dukhtayum. 


fal aids » S3G fuielay al Ate OF Upc) pee HOS 
fat aidyo Jo Goe & asp £LS © d5) 80,5 ble acts go Kit te 55 
145. Pisir ami kabifiyat malla malla 
badar ku t&é bushurum da mahala 


aigir iwe tu mahala’um niiyiva 
ba fiwe didi wu sahbune Makka. 


€ alere 92 oi pty © oF pov «alge alye = seo 5 
fake wple 5 Fors wT w €asL3 ga alee a 7 SI 


ca | ia? 








> Maes A ete 
| bit biizAre q 


ere Se ee eee 
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147. Pesar amu telipushit kunum mu 

niziira bi sare dushit kunum mu 

tu ki taqate viin kiirdiin niidishti 
mesile khar di igushiit kunum mu. 


; Sore iF Sto gy yee we Bylbi Spe tS hye Ub yer 5 
148. Balan bala bilindiri tu diiri 
zawune murge mahiri tu diiri 
ziwune m mahi wu setirii 
peshainiiye padeshahi tu diiri. 
| Sesold ly tle 5 Ee Gf ol Sy Goth WL oi 
‘glo 3 Galtol Btn ‘ aj 9 tle sso hj 


2. Poverty. 


149. Ziwistu wu tiwistu khar niidarum 
ba khun&é mirawum naimza n 
miune jihilu yak& neshinum 
nidirum nimziiyi man gussii darum 


‘alan Seb PS oad als As glo pe VGwb J 9 wie 5 - 
€ aslo aaa gre gti wisi 6p ets GD tise CAPE eet 
150. Ziminiiyi bi wifai muflisum Kar 
tula budum wiariwar bi misum Kar 


kabiyi now niidiram ki bopushum 
kabayi kona khaire mijlisum Kar." 


£295 @——0 & ply jose Be fo ys pomaied By et Ble; 





ook aS qgltl) © Cea Ag aS a)I55 3 
‘ie - fos eat ol aes iG na - recs + ct 
tag 151. clos mikAshin ore hm gil re 5 
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152. Dirakhte iarkiwnu bakandi bada 
jiwun khub-a labiish pur khandi bada 


jawune ki niidiri mile dinya 
biamira behtar Az (fs?) ki zind&é bada. 


fle sou, aS oul ye ope ‘Luis jleo ajles 2F ,,—ilym 


153. Ajab rasmi-s rasmi adiimizad 
garib fiftidara’ kivy mikuniin yad 
garib iftidi misle murdai munid 
ki khike murdira kiy mibiri bad, 


€ ob a —itrc 5 1) sale! Guye € otyaest a =! Go — = 


€ ol oun usS ') Boye SE af ‘sile N,< i—i< sali! rye 


154. Kalamrii sar kunum 4z pimbia duna 
niwisum namiiyi bobrin bit khuna 
hamu muliyi ki naimiira bikhuna 
ki war darde delum hayru bamunii.’ 


al. & od hal e— fasls & ay 5! Ye B ry “ 
© sol ‘oy —_—- a> as © sul ,u ty anal 45 csilk es 


155. Deli mu bi chandin qam nedara 
zakhmum tiqate malham nedira 
biriyé zakhme mu pumbé kam ari 
k’fitash dushmani pumbi dara. 


Coy103 gaye eilb pads IS of ithe & We 
folo ail ioce Tas font oF aoe 5 lr 


(156. Delum fiz dude tiimbiku siyah 4s 
 agiir bawar nediri nay giwah as 
Ls baiwar nedari niiyra bishkaf . 
dilum hamchi miune niiy sivih iis. 


- 
; ite 
ah ae 
‘ r | el Ot 
a” he ee 


5 ae ae aT SLs 959 5! od 
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157. Bazin niivra ki qam dari deli mu 
biiziin niyrii ki dur iis manzeli mu 


bAazin naiyrii miqime niiy negiirdun 
hamu taure mikhda deli mu.! 


“or Spe =! 2? 45 Nye yy “we Je slo et AN) og wy! 
fee Jo oelymsc yf ae ‘wiley, . 5 alae ty cs wy 


3. Sickness. 


158. Sarum dard mukuna tA hade giirdin 
ajal muhlat bede da wakhte murdin 
ajal muhlat bede ki nowjewAn-um 
miune nowjawunun bi khAnem&n-um. 


£ <P » Bas lic cla! yey dea G 5siftrve po cr 
€ al clictl& fg? QWUlasi lux fal wise AF toe lee el 
159. Sarum dard mukna hali nidirum 
shudum bimar u qamkhiar nidirum 


duraziyi shaw Az bimiir pursin 
mu ki binniiee shabhiave dirAz-um.* 


c ; yh ck je as c= . dake jhe B\, ae eit 
160. Sarum dard mukna hali nid&irum 


khabar Az pire se oar nidairum 
khabar 4z pire ph yeomber nechandun 


ajal mibinum u biiwar nedirum. 
€ aylos pela 5 or I Sal ile D—iGe 0 Ay 
Float pyle g pose Ua! ‘ulin BERS Light sal eo 
| 161. Chinu hilum khiirib ds gir biidini SARS ie SCR 
= ob ‘Jigar bandum Baba Se gato ar biidani — as ngs! > Sd 
ba, ° a ee cos odin as cae th res es ‘aot ae YY. 
| mat” am hes Ae ge Bink 4. 4 be ae ta : 
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4. Songs of camelmen. 


162. Namaze shum ki da honaze Kuli-y-um 
siwaire luke zarde kAkuli-y-um 
agar mardum nimidunin bedanain 
ashike dukhtare Hazrat-Kuli-v-um. 


¢ e' us yaa ido Gtk ‘sills, ola ey* st 
163. Bagar’ pushta' risidi bar bindaz 
[ba] dare har chAdiri yak nar biandaz 


{[b ] dare har chidiri yak nare shirin 
biraye dukhtare khaldir bindaz. 


eslosls 36 Ss coptle ye ro [e] — Sjlodle sls qgoeey sity 956 
‘jloittw jlotle 7 tho (oly © pth gb oss oyle 2 po [a] 
164. Shimile bid khub-& bad khub-i 
katiire lukra rahe dur khub-i 


katire Juk u barish kaushi Gurji 
ki sitwda ba zane maqgbul khub-a- 


165. Shimi&le dam ba dam Ayiid imshow 
ajab buyi watan miyayi amshow 
khabar bobriin ba namziide rishidum 
ki virait &z safar miyayai amshiw. 


€ dee! OT ew rks Cor ‘on et oT a & po See 
‘tel ol ge yt |! yb aS ‘oo Sab CS] Mee cont 


166. Naye kelyun bilan ku umadum mu 









/- . ‘ Teh tight ee eo Bee , : 
6 ue poet oS BEF be a fee OT eh th Ohl 
> 8 cal getline sre : : J - Sie Me 
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167. Shabe shiimba fiz Kermu bar Kardum 
se manzilra bi niizdi yir Kardum 
se manzilré Amadum yarii nididum 
nishastum giryiyi bisyir Kardum. 


“tat te Sy Whe ae * aay ak wleS jt ais + 
‘ey jem if oe ‘ pee Ty yb cel I yiyphe Miss 


168. Zimistu ki barf zikre bohir ku 


bugu jihil bi chan tu chirwidir ku (sic) 
figir jahil ba chan fhe biir Ara (sic)? 
bariiw gudayiri tu akhteyir ku. 


€ oy shee yo ( cw! ) 3 52 as be; 

FSS cooletyle 9 te cot ele © 

fot eT ae lp (ct) da SI 

Ey MR De ea ele 
169. Setéra sar zad u mih ba dimbil 
Khudaya kafila kiy mikuni bar 


Khudiya kifila yak shiw kunii lang 
safar da pish davai del wi dimbal. 


fyb Se QF atl Llos ‘ tes & tle 5 3) ~~ sy 
€ Sloss So pyle Ctaz 99 yee FU IF Ot OH ab los © 


170. Setéira nar vid u maih’um bi dimbil 





£ al SS - cl oe FoilLies del pds Lloe 
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172. Buhar uma ki mu maste buhar-um 
chi luke maste siirdare katir-um 
hamchi lukaé ki sad man bar darian 
mune miskin ferige yar dirum. 


«al sles jlo ae Sy) ge «al shar mew pe AF eT gly 
farted gle GLP er ah< ee £30 gh yo re AF GS) pee 


5. Varia. 


173. Arakchine sarit dadum bi naqgash 
nimidinum Turk-i ya Kizilbash 
aigir Turk-i ba Turkistine khud bash 
Kizilbash-i bid mehmune mu bash. 
AW Lg Sp piloed Ae plo Sp opi 
; sb op lees ly (aby? feeb ays QUSp & Sp ,S! 


* 174. Ustara di asmu belande bala 
si Aliiy-um yar nedAadiin mara 
* Uzbik bebrii kawne (sic) khishune mara 
uri ki delum kh&s niididiain mira. 


Cle wusles calpe glo af I sf hye hdyye as? yy Hj)! 


175. Ba dimbalit biyAyum ta ba Khiwa 
iriftare tu-y-um iiv zane biwi 
= lihe biwukuh yak yak bar ufté 
ki gushe mur buridin* bia shiwa. 
: ow} co! ;' > js fF nae & G pte salons 
i Xpe a Noi lye Ut,t ay Cite Ss Ss ypu (gal! 








176. Miizinu war sare 
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177. Mashadrii jun Mashad wiiy tawun gut 
Mashadri jayi Agha! mituwin guf 
igir iz daste Aghivum nabisha 
Mashadrii kafiristu mitudin guf. 


FSF ole ests Sete We ty ade 
a8F wl deo GI ole 1) oyte 
* anti -—! ere DS 3! x! 
‘ - of wy 'p—nvo win il ly da 
‘78. Mashad yadit kunum diwana gardum 
ba dowre sundukiit® pirwain& ardum 
gar Agh& muridumra bar ara 
kalandarwar da biyruni& ¢gardum. 
€eSyF Ailyy? SBydie yy) 6 asf Ailyid Bi wl ude 
Sisk Shs 2 ala Gof > ty polye LST 581 
479. Rabate Zafarani num dara 
haziire nuhsad u nuh*® bum dara 


riwitaish niguyaé shahriish beguvai 
ki dukhtarhaye khub ba num dari. 


fale pb wy ow di 5 jhe Sosto pls gily—te; bby “2 


Fats pl L oye clajide af Foi iyet ob Ki GAEL, — 
180. Azizun chidire Kurt& siyih as 
zane bichiye Kurt mAinindi m&h As = 


aigir yak shiiw ba’ Kurtestu bikh&abum 
beh &z sad siile takhte pideshih fis. ~~ 


<semnal Ble stile of Kary 5 come! Hine laos sole lyre 
Veet Ma eat J ae Sli hina ay te 
. ie. Pere. Joe" 
181. Niamiazi um riisini 
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I82. Ajab rasmi’st i rasmi ziimunié 
ki gushkish amida baliye khuni 
Elahum gushkishu yak yak bir ufti 
khabarrii mibiriin khuna ba khuni. 


tale _63b sacl (2 £2.f af © aie; my nt! emery me 
*MGow ale Sipe Fy as ‘ome! » wh ity lossy 


18S. Chununki mirAwi ru ba FAdishiA 
tirashum mideyi bii zarbe tishii 
tarashum mideyvi kelyun biisaziin 
ki atish AZ sarum suzad hamisha. 


6. ‘* Begging for a kiss.” * 

184. Husiivna gir kushi gir mugzari 

nikairdum bi riziyi tu hich kAri 

beriye khitere ruyi Husiiyna 

bidadum busiyi ba rihguziiri. 
“str ste et Sf Oh tS OF Le 
cg lOF sly as Says polo Line poy) yt poly 
185. Ajab ajab dukhtare daré nimidmal 

ki khurshide jehunra kardia pamal 


agir mihre Ali bar sina& diri 
mara hamchi namad biir sini mal. 


* Jel B25 "ate OS «AS be ser syle (spo me me 

fJle stes Sei gree lo Sols Ate op te ee yt! 
186. (P.) Sarum bar dar sarbande sarait ku 
dilum bushkaf chike parhanat ku 


Aigiir mehre Ali bir sina dari 
mura yak shiiw ba jaye showhanit ku. 


‘os a da Sle iiss Jo ee 
© oS yt este YY oe OH I Sospld eke te 5S! 


1 Begging for a kiss for religious motives, as an act of devotion, 
seems to be a survival of ancient customs and beliefs, perliaps ultimately 
connected with some pre-Muhammadan religious customs like “ sacred 
prostitution,” | 
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187. (D.) Sarit bir dar sarbande kharum ku 
diliit biishkAf pardiiyve kharum ku 
iigiir mihre Umar bir sink dari 
sare rishi biti kune showharum ku. 


oF py wt oy) “qsile thee p zee seo fl 
iss. (P.) Dare khinat beyviiyum bi gudiyi’ 
ba sharte unki bii mi ru nemiiyi. 
(D.) Churaghe ki miune khunia suzi 
bibiri kiiy dehad u rushiinayi. 
© piled ay le & aciT byt ws ‘ plot aw ely ol al 50 
ging! 0800 6sF wah AY! “Spee eer” Sole 
189. Di ta dukhtar dir i khunaé badidum 
ba yak gurdaiyi bai unA risidum 
buguftum dukhtarak panj bus ba mu te 
baiguf iy kalli khor' ki tur niididum. 
© day QT & FoF Se w f aoudy 21a Gy! pd side G yo 


190. Ali dukhtar ki hamsiya prgewal Aa 
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192. (D.) Kabiiye tirtir&ini da barit ku 
kulahe barrigiré da sariit ku . 
tu ki war maéniyi harfiit nikhordi 
zibunditrit ba kusa midirit ku. 


€ ay See yo ty eae a¥_ fori Sy 30 uw—t yy s§— 
fF wyle (AF ow Ny Sily * tay Sie gine yp af I 


7. Poems of Husayna. 


193. Husiyna fiz injd muknum bir 
Sefahbun muruwum ta semiAte Lar 
Sefahun muruwum inj& nemustum 
miyune duste dushmiin gashtayum khar. 


f9¥ wl. Gay p< e—4t-~o! € 5b en | oi! fh ll 
€ glad pl ARES redo gcd whe Feit (ged LL! A320 Ghitel 
194. Husiivnai khordainait bulghur bada 
tane bighayriti da gur bida 
“imine hamigi yak shur di shur* 
zimine mi ur nishur (bada). 
“Wh 45F 9 py ‘tel > 5—A’b joys lame 
f1al ype G gy Le cre; © gt rs) 
195. Ala dukhtar bas hilé nimidi 


Husiiyniir kudake nadun bididi 
labe ba dindunit kabul-a 


ee pe 
(4 labe bila bi diandun kiiy gitzidi. 
fel GF GIo a MH Sey ol Lilaio & ty 
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EXPANDED QUATRAINS, ON DIFFERENT SUBJECTS, 


Sarit gardum iiz diireha biidar bi 
muya gardum halkiish t& kamar bi 
sarit gardum sar-sar mikuni yar 
mesale barrii war-war mikuni yar 
mesile barriiyi shir-khur u shir-mast 
har dam yade miidiir mikuni yir. 


oe ey “> € Sy $2 lasso 3! ed yw 
“ste ” SR, ee Jive fe gihe go 3 pat ee 
© tee le cb po 8 fee pt red pt by le 


198. 


199. 





Gila da kil wu mu dii pushte kal-um— 
gila charkh muzna mu bikarar-um 
gilira taw bete bar jaye dink 
ginum zinu bi zinuys Sakina 
giliira taw bete bii jaye ha ruz 


zgunum zinu bi zanuyi Gulfaruz. 
. -' oo =») —— rows sl 35) yo alt 
‘Oot a wer Soe Ot 
é A. Ju? > a : — —— —L ry alt 





* 3) Pec 5 = wu 2 — ty 7 
*32 ; cga— ij as gl; p=} i ser 
(Gurg uma wu risi bai chopu): o : 
bagirum barrayi iz marde namard. oe 


(Ch.) Suraghat midchum sange pelakhmun 
ki war sinit khura preeap ae a ob 
G.) Khudit pir-i saket dindu nadara 
: hiiy-hiiy kardinat farmu nadara. 
(Ch.) Chini hiybat zunum wit riye pushti... 


a 


(G.) niidani ka sakiitra bukushta... 
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200. Ali dukhtar ki dastiit da khamir-a 
ashirit ku ki sak tu mu nigira 
ki yare mu nishasté da biliye juy 
gule az aw girifté mikaishii buy 
gule iz Aw girifti buyi naidira 
khudum gul mibashum yarum ki shabbuy. 
© opG Io gi Wh AF LF lit © seat! prem 30 leo aS Jiao y! 
ais 5S ~T 3! df © ose cotl 52 at Lye Loaf 
€ st A OF Bly thre US poy flo Co 2 OT yt ULF 


201. Arakchine sarit di bukchii dirum 
bit Nowruz-gih mirim u gusi dirum 
ba Nowrus gih miri zide biyiyi 
aqallan yak sawkat biydari 
aqallan chizi sawkat nebasha 
aqallan ruye shalwar beyiiri 
aqillan ruve shalwar nebaisha 
khabar az marge piyar u maérit biyari. 


£ ale aac 5 oes is ins a3 ato ARAL 32 Sy pp ye 
‘ly ol jp C. ee fosk: 3355 Coop OF 593 a 
Cig 29 aera ip aeee | Sie eae 85 
‘giles eyile 5 yoy Spe 5t ph Sts oye ogy) El 


202. Muhamad guf kafshit khAa’um Awurd 
jurawe pashmi sawzit kha‘um iwurd 


‘, jurawe pashme sawziit wu kafshi Gurji 
ki har che del bikha’a kha’um Awurd. 
‘. | | Haldy halay halay Gulehehra Banu 
i P Shilitat 2 kirmizi tai pushte zinu. 
aT ily Oalyy Jo ae 2 AF Sea AE gee By te 


‘ lS 
I. Lorrastes. 
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se ta giliyi giw diiriim 

se ti chupu da khaw diirim 
turd diram chi gham dirim 
se ta kutare luk diirim 
se ta chupune khub diram 
tira dirim chi gham diirim. 


fale 35 oboe G a a! 55 ts te 
© alo tip Ghee G ae Fats gee LI LG an 
€ lS lye 99 whys G am € arto gs £8 U5 a 
€ al? of — gate 13 
Calo pd Glos Bae fpy'd SJ Pb G ae 
*9o'): > He go 


204. Lala poet e bidyu 

r rafti kurii maidyu 
dae en miiydu dadi jowlu 
beyé nazvik mu-gnli mu 
beva kharmune pan 

Lala 1AIA gule khiish 

mura bogzir bebar aon 
ba yak ma nun wu si sir gush 
bokhur bia benshi kh&imush. 








© ybrle 35S sens yy BC oe | 
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205. L&la lala dari biigh-a 
sirit zulfe pare zigh-# 
bia nazik mu-guli mu 
bia kharmune guli mu, 
for DF noe Low fon Af. LE Li 


206. Riisidum sare di riyi 
Khudawinda Tu Agsh-i 
dir irih ya diiru rih-a 
beyi nazak mu-guli mu 
beyaé kharmune guli mu. 


‘TT 5 5 jloe 6 aly 93 ie—9s 
© camel tty oT 90 Ls Bty Cyt 50 
for UF ne Li fw My< 3G Low 
207. LaAlai IAM gule gindum 


aspe tir kujii bindum 
miyuniyi jaw u giindum, 


‘aot: Laat I ~~! f eo—iF Uf yy wy 
f po 5 o> Silue 


Il. WEDDING SONGS, PLAY SONGS, ETC. 


ge 208. U opie, ese murge mi—u mikrize khayit&é budia— 
q ae um unja 
7 u da 


nibudu 









-murge mi—u kiimune haliji budi— 


« i a oe 

£ 
7 bt -e : {re . iF - 

e murge mi-—u bidziine aAighihi buda— 
, € mt i > 7 

Reged > aan 
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10) 6u 6plihive mu mi—u charshikhe dehkun& budi— 
nibudum unji 


u rodive murge mai—u miindile ikhund&i budi— 
niibudum unja ; 

Yar murgake mi shaqil burdi—i taqsire hamsidi 
budii —niibodum unja 


u jigare murge mi—u pishiware nukira budi— 
J nibudum unjia 


u chindune murge mi—u sufrayi ushturi budi— 
nibudum unja 


15 u dumbake murge m&i—u jerive arisi budi—naibudum 
unja ; 
u junihive murge ma—u shuniye pirmirdé budi— 
nibudum unja 
u tukhmayvi murge mi—u lukmiiye pirzini budi— 
nibudum unja 


u guhake murge mi—u dawiye chashkuraé budi— 
nibudum unja 


19 Yar murgake m& shaqil burdi—i takhsire hamsada 
budi—naibudum unja.' 


FLeiT dg - Hoye LELA Cetae Uf - te gro He VJ! 
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ClasT odys5 - Moy Late GhS Wf -le ge wf wt » 

Les pop — toy LabT esol oT -be gy csi ot” 

ClaiT pagal - Hoy Lyles paki oT - #01 Stat be te yo 5 

€ lest pops - Bays Ge a tl wt be és wit ot “ 
6 LaT popd - Sy lass,aT (cle wl = be ge Simpy? OT 3 
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209. Kaftiri bi kaftdri bi 
kaftari jija dari bi 
Ali Murade pambizan 
Atesh girif bii pumbihash 
gurba riisi bi charbiyash 


mare piri war jahi 
guze &z kuniish dar jihi. 


6509 co Seem SF 6 Oe cS 8! es Hd 
©) aH ole u—le 
(Slaw 2 sey HF Steal as asf si 
‘stem > 5, 5 sed fey Up ple 


210. Oy Khud& ju nifir-& nimras nir-i nimras 
ki yare mu giriftin zurum &z das.' 
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212. Maska u mis kiirdaé fiz shir a 
mu ki rishe safit shu pir-& 
yak zane bi Nishapir beziya 
wa khabar pisar dara ya dukhtar.' 


ye oD Re Cy) AF Cpe wnt aS i! BOT ele y at 
Y dIo y-—2 7S ali gsi sade ae 


213. Dukhtira sar dast esfan mukunai 
da dahane jahilé gan mukunia 
ku chunu yak jahele mastiniiye 
ta kunié iz bahre mu jununiye. 


‘Mite sos Gol. as 52 fstisc site! Gad ps lasiao 
‘SUL, Le 5p 5! ois Li ‘Sino —lele ff; Wie 5S 


214. Dukhtard kirdin iiz jihel altimis 


husne riyumra bewi khurshide khis 
sibzii u shiri jununii 
tu mast-i u ma SPORE 


215. Liayla Liylaye hanaban 
khodat da kuhe Alwan 
sira da pishe mu ban. 


Layli mara bala de 


busahar shemiari de se et = Ls 
zilfe khor kiis&lai de r. ras 
sarwe kharamun | ; Se 
Bins Wee hae , xb bidbas- Be: . i a, 


ll i 
~~ — 


27 ryan eee es ay ORE EAs 
thtnes < oe ina play. It ia often o 
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Ill. Sores or Dirreeext SuBsecrs. 
l. AMustic motives. 


Da hawaélivi khud hasil kAshtum 
iz margi kharum khabar nidashtum 
i khar nabi khar khezun bi 
i tukime khare Maziindiiran bn 
i khar naibi biirarum bi 
farzande azize akbarum bi 
unji ki khare mu rah miraf 
khiyal kiirdi ki Nadil shah miratf 
unji ki khare mu shash mikiir 
khival kirdi ki nakhud wi ash mikar 
raftum wit tiibila ja’it khali 
palune tu munda bi yadgari 

khare mu khare pire mu 

tu chera bemurdi. 


feel SS foals Ulkla oS a'tp= 30 
$852 wily be pe pa gt foe Ig oe tt 
€S9— ay SI ye AF “Sp ppl 2) >= YE —? 
fied pro A ysl aS dS Js f.o3, 10 sly le pe aS bal 
€ oSee CAT as 554 U aS 53,5 Ja SS y— Sac Cols Le a af ll 
f pFolb we sra—ile 55 VIL ‘JS of Le aicty,k .—isy 


217. 


(“ae 






“ty —et pay S beg SO 


2. Songs of camelmen. 


Abruye kiimiainde usmi dar—injai niimimainum 
bogzir bewini charwadar—injaé nimimanum 
sirat sifide surkhit dar—inja nimiminum 
bogzir bobusi charwadar—injé nimimanum 
siniiye sifide dukmaidaér—inj& nimimanum 
bogzar bii miiyle charwadar—inja niimimanum 
distive kuchake hainidar—injAé nimimanum 
r begiraé chit widir—inja nimiminum 
five kuchake hainadar—inji namimanum 

w2ar war divi chirwidair—yak shawe miymian-um 
kuaak,siitide dowredar—yak shawe mihman-um 
bogzitr boruffi charwidir—yak shaw u ru miymin 

um.” . 





it, Porsian Lullabies, ete., J.A.8.B. 11, 1906, pp 
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€ pilered Lait - jlo asfo , tw fin 
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« wilere Lait - jlo Lin e,f (cl sino 
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‘ wileee a fs = plotayl > dja 75S 
€ wilewe ord fs - yIo Hyy9 5 Katee SS 
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218. U sarisar baizar—inji nimiminum 
luke sivive sar katir—inrjii niimiminum 
charkate? qors u puti dir—injii nimiminum 
whsat bikhari chirwidar—inja& nimimfinum ~ 
kafshive sauze pishnidir’—injii nimiminum 
wisat bikhara chirwid&ar—inji niimiminum... 


€ wilered Capit - se pe il el 
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3. Parody of literary poetry. 


219. Ba hiizadrun dade khelin dade ib 
lakepusht bucdii niizde padeshaih 
paidesha gufti ki un bashiid adas 
i vake guft& hambun-ii wu bas 
bit hiizarun dade khile dade zil 
lakepusht hurdin bit pishe wizil 
wizirak guf ki i kiylani-y-a' 

i vake gufta ziriyi Kermuni-y-i. 


frhadly oy 3 Sidy ct SY ‘sf, slog bs, slo Vb!,e & 
© yg et ple aff OS Ly! 6 poe 22 LT af a58F aloo 
‘rp Gr Rp SEU S593 So sg Hg 8 Gb © 
€ am! ile Sf Hy, ARES gS) pil feet ILS Lp! af iF Sry 


220. Di mine baghu da tarfe chaman 
bulbule bi jufte khu guf i sukhan 
mi zi ziminiye zimistu jistiivum 
del bi umide Khud&awand bistayum 
da dahfine bulbulak bu i sukhan 
bashiiqi chu dar rubud i dar dahan 
dar dahiine bishiika® guf bulbulak 
umerha kut&ih umida belan. 


© yt pl eth op he all Spee zh 3 WEL Y= 
fet ais Wylos dr<! 4 fet ais be Kile; 5 be 
€ pt 99 bys! 2947 2 we GA. fe wi! Sx SE otto » 
‘oi lea acl sis ley—ee ‘oS bb = af gab eo 53 


©. Dramatic pieces (shab-bazi)- 


221. Az kuji m niink ?—Az fisyam mium naink.—Kevlu 
mekshi n ?—Sina& nid&irum nini.—-Nune mukbn 

nana ?— Dandu nidarum niin’.—Aris’um miri nana? 
ry Tee diri farzind.— Zine melli niimishi ?— 
ale namishum—Walla bishi billA bishi kur’am 












— mishi.— Kare ki mol& muknii viklara dla mukna — 
; 2 bhicht kwur'’am > | 
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* po peered Me 5 — Spy) Coyls plaka! - ai Ls ne at Lease 
~ SIMO oO pS po gte AU Co yt AU, - ape ob 
= cert 52) 3 - ii Yo 1) VA Bikue Me at | ols 
osIS = Ce pte ot ay Co ety WL Co pty AU y - apne ob 
~ este seek yy - ihre Cgdly IE 22 aide | 2 af 
“esse p® oF poet AL pote awl, - apt ob 
‘ Aiswe GpmaslS Ip Gnd sito om gk af | olf 


Rattum dire khunii—diyum khanum junii—chash- 
munish garyun-i—guftum khinum jana—chiri 
chishmunit girvan-A ?—Guf ay mard Art nis di 
ambuni.—Mard raf gandum Kar miune imbuni— 
raf asyaye yak dinduni—guf Asyiye disyiwun.— 
Guf bale beluni ‘(—Guf 42 i gandum chan muz 
migiri chan shagirdinh ?’—Guf nusfive khaki 
nusfish paki har che mun shagirdan&.—Guf Khuda 
piyarat biyamurzi—chish bobrem wastayi khainum 
jana ?—Ambunik findakh tuy shini—raf Asviye du 
dindun&—guf asyaye isyawun.—Guf hale belina ?— 
Guf az i Gandume mu chandiash muz migiri chandiish 
shagirdind ?—Guf nusfiish kh&ki nusfiish paki har 
che mun shagirdunii —Guf dayus u kurum saq che 
bobrum wisteyi khinum jinai 7—Ambuni indaikh 
tu shuni—traf Asviye se diandunii—iirde Kar mesdle 
pimbeduni—Arte findikh ruy shunii—uma da bala 
khuna—di ki Abdurahman ba khinum jani— da 
baghale tange ham khabidi.—Guf mu igiir lakad 
muznum uni zitar mitapuna.—Uma wu nale kafshe 
Abdurahmane ba khanum jani war Kand—uma wu 
raf bi sbahre furukh dad bii mimiz.—Uma ba 
khuniish guf—arisak miildliit nibasha—chizake bi 
khiyalit nai bisha—amshaw falakit meshkinii—kifar 
ba halit nerisé. 


we F Gite - ale gil pao - ale 50 oe 
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Raf da sare miydu—kudum miydu ?—hamu maydu— 


sabze miivydu—ki Hasu baqali dari—ki Husiyn 
biizzazi dara—ki Ahmad allafi daréa.—Diare khun& 
mu Baélakhiibun-&i—kilir mikhi tu aiywun-4—isme 
ninim Zarifshun-i—isme bijiyvuam Khanum jan-a. 


My - Wlowe Le - Var aloe = wine yo 3° =) 
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Raftum khuniiye nuri'—kudum nuri—hamu nuri,— 






Arak Aawur nushidum— lahat dwur khabidum—jinda 
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225. Min tiiryiqiv-um miiyle ba Angur niidairuam—dirum 
hawaye kharbezi wu pul naidarum —Biriw khar- 
bez, biistun—zii dar darwaziy biistun—iz un 
jabilake maqbulake niwtazi bistun.—Wakhte ki 
waistun awur guf bad fis pasiish bede—pule mirA 
bastun—igair pule wanimiistuni—arak  niibu 
furush kuni—hizum niabi atiish kuni—dukhtar niibi 
ki war diri—bugzari mAchiish' kuni. 
By) vo!s* ale - polos gpl as, lec | ists’ we 
ol 5! = QE 5h 99 b= WES Bp ay - pI sz 
os =F 3y67 silis af (35, - Ues 6 3 yade Shale 
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~ cgl> pp AF op Fido - OS CUT ops pepe - Ghyyty 0543 
fo Keele Ibh 


D. Story in prose and popular quatrains. 


The story of Arif or Aruf (;le ) a hero, who falls in love 
with a king’s daughter. The quatrains chiefly embody the 
dialogues between Aruf and the princess. Or Aruf addresses in 
them his horse : 


226. Aruf Aruf bia chi kiir Amiidié-y-i 
teshnii shedii-y-i ya ba shikar &midii-y-i 7 
Na teshna shedii-y-um nii ba shikiair Amiidai-y-um 
fishik shidii-y-um didiini yar Amiidi-y-um. | 
CST KR a lL Boe alti SGaed WW aye ay Sie Gi 


he 
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228. Half aspe saman yAlit binizum 
biiriive gpiirdanat touge biisizam 
aigiir tonuqa para riiwi 
khudum usta ruwum iz now biasiizum, 


229. Halii aspe saman yulehar yulghar 
lujumat nukri wu tange tu bulehar 
nimaze shum miira ba yar riisini 
tu jaw beshki mu bus fiz lawe yir. 


‘jab 3 SiG 5 3,55 alan) «dew Aes) Shee a! Me 
Se! eet ere ee Fey nh & lye ple GL) 


230. Arif ki tu-y-i Arif junum ki tu-y-i 
shiw Aamadii-y-i mu chi danum ki tu-y-i. 
6 FAS pid pe we fonel OS * sis} af pile Gye (5,5 af GL 


“4 


231. Giir marg niidehiid Khudayi khud bugzirum 
panj ruze digar zi pam band bir darum 
imshiiw ki haw& mesdle chishmune man-i 
firda ki shiiwiid shih be farmune man-i. 

| (amshiiw ki haw’ mesale chashmune man-i 
er fiirdéi ki shiiwiid rukhsate shaihe man-&). '! 
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233. Arif Arif ki pial nush niiku 
az kirdi gunive khu fiirdmush niiku 
khu dani ki dushmaniat bisyir-ii 
da siyi fil khawe khargush niiku.'! 


oS Apel 2,5 sLif x55 5! Fo cep ally af Gye wk 
oS Ose ole Use LL. wp fe! shy Since af ils a5 


Ee. Topical songs. 


234. <A topical song dealing with the hardships of the famine 
of 1897, said to have been composed by a Sabzawari woman : 
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P.S.—I have to acknowl my gratitude to Mrs. C. de 
Beauvoir Stocks and Major T. H. Bishop for their 
my English in this paper. 


CALCUTTA, 
The 6th March, 1926, é 
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ARTICLE No. 223 


A European parallel to the Durgapuja,. 
[A lecture delivered to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. } 


By Sten Konow. 


In a learned paper in the Journal Asiatique the famous 
French scholar, Professor Sylvain Lévi, has discussed the question 
of pre-Aryan and pre-Dravidian elements in Indian civiliza- 
tion. He has tried to show that a series of Indian local names 
are formed according to principles which are foreign to Aryan 
and Dravidian languages, but which are well known from various 
tongues belonging to what Pater Schmidt has called the Austric 
family of speech. In previous papers he has further drawn our 
attention to several facts which point to the conclusion that, 
In a remote past, there existed a wide-spread civilization com- 
prising not only India but also the continents and islands bor- 
dering on the seas round India’s coasts. And to all appearances 
the so-called Kolarian tribes are the last remnants of the Indian 
population which shared in that ancient civilization. 

M. Lévy's view is not absolutely new. Similar opinions 
have been held by other scholars as well, but to him belongs the 
honour of having laid a solid foundation for further research, 
and his paper cannot fail to essentially further our understand- 
ing of ancient Indian history, and to lead to a clearer concep- 
tion of numerous questions connected with India’s development 
through the ages. 

It is a well-known fact that the ancient Aryan conquerors 
of India had to fight tribes and nations, which bad long ago 
developed a not inconsiderable civilization. In a paper on the 
Aryan gods of the Mitani people in the Publications of the 
Indian Institute of the Norwegian University I have attempted 
to show cause for assuming that some of these tribes must have 
been of Kolarian stock. And in the first part of the third 
volume of the Linguistic Survéy of India I have drawn attention 
to certain linguistic features, which seem to make it likely that 
Kolarian tribes were once settled over a vast area in Northern 
India. The existence of the Kurku tribe in the heart of India 
seems to point to the conclusion that peoples of a similar 
descendancy have occupied a large renter stat AB the central 

arts of the country, and probably also in the Dekhan. If such 
bs the case, this state of things cannot but influence our concep- 
tion of numerous important questions. I may mention such an 
important field of research as Indian folk-lore. It should be 
remembered that the various recensions of the Pancatantra and 
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also the Brhatkathaé are in Indian tradition referred to the 

Dekhan, to DaksinAipatha, and if the ancient population there 
was of Kolarian extraction, we should naturally expect to find a 
Rolarian element in ancient folk-tales. We should, to take an 
example, be inclined to think of the ancient pre-Aryan and pre- 
Dravidian peoples in such tales where sea-voyages to distant 
continents play a role, for that ancient population was, as 
shown by M. Sylvain Lévi, well acquainted with the sea. 

_ Other problems connected with the history of Indian civi- 
lization may also have to be examined from a similar point of 
view : Indian art, Indian philosophy, and Indian religions. I 
shall not make any attempt at entering into details. I shall 
only remind you of the fact that the later development of reli- 
gious thought in India has usually been considered to be the 
result of numerous cross-currents, some of the strongest of 
which seem to take their rise with non-Aryan peoples. 

More especially there is one deity which has usually been 
thought to be of un-Aryan origin, the consort of Siva, the 
goddess with the many names and the many faces. Nor can 
there be any doubt that more than one ancient deity has 
contributed to the complex of ideas brought together under the 
head of Kali, Uma, Vindhyavasint or whatever name is used 
to denote the terrible and mighty goddess, and that several of 
them are of un-Aryan or pre-Aryan origin. 

It would, however, be a mistake to think that there are no 
ancient Aryan conceptions in the physiognomy of Siva’s consort. 
And what I want to do to-night is to draw your attention to 
some peculiar features which, in my opinion, show that we can, 
in KAli and Kali’s worship, find some traces which point to the 
existence of an old, not only Aryan, but Indo-BKuropean goddess, 
whose worship is continued in an unbroken line in the Durga- 
puja of the present day. In other words: Kali is in her origin 
also an Indo-European deity, with numerous foreign accretions, 
it is true, but also with distinct features which take us back to 
the times when the Indian and European tribes were one people, 
with a common language and common religious conceptions. 

There was a time when the learned world was inclined to 
explain almost every feature in Indian religion as an inheritance 
from Indo-European times. At the present day, no scholar is 
apparently prepared to hold such views. On the contrary, 
there is a strong tendency to minimize the Indo-European ele- 
ment, and this tendency will certainly be strengthened through 
the facts so ably discussed by M. Lévy. It is possible that the 
pre-Aryan theory may be carried too far, as was formerly the 
case with the Indo-European one. I therefore think that it may 
be useful to utter a wordof warning, We must never forget that 
incipal promoters of civilization in India, 
ribution was never overshadowed, however 
borrowed from the old inhabitants. 
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The Indo-European theory was chiefly derived from literary 
sources, and in the first place based on the Vedas Everything 
which was found in the Rgveda was thought to be an inheri- 
tance from the Indo-European period. We do not think so any 
more. On the other hand, we have to reckon with the possibi- 
lity that more than one modern conception or popular cult of the 
India of to-day may have its roots in Indo-European civilization. 
And, as 1 have already stated, I think that such is. to some 
extent, the case with the worship of KA&ll. 

In order to show how [ have arrived at this result, I shall 
have to ask you to accompany me far away from India, to 
Northern Europe, to my own home. 

In his well-known Germania Tacitus writes in ch. 40 about 
seven Germanic tribes: Reudigni, Aviones, Anglii, Varini, 
Eudoses, Suardones and Nuithones, and says : 

* There is nothing else to be remarked about these individu- 
ally than that they all worship Nerthus, ¢.c., Mother Earth 
(ferram matrem), and believe that she takes a hand in human 
matters and mixes with people (invehi populis). There is on 
an island in the sea or sacred grove (casfum nemus), and within 
that a consecrated carriage covered with a cloth. The priest 
alone may touch it. He understands when the goddess is 
present in her retreat (penetrali), and with great veneration he 
accompanies her, when she drives out drawn by cows. Then 
follow merry days and feasts at all places which she deigns to 
visit. They do not begin war, they do not take up weapons, 
all iron is shut up (clausum omne ferrum). Peace and quiet are 
the only things which they care about, until the same priest 
takes the goddess back to the temple, when he understands that 
she has got enough of the company of mortal beings. Then 
the carriage and the cloth and, if you will believe it, the goddess 
herself are abluted in a hidden lake. Slaves are in charge, and 
they are drowned in the same lake. Hence the vague terror and 
the pious ignorance as to what it may be that can only be seen 
by people who must die.”’ | 

That is about all what we know about the Germanic wor- 
ship of Nerthus. In Norway there are some local names contain- 
ing the base Njord, the Norwegian form of Nerthus, and we can 
see that a sacred lake on an island has played a réle in the wor- 
ship of Njord, who has in Norway become a male deity. It has, 
moreover , long been recognized that we have the same ancient 
cult before us in the worship of Frey, whose image in Upsala 
in Sweden was provided with a huge linga (cum ingenti priano), 
And attention has been drawn to the fact that we are, in both 
cases, faced with a divine couple. Nerthus has her priest, who 
has been explained as her husband, and Frey has his priestess, 
who is said to be his wife. : 

What we have before us is evidently a kind of ratha-yatra, 


connected with feasting and merry-making and concluded by a 
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ceremonial bath, the image or symbol of the deity being im- 
mersed in sacred water. From the attribute of Frey, the linia 
or phallos, we may further draw the conclusion that we have, 
in reahty, to do with rites of fertility, wherefore Nerthus has been 
explained as an old goddess of fertility or some sort of chthonic 
divinity, and some popular ceremonies and festivals in Germa- 
mic countries have been thought to be reminiscences of her 
worship. 

The name Nerthus itself is not connected with such rites, 
and, on the whole, it does not seem to have been much used. 

Nor has it been possible to find a satisfactory etymological 
explanation of the word. It has been compared with Greek 
wéprepos, nether, which is also used about the dead and the nether 
world, but here fero is a suffix and the base is ner, while in Ner- 
thus the base seems to be nert. Other scholars have therefore 
tried to connect Nerthus with Lrish nert, force, power, might ; 
Kymric nerth, fortitudo, viz., valentia, robur. Nerthus would 
accordingly mean power, divine power, and further, the power- 
ful one. 

I do not think that this explanation is satisfactory.  Ivish 
nert is an o-base, formed from the same theme which is found 
in Sanskrit mr, a man, narya, strong, heroic. Nerthus, on the 
other hand, is an u-base, and even if we consider (iu as the suffix, 
it is a little difficult to imagine how the name of a female deity 
should be directly derived from a base meaning ** man.” 

If we further bear in mind that the name Nerthus itself 
seems to be extremely rarely used, we become inclined to agree 
with the Swedish scholar, Joran Sahlgren,.' who thinks that 
Nerthus was not the proper name of the goddess at all, but only 
a metaphoric designation. The real name was, he thinks, tabu, 
it could not be uttered, and therefore Nerthus, “* the strong one,” 
was used instead, in order to indicate the mighty one. Every 
student of Indian religion is conversant with this idea, that it 
is forbidden to pronounce the name of a deity. It is a feature 
which is well known. e.g., from the worship of Siva. The name 
is the key to the person bearing the name and to all the forces 
and faculties belonging to him, it is, so to say, an image, a picture, 
and as such essentially identical with the person pictured. It 1s, 
therefore, quite natural that it was considered to be a dangerous 
thing to namea mighty and terrible deity, because in doing so 
one might have to face its whole terror and wrath. But the 
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‘the howler,” and so forth. In hymns and invocations, there- 
fore, it was natural to use not a general name, but a desig- 
nation of the quality or force which was needed for the special 
purposes of the worshipper, and it is evident that the dangerous 
and frightful forces were rarely invoked. 

If we accept this view of the matter, we should have to 
look for an explanation of the name Nerthus in some feature 
which was displayed at the special form of worship which is 
connected with the goddess. And even if we abstract from the 
difficulty which I have already mentioned of explaining the 
name of a goddess froma word originally meaning ‘** man,” there 
is no indication to show that the idea of force and valour was 
connected with the festivals and merry-makings met with in 
Tacitus’ description. We simply hear about a procession and 
certain ceremonies in connection with tt. We should, therefore, 
not be surprised if the name Nerthus did not in reality denote 
anything else than the réle the deity plays at the procession. 

The formation of the word Nerthus is clear enough. The 
th as well as the corresponding spirantic d of the old Norse 
word shows that the sound following after r is derived from an 
Indo-European ¢. This ¢ does not seem to belong to the suffix, 
but to the base, which is accordingly nert, or, in Sanskrit nart. 
There is, from the point of view of phonology, no objection 
whatever to identifying this base with the well-known root nart, 
nrft. to dance, to act. This root itself is probably no primary 
root but a derived one, and it seems likely that it is formed 
from the same base which is found in the wordvwr,aman. There 
are several instances in the Rgveda where the base mri is used in 
connection with words derived from mr, so that we have the 
impression that the Kavis have intended to bring together the 
ideas covered by the two words. Thus, Indra is seen nrmnani 
nrtamanahk, dancing manly deeds. Now, it is a well-known fact 
that mr{does not simply mean “ to dance,”” but rather“ to act,” 
“ to represent through gestures,’ *‘ tomimic.” The Prakrit form 
of the base is nat, and from nat, is formed nata, an actor, 
nailaka,a play. The term na@taka is certainly old, older than 
the classical Indian drama, and borrowed from the art of the 
natas, the wandering dancers and players, who went about 
singing, dancing and acting, and we know that it was not only 
used in connection with the drama, but also with the most 
different attem at representing earthly and heavenly hap- 
penings through gestures and movements of the body and 
the various parts of the body, and even in connection with 
pictures illustra some event." When Indra is said to be 
nrmnani nrtamanah that does not, therefore, mean that he was 
actually dancing or singing, but that he was eeepc acting. 
The Kavi fancied that he could see him before his eyes as a nata. 


1 of. my book Das indische Drama, p. 27. 
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We know that the art of the nata is old in India. Hand- 
books teaching his craft were known to Panini and probably 
belong to Vedic times. But then we would naturally infer that 
the nata played a réle at the Vedic sacrifice. It might even be 
said that the whole yajfia was a nataka, an imitation, a represen- 
tation of eternal rfa, which was. so to say, reproduced and realized 
throngh the sacrifice, because the picture, the representation is, 
to the primitive mind, identical with the thing itself. ‘The priest 
or his assistant, who imitated. represented, some event which he 
wanted to take place. actually brought it into existence. The 
Vedic Aryan had certainly often enough seen such acting before 
his eyes, and when he fancied to see Indra himself performing his 
valorous deeds, he would sometimes picture him in the shape of 
the priest, the powerful expert, who was able to * act,”’ and thus 
to bring about the desired effect. Nymndni nrtamanah conse- 
quently means “ acting, i.e., performing manly deeds.” — 

The original meaning of mrt can very well have been ‘to act 
as a man, as a hero,”’ but very early it must have acquired the 
general sense of acting, representing, and the secondary mean- 
ing “‘ todance ” signified the pantomimic dance and not what a 
present-day European would call to dance. 

Now we have an old word derived from the base mprf, viz., 
nriu, fem. nytt, which is almost identical with Nerthus, the only 
difference being that Nerthus shows the guna form of the base, 
and consequently must be considered to have a more durative 
sense, while »rtu presents the weakest form. I think that the 
similarity between the two words is so striking that I do not 
hesitate to connect them. Nerthus is not the name of a deity 
but a designation of the image or symbol “acting” at the 
Nerthus procession, and in this connection it is worth while recall- 
ing the fact that the Unadivrtti gives the meaning * earth ” for 
the female nyt, just as Tacitus explains Nerthus as meaning 
Mother Earth. We are naturally led to think that we have 
before us traces of an old Indo-European deity, whose inherent 
power was manifested in Earth and who was worshipped by 
means of a pantomimic show. 

It seems to me that this explanation is so evident that it 
must have been made before by some comparative philologist, 
and I have consulted my learned friend, Professor E. Lidén, 
who has not, however, been able to trace any such etymology. 
T cannot, therefore, quote other scholars in support of my view 
and shall have to shoulder the responsibility myself. 

The words nrtu, nrta belong only to Vedic language. They 
seem to have had reference to an ancient ritual, for which there 
was little or no scope at the sacrifices to the t gods, who 
were viewed in the likeness of powerful kings and could, to some 
extent, act independenthy on the eternal forces and powers at 
work in the universe. ne words probably belonged rs me 
the more popular worship of the Aryans and to such rites v 
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aimed at making the earth bear fruit, the cloud give rain, and so 
forth. The base nrt itself and numerous derivatives have lived on 
in Indo-Aryan languages, and are also used in connection with 
symbolical acts belonging to religious rites. Thus the temple 
assistant who is possessed by the deity and utters prophetic 
words in Himalayan serpent worship is said to naena.! 

The ideas covered by the base nyt seem to have been especi- 
ally connected with one Indian god, withSiva. He is the maha- 
nata, natesvara, and he and his consort are the inventors of the 
pantomimic dances, which they themselves also act, perform. 
We would, therefore, naturally look to them and their worship 
in order to find Indian traces of the ceremonies connected with 
Nerthus in Germanic countries. 

Siva, or Rudra as he is usually named in the oldest times, 
does not play a prominent part in the sacrificial hymns of the 
Keveda. The other Vedas and the later religious literature of 
India, however, clearly indicate that his position was much 
more important than can be inferred from the occurrence of his 
name in the oldest Veda. His place was not so much in the sacrifice 
aiming at winning the favour of the heavenly gods as in the 
numerous magic ceremonies and in the orgiastic rites. He and 
his consort, Kali, Durga&, Gauri, etc., are masters of death. 
disease, ailments and horror, but they also grant life. health 
and progeny, and asthe /inga is the symbol of Siva, the yont is 
often considered as the emblem of Kali. 

The two are in reality representatives of one primeval force, 
they are one, and this unity is symbolically represented in the 
images of Ardhanfrisvara. And the philosophical theory, 
which teaches that God is without sex, without activity and 
without change, nevertheless holds that, in order to be realised 
and worshipped, he emerges from static transcendency as 4akti. 
This sakti becomes manifested in Kali, the great Mother, from 
whom the universe 1s evolved, but who also leads it back to 
the eternal reality in God, with whom she is one, after the entire 
Karma has been worn out. This theory is adduced in order to 
explain a complicated ritual, with magical and partly obscene 
ceremonies, aiming at producing fertility and the like, which 
is certainly much older and more primitive than the philosophi- 
cal theory. | ’ 

No wonder that Siva plays a much less prominent part in 
all such rites than Kali, his consort. She is, above all, the 
great Mother, of the same. kind as numerous chthonic deities 
and demons of fertility and vegetation which are met with all 
over the earth. And in my opinion she has. preserved more of 
the original features of such deities than similar figures else- 
where. For when for example Tacitus speaks of Mother Earth, 
terra mater, the original idea is not that the earth is a mother. In 





‘1 ef. Vogel, Acta Orientalia I, pp. 306 f. 
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that case it would be more natural to speak of mater terra. 
What is meant is that the mother, t.e., the apparently abstract 
idea of motherhood, of fertility and generation manifests itself 
in Karth. And such is in reality the fundamental conception in 
ancient India, and it is no doubt an inheritance from the Indo- 
European period. In the Indo-European languages abstract 
ideas were not simply the products of analysing thought, but 
rather self-existing entities, forces, powers, with their own inde- 
pendent life and activity. They belonged to the universe just as 
much as man, the animals, the trees, and so forth. It is therefore 
the same force, the same Sakti, which causes women to bear chil- 
dren and the earth to bear fruit. It is a kind of fluid which comes 
into action wherever fertility is manifested. KaAalitis therefore also 
Mother Earth, and in the famous hymn bande mataram she is the 
motherland, but Earth isonly one among the numerous manifes- 
tations of the almighty mother, and she is also present, as 
maintained by Raimakrsna, in every woman. 

[ therefore think that we shall have to turn to Kall, if we 
want to look for Indian traces of the ancient worship which 
Tacitus mentions in connection with Nerthus. And we shall 
not look in vain. 

The Durgapija is too well known to you to make it neces- 
sary to go into details. I shall only remind you of some few 
features. 

In autumn, when the new vear sets in about the autumnal 
equinox, Kali is worshipped all over India, and in such worship 

“images of Siva and especially of Kali play a considerable part.’ 
We learn from comparatively ancient sources that the first ten 
days of Aévina are taken up with Kali festivals. To begin with 
there are several preparatory ceremonies, and only in the even- 
ing of the sixth day the goddess is awakened and the image 
is consecrated. On the seventh day several ceremonies are 
performed in the house, and a stanza in the Kalikipurina 
informs us of the fact that the worship is directed to Kali in 
her manifestation as Earth. Then follow, during the two ensu- 
ing days, lustrations, sacrifices, singing, music and pantomimic 

ormances. On the tenth day the image is carried or driven 
out with great festivity and merry-making, singing, dancing. 
and mimicking. And at last the image is immersed in water. 

Similar ceremonies are described by Tod in his account of 
Udaipur.* Images of Gauri and Siva are made from earth. Then 
follow several indoor ceremonies which are only known to the 
initiated, and during these days everybody talks about the 
impending festival. At last guns are fired, and everybody 

knows that the goddess is on her way down to the lake. The 
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whole town is astir, the king at the head, and from the palace 
and down to the lake every available space is occupied. At laat 
the procession is seen, the image being richly adorned and 
surrounded by singing women. The king and the chiefs rise 
from their seats, and when the goddess has at last been placed at 
the shore, they go out into boats. The women encircle the 
image and dance round it in certain pas, beating time with their 
hands, and singing hymns to the goddess of abundance. This 
goes on for hours, and during this time the goddess is supposed 
to bathe. No man is allowed into the circle. He who would try 
was, according to Tod, formerly punished with death. And in 
the end the image is taken out of the water and brought back to 
the palace. 

Several of these features remind us of the picture drawn by 
Tacitus. There are traces of a divine couple, or perhaps of a 
deity which comprised the male as well as the female element. 
The goddess is sometimes stated to represent Earth, and 
when she is carried out, there are all sorts of fun and merry- 
making. Her image is bathed in the lake, and this ceremony t« 
tabu in so far as the man who happens to see it must die, etc. 

If we add that the name Nerthus seems to be formed from 
a base which is of frequent occurrence in connection with Siva 
and his consort, it seems to me to be necessary to infer that 
the worship of Nerthus on the one hand and that of Kali 
on the other are derived from one and the same source, which 
must have taken its rise in the Indo-European period. The 
goddess Kali has, no doubt, in the course of time, assimilated 
many local deities, partly of nmon-Aryan origin, but she still 
retains traces of being an Indo-European goddess, who was, 
to all appearances, thought to manifest herself in her quality 
as the life-giving mother, in Earth, and who was worshipped 
with processions and ceremonial baths. She stood for the idea 
of motherhood, for the eternal force which produces progeny, 
trees, plants, and crops, the ideal fertility and generation, and 
she was coupled with a male duplicate. 

We have no means for finding out the old name of this 
primeval goddess. Nerthus is no proper name, and the various 
Indian designations are certainly of later origin. It is not 
even probable that she had a name Indo-European worship 
was not chiefly directed towards real gods, in the usual sense 
of the word, but towards eternal forces and potencies, and the 
potency of generation and fertility is exactly such a divine 

wer. The conception of them has been modified by the 
rent Indo-European nations, and they have often been 
viewed under the image of personal gods. But behind these 
ds we can usually still discover the primeval force, and there- 

| the names and designations may change, not only from 
people to people, but even within the same nation, but it is 
still possi to compare the new branches of the old tree 
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and see their origin from the same root. Just as the English 
word god, which is identical with Sanskrit Autam, Greek yurdv 
and originally denotes the libation and the mysterious powers 
brought into action through it, gradually has assumed the sense 
of a divine person ruling over and regulating the eternal forces, 
in the same way the idea of motherhood and fertility which was 
worshipped by the primeval Indo-Europeans, has been deve- 
loped into more or less personal coddesses, whose worship has 
survived till the present day. But we can still feel the original 
conception in designations such as Kali Mata. 

iif my view is right, it is of some importance for our 
attitude towards the problems of Aryan and Indo-European 
religious history. The attempt at reconstructing the religious 
belief of our ancestors from the most ancient literary sources 
has failed. And it was bound to fail, because the sacred writings 
of the various religions do not give us a full picture of 
religious belief. They are more or less concerned with public 
worship, and they are mixed up with ideas and conceptions 
which have been gradually developed in the course of the 
history of the different peoples, and enriched and overlaid by 
poetical fiction, by tales and traditions. The trend of the 
deepest religious feeling is more easily apprehended in the daily 
ceremonies of the individual, or in such rites which aim at 
instigating and utilizing the primeval forees of the nniverse. 
Such rites and ceremonies are inherited from generation to 
generation, and in spite of numerous changes and accretions they 
preserve the connection with primeval belief. They must 
therefore be considered and utilized, with the utmost care and 
caution, if we can hope to reconstruct the conceptions of our 
Indo-European ancestors. There are numerous pitfalls on 
our way, but that is no reason for despairing of the final result. 
Our position is much safer than in the days of Max Miiller 
and his school. We have a wider range, much more numerous 
facts and indications than the old school. We do not only 
work with literary sources, but draw our inferences just as 
much or even more from the huge treasury of popular beliets 
and customs, and some day we shall, no doubt, be able to 
draw a much fuller picture than to-day. We shall be able to 
understand the deeper meaning of many a custom, many a 
ceremony, which we must to-day be content to register. And we 
shall probably find that primeval ideas and even formulas may 
still survive in what appears to be comparatively modern. Such 
is perhaps the case with the solemn invocation at the conclusion 
of the bathing of the Kéali-image at the autumnal festival: O 
divine Durgé, mother of the world, go to thy place after 
having been worshipped. When the year 18 at an end, thou 
must return to us: Dive into the water, © goddess, terrible, 
incomparable, resplendent ; T have placed thee into the water 
- for the increase of my progeny, my life and my wealth, 
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PREFACE. 


Very little authentic information can be gathered from 
the literature that is extant on Sikhim and its original 
inhabitants, especially with regard to the folk-lore, religion, 
customs, or indeed regarding any other race in the Hima- 
layas. The present work is the result of research on these 
particular lines of Lap-cha life. It was undertaken with the 
intention of getting more exact information, and the materials 
which are here published were collected in Sikhim itself 
during the greater part of 1925. Although it would be 
impossible to expect an exhaustive study of these subjects, 
even after long years of residence in the country, it may be 
safely said that the present paper presents a correct idea of 
Lap-cha characteristics, while it is hoped it also gives an 
accurate account of their folk-lore. 

Many obstacles stand in the way of an anthropologist, 
who undertakes the study of a small and scattered tribe like 
that of the Lap-chas. They possess no indigenous literature, 
and but few educated men, The greatest difficulty is the 
language, which would require several years of preparatory 
study to acquire sufficient flnmency in the Lap-cha idiom 
required, in order, not only to follow the conversation, but 
also to be able to write down the tales when they were 
dictated by these people, the Hong-folk. Therefore. if no 
specialization on this particular race be undertaken, the 
student must rely on the services of an interpreter. 

These are not easily procurable, especially among the 
Lap-cha, and although on the whole an accurate translation is 
given by them which is quite sufficient for the purpose of anthro- 
pological research work, it would be beyond their ability to trans- 
mit ‘‘ rhythm” correctly, to give the stylistical peculiarities 
of the original diction or to use antiquated expressions, etc. 

This leads to another difficult question on which the 
student has to make a decision. The English which is spoken 
all over India, and which interpreters use, harmonizes 
little with the primeval matters discussed in these tales, or 
with their primitive psychology. It seems however, that it 
would be wrong to attempt to introduce quite arbitranly 
some antiquated expressions. ‘There are a great number of 
examples showing how unsuccessful this can be, unless it is 
in the hands of a really talented writer or poet. And in 
order to avoid this evident note of artificiality, the present 
tales have been left as far as possible in the form they were 
heard from the interpreters, except for the necessary correc- 
tion in diction. 
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- _ 4 comparative study of Lap-cha folk-lore with a defini- 
tion of its real position in regard to its chief cause of 
influence, etc., is still not possible. The folk-lore of almost 
all the neighbours, even including the Tibetans, the most 
important among them, is completely unknown. This circum- 
stance is of still greater importance when we consider that 
the Lap-cha is living much intermixed with the people of 
Nepal, Northern Bengal, Bhutan, etc., and is naturally much 
exposed to their influence, which is considerable when it is 
remembered that these people belong to a state of much 
higher culture than the Rong-folk. 

The books to which references have been given are 
chiefly those dealing with information in all its branches, and 
are therefore, of an encyclopedical nature. These will give 
guidance to a student in bibliographical matters. They are 
Hastings’ “* kncyclopadia of Religion,” J. Frazer's ‘‘ Folk- 
lore in the Old Testament,” and a few others, such as Guber- 
natis's “* Zoological Mythology,” etc. 

I shall feel very glad if this small contribution will be of 
any use to those interested in anthropological research work, 
and especially should some student think it worth while 
continuing a study of the Lap-cha and other Himalayan 
peoples. 

In conclusion, I have to express my thanks to Major 
F.M. Railey, the Political Officer in Gangtok, for his great 
belp and kindness, and to Mr. W. Ivanow for his valuable 
suggestions concerning the technique of this paper. Also to 
Paul Babu who organized my first tour, and to Dora Guest, the 
wife of the lama Ate in Tumun, who was with me for seven 
months, and to all the numerous Lap-cha kazzs, mandats, 
lamas, compounders and peasants who assisted me in my 
work, and who made my visits to Sikhim so enjoyable. 


DARJEELING, BENGAL: _ C. nE B. 8. 
March, 1926. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


l. A BRIEF NOTE ON THE GEOGRAPHY AND History 
oF SIKHIM. 


Just a concise account will be given first of all denoting 
the general position with the natural boundaries of Sikhim. 
This small State is under British protection, and lies on the 
North of Bengal in the East Himalayas. It is bounded on the 
West by Nepal, on the North and East by Tibet, with a small 
part of the South-East end touching Bhutan. A clear expla- 
nation of both the physical features and of the events of the 
country are given in the Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XXTT, 
New Edition (Oxford, 1908) from which work the following 
quotation was obtained (p. 365) :— 

“The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs east and 
west, forms the boundary between Sikhim and Tibet. The 
Singalila and Chola ranges, which run southwards from the 
main chain, separate Sikhim from Nepal on the west. and 
from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. From the eastern flank 
of the Singalila range rise the great snow peaks of Kinchin- 
junga (28,146 feet). It throws out a second spur termuinat- 
ing at Tendong. The Chola range which is much loftier than 
that of Singalila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya 
mountain; it is pierced by several passes, the most frequented 
of which are the Tangkar La (16,000 feet), Natu La (14,200 
feet), and Jelep La (14,390). Over the last named comes 
practically the whole trade between Bengal and Tibet. 
From the north-west face of the Dongkya mountain an 
immense spur takes off, and runs first west and then south- 
west to Kinchinjunga, forming the watershed of all the remote 
sources of the Tista river. These basins have a southward 
slope, being broad at the top where they leave the watershed, 
and gradually contracting like a fan from its rim to its handle, 
in the Tista valley near Pashok. The rivers are very rapid, 
and generally run in deep ravines, the ascent from the bank for 
the first few hundred feet being almost precipitous.” ’ 

Tt will be noticed that a great many of these mountams 
and rivers are mentioned in the Lap-cha mythology, and 
appear in the Creation myths, whilst they are also spoken of 
in numerous folk tales (see tales, Nos. I, Il, 111, V, V1, VU, 
XXXI, etc.). | 

- The Lap-cha or Rong-folk, being but a small tribe, and 
having only a very primitive state of civilization, do not 
written records. Allusion some day may possibly be 

ound in connection with them in Chinese ann oer in some 
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Tibetan legends, but so far, they remain unstudied. Refer- 
pr a regarding Sikhim do not appear earlier than roughly— 
“0 years ago. The following is another quotation from the 


amen et Gazetleer of India (p. 367) giving some of the historical 
events :—_ , 


“ Sikhim was known to early European travellers, such as 
Horace della Penna, and Samuel van de Putte, under the name 
Bramashon, while Bogle called it Demojong. Local tradition 
asserts that the ancestors of the Rajas of Sikhim originally came 
from the neighbourhood of Lhasa in Tibet. About the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the head of the family was named 
Puntso Namgyal: and to him repaired three Tibetan monks, 
professors of the Nyingmapa (or ‘red cap” sect of Bud- 
dhism), who were disgusted at the predominance of the Gelukpa 
sect in Tibet. These lamas, according to Mr. Edgar's Re- 
port, succeeded in converting the Lepchas of Sikhim to their 
own faith, and in making Puntso Namgyal Raja of the 
country. The avatars of two of these lamas are now the 
heads, respectively, of the two great monasteries of 
Pemiongchi and Tassiding (p. 368). In 1788 the Gurkhas 
invaded Sikhim in the governorship of the Morang, and only 
retired in 1789, on the Tibetan government ceding to them a 
piece of territory at the head of the Koti pass. But in 1792, 
on a second invasion of Tibetan territory by the Gurkhas, an 
immense Chinese army advanced to the support of the 
Tibetans, defeated the Gurkhas, and dictated terms to them 
almost at the gates of Katmandu. 

On the breaking out of the Nepal war in 1814, Major Latter 
at the head of a British foree occupied the Morang, and 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikhim who gladly seized 
the opportunity of revenging himself on the Gurkhas. At 
the close of the war in 1816, the Raja was rewarded by a con- 
siderable accession of territory which had been ceded to the 


‘tory obscure, — 
and it was only when these four had died, their places were 
taken by treasurers, secretaries, and headmen. At the 
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village in the Lap-cha reserve, the first Lap-cha chief was of 
divine origin; and Tikung-tek was the sixth in direct descent. 
He performed the duties of a Bong-thing, his wife Nikong-gna!- 
being a Mun.* During the life-time of Je-khyé-bumen or 
Ket-boomse, who was an influential Tibetan, he lived at Nam- 
phyn, daily working at Ringchum. One day, Je-khyé-bumen 
passing through Sikhim on his way south, sought Tikung-tek, 
and praving to him, asked for the gift of children. Swearing 
eternal amity, Tikung-tek promised him three. After they 
were born, Je-khy¢-bumen returned to give thanks to Tikung- 
tek. At Karbi, near Gangtok, nine stones were erected to mark 
the place where they held their covenant.* A China- 
man was decapitated, and an oath was sworn over his blood, 
that the Tibetans and the Lap-cha should never fight, and that 
Je-khyé-bumen’s second son, Mi-tpon-rab, the ‘leader of men’ 
would be the head of the family of the future Sikhim rulers. 
The alliance is said to have been formed chiefly because Je- 
khyé-bumen had the conversion of the Rong-folk to Buddhism 
in prospect. 

On the fifteenth day of the ninth month (by the Tibetan 
calendar) the Lap-cha worship at Karbi, offering chi, the national 
drink, rice (zo), Indian corn (ta-fa), fish (gnu), birds (fo), sugar- 
cane (mut pa-am), and flowers (rip). These offerings are placed 
on plantain leaves (Lur-dong nyom) resting on a bamboo carpet 
in nt of the altar to the north of the nine stones facing the 
Himalaya Mountains. They are the representation of the Lap- 
cha crops, and it is believed this ceremony will entail good 
harvests, and bring plentiful hunting and fishing. This service 
is held by all the Rong-folk, whether they go to Karbi or not. 
Even the present Maharaja, H.H. Sir Tashi Namgyal, holds 
the service outside his palace at Gangtok, he being a descen- 
dant of De-jong.Gyalpe or Chogel-Penche-Namgyal.* 

The Sikhim Maharajas are therefore Tibetan, and though 
the early kings in that country are said to have come of an 
Indian origin, no real history of Tibet was written previous to 
the seventh century. The first Sikhim Raja, Puntso Namgyal 
is descended from Zhal-nga-guru-Tasche, whose son Jekhyé- 
bumen was the man who consulted Grandfather Tikungtek 
and who, with his wife Nikong-gnal, are the first two ancestors 
the Lap-cha claim as their forefathers.‘ 

Some of the Maharajas’ wives, Maharanis, as they are 
termed, have been Lap-cha. Deba-sam-serpa, a Lap-cha, 
from ea Be Ne in the N.W. was the second wife of Tensung 
Namgyal, whilst the young nun whom Gyurme Namgyal, the 
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1 See note 7 to Folk-lore, lL. 

2 Called Long-chok, i.o. the Standing Stones. 

% See note 4 to Creation Myths, IV. | | : 

* Genealogical Tree showing descent of the Sikhim Maharajas :— 
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fourth Sikhim Raja, married, belonged to the Tak-chungtar 
family at Sing-Jyang near Dubde. 

Tikung-tek and Nikung-gnal are said to be still living in 
the Yahaun valley which lies under the slopes of the Kong-chin- 
chu. The Lap-cha believes that were everything destroyed by 
another flood, these two would only have to be visited in order 
to create all in the world again. 

Though the Lap-cha is very loyal, 1 have heard him say, 
“we Rong-folk have no ruler as the Maharaja in Gangtok is in 
reality a Tibetan.” . 


2. THe Lar-cHa on RoONG-FOLK, THEIR ETHNICAL TYPE 
AND LANGUAGE. 

An anthropological study of the Lap-cha! tribe has 
never been undertaken. In this respect few of the Hima- 
layan tribes are known, and it is impossible to define the 
Lap-cha’s original home, or to give his. relation with his 
neighbours. The /Jmperial Gazetteer contains more complete 
information on this subject than any other work, and this is 
contained in the following few lines: ‘“* The Lepchas claim 
to be the autochthones of Sikhim proper. ‘Their physical 
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Thel-nga-garo Tasche (a Tibetan) 
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| | (the first Silchim raja). 
Ra nek es see Gazetteor of Sikhim (Calcutta: 1894), 
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characteristics stamp them as being members of ‘the Mongo- 
lian race, while certain peculiarities of language and religion 
render it probable that the tribe is a very ancient colony 
from southern Tibet. (The language they speak belongs to 
the Tibeto-Burman family. To this also belong the languages 
of Bhotia, Limbu, Murmi, Mangar, Khambu and Newar.) ™ 

The Lap-cha has but a very limited literature, consisting 
almost entirely of translations from Tibetan religious books. 
The alphabet was invented in the seventeenth century, few 
people knowing it at the present time, the language not being 
taught in all the local schools. A grammar was written by 
General Mainwaring,’ but a proper definition of its affinity to 
other branches of the same order cannot be clearly established 
tall the local dialects have been investigated, and more is known 
about Himalayan philology, which is still at present, a matter 
of the future. 

Later, | hope to publish a paper giving an analysis of the 
head and height measurements of the various people whom 
I found in different parts of Sikhim, comparing the Lap-cha 
race with others. 


3s. A SUMMARY OF BOTH TOURS IN StKHIM. 
April 15th—June 3rd, 1925. First Tour. 
From Kaltmpong. 


April L5th ee : .. Kissisoum. 


April 16th—-18th ke .. Kasseon. 
April 19th-20th a6 ‘a .. Rhenock. 
April 21st a ae .. Pakyong. 
April 22nd—24th ‘ ee .. Gangtok. 
April 25th-26th 7 ms .. Dickhu. 
April 27th—-May 3rd .. =r .. Mangen. 
May 4th—6th ee “ .. Lang-dang. 


May 7th—9th Ling-them. 


May LOth—17th a. d .. Sindhik. 
May 18th-19th = = tt OO. 
May 20th ate id Sindhik. 
May 2lst-22nd = aie .. Dickhu. 
May 23rd A = .. Phodang. 
May 24th-25th se a .. Phensang 
May 26th ais re Kabi. 
May 27th-—30th a i. .. Gangtok, 
June Ist.. 3% 38 Pakyong. 
Juné 2nd es mK . Rhenock 
June 3rd e6 we .. Kalimpong 


17.2 Onn 


1 Mainwaring, A Grammar of the Rong (Lep-cha) language, Calcutta, 
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1876. 
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November Sth—December 16th. Second Tour. 
From Kalimpong. 
Nov. Oth 


Nov. l0th—I2th re ; -- Darjeeling. | 
Nov. 13th ee sé sa | 

Nov. 14th—-15th ‘ ea -» Namchi. 

Nov. 16th a -. Chakung. 

Nov. 17th-18th ni “a -. Rinchenpong. r 
Nov. 19th-20th “s * .. Pemiongchi. ‘ 
Nov. 21]st-23rd ae es -. Kewsing. Ne 
Nov. 24th es sre .. Temi, : 
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I. FOLK-LORE OF THE RONG-FOLKE. 


l. Tor MyTHOLOGY AND RELIGION OF THE RONG-FOLK AS 
REFLECTED IN THELEK TALES. 


Tibetan lamaism was introduced into Sikhim three centuries 
ago and is now regarded as the official religion. There have 
been many attempts to study this and to give a brief summary 
of its doctrine ; the render may be referred to the literature 
given below for information.’ It is difficult to determine the 
extent Buddhist influence has had on Lap-cha psychology, but 
it is clear that the pre-Buddhist religion is not entirely dead: a 
collection of tales, like those at hand, give sufficient evidence to 
this effect. 

The most difficult task is to separate the pure Lap-cha 
beliefs from the **loan-myths."" In this country, not only Tibet- 
an Buddhist ideas are disseminated, but with them probably 
the motives of Tibetan folk-lore have also spread, To these 
must be added the natural borrowings of tales from the peoples 
of Bhutan and Nepal, with whom the Lap-chas have now much 
mixed. Perhaps some of the ideas were imported from India, 
directly or indirectly, and of late, Christian missionaries even 
can be ranked among the contributors. A clear idea of what 
can be called the original Lap-cha religion will probably be only 
possible when an exhaustive study of all the tales and customs 
of the different races inhabiting this corner of the Himalayas is 
taken, including the Rong-folks, immediate neighbours. Till 
this is done, the only camo way to deal with the Lap-cha 
tales is to treat them as being entirely original—with the excep- 
tion of those that bear obvious traces of Buddhist or foreign 
influence. | 

In these stories, one can trace two distinct phases of Lap- 
cha mentality. What probably belongs to an earlier period, or 


~ to some species of more primitive culture absorbed by the Lap- 
| cha, is the atmosphere of animistic beliefs. Humans occupy 
( here only a secondary position, and the animals, insects, and 
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plants receive the whole attention of the narrator. The second 
phase belongs to a culture of a much more advanced group, and 
deals chiefly with heroes and demons, Both elements are pro- 
minent, and it would be untair to treat the more primitive ideas 
as being merely the incidental survivals of an earlier state of 
Lap-cha mentality. 

l. The cosmogony, as gathered from the creation myths 
and heroic tales, appears to be simple. The earth, like an 
earthen pot, floats on a space of infinite water (V1), or is sup- 
ported by a tortoise (LV). Geneath the water there is a region 
of fire, and under that there is a world of wind. in which the 
spirit of the earthquake lives (I, i). The process of creation is 
not detailed. and apparently Lap-cha psychology takes more 
interest in the creation of plants, animals, and spirits than in 
the origin of the universe. 

There is no explicit mention of the world under the earth 
being associated with the Hell of Christianity; this latter idea 
seems to be absent, and demons settle on the earth. A-nok 
(XXIV, 12) is mentioned but its meaning is not clear. 

The sky receives much more attention. We have the story 
of its gradual adornment by clouds (1, 10). Originally there 
were two suns (IX, i: XXVI, 4), but one of them was killed 
by a toad (1X, 3).? 

Above the sky there is the Rum-lyang, the country of the 
Gods, the ancestral spirits, etc., who are known as the Rum 
(lyang means country). In this Olympus or Walhalla (not a 
Paradise in the Christian sense), life is experienced in the usual 
way : there are familics of kings amongst others, many animals, 
and there is plenty of rivalry, envy and treachery (cf. the 
story of Ati-azyak, XXV1). The Rum do not seem to be fond of 
staying there eternally, the chance of being re-incarnated on the 
earth stirs up quite a lively competition among the brothers of 
Ali-azyak. The Rum often look down to the earth (V; XXVI, 
2. XXVIII, 2), ete. In order to be re-born on the earth one 
must die leaving the Rum country, (XXVI; XXVIII). The 


1 This motive is also found in the stories of other races, o.g. the 
Meiteis who tell of a slave, becoming exhausted through continual day 
and night work, and having no reat, kille one of the suns (Hastings 
Encyclopadia, vol. VIIT, p. 78). The Malays also believe there were three 
original suns—a husband with a wife and child (ibid.), one of which devours 
the othertwo. At Pemionchi, Gensay Potet explained that the sun and 
moon were regarded asa brother and sister (they are usually identified 
with the deities Takbo-thing and Nazong-gnyu), but there is some differ - 
ence of opinion as to which is the male or female; it appears however 
that it is to the sun that the feminine sex is usually attributed. Accord- 
ing to some tales heard at Darjecling and at Pemionchi there were origin- 
ally seven, or even eight suns and eight moons, and the water-frog 
(instead of the toad) shot all of them except one. At Namehi it was 
mentioned that the figure which is seen in the moon is a red-cherry tree, 
under which two orphan children are living, a boy and a girl. 
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hero descends either in the form of a hail-stone (V ; XXV1), 
which is swallowed by a woman and impregnates her, or some 
animal, in which case it is swallowed as a hail-stone by a female 
creature of the same species (X XVI, 2; MXVLIIT, 2). 

Strange is the belief that men and animals can fly up to 
the Kum country from the earth without dying (see: Alfi- 
azyak with his wives, XXVI, 13; his horse, XANVI, 13; and 
the squirrel, XX. 6). 

It is also interesting to note that there is the additional 
idea of an intermediate country that lies between the earth and 
the Rum-lyang (1, 12; XXVI,2; XXVIII, 1). [t is sometimes 
ealled Tiamtan, Sari-rung-dong-chen or Siri-nong-dong-chen. 
Most probably this simply refers to the idea of the outside world — 
bevond the insignificant limits of the Lap-cha geography. 

2. The conception of gods is vague, and apparently it had 
not attained maturity when it was superseded by Buddhism. As 
the cosmological myths are almost silent on this point, it is 
difficult to form any clear idea. Added to this, the original 
names have probably been forgotten; some of these are purely 
descriptive, like ‘ It-mo, “the ancient mother,’ others are of a 
Tibetan origin, the name Tashey-takbo-thing being the name 
which is applied to Padmasambhava, the apostle of Buddhism, 
and which in more modern circumstances is also upplied to the 
Christian God-Creator. 


it appears that there were five original deities : //-mo and 
her husband Pasandi'; their children Nazong-ngyu and 
Takbo-thing? and Tashey-thing the son of the former (VII, 1). 
In these creative power is attributed to the female deities, 
It-mo and Nazong-ngyu. Most probably these family relation- 
ships are simply the primitive expression of the conception 
of the deities’ ‘attributes" or ‘ aspects." The mother /f-:mo in 
her chthonic state is probably the same as Nazong-ngyu or 
Nikung-gnal in their aspect of the living force of vegetable or 
animal nature, or as a solar deity. 

The idea of the primeval * father’ is not clearly expressed, 
Here we probably have to deal with the idea of the ‘ruler’ of 
the world, whose duty it is to maintain the order of things after 
their creation. Nothing can be said about the nature of the 
Creator-father Pa-sand:; in one of his aspects, he is known 
under many different names; he may have been known as a 





1 The latter is only mentioned once (Il, 1), and as apparently there 
is much confusion between the functions of him and his son, Takbo-thing, 
it would be difficult to establish his real nature. 

2 In his different aspects, or per re-incarnations, he is also known 
as Tikong-tek, Foog-rong (VII, 1), Pudung-thing (V1) Sometimes he is 
r ed as the first man, or at least as the progenitor of the Lap-cha 
(V1). Most probably itis he and his wife N g-gnal who “Ar eke 
the * Grandfather’ and the *‘ Grandmother’ in the heroic tales (+ )- 
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lunar deity.' But the most popular form of the same male 
principle is Tashey-thing. 

This latter is often therianthropic, he appears as a fox 
(XXVI1), or as the husband of a she-boar (VIII), when he is 
probably represented in the same form: he is also represented 
as the husband of a partridge or a quail (VIL). These particular 
animals are used in the folk-lore of many netions as the 
impersonation of the corn-spirit.* But T'ashey-thing is con- 
nected more with animals than plants, probably on the account 
that hunting formerly was the chief source of subsistence among 
the Rong-folk. Itis he who establishes fish sacrifices (IV, 2; 
VIII, 4), those of a pig (VIII, 3), and those of fish and fruit 
during the sowing and harvest times (IV, 3), ete., which oh- 
viously have nothing to do with Buddhism as this latter has no 
blood-sacrifice. According to more modern heliefs, probably 
under Buddhist influence, J'ashey-thing has no father or mother 
and rises, like all Hindu gods from a flower. His idols are made 
of brass or copper, in the form of a man having a big body, and 
holding a stick in his left hand, his right hand being uplifted. 
He has a moustache and wears a pointed cap. The Lap-cha 
believes he is now flying over the snow mountains. 

One of the most noticeable points in this primitive religion 
is the conception of the Bong-thing, who might be called a 
shaman. a medicine man or an exorciser. He was, in the first 
place, believed to be the son of a goddess who was sent to 
relieve the humans from the tortures of the demons, and 
to be an intermediary between the tum and the humans (I, 11). 
Quite in agreement with animistic ideas, the Lap-chas make the 
Creator send a variety of plants and insects for this purpose. 
These are not satisfactory, and eventually the real Bong-thing 
descends from above, though it is not clear if he is in human 
form or not. The adventures of this Saviour are not 
a success also; he finds the Mung or evil spirits so numer- 
ous that they oceupy most of the trees and mountains ancl 
rocks, ete. (I, 1). And far from overpowering them, this 
representative of the deity has to beat a hasty retreat, and 
being caught by the demons has to agree to rather humiliating 
terms: he makes a covenant with these evil beings that they 
will leave the humans in peace as long as they are propitiated 
by blood-sacrifices (I, 12). . 
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1 Seo above, ome Piet aan ane , 
2 Cf. Golden Bo , vol. vu, . i | 
3 yeh a man ia ill, a Pon thing ia called who at once burns incense 
to know whether it is the Rum or the Mung who are troubling the sick 
counting his and throwing dice, he discovers 
the patient, and sacrifices. In the caso of a woman being 
? a woman who sings and who calle up the Hum. The 
of the illness indicates the form of sacrifice, sometimes it seems 
to propitiate the evil demon with « basket filled with 
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o. Memons.—This is all that need be said about the gods, 
but much more must be mentioned in connection with evil 
spirits. From their fantasy and psychology every race creates 
its supernatural beings, and it is remarkable to notice that the 
Indians and Tibetans between whom the Lap-cha lives, possess 
such an unrivalled and inexhaustible stock of demons, monsters, 
evil and vile spirits, witches, devils, etc., compared with whom 
the deities pale into insignificance. 

The same ‘ mother’ or ‘ mothers’ of the universe appear to 
he indefatigable in giving birth to spirits of illness, and mis- 
fortune,demons,etc. The heroic tales are filled with demoniacal 
beings, ogres, etc. The unhealthy jungles with dangerous 
animais, the frightening natural phenomena, etc., receive the 
attentions of a particular demon in every locality, each of whom 
it would be impossible to mention individually. Demons 
abound everywhere, the world in its original state seems to be 
fullofevil ‘There seems also to be no trace of the idea of the 
supremacy of the good, the forces of evil are kept in subordina- 


small bamboo stems containing rice, millet seeds, and grain. I! found one 
like this in the jungle near Tumun, and also heard o girl say, who was 
describing her iliness to a friend: ‘* Yes, 1 was very bad, it cost us two 
bullocks..."" The exorcisers who dance as well as falling inte a trance, 
and praying are (1) a man who is termed a Pau, and (2) a woman who is 
ealled a Na-ju-mo,. Thev both find out which demon it ts who ts troubl- 
ing the invalid by throwing four or eight eggs on the ground, pronouncing 
the name of a demon while they throw rice on the broken egeas. Should 
the rice be covered, it is the demon'’s name they have just then been 
pronouncing, and they know itis he who has to be propitiated. I have 
not been able to find out if her name Na-ju-mo, is the same as the word 
used for the Lap-cha goddess of Pre-creation, Na-zong-nyo (who is evident- 
lv the same as the goddess called Nazong-ngyu in the Creation myths) ; 
Nun-cong-nyo or Na-grong-nyo. I saw this ceremony at Kalimpong last 
September. The Na-ju-mo erected an altar, on which she placed bowls of 
food for the various gods. It was also decorated with many rice 
‘mandala cones’ as ey are termed in the Gazetteer of Sikhim (see 
PP- 274-320), but which the Lap-chas exhibit as a phallic offering. The 
Na-ju-mo started singing in Tibetan after she had whirled round, and 
then repeated while in a trance what the spirits had said to her. She 
only gave an hour's demonstration, and then stopped as she said that 
Mut-li (the god of fortune) was cursing her. 

1 The Rot-mung was said to haunt Mt. Tendong, and to take a toll of 
two lives every year. The demon ia represented as having a hooked 
beak. I also passed a cascade falling over a rock from Tumun to Dickhu, 
and was told it was where the Rung-nyo-ung-dut lives. He is known to 
have caught people with an invisible chain and they die soon after. 
Where the Rung-nyo river meets the Dickhu river, on a rock, | once saw 
an offering to the Rung-si-mung, a demon who worries children and makes 
them cry out at night. Her form was made of mud, sitting amongst the 
gi of eggs, rice, grains etc., in a basket made of plaited bamboo. She 

a demon who is always represented with an umbrella, which is aapeetes 
| bamboo stema t are joined together with pieces of spiel 
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tion rather by 


a magic than by the ‘sacredness’ of any religious 


4. Man.—The creation of man, his position in the universe, 
and his relation to the gods and the demons, all remain without 
definite description. There are several accounts in which the 
first man appears either as the offspring of a supernatural 
mother (a fairy, cf. V), and a deity in animal form, or the first 
husband traps his wife like a bird (I, 13; IV, 1). This animal 
ancestry may be a survival of ancient totemistic ideas, just like 
the astonishing number of sacred insects and plants (especially 
different bamboo species, which are all prominent in the magical 
rites of resuscitation and rebirth, XXIV, 23; XXVI, 12). 

Soon after his appearance, mankind multiplied to such an 
extent that he overcrowded the earth, and their number was 
reduced by the great flood (VI; VII). The Lap-cha has also a 
parallel of the story of the Tower of Babel(VII, 2). Both these 
myths appear however without any ethical comment Ethical 
matters, in fact, are not a strong point of the Lap-cha, and it is 
difficult to get even the principal features of their moral code. 

The religious duties appear only in the form of sacrifices. 

No mention of temples or other places of worship is made, or of 
idols, ete. In these tales many references to religious details 
appear to be taken from Buddhism, and are given possibly as 
substitutes for earlier terms. 
5. Natural Myths.—The Lap-cha universe is remarkably 
small, and their geography is limited. It seems as if they never 
dared leave their narrow valleys to view the outside world. 
The myths which are the most prominent seem to be connected 
with the solar or lunar theories. Numerous too, are the heroic 
legends. 

Undoubtedly solar origin may be given to the myth of 
Nazong-ngyu and her brother-hushand Takbo-thing (I, 3-7, 
9: IT). Parallels of this tale may be found in the different 
stories of many primitive nations. Its natural sequence is the 
story of the Cloud demon who is the son of Nazong-ngyu (11), 
who sits on the sa-nyol-tree growing out of Nazong-ngyu’s brace- 
let which she takes off at night (probably symbolising the dise 
of the sun). This demon is shot by arrows (lightning), 1s dis- 
membered and scattered, “ead 

In heroic tales (like that of the divine twins, XXIV), 
although the original myth became obscured or forgotten in 
them, natural symbolism has clear traces. The same may 
said about the story of the hero who travels far to fetch the 
luminous flowers (X XVII), or the tale of Ga-bu’s horse (XXY). 


Sd — 


1 Cf. Hastings’ Ency vol. 12, p. 68, where similar myths 
occur, The Cherokees, etc., are referred to. Many who were 
. joned in different parte of Sikhim #aid that Nazong-gayu 

thing sare the sun and moon. 
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The same solar myth appears also in the animal stories 
(IX). The lunar myth, separately from the solar, appears in the 
stories of killing the tiger who is celestial’ (X). His skin is 
stretched from sunrise to sunset, and his flesh is scattered. 
Another story tells us how the celestial tiger is frightened by a 
toad, who is looked upon possibly as the animal who causes 
eclipses (XI).* The same celestial tiger is also frightened by 
an ass, probably another solar symbol, etc.* 

In the heroie tales, Ati-azyak seems to be the most com- 
plete impersonation of a lunar deity. He fights the demons of 
darkness, until the fiery peacock of the day begins ita dance 
and burnsthem. He is connected with two nymphs, Zer-yong 
and Konyong, the palace of the former is on the side of the sun- 
rise, while the sccond one has it on the side of the sunset. The 
small detail is remarkable showing the double nature of these 
two nymphs: they are shown as both being benignant and 
demoniacal. Zer-yong appears not only as a beautiful maiden, 
but also as a monster having long tusks, one outstretched to the 
sky, and the other touching the earth, and long breasts, one 
hanging down, while the other is thrown over her shoulder 
(XXVI, 11). With these two, Ati-azyak disappears as soon as 
the demons of darkness are subdued, and his successor, miracu- 
lously born from a bamboo stem, takes charge of the world. 

As releasing and stopping waters, killing the Serpent-King, 
Paril-bu, etc., are parts of this story, this tale may have been 
connected with the flood-legend (VI), where these acts are per- 
formed by the King Yong-li. Mythology may have given some 
remote reflection to the female ‘dramatis personae’ of these 
heroic tales, especially in regard to the tale of the twins. But 
_having only the materials of the present collection, it would be 
impossible and risky to enter the boundless fields of hypothesis. 


2. Aw ANALYSIS OF THE LAP-cCHA FOLK-TALES. 


If taken as a specimen of folk-lore in general, these Lap- 
cha tales are remarkable in one sense—they are almost devoid of 
Lia Ay original, This is surprising when we consider the 

uded life these people lead, who, up to a few decades ago, 
lived entirely isolated from the rest of the world. In these 
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tales not only ideas, but separate motives may be traced else- 


where. 
This phenomenon however, can hardly be explained as 
occurring without foreign influence. The want of originality 


may be due to the result of Indian and Tibetan influence for 
many centuries. And India, although creating very few fresh 
ideas, has always had a supply of folk-lore, full of new 
patterns from the more western countries, from the Persian 
conquerors, from the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom, from the Cen 
tral-Asian invaders, and finally even from the Muhammadans. 
This is probably the reason why, in a small collection of Lap- 
cha tales, so many familiar motives and themes can be noticed 
that are common to the folk-lores of European and other nations. 

it would be better therefore, to mention the most typical 
and important motives only—those which bear traces of having 
been composed to suit the local surroundings. ‘The most interest- 
ing of these is undoubtedly the Lap-cha hero. 

The birth of a hero or merely the hero’s animal is attri- 
buted to the swallowing of a hail-stone (X XVI, 2: XXVIII, 2). 
The heroes are born in some particular way (XXVI, 3: 
XXVIII, 2); or as twins (XXIV, 5); and almost invariably 
they are exposed in some way to the danger of destruction, 
they are buried or thrown away, etc. In some cases the 
Rum or the parents watch the fate of the child from Heaven 
and make plans to save him (XXVI, 3; XXVIII, 2). Or this 
is done through a bitch (XXIV, 11); and two peasants, a 
* Grandfather and a Grandmother’ bring them up. 

The hero's equipment, like those of many European tales, 
is & magic sword, a golden hat (helmet?), an invisible hat, and 
a bow and arrow. Sometimes (XXVIII, 6) magical arrows are 
used, also other enchanted implements, such as a rope and stick 
(XXIV, 17). On one occasion a sling is mentioned (XXIV, 15). 

The hero’s mount is always a horse (although he is known 
in many cases to have walked). These horses are as wonderful 
as their masters, and must have originally belonged to the solar 
myth (X XV; XXVI). 

The hero starts his career very early, when he is but a 
child, and according to the Rong custom, is still feeding at his 
mother’s breast. If not a re-incarnated Rum, he invariably 
appears as an orphan boy. 

= Marriages ae the pe are related in the style which charac- 
terizes the Lap-cha looseness, Most of them return from their 
adventures with a considerable collection of wives (XXVI; 
XXVIII). Surplus wives may be presented toa friend of the 
husband (X XVI, 12). They are sometimes the object of pm 
bling (X XI). In the case of the prolonged absence of the 
husband, the wife may be sold by relatives as ‘unclaimed pro 
per ‘ ty VEL 5 . | se Ap 

| Pan ayinttince of the hero are usually undertaken as the . *, 
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result of obeying the orders of a king, who is ill-advised by 
some intriguing individual, who has a demoniacal character. 
All the exploits are of a fantastic nature, and very rarely is 
there a note of reality. It is not courage or bravery but 
ennning and plotting that bring success to the hero, and his 
magical powers bring him tremendous luck. 

‘Helpful Animals’ are not so prominent here as is usually 
common in folk-lore, though they are mentioned in the zoolo- 
gical myths (AIV; XX; XXII; XNII). Instead of this help 
however, the hero alw ays has at his disposal animals with 
magical powers. This motive is often repeated tn the stories of 
the decisive gambling of animals, in cock-fights, and is also 
mentioned in the contests of other quadrupeds (XXII; XXV1). 
Demons are not only partial to this, but arrange it on a larger 
and more elaborate scale (X XVI). The metamorphosis of a 
hero is not mentioned frequently; once only we are told that 
Ling-qyaso turns into a flea (XXVIII). 

The supernatural beings assisting the heroes are chiefly 
fairies, the wives or the sisters of demons, serpents, or ogres, etc. 
They reveal the kiding place of the external soul of their 
husband or brother (X XV; XXAXVI; AXVITII) or give generally 
useful information. Sometimes the helpful being is also a 
demon (X XVT). 

The hero of a tale never becomes wounded or sick, though 
he is killed falling from a height. Thus dies one of the twin- 
heroes, after marvellous flights through the skies. One of them 
is also killed on another occasion when he is wrestling with his 
brother on the roof. Or the hero may be dismembered by a 
magic process (XXVIII). In both cases he is resuscitated either 
by magic yaks’ tails that are black and white, or by waters that 
are of the same colour (XXIV; XXVIII). But his normal enc- 
ing—so to say—is ascension into Heaven where he flies up with 
all his family, and favourite animals (X XVI). There is never 
any mention of a burial. 

It is strange that the hero is always moving about alone— 
we never hear of a crowd of admiring followers or attendants. 
There is instead, only the figure of a * king,’ a ruler who cooks 
his own dinner (X ATV), and who gambles with his subjects for 
a wife, and there are only occasional vague mentions of court- 
servants and advisers. 

These are the features of the heroic tales, other stories 
follow these details, though the object to be reached is different. 
An element of fun is present, not only in the animal stories 
(which are told simply to create amusement) but also in the 
aod pes a fool or a liar (X XIX; XXX). 

poly humorous are the stories about the tricks of the 

jackal xu the bat evading taxes (XVI); and the adven- 
a rp (XVIII). Others have apparently a moral incli- 

ating: like ths tale of the cat with the rats (XVII). The 
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majority are reflections of a mythological nature however, and 
have been discussed above. | 

In the stories in which not only animals are actors, but also 
humans and demons, there are many familiar motives: the 
story of the crab (XIX), a parallel of ‘ Puss in Boots’ in the 
form of a squirrel (XX), the tale of a fairy disguised as a black 
puppy by night, and resuming her form of a maiden by day 
(XI), which probably gives the meaning of the solar cycle. 

_Variants of the same motive appear in the next two tales 
(XXIL; XXII); in which a maiden comes out of the sacrifi- 
cial sheepskin which is given to an orphan boy as alms, and in 
the other a king is disguised as a goat's tail. 

Other motives that may be mentioned are the following -—- 
(1) the version of the familiar story about a step-daughter who 
is depressed by her step-mother (XX XV); (2) the details of a 
tree on which the hearts of the dead are hanging, and which 
resembles the Muhammadan idea of the tree of predestination 
(AXXV). 

It is indeed strange to notice how similar in detail is the 
creative power of man’s imagination, and how identical the 
motives of popular tales may be that are told in the Himalayas, 
to those that are repeated in western countries thousands of 
miles away. 


3. TaLeEs. 


A. Myths of Creation, 


lL. The Story of Creation. 

(1) The children of Jt-mo, (2) The children of Na-song-nyo, 
(3) Takbo-thing and Na-zong-nyo deacend upon the carth, 
(4) Takbo-thing and Na-song-nyo expelled. (5) The separation 
of the pair. (6) Na-zong-nyo pursues Takbo-thing. (7) Na- 
zong-nyo gives to a human being. (8) Miscarried message of 
immortality. sd etapa finds Takbo-thing, but ia rejected 
by hirs. (10) e eky is ornamented. (11) e Creator sends 
a Bong-thing (12) The covenant with the Mung. (13) The 
Pee ae cis) Goma tie) Tie Madinwe 
15) The story o ‘chi’ fermen utle-rnu'a 
Seana (17) The -win-bu ; rise drinking ‘che. 

(18) The Rum’s TSI > 


| ie The — of the fg carag nia , 
- The Man e first ncrifice. : | 
(1) ‘The first man. (2) The first sacrifice. (3) The revolt of 
the parts of T'ashey-thing'’s body. 
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1. Tue Story or CREATION. 


(Told by Toonget Sharap Dorje. a tama, at the Ling-them monastery, who 
through Wlness waa unable to finish it, May 8th—May 12th.) 


1. The children of It-mo. 


In the beginning the Himalayas were created, and two of 
these mountains, the T'ang-sheng and the Narem were husband 
and wife. The Anden-chu is their son, for he is a snow moun- 
tain, and lying at his feet just below, is a table-land called the 
Sabur-ancho where the first man and woman lived. (A great 
many of the Rong-folk who are derived from that place call 
themselves Sabur to this day.) 

The Himalaya mountains are the elder brother and sister 
to every other land and river afterwards created, the next bro- 
ther lives in the Rum-lyang.t He has only one eve, he watches 
over everybody and holds a pair of scales in his hands -with 
which he weighs their balance.* 

The next elder sister is called the Fyong-talyada. She is a 
lake lying in the mountains at the source of the Marmu river 
that runs into the Rung-nyo" at Dikchu. She is over three miles 
in length, and her colours are black, white and red. She can be 
seen five miles away, but no one has ever been there—for there 
is no path. 

Next to her comes a son, he is the Spirit of the Earthquake 
(the Mut-li-tyu), his mouth is very very long. He lives in the 
world below the carth where there is a great wind. Above that 
there is a region of fire, and above that again an expanse of 
water which supports the earth, When anything great in this 
world occurs, be it good or evil, he is known to move. 

Next to him comes a daughter, a lake called Laksom near 
. Tassiding, and below this in the Bhutan territory is another 
son, he is the mountain called Miduk-cho. Below him again 
there is a lake in the Himalayas who is a sister, and her name is 
Charla, But these are only some of the brothers and sisters for 
all of /f-mo’s* children could never be given. 
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2. The children of Nazong-nqyu. 

The two last to be born were T'akbo-thing and Nazong-nqyu 
and although these were brother and sister, they became 
husband and wife and had many children. ’ 

The first was the Evil Spirit of Small-pox (rum-dusnung and 
rurn-du), the second was the Evil Spirit of Leprosy (dom mung), 
the third was the Evil Spirit of misfortune (arot-mungq), 
while the fourth was the Evil Spirit causing mothers to die 
in child-birth, and is also the Evil Spirit causing the death of 
unborn children (asor-mung). The fifth was the Evil Spirit of 
Hate and Discord (mik-jit), whilst after this many snakes were 
born (6u), among them being the black snake that is not poison- 
ous (pa-nol-lbu) and many cobras (pa-hkryuk-bu). | 

Nazong-ngyu hid all these births, and threw them away 
without feeding them from her breast. Later, lizards (sa-nung) 
were born, also the smaller kind of lizard (fa-glot) and many 
kinds of different caterpillars (fun-nyom), but these were also 
thrown away. 


3. Takho-thing and Nazong-ngyu descend wpon the earth, 


Then Takho-thing and Nazong-ngyu came down to the earth 
and reached the tableland of 7'arkol-partam (and this can be seen 
on clear days from Ling-them). When it became night, and they 
went to sleep, Nazong-ngyu took off her bracelet which was 
called Pandur as it was hurting Takbo-thing’s neck, and placed 
it on the pillow by her side. The next morning they found it 
had grown into a tall sago-palm (sa-nyol-kun), and it was 50 
high that it reached the sky." 


4. Takbo-thing and Na-zong-ngyu expelled, 


Now when these children grew up the Rum country heard 
about them, and finding Nazong-ngyu had given birth to a great 
many children, they asked her who the father was. This, how- 
ever she would not divulge. 

The Rum then decided they would give a reward to anyone 
who would tell them who the father of Nazong-ngyu's children 
was, but for a long time no one ventured. 

At last the dog spoke who lay on her doorstep :—* If you 
give me the reward I want,” be said to the Rum, “1 will tell 
you who the father of the children is."". The Rum asked the do 
what he wanted, and he replied that he wanted all the scraps o 
food he could get from human beings. To this request they 
agreed and the dog said :-—“‘ lam Nazong-ngyu’s door-keeper and 








1 More about this mythical tree, which apparently is nothing but the 
nigh ag ea Rees cn of many nations, is given later. Nes talon 
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saw Takbo-thing go in to her, he stepped over me, and it is he 
who is the father of all these creatures."’! 

As he was speaking, Nazong-nqgyu, who was spinning cotton 
became angry with the dog, and cursing, threw the ball of 
thread at him and hit him. Then the Rum told J'akho-thé ng and 


Nazong-ngyu they had done great wrong and would have to 
separate. 


5, The separation of the divine pair. 


When these two parted, they divided all their goods, their 
gold and their silver, Takbo-thing putting all his in many bags, 
but Nazong-ngyu hid all hers in the folds of her dress (dum-pin).* 
As forthe cattle, Takbo-thing tied all his up, but Nazongq-ngiyu let 
hers loose. The fowls they also divided, J'akho-thing put lis in 
safe places, in Fuhar, the white plain towards India, in Gyanock 
the black plain towards China. and in the Pot-lyang which is 
Tibet. But Nazong-ngyu let all hers loose and they flew into 
the jungle. (That is why all the neighbouring countries are so 
rich and why this country is so poor—-some animals are found 

. in the jungle, but they all are Nazong-nqyu’'s which she let loose ) 


6. Nazong-nayu pursues Takbo thing. 


Now after parting from Nazong-ngyu, Takhbo-thing ran away 
and made his Palace in the Peacock Mountain. (This is a 
snow-peak and can be seen from Ling-them on a clear day.) 
- Nazong-nguu followed him but could not climb to the top 
of the high mountain where he lived, so she became very sorrow- 
ful and wept bitterly. Giving up any hope of ever meeting 
him, she cut off one of her plaits of hair and threw it to the top 
of the mountain.* 
After that, she called her children, the grasshoppers includ- 
ing all the locusts, and told them she was going to build a 
stair-case with her necklaces in order to reach the top of the 
mountain, and that they were to hold on to it firmly. 





1 Should T'akbo-thing be in reality a lunar deity, the betrayal by the 
dog is quite a bypios!. partof the myth —dogs are kaown to bark and howl 
at the sight of the moon, Cf. A. de Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, 
London, 1872, vol. ii, p. 19 (footnote). 

2 The enda Lap-cha woman makes in her cloth dress and tucks into 
her waist. x, | . 

3 All these safe countries, extending in all directions from Sikhim, 
are obviously nothing bat the akv, and the herd, or stars, themselves. 

The eyintollens of the moon being a shepherd of the Celestial herd is 
quite common in folk-lore, — 

4 The Lap cha woman used formerly to cut off one of her plaite when 
she became a widow (usually they have two), The symbolism of this 
story probably allucies to the first ray of the morning sun catching tho 

ake ofthe mountain, [ ih 
yalso hoard it mentioned that when a wife committed adultery 
t she had her nose cut off and one of her plaite. 
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But most of them became greedy, and wanted to steal their 
mother’s precious stones, and they forgot their promise to her 
and went away with as much as they could carry. But two did 
not run away, these two were daddy-long-legs, Namgel and 
Ma-un-qgnyu, who never left the stair-case. (This is the reason 
why all grasshoppers die within three months, they are still 
punished and have to die; it is the daddy-long-legs who is the 
only insect who lives for a long time, in fact they only die when 
man kills them, and their legs grew to the enormous length they 


now are owing to the fact that they had to hold on so long to 
the stair-case.)' 


7. Nazong-ngyu gives birth toa Human Being. 


When Nazong-ngyu almost reached the top of the mountain, 
she gave birth toa human being, a son whom she loved and fed 
from her breast. Her other children seeing this became jealous, 
and throngh their hatred and jealousy the child died, . 

So Nazong-ngyu built two tombs, one was called Re-bu and 


was meant for a Mung, while the other was called Sheng-bu and 
was meant for a Rum. 


8. Miscarried Message of Immortality. 


Then she sent two birds, the rakchum-fo and the ran-jon-/o 
up to T'akbo-thing to fetch the two waters, the one that gives 
life, and the one that takes it." He asked the two messengers 
what they had come for and they replied :—‘Nazong-ngyu has 
borne you a son in the world, but he has died and she sent us to 
fetch the two waters.” 

Takbo-thing gave them to the two birds and instructed 
them to pour the one that gave life over the Rum’s tomb, while 
the one that took life they were to pour over the Mung's tomb. 

As the two birds were flying back to Nazong-nqgyu, they 
talked this over, and thought if they obeyed Takbo-thing's 
directions the Rum would have only one life—he would never 
die to be re-incarnated while if they gave the water that took 
life to the Mung, he would die to be re-incarnated and would 
increase and fill the world. : 

So when the two messengers came down from the sky and 
alighted, they poured the water that took life over the Rum’s 
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tomb, while the one that gave life they poured over the Mung’s 
tomb. So it happened the Rum’s life would never be endless, 
he would die to be born again, and he would increase and fill the 
world, whilst the Mung would only live once." 


9. Nazong-ngyu finda Takho-thing, but ia rejected by him. 


After this Nazong-ngyu went up still further and nearly 

reached T'akho-thing, only he refused to sec her, and she built a 

separate palace to live in. (This palace can still be seen from 

Ling-them on a clear day, and we the Rong-folk believe T'akbo- 

- thing and Nazong-ngyu still live there, and we offer them 
sacrifices, for were they not our first father and mother 7) 


lO. The Sky is ornamented. 


This was the commencement of creation, but the sky was 
quite empty for there was no sun or moon, it was only blue and 
had-no ornaments, so the Creator decorated it with many stars. 
Still the sky did not show all its beauty, and the Creator orna- 
mented it with clouds so that the mountains were sometimes 
shaded, and he saw it was good. 


ll. The Creator sends a Bong-thing. 


Everything was nearly completed, but a Bong-thing was 
required as a mediator to speak between the Hum and the 
Ld Humans.* 

So from Heaven (the Rum-lyang) Jt-mo, the Creator sent a 
bamboo (the prong), but he only went to the top of a mountain 
where he planted himself and spread and did not do the work of 
a go-between. 

Then a beetle (the tang-dare) was sent, but he too neglected 
the work of a go-between, and only planted a species of mimosa 
(the sus- nkun).” 

So the Creator sent another beetle (the la-gyok), but he 
also started planting a species of Batula (the sus-/i-kun) and a 
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tree called the sus-lok-kun, and he was of no use asa go-between 
(He is the beetle who sings “ trem-trem-yeng-yeng”’ or just 
“ yeng-yeng-yeng"” every night during the fourth month of the 
vear till the eighth month, by the Tibetan calendar, and then he 
dlies). 

‘Then the Creator sent a grasshopper ! (the thenum-jit-nyom). 
He came and plonted the bamboo called the mat-lo from which 
arrows and darts are made, and also the elephant grass that 
grew later with Jashey-thing’s pony's teeth-marks on them.? 

So he was of no use, and the Creator sent a black cricket 
(the ntm-Obret), He cries loudly like this at night—i-re-re-re, but 
he bogs no work and only kept going in and out of holes all 
night. 

Then there was only one child of the Creator's left, and he 
didn’t wish to leave home (/i), but the Creator who loved him 
like a mother told him he ought to go and see his brothers and 
sisters, the Himalaya Mountains, the lakes and all the rivers in 
order that he might become a Bong-thing to help the humans 
with the evil spirits. 

And the child asked Ji-mo what would be the best things 
to take with him, and the Creator gave him some ginger (salep), 
some garlic (paki-mun-gu), and a tree—the fruit of which he 
could place on a stick and burn slowly like a lamp (the safi-kun). 
And all these things are used externally and internally by the 
Bong-thing to-day, and from all these plants and buibs medicine 
is made. 

Taking all these bulbs the son came to the Lung-tan-parten 
table-land in the Himalayas, but he found the Mung had 
already come to that place, indeed they had spread over the 
whole country, they were in all the mountains, in all the trees 
and in all the caves. So he said to them :—‘“!I was sent to go 
round the world, but you seem to have been everywhere before 
me so I will return to the Creator.” 


12. The Covenant with the Mung. 


But when he turned and was leaving, the Mung caught 
hold of him saying :—‘‘ On one condition we will do everything 
you command, when we worry the human beings with disease 
and illness, we will go away and leave them in peace if, in 
return, you will give us something, fowls, eggs, pigs, oF any 
other animal.”’ : : 

The Bong-thing said -—** You force me to do this, only swear 
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you will leave all human beings in peace. I will call my brothers 
the Sakbri-bu and the Sahnang-bu to act as witnesses.” 

To this they all agreed, and at Partam Sakber the Mung 
swore that when they worried a human person with illness they 
would agree to leave the sick person in peace were the Bong- 
thing to attend to the patient, and propitiate them, the Mung 
by giving an offering of a cow, a pig, or several goats. 

To make doubly sure, the Bong-thing asked the Mung to 
swear by spitting’ on a rock there which they did, and the 
oath was so great, it shattered the rock to pieces. And ugain 
he asked them to swear and spit in the lake, which they did, 
but the oath was so great, it caused the lake todry up. Yet 
ence more he asked them to swear spitting on a tree, which 
they did, but the tree conld not bear the weight of the oath 
and it fell. 

This was the covenant between the Song-thing and the 
Mung, and we the Rong-folk believe this was the origin of the 
Bong-thing. 

And the Bong-thing was satisfied and planted for us, Rong- 
folk, the plantain (tuk-blo) that bears big fruit, many kinds of 
bamboo (the po), and the yam (sun-than), while for the Lum, 
the native in the Plains, he planted the tree-fern, for those in 
Bhutan and Gya-ncek (China) he planted a species of Amomum 
(pa-la). and for the Tibetan (the /at-mo), he planted the 
elephant grass (the pa-shor). 

And when he had done this he went up to Tiamtan where 
he built a palace, and we the Rong-folk believe he still lives 
there. It is a country that lies midway between Heaven (the 
Rum-lyang) and earth.* 


13. The First Man, T'arbong-mu, 


After the Bong-thing another son was born to the Creator, 
Tarbong-mu, and the child, after sucking the breast, wished to see 
his brothers and sisters and came up to this world. 

He arrived first of all at the Minduk Cho, his snow-moun- 
tain brother in Bhutan, and from there he went to see his elder 
sister, the Charla lake. Then he went to sce his elder brother, 
the Kang-chhen mountain, and from that “* highest curtain of 
snow” he looked well all round, but could see nuthing. At 
last he looked towards the Dinzyong-lyang, and saw in the 
middle of the table-land a tree (pa-lit sampyer) bearing many 
kinds of fruit. It had a great many birds sitting on its 
branches, the kal-het was there, the ka-dong, the pheasant, the 


A ALT a ——— —™”S —=— 


1 Spitting in water and swearing on a stune and « tree are still 
Se eiehicns ta ES. It is cormmmon among various primitive races, of. 
Hastings’ Encyclopedia, vol 4, p. 208. A similar oath is described in the 
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blue-horned pheasant, the great barbet, another kind of phea- 
sant and many others. 

Tarbong-mu thought he would cateh all these birds and 
give them to his mother as a present. So he wove a net from a 
creeper (fa-kli) and caught a great many. These he carried 
down to his mother who was very pleased, and as she wished 
for some more he came up once more to the world, 

The following day he went to see how many birds he had 
caught, but to his surprise he only found pieces of wood, and 
watching, discovered that a fairy from the Rum country had 
been placing them there. She was so beautiful that her beauty 
cannot be described, her name was Narib-nom, the daughter of 
Lha-mayen. He told his mother that he had fallen in love 
with her and would come up to the world to try and catch her. 
When he saw her the next day at sunrise, he darted upon her 
and caught her. They struggled and came to the Sa-ryum 
mountains, there he defeated her and making her his wife, she 
became fruitful. 


14. Narib-nom’s kinsmen interfere. 


This fact came to the notice of the Aum brothers who met 
and consulted, but they could not decide what they should do 
to Tarhong-mu and Narib-nom. They were so uncertain that 
they prepared to make ‘cii,’ and to think it over whilst they 
sipped it. They had the millet but no ferment, 


15. The story of the * chi’ ferment. 


Then the wasp who lives in a mud nest (ta-lyam) told the 
Rum if they would give him a present, he would find out J/at- 
li-mu'’s abode and fetch it for them. What he wanted were 
the remains of the butter in the closely-woven basket that was 
kept for that purpose (mor tok), and the Rum promised him 
this. (Ever since that day the basket should always be kept in 
a safe place, else that wasp will make # hole and take his share.) 

So he went down to the Mat-li-mu’s land which was below the 
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which she put in the ‘chi.". Then he asked to be taken out 
quickly as he was suffocating. 

Later one day he asked if he might hunt for lice in her 
hair, and as he searched, the old woman fell asleep. The wasp 
took the ferment from her neck, and flew back to the world of 
the humans again. 


16. The Mat-li-mu’s revenge. 


He had nearly reached there when the old woman woke and 
eried out :-——‘* You have stolen my ferment, if you only know how 
to use it, you would be able to offer the ‘ cht* to the Rum, but 
now you will find that it always excites you, it will cause you 
all to quarrel, it may, even perhaps, kill you.” 

But the wasp started to make ‘chi’ as he had brought the 
ferment back, and all the Rum came, but no one dared taste it. 
on they did not know what would happen to the first one who 

rank, 


17. The pa-vin-bu snake tries drinking * chi." 


Then the pa-vin-bu volunteered to try it first (and he is 
the snake who springs from trees) As soon as he had drunk a 
little, he became mad, and commenced to fly, and some of his 
friends went to look after him. They found, however, he was 
not dying, and another snake—one that. is black, the pa-mol-bu, 
drank, also became mad. He went into a cave, and some of 
his friends went in too to look after him, but they found he was 
only snoring. 

Then a third snake—one that is poisonous, the pa-hlyok-bu, 
volunteered. He drank the ‘chi’, and went away vomiting, 
and ever since that day he is more poisonous. 

Then a fourth offered to taste it—the hornet that has a red 
peed and a black body (tik). She hadsome and only ran away 
runk 


After that came another snake—the pa-zyob-bu who only 


lives in the hills—and when he had gone everyone thought they 
might try as the poison had by now all gone. 


18. The Rum’s Decision, 
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This is the origin of ‘chi’ and how it came to be used by 
the Rong-folk.’ | 


ll. Tre Brera or tHe CLoup-pEMON. 
(Told by Shupa at Lang-dang, May 6th.) 


In the beginning the father Pa-sandi and the Creator- 
mother Ji-mo had a son and daughter who were called T'akho- 
thing and Na-zong-ngyu. 

Takbo-thing slept on the Naho-da lake while his sister was 
on the Nathar lake. Now one day she made a golden staircase 
from her lake to her brother's, and thus he was tempted, came 
one night to his sister and slept with her. 

During the night the bracelet she was wearing hurt her 
brother's neck, so she took it off and placed it beside her pillow. 
The next morning it had grown up into a sago palm tree 
(sa-nyol-kun).* Later it flowered, and the flowers became snow 
and hailstones when they fell on the earth. 

Then Na-zong-nqyu gave birth to a son who was called the 
Laso-mung pono. He lived on the top of the sago palm and his 
after-birth was known as the Mara-mung. If you care to see 
them, you must climb the hill and look at the Sa-nyol mountain 
where you will see a big opening at the foot of the petrified 
trunk where the Wara-mung is hiding. He flies about at night 
sometimes looking like fire. 


lll. Tsar DeatTu OF THE CLOUD-DEMON AND THE 
ORIGIN oF KINGs. 
(Told by Apon at Pakhyang, April 2sth.) 


Now in Sikhim, a country lying in the Himalaya mountains, 
there was a big tree called the sago palm (sa-nyol). e demon 
Laso-mung-pono used to live on it, and he gave so much trouble 
to the people of the Densyong-lyang that they decided to cut 
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When they had cut it down, the demon flew away. A gush 
of water came out from the spot the tree had stood on, becoming 
the source of the Rung-nyo-ung or the Tista river. The demon, 
however, kept following the people, and sat on the singli-sang- 
lok* tree which was crushed by his weight. Then he moved to 
the sichem* tree, which although small, bore his weight. 

There the people shot at him with their bows and arrows, 
and at last slashed at him with their knives (4an). 

Those who came and stood near him as he was dying were 
the Aden-mu (the Adinpuso?t) a family of kings. As he was 
breathing his last, a family called the Luksom-mo, second only 
to the family of kings stood near him, later came the family of 
Sanut-mung. More than a hundred families helped to cnt him 
up, and out of his pieces of flesh many kinds of wasps sprang 
up, some of them being the hornet (U4), the yellow wasp 
(ta-lyo), the ta-lyam, another species of wasp and the sum-myar 
a large wasp, with many kinds of the common black fiy like the 
sum-bryong. The demon’s bones were thrown into the air 
becoming mosquitoes (sait).* 


IV. THe Wiest MAN AND THE FIRST SACRIFICE. 
(Chanted by Karma Cayodek at Dickhu, April 25th.) 


l. The Firat Man. 


In the beginning there was only sea, and the Creator, 
Tashey-takbo-thing, made two kinds of fish, ngo was the common 
kind, while the ngo-yang had a serpent form. 

From the sea we believe that a tortoise supports the world, 
and on it Tashey-takbo-thing created the birds and animals.‘ 

Then he tried to make a form of man from butter, but it 
would not stand up, as whenever he made it, it melted. (Had 
the butter only remained firm, we should all have been very 
beautiful).°® | 

Then he made a human form of earth and mud, and wind 
came into this resemblance of man and life was created. Then 
Tashey-takbo-thing made blood out of water which he put in it, 


— —_ _ 





—_ 








1 This is a big tree, very tall, that grows in tropical countries. 
3 e 2 This is a tree growing in tropical countries near water, a species of 
wa 3 ‘This is an interesting parallel to the ancient idea that the origin of 
‘ bees is from a diernanberee solar or lunar deity, as im the myths of 
f- Dionysus or in the Biblical legend of Samson and his lion, cf. Gubernatis, 
’ op. c. ’ vol. ii, pp, 217-218. _ 


*” 4 This is a story that is similar to one told by the Santals of Bengal 
in « much more dotailed form. See J. Frazer, Folk-lore in the Old Testa- 
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and the bones he created from stone. Then he moved away to 
see whether the creature he had made could answer him, and 
speak, but as he had no veins or nerves he was unable to. So 
Tashey-takbo-thing picked a great many creepers from the 
jungle and from these which he spread all over the form it 
spoke. 

Thus was the first male created, but as there was no female, 
he was lonely, and could not reproduce himself. 

; One day as he was catching birds with his snare in the 
jungie, Tashey-takbo-thing entangled a woman in one for him to 
catch. 

So the man caught her, and took her to his home, but at 
first they could not marry as there was no go-between to help 
them talk over the marriage matters. But at last the Rum 
decided to send the owl (fam-bun) down to the Country of 
Creation (/t-lyang). 





2. Vhe First Sacrifice. 


Then Tashey-takbo-thing wished to make his first sacrifice to 
the Rum, and called the gro and the ngo-yong. These two argued 
who should go, and decided at last it should be the 
one who was able to jump over the water-fall. Gno tried, but 
failed as he was dragged under by the water. Gno-yong how- 
ever, succeeded and that is how we Rong-folk know that they 
can go up all rivers while the gro have to stay in the Plains. 


3. The Revolt of the Parts of Tashey-takbo-thing’s Body. 


At the offering time the hands and feet of Tashey-lakbo-thing 
quarrelled with his belly saying :-—‘* We work very hard the 
whole time, but you, the belly, do nothing.”’ And the belly 
replying said :—‘' Very well then, as you believe that, for two or 
three days I shall do really nothing. I will rest and shall not cat 
anything.”’ | 

! Then the hands and feet became so weak they could do 
nothing, and were soon unable to move. And the belly said :— 
‘If you find me something to eat, you will find you regain 
strength and > ”’ and as he ate a little, the hands and feet 
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the Rong-folk, hold sacrifices twice a year at the harvest and 
sowing times.’ 


V. Tare Procexrror or tHe LAP-CHAS. 
(Told by Tlopden of Panang at Ling-them, May 8th.) 


At the foot of the Himalaya mountains there lies a lake 
called the Rimband, and a rock the Kong-lahah hangs over it. 

In the beginning the fairy of the lake made that rock her 
loom and wove. Whilst she was weaving, one of the Rum gods 
looked down and saw her and desired her. He turned himself 
ca a monkey, and coming down to that lake he made her his 
wife. 

A son was born to them whom they called Sangel, and 
when he was older he also married a fairy of that lake. 

And we the Rong-folk believe we are descended from him.* 
For we still offer sacrifices on that rock in the month when we 
harvest the rice. Every year we give fish (gno), game (fe), 
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rice-chi (mor-chi), beaten rice (ta-/a), and ginger (Aimg). These 
are put on banana leaves and are offered at Shara near the 
Tulung monastery. 


Vi. Tue FLoop axp THE SERPENT-KiING. 
(Tela by Topien of Panang at Ling-them, May 8th.) 


In the beginning, the world was all water, and there were 
no living creatures. Then the Creator made an earthenware pot 
that floated on the water, and this was land that floated on the 
sea. Like a human body that is made of flesh and bone the 
earth is made of rock and soil. 

‘!¢In the lowlands the Creator planted the bamboo, and the 
sisin-nambyong. After that he made the Lang-chuk Lung-dal 
that are now known as the Himalaya Mountains, and he created 
the pa-song pumun bamboo which grows at the foot of these 
hills. And then he created Pudung-thing and Nazong-gnyu 
who were the first male and female, and it is from these two 
that the human-beings have spread over the entire world. 
Then there was neither birth nor death, but this was created 
later to suit the world. 

The seeds of all these crops were given by Pudung-thing 
and Nazong-gnyu to all their children who cultivated the land 
and lived on the production. 

When these two were made, birth so multiplied that there 
was not enough room in the world. Then Paril-bu, who was 
the Serpent-King dammed the rivers by lying in them, and they 
overflowed and rose to a great height and reached the sky." 
Everyone fled to the top of Kong-chen-chu, the highest peak in 
the Himalayas, but only two people were saved. The place 
where they stood is called Mayak-kyong to thisday. While the 
flood was raging, Tashey-thing sent a hero down into the world 
called the Yong-li-pono to kill the serpent who was blocking the 
rivers. The hero cut the serpent in pieces, thus making the 
waters run down into the Plains, and we, the Rong-folk believe 
the Blue Mountains (that can be seen from the valley of the 
Rangpo Chu) are the remains of the cut body of the serpent.* 
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When the world was dry once more, Tashey-thing sent down 
two rivers from the Himalaya Mountains guided by a Serpent- 
King called the Paril Patong, and a quail, the Ko-hun-fo, and 
these were the Rung-nyo and (the Vista) and the Rung-nyit. 

He also sent Pudung-thing and Nazong-qgnyu down to the 
world from the height of Mayal Kyong, giving them the name 
of Tikung-tek and Nikong-gnal. These two are the first 
Grandfather and Grandmother of the Rong-folk. As they had 
no king, T'ashey-thing sent them down Gyabo-chaya-dor-tulku 
from Mayal Kyong, and he is the Grandfather (ancestor) of the 
present Maharaja. 


Vil. Tur Froop ann THE Great ToweER. 
(Told by David Macdonald at Kalimponyg, April 22nd.) 


1. The Flood. 


In the beginning Foog-rong and Nazong-nyo lived, our first 
Grandfather and Grandmother (ancestors). Then the flood 
came and nearly every human creature perished, only two who 
ran to the summit of Mount T’endong-lho were saved 

Now 7akbo-thing? was the father of Tashey-thing who had 
married the partridge (ko-hom-jo), and she put some ‘chi’ in a 
large leaf (tung-/yum-nyom) which she offered to her father-in- 
law, saying if he only would, he could stop the flood. And Takbo- 
thing looking down from the country of the Rum saw that the 
world was flooded, and that his daughter-in-law was praying to 
him and offering him ‘chi,’ and he took up his walictnn stick 
(pa-tung) and struck the world so that the water sank in. But 
the partridge spilt some of the ‘chi’ on her breast. (The mark 
can be seen to this day, she is called the fung-/yum because 
of it.) So the world became dry once more, and the trees and 
bushes commenced to grow again, and the world was re-peopled. 


2. The Tower. 


When the world was full of people once more, some of the 
fiong-folk, a tribe called the Na-ong or Ignorant Persons 
prepared to ascend to the Rum country, and they began building 
a tower of earthen pots. They piled them so high that the Rum 
country was only one poleaway. Then the Creator thought the 
were becoming too eager and zealous and that it was not Swe 
for them. 
aitterent ee summarised in J. Frazer, Folk-lore in the Old Testament, 
vol. i, pp. 104-361. 
ee name given by the Rong-folk to their Mount Ararat varies in 
different parts of the country paces Bro benly the original tradition is lost. 
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So he thought he would create confusion, and make them all 
speak in different tongues, so that they would misunderstand 
one another. The man at the top shouted * Kok vim yang tale ”’ 
(Hand up the pole with the hook), while the men at the bottom 
heard the words ‘*‘ Chek tala " (cut tt down). These wondering 
greatly shouted up to ask the man at the top whether he really 
meantit. This time they heard the words ** ak. ak” (yes, yes). 
And they at once cut the tower down, which falling killed many 
of the Na-ong, and those that remained had to separate on 
account of their nov being able to understand one another. 

And even to this day, broken earthen pots are found on 
that plain which is called Dalon Partan.' 


B. Zoological Mythology. 


VIU. Tashey-thing and his wives. 
(1) Tashey-thing marries a she-boar, who attempts to kill 
nim. (2) T'ashey-thing is saved by a monkey. (3) Tashey-thing 
ursues the boar and killa her. (4) He marries a fish. 
Ix. e Two Suns. 


x. 


(1) The toad kills one of the two suns. 


(2) The bat makes 
the hidden sun smile. 


(3) The toad punished for killing the 


sun. 
The Tiger Hunted by Wind and Lightning. 

(1) The wind and lightning search for a wife. (2) They 
decide to kill the tiger who is the husband of their mister. 
(3) The tiger is killed and his flesh scattered. 


X11. The Tiger and the Toad. 

(1) A tiger and a toad lick each other. (2) The tiger, al- 

armed at the toad, runs away. (3) The toad and the crow. 
XII. The Tiger and the Ass. 
XII. The Tiger and the Jackal. 

(1) A jackal finds a dead elephant and invites a tiger to share 
his food. (2) The tiger plots to kill the jackal. (3) The 
jackal causes the tiger's death. (4) The jackal tries to become 
a hunter. 

XIV. A Jackal tries to Steal a Hen. 
XV. The Monkey and the Stork. 
XVI. The Bat aay paying Taxes. 
XVIL. The Cat an o Rats. 

(1) Some rate injure a lama’s clothes. (2) The lama prays 
for divine help, and ao cat arrives. (3) The rats get killed one 
itis sans 

XVIII. e Flea and the Louse. 


to fetch firewood. (2) The 


| louse g . 
(1) The flea and the louse go (3) ‘The is. 


flea hits his wife and calls a priest to cure her, 
dove devours the louse. 


1 For parallels to this story —see J. Frazer, Folk-ltore 
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XIX. A Crab and a Water-wag-tail Hunt a Stag. 

(1) A crab and a water-wag-tail kill a stag, but a giant comes 
and anatches away the body. (2) These two kill the giant's 
wife. (3) The giant catches the crab who pretends to be dead. 

XX. The Services of the Black Squirrel. . 

(1) The orphan boy spares the life of the squirrel and accepta 
its servitude. (2) e equirrel procures a Chinese princess aa 
a bride for the orphan boy. (3) The squirrel comes to a cow- 
shed, and declares it to be the property of his master. 
(4) They come to the palace of the seven demons, whom the 
equirrel slays. (5) The orphan boy's sister is brought by the 
equirrel, (6) The squirrel returns to the Rum country. 

XXII. A Fairy Disguised asa a Puppy. 

(1) An orphan boy spares the life of a big fish. (2) He 
receives a puppy es a reward and brings her home. (3) The 
king sees the puppy-wife and desires her. 

XXII, The Foeod-producing Skin. 

(1) An orphan boy is given the magic ekin as charity. (2) A 
demon attempts to sateal the skin. (3) The skin is dropped 
into the river but recovered. 

XX. The Last Goat's Tail. 

(1) A woman saves the tail of the last goat in the herd. 
(2) The tail is saved from being cooked by promising ite labour. 
(3) The tail goes to kill bullocks. (4) The tail steals the three 
bullocke killed by the two princes through atrick. (5) The 
tail undergoes an ordeal and ia ordered to steal guarded treas- 
re (6) The tail arranges three dances and appears in hurnan 

orm. 


VIII. TASHEY-THING AND HIS WIVES. 
(Told by Dang-dang at Rhenock, Sikhim, April 10th.) 


l. TVashey-thing marries Mon-tsu-mot the wild boar who 
attempts to kill him. 


Once upon a time T'ashey-thing made friends with Mon-tsu- 
mot, a wild she-boar whom he married, and with whom he lived 
happily for ten years. 

Not far away from their home there was a great rock hang- 
ing over a precipice where a rock-bee (vot) had its hive, and 
Tashey-thing wished to bring the honey home one day himself. 

_ It was a very dangerous task to reach the rock even with 
the aid of a rope, and Tashey-thing who was being helped 
by many animals and insects, made them all swear to hold the 
rope firmly and not to let it go. But his wife Mon-tsu-mot was 
not faithful, and wished to get rid of T’ashey-thing. 

_. Koeng was one of the beetle rope-holders, for it was the 
time of year when he lives and sings for three months ; the dak- 
dyol was another beetle who also comes out at this time, whilst 
the dyang-dyang (another beetle) was also alive, so he came too. 
ee did Neprik-nyom, the grasshopper and lots of other insects 
all helped Vashey-thing who cd climbing down the rope. 
ss But almost immediately Mon-tsu-mot cut it, and all the 
animals and insects became so frightened that they ran away at 
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Tashey-thing saved himself by holding on to the rock by 
one of the hairs from his moustache—and we Rong-folk believe 
to this day that the leaves from the bush we find hanging down 
from dry rocks, which has a grey colour like the tint of the 
thatching grass, and which is soft like hair, originates from the 
one hair that saved his life. 

2. Tashey-thing ts saved hy a monkey. 

_He was wondering how he would release himself from his 
peril, when a monkey happened to pass, who asked him what he 
was doing. 

Tashey-thing told him he had come down to take some 
honey from the rock, but his wife Mon-tsu-mot with some 
animals and insects who had promised to help him, had played 
a nasty trick, and had cut the rope they had been holding. 

So the monkey took him off the rock, and putting him on 
his back told him he was to keep his eyes closed until he knew 
by the sound that he, the monkey, was walking; he was on 
no account to open them especially when they were rustling 
through leaves. 

Now when TJashey-thing was put down in a safe place, he 
told the monkey for a reward he would give him gold, silver or 
anything he asked for. 

But the monkey did not want gold or silver “Give me” 
he said “a blessing instead, that will help me to have the first 
fruits of every field in harvest-time.” 

And Tashey-thing gave him the blessing. 

But he cursed the rock-bees, saying much trouble had come 
to him through them, and that it would be no sin were the 
Rong-folk to take their honey away in the future. 


3. Tashey-thing pursues the boar and kills her. 


Then Tashey-thing planted a species of bamboo (the bling) 
and when it had grown big enough he made a bow from it, and 
then he planted another bamboo (the pa-song) from which he made 
an arrow. ‘Then for three years he followed the foot-prints of 
Mon-su-mot, and passing through nine countries and crossing nine 
ranges of mountains, he found the wild boar at last sleeping in 
a lair she had made of dry leaves. Then he aimed with his 
arrow, and killing her, he collected firewood and commenced to 
burn her. Whilst he was roasting her some hot fat fell from 


her body, and a drop falling on his thumb made him lick it off. 
ae Then he cursor sal wild boars, sa it would be no sin 


henceforth if the Rong-folk were to and eat them. So we 






the Rong-folk believe from that day, we can eat the flesh of the 
wild boar, which we never did scien 
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4. He marries a fish. 


Then being a widower, Tashey-thing married Gnyul-chul 
who was a fish, and said once as they came to a river he would 
earry her across on his back. Gnyul-chul did not like the idea, 
and told T'ashey-thing he ought to make a bridge. He made a 
bamboo one and just as they were nearly across, knowing 
she would annoy him, Gnyu-chul tumbled off his back and 
dropped in. 

Then Tashey-thing became angry, and running down-stream 
he placed a bamboo fishing-net (a yet), in the middle of the 
river. Catching her on the third day, he found that the arms 
and legs of Gniyu-chul had hecome fins, whilst the rest of her 
body was still that of a woman. 

The moment Tashey-thing had caught her he made a fire 
and burnt her. Some fat fell from her body, and dropped on 
his thumb which he licked off, and he cursed fish saving from that 
day it would be no sin for a human-being to kill and eat them. 
So we the Rong-folk believe from that day we can catch and 
eat fish, which we did not do when a fish was the wife of 
Tashey-thing. 

So he was once more a widower, and he blessed us the 
Rong-folk, and said we should be as abundant as the bushes and 
trees in the jungle, and that until the monkey died out there, 
we should not die out. 

And after blessing us, 7'ashey-thing returned once more to 
the country of the Rum (Heaven). 


IX. THe two Suws. 
(Told by Sonan-richen at Kasseon, April 17th.) 


l. The toad kills one of the two suns. 


Once upon a time, there were two suns who were brothers. 
One rose at daybreak, the other took his turn at night, thus 
darkness was never created. The world, however, suffered a 
great deal from the tremendous heat, as it was always light; 
human beings and creatures could get no sleep. So they all 
took sea together, deciding that one of the two suns should 
be kill 
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cg and darkness is the cause of most of the evil in this 
_. The fire-flies (tak-pit) tried to lighten the darkness, but their 
light was not sufficient. A tree (num-bun) turned its leaves over, 
which were of a white colour underneath, but their licht was 
not sufficient either. Half the human beings were killed by the 
snakes and tigers, so they and all the creatures implored the 
sun to take his cloth off, but it was of no avail 

_ And at last, even the Rum entreated the sun to uncover 
himself, but he would not listen to them either. 


2. The bat makes the hidden sun smile. 


Then the bat thought he would persuade the sun to 
uncover himself. He armed himself with a bow and arrow, 
hanging on to one end of the bow by his feet, while he placed 
the other end in his nose, saying to the sun ina nasal tone :-—** If 
you remain covered much longer, through the intense cold the 
entire world will perish.’’ 

The sun became most anxious to see the speaker, for he 
reflected that out of the many who had come to see him, there 
had not been one who had spoken through the nose. 

He looked down, and saw the bat hanging on to his bow 
upside down, so that he couldn't help smiling. As he did so, it 
became so hot that the bat lost his balance falling down to the 
earth. He fell on some stones, breaking many bones. That is 
why his feet are so different to any other bird or animal and 
why his nose is turned up. 


3. The toad punished for killing the sun. 


From that day, the sun shone. All the creatures took 
council in order to decide what should be done to the toad. 
They arranged that they would cut off his thumbs, and put him 
in a cold place. Unless this had been done, the sun would not 
have been pacified, and would never have given warmth to the 
world. In memory of the dead sun, names were given to the 
months.* 
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The dead sun became the moon, and in every seventh, 
eighth, or ninth month, the real sun sets very early, as he says 
he is tired. But the real reason is that during those months, 
the red cockscomb plant grows to its full height, and that he is 
afraid of being shot ! 


X. Tue TIicger nuntenp py Winp anv LIGHTNING. 
(Told by Chyung-qay at Lang-dang, Muay 5th.) 


Ll. The wind and the lightning search for a wife, but 
are always refused, 


Once upon a time, there were two brothers whose names 
were Yong-rumbo and Yok-qnibu, who were both hunters 
(sharabu). Their sister's name was Naremnom. She was 
married to a tiger (sa-thang) who was called Tung-bo, and he had 
a brother called Ren-lok-bu 

Now the tiger-brothers killed many human beings. TJ'ung- 
bo used to fry their nails, and always gave them to Naremnom 
to eat which she enjoyed, but everybody began to hear of this. 

.Yong-rumbo and Yok-gnibu were travelling right round the 
world searching for a wife, but no one wished to give them their 
daughter, knowing Neremnom, their sister, was a man-eater, 
and thinking that one day, these two brothers might eat their 
wives. 

They continually said they were not man-eaters, but people 
always told them to return and visit their sister. 

So one day they found her, and saw that she was eating 
something. This they snatched away, and discovered them to 
be human nails. Thus they knew she was a man-eater, and 
became very angry. 


My 2. They decide to kill the tiger-hushband of their sister. 


They said :—** You are a human but you are eating man’s 

: flesh, where is your husband, for we would like to see him ?"’ 
The sister told them he had gone out hunting, but one of 
them turned into lightning while the other became the wind and 
they rushed about looking for him. At last they found him in 
the high mountains. They asked a bamboo (payong) who was 
near by to sit on Tung-bo’s trail, but he at once asked them 
rhe what his reward would be, were he to act as they asked. The 
two brothers told him that as his reward he would be allowed to 
fake part in the ceremony of their sacrifice to the Rum. 
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So the bamboo sat on the tiger's trail, while the two 
brothers began to drive him. Tung-bo could not escape but 
followed the track which the bamboo guarded. 


3. Tung-bo killed, skinned, and his flesh scattered. 


_ When the tiger saw the bamboo bush in his way he asked 
him why he was sitting in his path, and asked him to move on 
one side quickly else he would be crushed. The bamboo did 
not move, so the tiger jumped on him, the stem of the bamboo 
piercing and killing him. 

Then Yong-rumbo and Yok-qnibu came and skinned him, 
scattering his flesh in all directions, and the skin they carried 
pio them towards the sunrise and the sunset in order to 

ry it. 

And Naremnom, the tiger's wife, became very sorrowful 
when she heard of the death of her hushand, and turning Into a 
bird flew into the jungle weeping, to look for him. 

And we Rong-folk believe she still lives, and can hear her 
weeping * hoo-hoeo’ in the jungle ; and when we hear her at night 
we know that some calamity is going to fall on us. 


XI. Tre Ticer anp THE Toap. 
(Told by Kam Sharap at Kasseon, April Vith.) 


l. A tiger and a toad lick each other. 


Once upon a time, a tiger made friends with a toad, and as 
they always liked being together they went up one summer to 
the hills. When they came there, they rested near the bank of 
a lake. and the tiger hunted for lice on the back of the toad. 
However he could not find any, and at last the toad said :— 

** Let me see if I can find any lice on you,” 

And the toad, finding many, commenced to lick the tiger's 
hairs in spite of them. At last he stopped and the tiger said :— 

‘* Now let us vomit and see what we have eaten the last few 
days.”’ 

He vomited, but only small pieces of green leaves and 
white mud came up. When the toad vomited however, lots of 
tigers’ hairs appeared. As the tiger saw this he was alarmed 
and thought: ‘Now I am a flesh-eater, but I haven’t brought 
up a single hair, the toad must be a tiger-eater.’ 


2. The tiger, alarmed at the toad, runs away, 


So being frightened he ran away to the plains, and only 
stopped when he met a jackal, who asked him where he was 
oing so hurriedly. The t told him he was running away 
Peer a toad: who had turned out to be a tiger-eater. The jackal 
could not believe this and said :-— | | 
“Do show me the toad, I would like see what he is like.”’ 
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: But the tiger was too nervous to think of returning, till the 
jackal said :—*‘' Fasten this rope round your waist, and tie the 
other end round my neck, then we shall always be together, and 
you won't be frightened.”’ : 

When the tiger had done this, he, with the jackal, returned 
to the hills, and they found the toad sitting on a stone, watching 
for them, as he thought the tiger would come back to see hirn. 
He nodded his head when he saw the jackal too saying :— 

“It is three years since I sent you to find me some tigers, 
and now after all this time you return with only one! Come 
nearer and talk it over with me.”’ 

On hearing this the tiger became still more frightened, and 
ran down towards the plains dragging the jackal after him. 
When he arrived he found the jackal was dead as he had 
dragged him down by the neck the whole way. And that is the 
reason why tigers and jackals are never found in the hills te- 
day, but are always in the plains. 


3. The toad and the crow. 


At that time the toad became an enemy to the crow, who 
had once darted down on him, and had tried to kill him. One 
morning he caught him. but the toad said :— 

** You ought to take me to the top of a hill, you know, if 
you want to kill me.”’ 

Accordingly the crow did as he was told, but when he set 
him down, and was ready to kill him, once more the toad said :— 

“Tam so very very thirsty, do find me some water before 
you kill me.” 

So the crow obligingly carried him to a pond, and after 
he had given the toad some water, he was going to eat him, when 
the toad cried :— 

“As you are a priest (yuk-mun) you must say grace and 
thank God before you eat.’” And as that was true, the crow 
cried *‘ Caw, caw,’’ in prayer, leaving the toad. And whilst he 


; was praying, the toad leapt into the pond and saved himeelf, 
ie and that is why we always find toads in ponds to-day. 

Ha And so we learn that a toad may frighten a tiger, but that 
a he himself has to run away from a crow. 
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XII. THe Ticker anp THe Ass. 
(Told by Aden at Gangtok, May 28th.) 
Once upon a time, the tiger, who used to come up to the 
Himalayas and kill and eat every animal he could find, met an 
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~The tiger asked him whether it would be possible for him 
_ to write—like he did on water—on the top of the Kong-chhen 
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a ass said however, he could on water only, and not on 
and. 
They came to a river, and the ass commencing to 
breathe and snort on the water, made most intricate and 
wonderful ripples, which the tiger tried his best to copy, but 
could not. 
Then he asked the ass to come on still further with him, 
and wanted to know if he would cover the place for him where 
the herd of wild cows (kyong-bik) would break through the 
jungle, as he was going to hunt them. The tiger started to 
drive a herd he found, but it so happened it ran away quickly, 
and one of the wild cows fell over a precipice, rolling down to 
the spot where the ass was waiting at the foot, - 
The ass placed his foot on the dead body, which the tiger 
noticing thought he had killed. 
“If he is able to killsuch a big animal,”” he said to himeelf, 
“he could easily slay me!" And so he ran away again towards 
the plains, and from that time, he always stays away from the 
hill-country, and it can be noticed that though he often kills a 
pony or a mule, he never touches an ass. 


XIU. Tue TicgerR anp THE JACKAL. 
(Told by Chhylo-tabo of Santok at Sindhik, May 14th.) 


l. A jackal finds a dead elephant and invites a tiger to 
share the food. 


Once upon a time a jackal, who was wandering about ; 

came to a place where he found an elephant lying dead. He 

tried to eat the flesh, but could not tear the skin, so he passed | 

in through the entrails and began eating. He couldn't find his * 

way out however, though he had gone in easily, and hearing the | 

sound of someone walking fast in the jungle, he cried out :-—" If 

that is vou, Brother Sathong (a tiger) come over here where the 

elephant is lying, and I will give you some of his flesh to eat. ) 
f Brother Sathong came over, and tearing open the elephants flesh -- 
F he made an opening through which the jackal managed to ¢ 
ms 









, he | : 
pial ee he often went to the tiger’s house, asking for the 
turn which was his due, though he was always careful to ae 


* Pes when the tiger was himself out so that he need only bother t 
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ic = the tiger used to come home daily with meat which | —_ | 
SOS ae ited aes took away, and the tiger's children having ; 
nothing to eat, grew thinner and thinner. i> Tie 
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jackal came everyday when he was away in the Plains, and 
took what he said was owed him. Then the tiger said :— 

es “Tf that be so, you must call him in to feed but [I will 
1ide.”’ 

That day the jackal came as usual, and Brother Sathong’s 
wife asked him in to eat something. 

“7 will come in,”’ the jackal said, ‘‘ but I must sit with my 
tail hanging down between the bamboo stems."*' The jackal 
managed to find a crack over which he could sit with his tail 
hanging down, and Brother Sathong rushed on him from his 
hiding place, but the jackal was too quick for him, and making 
a gap through the bamboo stems, he jumped down and ran 
away, the tiger following. 


3. The jackal causes the tiger's death. 


When the tiger was quite close to the jackal he ran up 
inside the hollow trunk of a tree. The tiger followed, but being 
too big for the hollow of the tree he stuck there, and after a few 
days he died. Meanwhile the jackal stayed up in the tree 
thinking the tiger was waiting down below for him, but when 
he became cold after death, and therefore much thinner, he fell 
down from the inside. Then the jackal came down, saw what 
had happened, and performing over the corpse of the dead tiger. 
he went back and told everything to his widow. She, however, 
would not beliewe him, so they went to find the dead body 
together. When they came to the spot the tiger's wife saw 
her husband lying dead, and said that as he—the jackal—had 
killed him, he would have to fetch meat for them all. 





4. The jackal tries to become a hunter. 


The jackal said he would do his best, and becoming the 
father of that house, he went out hunting everyday. But he 
could never catch anything, so collecting ants (fuk-gnyom) he 
gathered these up and brought them back. 

The food, however, was not sufficient for the household, so 
the tiger’s widow used to go out with the jackal hunting. 

When they came to a big cowshed where there were many 
cows, she asked the jackal to kill them acalf. But he could 
not catch one, and ran about wildly from one to the other, 

The tiger's widow asked him what he was doing, and he 
replied that he was looking for the fattest calf. 

At last she herself was obliged to kill a cow, and she asked 
the jackal to help her to carry some of it, but he could not 
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even carry the cow's lungs without trailing them behind him on 
the ground. 

When they came to a stream, the jackal could not cross 
and ran up and down the banks, till at last the tiger’s widow 
cried :-—** What are you trying to do ?" 

“Can't vou understand,” he said, ** that I am looking to 
see which is the shallowest part 7?” | 

The tiger's widow, not knowing he dare not cross, went on 
with her children, believing him to be looking for the shallowest 
part of the river. When he jumped in later, the current caught 
hold of him, and he was carried away with it. 


XIV. A JACKAL TRIES TO STEAL A HEN. 
(Told by Shang-lui of Santok at Sinahik, May L5th.) 


Once upon a time, there was a jackal living near an orphan 
boy. Now the orphan boy kept a hen, which the jackal wanted 
to steal. So early in the morning he came to him, and asked 
him where he was going to spend the day. 

The orphan boy told him he was going to a field in the 
valley (a dang-qnyot), but instead of going there he went up 
into the mountains taking his hen with him. 

The jackal ran down to the valley hoping he would be able 
to steal the hen, but he could not find it, and the next day he 
again came to the orphan boy, and asked him where he was 

oing. 
: This time the orphan boy told him he was going up into 
the mountains, but he went with the hen instead to the valley. 
But one day he forgot to take the hen with him, and the jackal 
came and stole her, and when the orphan boy came home, he 
could find the hen nowhere." 

Meanwhile the jackal started to prepare his meal, and the 
orphan boy thought he would go and search for his hen in the 
jackal’s house. On the way there he met a ripe do-lom, which 
is the fruit of the egg-plant, who asked him where he was going. 
He told him the jackal had stolen his hen and that he was 
going to find her, and the do-lom said he would accompany him, 
so they went on together. Then they met a needle who also 
asked them where they were going, and who followed them. 
They also met some cow-dung who ended by accompanying them. 

“When these four had arrived at the jackal’s house, they 
found him dozing before the fire. The do-lom jumped into this, 
the cow-dung sat on the door-step, whilst the needle stood upright 
at the bottom of the steps. 
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The do-lom burst suddenly, making the jackal jump. He 
started up, and after slipping on the cow-dung in the door-step, 
he fell on to the needle which pierced him to death. 

So the orphan boy, and the hen escaped safely, and lived 
happily together for ever after. 


XV. Tne MonkEY AND THE SrorK. 
(Told by Kam Sharap at Kaaseon, April L7th.) 


Once upon a time, a monkey met a stork (ka-dong-jfo). 
These two made great friends, they both climbed to the top of 
a tall tree, while the monkey said :—** Let us see who can shout 
the loudest,’ and hoping to frighten the stork he cried out 
loudly :—** Kutsch-er-ik, kutsch-er-tk"" ' 

But the stork was not frightened at all, and only told the 
monkey to hold on to a branch when he screamed “* Kok-ko.”’ 
He shouted, but the monkey not being at all alarmed, made him 
try again, so he called very loudly: “* Ko-ko-hang, ko-ko-hang,”’ 
and the monkey in great fright let the branch go and fell down 
into the mud right up to his shoulders and found that he could 
not rise. Seeing a leopard who was passing at that moment he 
cried out :—‘* O! leopard come and pull me out of the mud, for I 
cannot rise, if you put me on a stone I shall dry, and then you 
can eat me.”’ 

The leopard stopped, took the monkey out of the mud, 
washed him and was going to eat him, when the monkey cried : 
‘* Don’t eat me yet, do heat the stone first, I shall taste so much 
better if you fry me." 

Whilst the leopard was heating the stone, the monkey 
cried :—* Pari-na-gu-gu, pari-na-gu-gu,"’ which is the Lap-cha 
monkey language for calling the wind. 

The leopard asked him whom he was calling, and the 
monkey answered that he was shouting to him to make haste 
and warm the stone. Near by stood a bamboo tree, whose top 
was bending and which came nearer the monkey with every 
puff of wind. The third time he called, the bamboo branch was 
blown quite close towards him, and he caught hold of the stem 
and climbed up to the highest part of the tree. So he managed 
to escape, and cursed the leopard. And these two are enemies 
to this day, and we can see how furious a leopard always is 
whenever he sees a monkey. 








XVI. Tre Bat evapes Payine TAXEs. 
(Told by Chyope at Dickhu, April 25th.) 
Once upon a time there was a bat (bryan) from whom the 
birds demanded a revenue. When Nun-bong-pono-ong-fo (the 


king of the birds) demanded his tax, he showed his 
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snarled saying he was not a bird, but that he belonged to the 
family of rats (ka-lok) and would not pay any tax. 
So Komayi-pono (the king of the rats) came to the bat with 


the queen saying :—*‘ As you belong to the rat-tribe, you must 
pay taxes to me.’” But the bat replied that he was not a rat 
and did not belong to his tribe. ‘“ Look,” he said, ‘I have 


wings so I belong to the birds.”’ 

Then Nun-bong-pono-ong-fo (the king of the birds) and 
Komayi-pono (the king of the rats) held a council and won- 
dered if they should kill the bat as he would pay tribute to 
neither. 

Hearing he was to be killed, the bat came out very early 
the next morning, and hung down on the corner of the thatched 
roof (tum-kyan) saying :—*“ The king of the birds and the king 
of the rats are going to kill me, they will shed my blood, so 
that means after my death you people will have a day of rest 
(chyam-nyot).' They mean to kill me, but I have a great many 
relations. My youngest brother is still at school, Kan-thok- 
sang-po, but there are seven others who are in the service of our 
king who will come and avenge me, I am sure.” 

Then he flew into the house again. When the king of the 
birds and the King of the rats heard these words, they became 
very angry, and fought together, but hey made friends soon 
after, and spoke to each other on th lowing day saying :— 
“The bat must die, for he is a scoundrel.”’ 

The bat came out again then and repeated what he had 
said the night before, flying into the house once more. 

Then the two kings flew and ran away deciding to leave 
the bat in peace, as he seemed to have so many friends who 
would all come and avenge him. 

So that is why the bat is free from all taxation. Every- 
body in the world pays some sort of revenue, even we human- 
beings, but the bat is free and doesn’t. That is why he always 
hides in the day time, and flies at night. 

This is what we Rong-folk believe about the bat. 


XVI. Tue Cat anv THE Rats. 
(Told by Chyope of Dikhu, April 25th.) 
1. Some rats injure a Lama's clothes. 


Once upon a time there was a lama who was living in 
seclusion. t that time when the lama was in the dark, a rat 
came (ka-lok) and gnawed through all his clothes at home, and 
ate everything he could find in his larder (chi-chhom). 

When the lama came out of seclusion he caught hold of the 
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rat, and asked him why he had so harmed him. But the rat 
denied having torn his clothes and eaten his food. 

So that night, the lama set a trap, and found he had caught 
the rat when he went to look at the trap next morning. So to 
punish him, the lama cut off his whiskers and his tail, and then 
threw him into the gutter. And the rat said :-— 

“ Although our king has many harsh laws, no one is ever 
condemned to lose his whiskers, and though there may be a. 
severe religious law, no one’s tail should ever be cut off. But 
you, a lama, have done both these things to me that are against 
the rules of either law, and so my people, and I declare war on 
you, and will come and do you much harm.”’ 

The lama replied : 

‘“Very well, but if you do so, I will pray to the people in 
Heaven (the Rum-lyang) to defend me.” | 


2. The Lama prays for Divine Help, and a cat arrives. 


Then he prayed to the Rum, and they dropped him a cat 
(a-lyux) down from Heaven that was wrapped up in a covering 
of dough (a-pok) As for the rat, he collected so many friends 
that in that part of the world there scemed to be nothing but 
rats. 

Now a family of rat lived near the lama’s house (lee) and 
they gave advice to this rat whose tail had been cut off and 
said :—** Listen, though you may harm lots of people you must 
never gnaw a lama’s robe, or eat the things you find in his 
larder, for you will have much trouble, see if you dont!” But 


the rat answered them saying :— 


“Ononsense! a hundred of your words are not equal to 
oo oF mine, go and sit in the sun, and hunt for each other's 

ice |” 

Then the army of rats came to the lama’s house where they 
found him sitting in his usual place, and the head-rat said 
rudely :— 

‘** You are in my way, get out, I wish to go to the other 
side of the room to see some more of my people, move!”’ 

Sra lama moved quietly away, but the cat was starting to 
Work. 


3. The rats get killed, one by one, all except the last one. 


The cat was, like the lama had been, in seclusion, and made 
the rats work for him, and bring him food. They went to him 


each in turn, one brought water, another carried firewood and 
they all waited on him. But they never returned, as the cat 
eaught each in turn which he ate. Many of the rats thought it 
odd that none of the workers ever came back. They noticed the 


cat was becoming fatter. In fact it all looked very suspicious. 
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So it happened that all the rats were eaten except one. 

But one he could not catch, and it is from him all the rats are 
descended. If the cat had eaten him too, he would have gone 
up into Heaven but then, we should have had no rats. 
: And should a cat ever be killed, we, the Rong-folk believe 
it to be a very great sin as he came from Heaven. And it can 
be seen that though he is a flesh-eater, he tries to say his 
prayers when purring in his leisure hours. 


XVILI. Tue FLEA AND tHE LOUSE. 
(Told by Abli Chyupan at the Ling-them Monastery, May 9th.) 


l. The flea and the louse go to fetch firewood. 


Once upon a time, there lived a flea and a louse who were 
husband and wife. They purchased some butter, but couldn't 
light a fire when they returned home as they had no firewood. 
The flea said they would both go and fetch some, and whoever 
came back first should have the butter. They made themselves 
ready to fetch it, but the louse was so long shutting the door, 
that the flea was the first to get out. 

When she reached the place in the jungle where she could 
pick wood, the flea had already found some, and was returning. 
But he has fastened the bundle to his back, and with every 
jump he took the rope broke and the bundle fell off, so that he 
lost a lot of time in re-binding it. 

The louse came back quietly, long before the flea, and as 
they had arranged, she ate the butter, then after her long walk 
she felt tired, and went to lie down. 


2. The flea hits his wife, and calls a priest to cure her. 


When the flea returned and found the butter eaten, and 
saw that the louse was lying down, he became so enraged that 
he struck her on the body with a burning stick that he pulled 
from the fire. He did this only in anger, but the louse became 
so ill that he had to go and fetch a priest. The first traveller 
he met was a toad (fa-luk), who asked him where he was going. 
He said :—“ My wife is very ill, so I am fetching a priest.’ 

The toad said that he could do the work of a priest, and 
when the flea asked him to read so that he should hear the 
eound of his voice, he cried :—*‘ T'o-ak, to-ak.” | 

But the flea did not like the sound of his voice, and walked 
away. 
He next met a pheasant (ta-ryok-jo) who also asked him 
where he was ee tiene ht mat as before “‘ My wife is 

ill. and Iam fetching a doctor.” | 
yess t said t he could perform the duties of a 
when asked ep icerctat some words, cried :—'' Ko- 
4 = this.”” - . 
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But the flea did not like the sound of his voice and walked 
on still further. 

_ He next met a turtle-dove, who asked him where he was 
going, and to whom he replied as before. 

When the turtle-dove said he could do the work of a priest 
and was asked to show a rendering of his service, he cooed :— 
Koo-yoo-koo, koo-yoo-koo.”" The flea was delighted saying :— 

Your voice is the best I have heard,” and took the turtle- 
dove home putting him in the most comfortable corner. He 
gave him ‘chi’ to drink, and food to eat, placing the sick louse 
in front for him to look at. 


3. The turtle-dove devours the louse. 


The turtle-dove felt the day was very hot, and etarted 
pecking at the food, and drinking the ‘chi’ which the flea had 
Placed before him. At last he roused himself from his doze and 
asked for the patient. 

The flea at once became rather worried as he remembered 
having placed the louse in front of the turtle-dove many hours 
before. He looked everywhere for his wife, but she was no- 
where to be found. So, becoming very frightened and crying :— 
“a-zi, a-zi,”"’ he hopped away jumping on to the human head of 
aman who happened to be passing. 

From the top of the head he jumped to the nose, but think- 
ing that the bridge of the nose was too high a mountain, he 
jumped into the mouth. Here he was frightened of the teeth 
that seemed to him a lot of huge stones, so he jumped to the 
belly where he thought the navel would be a good place to rest 
in. However many things fell on him here, and he thought that 
he would stay on the body no longer, so seeing a dog, he 
jumped on to its body, liking it much better. 

So he stayed there, and that is the reason why fleas are 
always found on a dog's body to-day. 


XIX. A CRAB AND A WaATER-WAG-TALL HUNT a STAG. 
(Told by Chyanghe of Santok at Sindhik, May 14th.) 


l. A crab and a water-wag-taull kill a stag,jbut a giant comes 
and snatches the body. 


Once upon a time, there was a crab and a water-wag-tail 
who made great friends (ta-hi and sa-hem-fo). One day as they 
were hunting, they met a pair of pheasants glial, ace The 
water-wag-tail thought they might hunt these two birds, 
crab said :—** No, let us wait until we find bigger animals."" So 
they went on, meeting a deer with a fawn. | 

The water-wag-tail again asked the crab if they should not 
hunt these two, but he replied he wanted to find still bigger 


i , 
a : a. ah . 
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animals. So they went on again and met a large stag (sa-ci). 
The crab then covered the gap in the hedge which the stag 
would break through, while the water-wag-tail went into the 
wood to hunt him out. 

As soon as the stag tried to escape through the gap, the 
crab caught hold of his neck and killed him. Then he took the 
skin off and offered it to the Rum. But a giant came to the 
spot, and snatching way the stag's flesh, he ate as much as he 
could, making the crab and the water-wag-tail carry the 
remainder to his house. 


2. These two kill the giant's wife. 


When they showed the meat to the giant's wife, she seemed 
very greedy, and the two friends said :-— 

** Shut your eyes and open your mouth wide.” 
; But instead of giving her the stag’s meat, they put stones 
into her mouth, crushing them down with a wooden pestle. 

Soon after she died, and when the giant himself returned 
and asked them where the meat was, they told him that his wife 
had eaten it all up, and that she now lay dead. 

The giant became so angry that he kicked the dead body, 
and the two friends ran away, but the giant followed them. 

The toad came across a pond in which he at once hid, but 
the giant caught the water-wag-tail. He however prayed for 
his life, saying he would work for the giant, who let him go free, 
hoping to find the crab. 


3. The giant catches the crab who pretends to be dead. 


He was hiding in the water so the giant was not able to 
catch him, and he started to drink up all the water from the 
pond, first corking himself. 

When he had nearly drunk the pond dry, the water-wag- 
tail darted down from the sky, and pulled the cork out, so that 
the pond once more filled up, and the giant was unable to find 


the crab. + 
Once more the giant started to drink, this time putting on 
a piece of sticking plaster. 


The pond was nearly dry, but the water-wa -tail flew down 
again from the sky to remove the plaster. He stuck there 
however so the giant managed to catch the crab. He pretend- 













ed to be dead, and the giant going home at once put him over 
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The giant bent down to smell the crab, who grabbing him 
by the neck, pinched it till he died. 

So the crab and the water-wag-tail took the place of the 
giant and his wife and lived happily ever after." 


XX. THe SERVICES OF THE Black SQUIRREL. 
(Told by Kanchyon of Har at Sindhik, May 18th.) 


l. he orphan boy spares the life of the squirrel, and accepts 
its servitude. 


Once upon a time, in the Lyang-bar country, there lived 
two orpbans, a brother and a sister. They lived in a shed 
which they had made from the tall green artemisia plant (¢uk- 
nyil), and they had nothing to eat but the birds the boy caught 
by setting snares in a tree. Lots of these birds were caught by 
a black squirrel, and then on those days they would have 
nothing to eat. 

One afternoon they were very hungry, and the boy saw the 
squirrel take a bird that was caught in one of his own snares on 
the tree. He drew out his knife (ban), and followed as closely 
as he could. Without letting him out of his sight he ran up 
and down three mountains until he came to the banks of a big 
river. There he caught the squirrel up, who was so tired he 
could not move. The squirrel implored the boy to spare his 
life: if he did not kill him, he would work for him all his life. 
The boy spared the squirrel’s life who became his slave from 
that day. 


2. Uhe squirrel procures a Chinese princess as a bride for the 
orphan boy. 


One day the black squirrel asked his master to travel 
towards the sunrise (the tsuk-car). 

On their way to the country in the East, they passed the 
river where the Chinese Princesses (Gyanogk) bathed. Just then 
she had left her clothes on the bank. When the black squirrel 
was some way off, he noticed this, and he asked his master to 
wait a few moments. 

He wanted to take all the princess's clothes away, but she 
implored him not to. The black squirrel wouldn't at first 
listen, but at last said to her if she would only listen to what he 
had to say, and give her consent to it, he would give her the 
clothes he had found, otherwise he would run away with them. 

| She promised she would and then he said :—‘* With me there is 
. a young man, will you run away with him? If not—.” 





i 1 It is singular to annie) that in hia \por esta d the crab, re stage 
iiigic cures, eto tcf. Gubernatis, op. cit., vol. ii. pp. 338-359). 
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The princess wanting her clothes back, consented im- 
mediately. but the black squirrel said :—*‘ Promising is good, but 
not sufficient, swearing is better, put one of your hands in the 
river and swear you will accofypany us, and will not return to 
your palace.”” She put both her hands in the river, and the 
oath was so great the river dried up. But the black squirrel 
was not satisfied, and he told the princess to swear with her 
hand on a tree. This she did, and the oath was so great that 
the tree withered. Still the black squirrel was not content, and 
he told her to swear putting her hand on a rock. So the 
princess put her hand on a big rock that was standing near by, 
andswore, andthe oath was so great that the gigantic rock split 
in two. Then the black squirrel returned the clothes to the 
princess, who put them on and returned with him to the orphan 
boy. He went on ahead carrying her box full of ornaments and 
saying :—‘* Master and mistress, follow my footprints.”’ 


3. The squirrel comes to a cow-shed, and declares it to be the 
property of his master. 


The black squirrel went on uphill until he came to a cow- 
shed where he put the box on the ground, and rested asking for 
some water crying :-—‘‘ O-hoo-o-i,”” and asked for some water. 

The cow-boy invited him to have some refreshment and to 
drink ‘chi,’ but he answered that he was in a hurry, or he 
wouldn’t be panting in the manner he was. So the cow-boy 
only gave him water to drink, and the black squirrel said :— 
“The King of Lyang-bar is coming, so don’t be unprepared, 
you must put everything in readiness for him.” 

On hearing this, the cow-boy made the shed tidy, and made 
sitting-places for the two when they shovld come. - When the 
erphan boy and the princess arrived and sat down, the black 
squirrel said to them :— ‘‘ This is my master's cow-shed."” 

They stayed there for one night, and on the following 
morning, they prepared for their journey again, the black 
squirrel asking them to follow his footprints. 


4. They come to the palace of the seven demons, whom the 
squirrel slays. 


- The black squirrel went on up the hill until he came toa 
large building looking like a palace (dee). In it seven demon “= 
brothers lived (Dut), who were called the Anchkentobo. In si 
front of the palace he once more put down his box crying :— td 

| - «* O-hoo-o-i,”” and asking for some water. The seven demon cee 
ia ‘brothers asked him in to have some refreshment, but he replied vat 
te he was in too great a hurry to eat, and just wanted some water. = & 
ae They gave him some and then he said :—‘ You seven demon | 
4 ‘brothers have given so much trouble to all the human beings, 
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and to all the animals, that the Lyang-bar king is coming to kill 
you with all his army. I come to tell you of this as I am your 
friend.” 

On hearing this the demon brothers became restless, and 
started looking for hiding places, but the black squirrel said :-— 
“You won't be able to hide yourselves anywhere because his 
soldiers are like an army of ants and will hunt you out any- 
where. Only follow my advice and perhaps I shall be able to 
help you.” 

He asked some of them to dig a big hole, some to make a 
three stone hearth, some to fetch water, and the remainder to 
collect fire-wood. 

When they had all done their work, the black squirrel 
advised them to hide in the big hole they had made as the army 
was soon coming. They all jumped in, and as they were 
crouching down hiding, and the fire-wood they had collected had 
made the water boil, the squirrel threw it over them, killing 
them all. 

After doing this he went inside the palace, and removed all 
the dead bodies of the human beings he found in the larder 
which showed that the demons were cannibals. Then he made 
all the other rooms comfortable in the palace, and soon after his 
master and mistress arrived. 

First of all the black squirrel led the princess to the larder 
telling her it was all his master’s meat she saw. Next he showed 
her the wardrobe and he told her all the clothes she saw 
were his master’s. Then he showed her the gold and silver 
rooms, and all the cooking vessels, and told her that everything 
belonged to his master. 

When she saw all this the princess was very astonished as 
she had no idea the black squirrel’s master possessed so much 

roperty and wealth. She was pleased and excited, and they 
lived in the palace whilst the black squirrel cooked for them. 


5. The orphan boy's sister is brought by the squirrel. 


One day he told the princess he was going to fetch his 
master’s sister who lived all alone a long way off, and had only 
a few cows to look after in the Lyang-bar country. Taking 
some of the clothes from the wardrobe, and some food, he 
arrived at the shed, and found his master's sister dying of 
hunger. But he managed to bring her back to the palace where 
he introduced her to the princess, and told them they should 
live happily together. 


6. The squirrel returns to the Rum. 


So twelve years passed and the black squirrel had been his 
master’s slave the whole time. 
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**T have served you all this time”’ he said, ‘‘ but I am from 
the Rum country, and must now return, give me permission to 
leave.”’ 

But his master wouldn't let him go, and he stayed for 
another three years. Andthough he repeatedly kept asking for 
leave, they kept him for another four years, when he said he 
would have to leave. But even then they tried to prevent him 
escaping, so he sent them to sleep knowing they would dream 
and prayed saying :-—‘‘ Should the clouds separate when I ascend 
to the Rum country, we shall know that we are all to meet once 
more on this earth. But if they remain closed, we shall know 
we are only to meet in Heaven (Rum-lyang).”’ 

The black squirrel was then wafted up to the blueskies, and 
as he was taking off all his earthly elements entering into 
Heaven, the three he had left awoke. 

They were searching everywhere for the black squirrel in 
vain, when they cast their eyes heavenwards and saw him being 
swept upwards. They watched him until he was covered by 
dense clouds, and then they knew from their dream they would 
not meet in this world again, and they wept. But after their 
time of mourning they lived happily ever after.' 


XXII. A Farry DISGUISED as A Puppy. 
(Told by Yanku-sarang Mandal at Kasseon, April 18th.) 


1. An orphan boy spares the life of a big fish. 


Once upon a time there was an orphan boy who had 
nothing to eat but the fish he caught. One day he happened to 
catch a very big fish, and as he was dividing it up in his mind’s 
eye into equal portions for several days, it spoke. ‘ Don’t kill 
me,’ it entreated him, “‘ come with me to my father and mother 
instead.”” The orphan boy said :—‘‘ But how can I go with 
you into the water 7” 

The fish told him he would have to hold on to his tail very 
tightly, and jumped with him into the river swimming until 
they came to his father and mother who were sitting on golden 
and silver thrones. The fish explained he had been caught, but 
the orphan boy had been merciful. The father and mother fish 
told the orphan boy they were happy and grateful, and would 
give him as a recompense anything he desired, 


2. He receives a puppy * as a reward, and brings her home. 


The orphan boy noticed a wee puppy lying in a corner of 
the hearth, and asked them to give him this. He brought it 
back to his cottage, and tied it up in a corner. 





1 A variant to *‘le chat botté,”’ seo Gubernatis, vol. ii, pp. 60-61. 
2 The parallel motive of a fairy assuming the (oven of ant aalehal eats 
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As usual he went out every day, but when he came back 
every evening he found everything was ready for him. His 
food was always cooked and waiting for him, though he never 
knew who worked. One day he hid himself in a corner to 
see who would come in. He saw a _ beautiful girl, who 
appeared when the dog took off its skin. She was made of gold 
from her head downwards, and from her waist downwards she 
was made of silver. She started to cook but the orphan boy 
came ont from his hiding place, took hold of the puppy’s skin 
and tearing it into pieces, scattered it everywhere. Gold and 
silver flowers sprang up where it fell. 

But the girl said :—‘‘ Alas! my time has not yet come,” 
but the orphan boy would not listen to her entreaties and from 
that day they lived together in that cottage. 


3. The King sees the puppy-wife and wants to have her. 


One day the King of that country saw the beautiful girl, 
and taking a great fancy to her, he desired her for his own, 
‘‘Alas!”’ cried the girl once more to the boy, “if you had only 
listened to me and waited—now much trouble will fall on wus.”’ 

The King said to the orphan boy :—“ Let us have a cock- 
fight, and whoever wins shall gain your wife.” 

When the orphan boy heard this he wept, and said to the 
girl :—‘‘ I am but a poor man and haven't a bird fit to fight the 
King’s cock.’” But she said :—‘**‘ Do not worry but go to my 
father and mother’s place in the river, and ask them to give vou 
the medium-sized cock.”’ 

So the orphan boy went to the girl's parents in the river, 
and returned with the medium-sized cock. The next morning 
at sunrise the cocks were let loose on the playing ground, and 
when they fought it so happened the King’s cock was killed. 

“This time,”’ he said, **‘ you have won, now to-morrow we 
will have a bull-fight.”’ 

When the orphan boy returned home, he wept again, saying 
to his wife “ But where can I get.a bull ?"’ But she told him to go 
to her parents and ask for the medium-sized bull. He wentdown 
to the stream, swam and came back with the bull. The next 


as a frog, puppy etc. is very common in folk-lore. Cf. Gubernatis, op. cit., 
vol. ii, pp. 26, 377-383, 

The motive of a contest between the King and one of his subjects 
with animals is a favourite subject in the Lap-cha tales. In another story 
heard at Kasseon by Sharap fama, (April 19th) the King tries by similar 
means to take tho wife of one of his ap ee This time she is not a 
fairy, but she was ‘‘co beautiful, that if she were placed in the sun she 
would melt, or if she were placed in the shade, ahe would freeze." But 
the contest this time is of a different kind. They arrange to try the effect 
of food on their digestion, and also attempt to resist the unusual secretion 
of saliva at the sight of the opponent eating sour fruit. The ‘orphan 
boy" inevitably wins, apparent without any supernatural help, and 
‘lives happily over after, 
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morning at sunrise the bulls started fighting, and the King’s bull 
was slain. 

The King became very angry at both his cock and his bull 
being killed, and said that for the third time they would fight 
themselves with armies. : : 

This tame the orphan boy wept louder than ever, as he was 
all by himself, and had no army, but the beautiful girl told him 
to go once more to her parents, asking for the medium-sized 
box. He received it, and on the next morning as he saw the 
King coming towards him at sunrise with a big army, he opened 
the box. Lightning flashed out of it, killing the King with all 
his men. 

Then the erphan boy became King in his place, and lived 
happily with the beautiful girl ever after. 


XXII. Tue Foop-rropuctnec SKIN. 
(Told by Gyaten Tachung at Phensang, May 25th.) 


1. An orphan boy is given the magic skin as charity. 


Once upon a time there was an orphan boy who wandered 
from village to village, and from town to town. Once he found that 
the inhabitants of one of the villages had killed a sheep, and he 
asked for and obtained the skin which he kept in his shed. 
Every day he went out to work. When he returned home, he 
found everything was always prepared for him: his meals were 
cooked, while drink was also provided. 

Just then it happened that his rice crops which were ready 
for harvesting had been destroyed by monkeys and rats, He 
hunted these and managed to catch a monkey and a rat, which 
he was going to kill, only they both cried out :—** Have mercy 
on us and spare our lives for one day, we shall be useful to you.” 
So the boy spared their lives, and went away to the river. 
There he raised the traps he had put in the stream to catch 
some fish, but in the place of any fish he only found a big toad. 
This he was going to kill when it cried :—* Have merey on me, 
and spare my life, for one day I shall be useful to you.” 


2. A demon attempts to steal the skin. 


Near by there lived a demon who had 18 heads, and when 
he heard there was an orphan boy in the village who had a skin 
which could produce any food required, he swore he would get 
it from the boy, so one day he went to the cottage and stole 

. skin. 
Shes the boy returned to his shed, and discovered his loss, 
he called the monkey, rat and toad, and said he now required 






their help to try and t his skin from the demon who had stolen 
it. ‘Ths vecnieny, takings 


the rat and toad on his shoulders, went — 
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sal find the skin, and they found the demon who was near it, 
cep. 

Phe skin was hanging up on a rope, but the rat ran up the 
rope which he bit with his teeth just above the skin, so that 
this fell to the ground. Then the monkey started carrying them 
all on his shoulders,—the rat, the toad and the skin. 


3. The skin is dropped into the river, bul recovered. 


They came to a big river, but the monkey thought if they 
were careful not to talk, he would be able to swim across. He 
put the skin in his mouth, and telling them to be sure and be 
quiet he commenced swimming. 

Midway, both the rat and the toad began to ask the 
monkey questions, ‘These he took no notice of, but at last the 
rat bit his ear, and he had to open his mouth and speak so the 
skin fell down to the bottom of the river. It went down, they 
think till it reached the other world. 

The toad said:—*I think I shall be able to help you, but 
you must go on until you meet a woman with her «pinning rod. 
Once you get this, I shall be able to start working.” 

The monkey went on till he met a woman spinning, and she 
readily gave up her spinning rod when the monkey asked her 
forit. The toad asked his friends to wind the thread round his 
body, and to hold on to the other end of it the whole time. 

They led the toad down to the very bottom, and he found 
the skin which he brought to the bank of the stream Then 
they arrived at the orphan boy's shed, the monkey carrying thera 
as before. 

They gave the skin to him, and as they put it down on the 
floor a lovely girl stepped out. 

She told the orphan boy to shake the skin inside and out- 
side the shed. Wherever he did this, gold and silver coins 
sprang up out of the und. Many guards and servants 
ap d, so that the orphan boy found himself very rich, and 
he and the lovely girl lived happily ever after. 

So we learn the Rum (who are the gods who cause happi- 
ness) won, while the Mung (who are the evil demons who cause 
sorrow) were defeated.' 


XXITI. Tar Last Goat's Tam. 
(Told by Sata Penlok at the Phensang Monastery, May 25th.) 
1. A woman saves the tail of the last goat in the herd. 
Once a time there was an old man and an old 
woman who had 100 goats, which the old man used daily to herd. 
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Once the old woman asked her husband how many goats they 
had, and he answered they had about five times twenty. In 
some days more she again asked him how many there were, and 
he answered “‘ Four times twenty."" Later she again asked him 
and he replied :—** Now we have three times twenty.”"” When 
she asked for the fourth time. he said there were only twice 
twenty, and when she asked him for the fifth time he said :— 
‘““Now we have only twenty.” The next day the old woman 
went to see the goats, but to her grievance there was only one. 
Asking her husband the reason, he told her they had been 
eaten up by a leopard. The old man thought the best thing 
to do would be to kill the remaining goat, but his wife disagreed, 
and protected it holding on to the tail which she held in both 
her hands until the old man had severed it from the body. 

This she placed in a box and returned home leaving the 
old man who stayed behind to eat the goat. 


2. The tad ts saved from being cooked by promising 
tts labour. 


When he came home too, he asked her whether she had 
eaten the tail. It replied itself however from the box saying 
where it was. The old man went to the box, and taking the tail 
out tried to place it on the fire. It however spoke again, and 
asked him to have mercy on it, and said that later it might be 
of use to him.' 

The next day the tail asked for a bamboo water-vessel 
(pa-dam), and although it was small it filled up all the other 
vessels, ‘Then he asked for a bamboo basket (tung-jang), and 
brought it the next day full of fire-wood (schang). Though it 
was small and carried little, it completely filled up the shelf 
where the fire-wood was kept. The next day he said :—‘* NowI 
am going to kill some bullocks, the King of Lyang-bar has 
left for you in the jungle.” 


3. The tail qoes to kill thdlocks. 


When the tail went out, he found the sun so hot that he 
eat down in the shade of a mushroom. Two Princes happened 
to pass by, one was of the sunrise and called 7’suk-lat, while 
the other was of the sunset and was named 7'suk-that. They 
thought they would use the mushroom as a target, and they 
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1 & the tail of a goat as the most essential part of the 
sinne, 1eis laced on thé top © a plate of rice, and is soaked in the 
blood of the victim. (Gazetteer of Assam, XxX, p. 32.) The idea has 











ancieten ieee meaning a& that of the last sheaf in the field. This 
is Sraton Cueraed as the refuge of wah see of the corn. In this case it 
is probably the +t of the herd. Cf. J. Frazer: The Golden Bough, 
. 268, and vol. viii, pp. 10, 45. — 
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nearly hit the tail who cried out :-—‘‘ O! you two nearly had me, 
I am just resting here.’"" Then the two Princes went to see who 
was calling, and they found the tail who asked them where they 
were going. 

The Princes replied they were going to hunt the three 
bullocks in the jungle belonging to the Lyang-bar-pono. The 
tail told them he was also going on the same errand, and 
suggested they should all go on together, and as they came 
near the cattle-shed the tail went on alone. Hiding beneath 
the tails of the bullocks he cried out making the cowherd come 
out three times before he went to sleep to see if anyone was 
about. Then the two Princes came up, and killed all the 
bullocks which they carried between them, as the tail was only 
able to carry some of the blood in a bladder. The tail then 
told the two Princes if he shouted they would have to run 
away, and as they would be pursued it would be better were 
they to leave their load behind them. 


4. The tail steals the three bullocks killed by the two 
Princes through a trick. 


When they drew near the tail’s home, he shouted as loud 
as he could, so that the two Prinees ran away leaving their 
loads behind. Then the tail went in to the old man and 
woman, telling them he had brought a present, but it was so big 
he had had to leave it outside, and that they had better go at once 
to fetch it in. He asked them to boil the meat on the stove, 
and to fasten the heads on the roof, meanwhile he would go to 
fetch the Lyang-bar- pono. 

Then the tail called at the Palace, and the King asked him 
why he had come. And the tail said:—‘*I wish to pay my 
respects, and ask you to come to a meal in our humble home.” 
Then the King went back with the tail and had a fine feast. 
As he was eating, he looked up and saw the three bullocks’ heads 
on the roof. Then he realized they had been stolen from him, 
and that he had eaten his own meat. 

The tail noticing his upward glance said :—*' You keep 
things you never want, and I am only showing you how you 
may benefit others.”’ 





5. The tail undergoes an ordeal, and is ordered to steal quarded 
treasure. 


The King said:—‘‘ If you are able to remove my treasure 
eraong-pa-te®) from its box this evening, I will do nothing, and 
should you remove it, you may marry my daughter, the Princess, 
but should you find you are unable to do this, you will have to 
replace my three bullocks.” he 

That eveni he King ordered his Palace to be well guard- 
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ed, and placing four guards at each corner, he said no one should 
enter after sunset. At night the tail came, and noticed the 
guards were all sleeping, so he let the hounds loose, replacin 
them by sheep, and he placed sticks in the guards’ hands instea 
of their bows and arrows. He entered, to find some more men 
sleeping in the kitchen, and stole into the bed-chamber of the 
King. He found he had not slept all night, but was holding the 
treasure in his hands. Once when he went into another room, 
he handed it over to the Queen, saving she would have to be 
very careful with it as that night the tail would probably come 
and steal it. } 

_. As soon as the King had left the room, the tail entered and 
said that after all the Queen had better hand him over the 
treasure as he thought it would be safer with him. The Queen 
thinking it was the King, handed the treasure over: and when 
the Lyang-bar-pono returned and asked for it, she said :—‘* But 
you took it just now as you left the room.” So the King 
guessing the tail must have the treasure shouted to the guards, 
who found they had no arms, and when they wanted to let the 
hounds loose, they found they had only sheep. 

The tail managed therefore to get away with the treasure, 
which he showed the next day to the King, who was obliged to 
_give him the Princess as he had promised. 


6. The tail arranges three dances and appears in human form. 


One day the tail asked the Princess and the old woman to 
go toa dance the Lyang-bar-pono was holding on the top of the 
hill near by. He told them, going up, they were to take the 
short cut, but on returning they were to use the zig-zag track. 
As they left, the tail followed, and though he took the longer zig- 
yag path he arrived first. It was he who was holding the dance 
though the Princess and the old woman didn’t know, and as he 
returned quickly by the short cut whilst they took the long zig- 
zag track, they found him at home when they returned. 

The Princess and the old woman went thus three times to 
the dance, but on the third time the Princess suspected the tail 
and hid herself in the cottage. 

She saw the tail become a King, and leave the cottage with 
many followers.* So picking up the tail which she found lying 
on the floor, the Princess threw it on to the fire. The smell of 
its burning reached the King, who returned home hurriedly. He 
told the Princess his time had not yet come, and that she had 
done wrong in burning the tail so soon, but she had better shake 
the remains of it quickly in every corner of the cottage. Wher- 
ever the Princess shook the tail, the whole place was filled with 





1 Cf. a somewhat similar motive of a goat-husband's n 
Gubernatis, vol. i, pp. 410-411. 
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gold and silver, numbers of men, horses, and herds of cattle 
sprang up out of the ground, and the place became equal to the 
Palace of the Lyang-bar-pono. 
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C. Heroic Legends. 


The Golden Knife and the Silver Knife. 


(1) A King’s unsuccessful hunting. (2) The King dozes 
and misses the satags. (3) The King marries the youngest 
daughter of the Lung-da ruler. (4) The King brings his 
bride home. (5) The King starts on a journey, and durin 
his absence the twins are born. (6) The plot of the witehes 
to destroy the twins. (7) They do much mischief in the 
palace. (8) The return of the King. (09) Execution of the 
twins mother, (10) The hungry dog. (11) The grand- 
father unearths the twins. (12) The miraculous building of 
the palace by the twins, (13) The King summons the 
twins, sending messengers to fetch therm, (14) The twins are 
sent to fetch the golden and silver flutes from the demon. 
(15) The twins go to the demon'’s home, promising to return 
in nine years. (16) The golden boy climbs up and steala the 
flutes. (17) He hits the tusk with a stone from the sling. 
(18) He is pursued by the demon. (10) The Golden Knife 
falla dead but is resuscitated. (20) ‘lhe demon is also 
resuscitated. (21) Exchange of magical instrurments. (22) 
The heroes return home. (23) The twins reveal the mystery of 
their birth, and punish their witch-sisters. (24) HMamit- 
pandi resuscitated and the witches executed, (25) The two 
boys wreatle, are killed and resuscitated, 


Ga-bu and his horse. 


(1) Ga-bu makes friends with the wife of the demon. 
(2) Ga-bu plots the destruction of the demon. (3) Ga-bu ia 
poisoned by the demon’s wile. (4) Ga-6x: and his horse fly 
up to the Rum country. 


The adventures of Afi-azyak, 


(1) The King asks the diviner to pray forason. (2) The 
deities decide which of their sons has to be re-incarnated as 
the King’s son. (3) The birth of Afi-azyak. (4) Ati-azyak 
with his six brothers go to marry the seven daughters of the 
king of Lung-da. (5) Ati-acyak visite the sea-serpent. 
(6) Ati-azyak comes before the serpent-king. (7) Ati-azyak 
starts on his errand with tho help of the serpent’s wife. 
ae Hise comes to the land of the seven demons with 
whom he has a contest. (9) Ati-azyak plays Hide and 
Seek with the seven demons. (10) Ati-asyak contests with 
the demons—using fighting animals. (11) Aéi-eryak with the 
two queens starts on his return journey. (12) Ati-azyak 


pun his brothers and kills the demon. (13) Afi-azyak 


returns to tho Rum country. 


The adventures of the merchant-widow's son. 


(1) The merchant-widow's son receives a luminous flower. 
(2) e flower is ted to the king. (3) A beggar comes 
with promises to iend the boy. (4) The boy starts on 
his errand. (5) He comes to the land of the Paroquetes. 
(6) He cornes to the land of the Peacocks. (7) He comes to 
the Sambi-ula ©, that is inhabited by five demons. 


(8) The boy steals some flowers and leaves with the 
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(9) The five evil demons are drowned, (10) The boy 
returns home, bringing the flowers. (11) The king orders 
the boy to build a palace. (12) Tho boy is ordered to 
explain the origin of the Tista river. (13) The seven try 
also to visit the Rum country but are killed. 

AXVILL. How Ling-Gyaso subdued all the devils. 

(1) He is re-incarnated in the world. (2) Ling-qyaso's 
miraculous birth. (3) The baby is given to the demons 
whom he kills. (4) Ling-gyaso-gya-bo goes to the devil's 
country. (5) The king returns home and kills his uncle. 
(6) Ling-gyaso goes to the country of Hore and killa the 
uncle. (7) Ling-gyaso kills Hore’s son. (8) The king's 
return and his fight with Hore’s minister. 


XXIV. THe Gotpen Kwire anp Tas SILVER KNIFE. 
(Told by Chyodi of Ringen at Mangen, May 3rd.) 


1. A King’s unsuccessful hunting. 


Once upon a time there lived a King who was called 
the Lyang-bar-ung-bar-pono.1. He had no queen so he spent 
his time hunting, and always had his two dogs with him, 
Kshibu T'um-chung and Tum-chhen. 


He killed much game and his larders were well stocked. 
One day it so happened he saw nothing, there was not even 
a bird flying in the jungle, and at sunset he returned home in 
the dusk, thinking of the many animals he used to kill and 
how to-day he had killed nothing, and becoming very morose 
he went to sleep. The next morning at cockcrow he woke, 
and thinking of his bad luck the day before he went on to the 

lace balcony to see the view at sunrise. In front there 
ay a meadow named the Pemo-peliong and on it he saw two 
stags grazing, a mother-stag with her foal, feeding in turn 
one side of the meadow, and then on the other. Thinking 
they were probably the cause of his ill-luck of the day before, 
the King went inside meaning to prepare for hunting, and 
' cooked some food giving his dogs a share, who however would 
eat nothing. 

The King told them they had better eat as they would 
be hunting but they replied :-—‘‘ No, don’t go out hunting 
to-day.’” : a 

; The King would not listen to them however and said :—_ e 
hy * Unless you follow me as usual to-day and hunt, I will | 
| cut both you in pieces when I return.” . 
And the dogs thought: “‘ As we shall be killed to-day, 
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2. The K ing dozes and missea the stags, whom he follows 
to the Lung-da country. 


They ran round the meadow thrice while the King watched 
the place where the animals would break cover. But becoming 
very sleepy he dozed, and he did not see his dog Kshibu 
Tum-chung chase the stag towards the Pho-chu and Mo-chu 
Rivers. While the other one followed the fawn towards the 
Lung-da country. The dogs met both the animals together 
at the turning of the path, and these turning into she-devils, 
killed the two dogs, leaving both bodies on the ground with 
their heads pointing towards the King’s land. 

Sleeping, the King dreamt the dogs had returned and were 
fawning on his arm, then suddenly waking up he roused him- 
self, and realizing the animals had broken cover, he followed 
their footmarks. Coming to the spot where the four animals 
had met, he saw the dead-bodies of his dogs, noticing the 
footprints of the she-devils which were as large as plates. 
He became very angry, and said with feeling :—‘** Whoever 
it is who has killed my two dogs, him will I follow and kill 

' in revenge.”’ 


3. The King marries the youngest daughter of the Lung-da 
ruler. 


When the King came to the palace of the King of Lung- 
da, he greeted him and then noticed that there were two 
fairies there who were sisters named Se-lamen and J'ung-lamen. 
It was the eldest who attended to him that night, Se-lamen, 
and he laughed to himself thinking how he thought he had 
been following two devils, and how he had discovered two 
fairies! He thought he would make great friends with Se- 
lamen, and sleeping with her that night, he asked her what 
magic deed she could perform. 

The fairy told him she knew of one grain of rice with 
which she could feed the King, and all the people in the 

. Palace including even the dogs. After hearing this, the king 
i: longed for the morning, and he spent the whole of the next 
day wandering round the Palace. The second night he spent 
with the youngest fairy TJ’ung-lamen, and asked her to tell 
him what magic she could perform, She said she only knew 
that from one roll of cloth she could clothe the King down 
to the lowest person in the Palace, even making coats for 
the dogs and mats for the hens to lay their e on. 

The Ponoe (King) also heard the ing had another 
. daughter, the it-pandi ane whom he had shut in 
. a room ever since her birth.’ e King thought he would also 


nm concerning parallel motives of the 
Frazor. Golden Bough, vol. x, pp. 70-76. 
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like to go and find out whether she knew of any magic deed, 
and that night when everybody was asleep in the Palace, 
he found her room and entered. When he asked the Princess 
at first what magic she knew of, she denied knowing any, but 
when the King urged her, she at last said :-—‘*' But were I to 
tell you, even the walls might have ears, also the time may 
come when you will change, and you will say you no longer 
love me."’ 

But the King promised he would always love her, and 
implored her to tell him. Then the Princess said :—‘'IT only 
know of one magic deed, I can give birth to a golden knife 
and to a silver knife.” 

The Lyang-bar-pono when he heard this was very happy 
and said he would marry her.*. But when she told him the two 
fairies had been listening, and when they heard that she could 
give birth to a golden and to a silver knife, they laughed 
and clapped their hands, saying that if she could do such a 
thing, they would be able to also, and they ran away. 


+4. The King brings his bride home. 


The next day the Lyang-bar-pono asked the JLung-da 
King for his daughter, as he had no wife or children, and 
the King said if he truly loved the ARamit-pandi he had no 
objection. ‘The Lyang-bar-pono said he truly loved her, so the 
King promised him her hand. 

Several days passed and the Lyang-har-pono brought many 
valuable gold and silver gifts from his own country to give the 
King of Lung-da. He had asked the Princess to accompany 
the King back to his home, had given her a great dowry, and 
was sending many men and horses to accompany her. These 
were looking forward to travelling with the Princess, but the 
two fairies said : —‘* You need not go with the Princess because 
we shall escort her.”’ 

The King’s followers were sorry when they heard this, but 
they were obliged to stay behind. ‘Thus the four came to the 
country of Lyang-bar, and for a while the Ramit-pandi lived 
very happily. The time came when according to her promise 
she became fruitful, and the King thought he ought to prepare 
food and clothes for the child's arrival. 
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5. The King starts on a journey, and during his absence the 
twins are born. 


He told the Queen he would be very busy, and started on 
his journey to buy the necessary things. Just as he was leaving 
he hung a bell (shyong-sa-tibu) above her pillow, telling her she 
was to ring it as soon as she had become a mother, when he would 
at once start to come to her. Were the bell to ring at night 
he would reach her in the early morning, and were he to hear 
it at sunrise, he would be with her in the evening, even if 
he were on the other side of the world, he would, wherever he 
was, start back at once. 

Soon the Queen's time came when the pain started, it 
became so great she felt it in the tips of her fingers, and in the 
tips of her toes, Then she gave birth to the golden knife and 
soon after to the silver knife. 

As soon as the golden knife fell to the ground, it cried 
three times, and the sound was heard by the eldest fairy, while 
as soon as the silver knife fell, it cried three times, and was also 
heard by the voungest fairy. 


6. The plot of the witches to destroy the twins. 


These two then plotted and said :— 

‘Our enemies are born, the best thing we can do is to put 
them out of the way at once.’’ 

So they went to the Ramit-pandi’s room, pretending to 
help her in her illness, but as she slept they hid both the children 
in an earthen pot they brought with them, and closed it down 
with 19 lavers of cotton-wool. Then they tied the neck firmly, 
fastening it with rope that had been made from a yak’'s tail, 
(salong-thak-po), and sealed the knot with the Lyang-bar-pono's 
seal. Then the two fairies carried the earthen pot to four cross 
roads each facing north, south, east and west. Here they 
buried it beneath the 12th layer of the earth which they 
covered over with ashes, and satisfied themselves by placing a 
flat heavy stone on the top, returning home and feeling happier 
now both their enemies would die. 


7. They do much mischief in the palace. 


They entered the Ramit-pandi’s room saying :— 

‘Now you are an invalid, we will look after you, and we 
will first of all brush your hair.” 

So they made her sit up in bed, and combed her hair with iron 
combs. They combed so hard that the Aamit-pand: was 
scratched from head to foot so deeply that you could see her heart 
and lungs. As she was lying on the bed half-dead, they brought 
in a bitch-puppy which they put to her breast, hoping it would 
look’as if the puppy had scratched her. When they had done this 
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they found the food which the Lyang-bar-pono had prepared and 
ate it. They also killed all the Ramit-pandi’s bullocks and cows, 
eating the flesh and throwing the bones in a pile until they 
reached half way up the Palace. They broke open the door of 
the Lyang-bar-pono's rice store, cooking and eating all the 
contents till the water they strained from it became as big as a 
sea. Then they opened the Pono's * chi’ storc-room, and both 
witches drank till the millet seeds they threw away grew into a 
heap as high as the Palace itself. After that they broke open 
the store-room, where the tea was kept, and drank so much that 
the heap of used tea-leaves mounted higher than the Palace. 


S. The Return of the King. 


After eating all this they walked into the Ramit-pandi's 
room, and rang her bell that she had been told to ring. The 
Lyang-bar-pono King heard it when he was busy buying clothes 
for his expected child in the market of the Black Plain 
(China, Gya-nock). As he heard the sound he ran towards 
the Palace with great joy, wondering whether it was a 
girl or a boy. When he arrived the two witches laughed and 
clapped their hands saying :— 

‘“See the result of not marrying one of us, go and see your 
golden knife and your silver knife that are now feeding on the 
Ramit-pandi’s breast. We are from the Rum country, but 
instead of marrying one of us, you chose her. She must have 
been living with a dog as she has given birth to a puppy.” 

The Lyang-bar King at first would not believe the story 
and went up to the Ramit-pandi’s room. There he saw the 
puppy feeding at her breast, and saw scratches all over her 
body. The witches told the King to look at all the refuse heaps. 
the pile of bones. the sea of rice, the heap of millet seeds, and 
told him the Ramit-pandi had devoured it all and said she was not 
one of them, but was a devil (sa-mo), and they advised the King 
to tie a rope round her neck and to drag her as far as the 
Pho-chu and Mo-chu Rivers, where he should cut her head off. 
When the King saw all this he believed the fairies, and 
becoming very angry, he tied a rope round the Ramit-pandi's 
neck, dragging her along to the two rivers, and followed by the 
two witches who threw ashes after her.’ 


9. Execution of the twin’s mother. 

When they came to the bank of the Pho-chu and Mo-chu 
Rivers. the two witches asked the Pono to find a wooden 
soir et REY, ee AE ES 
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block on which he could place the Ramit-pandi's neck to cut 
her head off. This he did putting the head and body into the 
stream. But as soon as he had done this, and the current was 
sweeping the body downstream, the head floated upstream 
towards the rivers’ source and the two witches cried ; 

“ This is an evil omen, the Ramif-pandi must have left some- 
thing undone in this world, she is not at rest, and they both start- 
ed throwing stones at the head which commenced praying 
saying :-— 

“YT would 1 could see my two orphan children again, if 
only they could get out of the earthen pot, we could meet in 
human form once more.” 

Then the head floated downstream, 

The two witches became queens to the Lyang-bar King 
and lived in the Palace. 





10. The hungry dog. 


And in those days at the Palace. the servants and the 
dogs could not get enough to eat, so the servants ran away 
and the dogs died. There was only one old bitch who re- 
mained, she thought: ‘* When our former mistress was alive 
she gave me so much food that I had to leave some as I could 
not eat it all, now I am starving so I had better go.” 

Before leaving she howled three times, and set out not 
knowing which way she was wandering She came to the 
ridge of a mountain where she rested a short time, and looked 
round. In the valley far below she saw a lean-to and thought 
if she could only reach it she would be able to get some food. 
So she dragged herself along and managed to crawl to the 
shed, but when she reached there she found that the door 
was shut. However going round, she managed to make an 
opening through the leafy wall. Once inside, she looked for 
some food but only found an empty plate. Looking up she 
saw a shelf on which a cracked earthen pot was standing 
containing a little millet flour. Being wey hungry she jumped 

| at the shelf hoping to reach the flour, but the rope holding 

i it gave, and she fell with the pot on the floor, all the flour 

. being scattered. The earthen pot was broken, and she found 

little to eat, but wishing to see the owners of the shed, she 

went to sleep in the corner. 

When the sun was setting, the bitch saw an old man 
and an old woman coming up to the shed from the valley. 
They seemed to be both very tired, and when they had en- 
tered the hut the old man lay down on one side of the hearth, 
whilst the old woman took the other side. After he had 
rested some time the old man said :—‘* Well Grandmother, 
why don’t you get up and cook us something 7” As he spoke 
he pulled out a jungle vegetable (the kan-tong-bi-gnyom) trom 
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his pouch (asok) handing it to her, whilst she pulled out 
another one (the kamcehel-bi-gnyo) from the folds of her dress 
(dum-pin) 

The old woman thinking that she would boil these two 
vegetables, turned round to fetch the earthen pot from the 
shelf, when she saw that it lay scattered in pieces on the 
floor. 

She woke up the old man, saying that a thief had entered 
the hut and that they must look for him. The Grandfather 
rose, walking round outside, but saw only the footmarks of 
a dog. It seemed to have come inside, so entering again, 
he looked round and saw the black bitch in a corner. As 
soon as he saw her, he cried out :—‘ It is you who are the 
thief, it is you who have broken the pot and scattered the 
flour, why should [ not beat you, why should I not kill 
you?” He lifted his walking stick (kar-patung) high above his 
head, when the dog said entreatingly :—*‘ Have mercy on 
me and don’t beat me, go and ask my master to replace the 
broken pot and scattered flour, for I must belong to some- 
body.” 

Then the old man asked her who her master was, and hear- 
ing it was the Lyang-bar king, she was not beaten but the old 
man went to see the king as the dog had suggested. 


ll. The Grandfather unearths the twins. 


When he arrived outside the Palace he shouted :-—‘‘ The 
king’s dog has broken some poor people's earthen pot, and scat- 
tered their flour, so I come to demand their replacement.” 

The two witches heard him shouting and came on to the 
balcony, where they saw the old man, and made him repeat 
what he had said. They told him the best thing he could do 
would be to go to a certain cross road, which they pointed out 
to him, and to dig in the centre where he would find an earthen 
pot containing enough food to last him his life. They also 
advised him to carry the earthen pot straight to his hut, and 
not to bring it to the Palace. 

The Grandfather became very glad, and went to the meet- 
ing of the four cross roads, hoping he would find his recompense. 
When he came near the spot he heard children laughing, and 
clapping their hands, but when he reached the centre he saw 
nothing and could not find the earthen pot. Thinking the two 
Queens must have lied to him, he turned back towards the 
Palace again, and had taken, three or four steps when he heard 
the children’s voices once more, and turning round quickly he 
heard them laughing and cla their hands again. 

He came near the centre of the cross roads, and could 
see nothing but a stone lying there, this he removed with the 
aid of his stick finding an earthen pot in a hollow underneath. 
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This he took out, and breaking the seals round the neck, and 
cutting the rope, he found two boys inside who were as beauti- 
ful as the sun and moon. 

The Grandfather became very pleased, and placing the 
earthen pot on his head like a cap, he put one child in his kasok 
while he held the other in front of him with his hands, feasting 
on him with his eyes. Every few paces he took, he would 
change them about, placing the one he had been carrying in 
his kasok, and holding the other in his hands. 

When the old man came to his hut, and the old Grand- 
mother saw the children, she became very happy too, while the 
doe bowed down to them in respect, and from that day the two 
old people’s hut was always full of food, and they had no 
trouble, so that in a very few days they became quite rich. 

One day, the Grandmother asked the Grandfather to give 
her one of the boys. At first he would not; however, she 
implored him to, and at last he gave her the youngest Kom- 
hankub, telling her to look after him very carefully. So from 
that day the youngest slept with the Grandmother, while the 
eldest slept with the Grandfather. 


12. The Miraculous Building of the Palace by the Twins. 


One day they said to the two old people :—** Now during 
this night you will hear a great deal of noise, you must keep 
very quiet, and not open your eyes, and must not ask the cause 
of the disturbance.” 

At midnight the two old people heard a great deal of noise. 
It came from the side where the sun rises, from the side where 
the sun sets, from the MRum-country above, and from the 
country of A-nok (Hell) below. They heard the sound of men 
cutting stones, dragging posts and building while in the morning 
the old Grandfather was lying in a golden bed, whilst the old 
Grandmother was in a silyer one. The boys who were sleeping 
with the two old people roused them, and when they saw they 
were in golden and silver beds, they could not believe it was not 
a dream, and putting their tongues out in astonishment found 
they could not put them in again. The two boys said -— 
“Don’t be frightened, this is the Palace you two are going to 
live in.”” 

With great wonder the two old people climbed out of their 
beds, and in their haste to get on to the balcony, they ran into 
the cupboards and against the walls. When they stood on the 
balcony, they found the Palace stood on exactly the same place 


as the hut had done. 


«You need not wonder at all these things,’’ the boys said, 
“the Rum built it all for us in a mings night.” 

Then the old Grandfather, an the old Grandmother lived 

happily in the Palace which was finer than the Lyang-bar king’s. 
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13. The King summons the Twins, sending messengers to 
fetch them. 


The twins went out to play in a flower garden in front of 
the Lyang-bar king’s Palace. Among all the other flowers there 
wasa bush called the chambar, where many birds called the 
sang-dyam-jo were sitting. The twins aimed at these,.killing 
many which they stuffed in a bag. 

As they were shooting, the Lyang-bar king came out on his 
balcony and saw them. He was astonished at their beauty as 
they might have been the sons of a King. He watched where 
they would go, and wondered at never having seen them before. 
The next day the twins took the cattle out grazing, and led them \ 


to one of the Lyang-bar king’s fields. 
The King went out himself to see what damage they had 
done, and saw the Palace on the same place where the hut had 


once stood, and it seemed finer than his own. He sent a . 
messenger to call the old people to him. but before the messen- 
ger had arrived, the eldest boy knew that he was coming, and 
told the old people not to be frightened at the messenger’s 
arrival as he would answer all the questions. In the meantime 
he made the front. of their Palace as muddy as if a lot of cattle 
had just trodden there. The Lyang-bar king’s messenger came, 
and standing on the top of a stone to be free of the mud he 
eried to the old man and woman :—‘* You two had no cattle a 
few days ago, now you have a great many, you had no Palace 
before, and now you have this one, but the cattle have done 
much damage to our fields, and the king of Lywang-tar summons 
you to appear before him.” 

Now the messenger had a very good cloth on, and as the 


elder boy came out of the Palace, rays of light shone from him 

and his beauty, so that the messenger became blinded and fell | 

off the stone into the mud. - . 
The boy said to him :—*‘ As you are the messenger of a King, _ 


into the sun to dry, after saying to him :— 
“Yon had better return now, tell the King the old people 
will appear before him.”’ 


you should be able to see your way about better,”’ and put him » 
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cloth. Coming to the stone which the other had stood on, he 
cried :—‘* The two boys are summoned now by the king instead 
of the Grandfather and Grandmother.” 

The elder brother came out again, and as soon as he had 
reached the door, rays flashed out from his beauty again, so 
that this messenger started and fell off his place of refuge into 
the mud, and the boy picking him up said :—* As you are also 
the King’s messenger, you should be able to see your way about 
better,’’ and as he put him into the sun to dry, he told him that 
the two boys would obey the king's order, and would come and 
see him at sunrise on the morrow. 

When the King of Lyang-bar heard the boys would be there 
the next day, he made his Palace ready for them and prepared 
a great feast. 


14. The twins are sent to steal the golden and silver flutes 
from the demon. 


At sunrise when the boys appeared, people they met could 
not stand before the rays shining forth from them, so that 
everybody fell down, but the twins raised them up by their 
arms, asking them if they stooped down in order that they 
should not see. 

When they reached the Palace, the King of Lyang-bar 
begged them to sit on the golden and silver thrones he had 
especially prepared for them, but they refused to do either, and 
looking stern, the elder boy sat at the foot of a golden pillar, 
whilst the younger boy sat at the foot of a silver one. 

Then the king asked them about their father and mother, 
and from whence they had come, but the twins answered 
they had no father or mother and had come out of the earth 
in an earthen pot, so that they must be the sons of the earth. 
But the king repeatedly asked who their parents were, and 
said the earth and earthen pot could not be their father 
and mother. 

The twins kept saying they did not know who their 
parents were, the only thing they could say for certain was 
that the elder brother knew their bone had come from the 
country of Lyang-bar, while the young one said he knew their 
flesh had come from the country of Lung-da.' 

Now all this was heard by the two witches and they 
guessed the old man had dug up the earthen pot from the 
ground in the centre of the cross roads, giving the twins 
their liberty, thinking they had better kill, as soon as they 
possibly could, because they would be their enemies, they 
advi the King to kill the twins at once, otherwise they 
2j go a oe eae) a ae 
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: , eve it is the father who gives bone to his offspring, 
while the mother gives flesh a blood. 
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would grow up to conquer him, and would become the King, 
of Lyang-bar. They also said he could not kill them without 
reason, so he had better place them in the hands of the demon 
(dut) Chenchhyo-byung-pono, telling the twins to steal the demon’s 
pair of gold and silver flutes. As a reward he told them 
that they would be made Kings of Lyang-bar. The King 
thought this was all true, and ordered the twins to fetch the 
pair of flutes from the demon. 

_ The boys said to themselves :—‘‘ The King could not 
kill us himself, and he is only sending us to the demon to be 


killed, but we must obey his order and either fetch the flutes 
or die in the attempt.”’ 


15. The Twins go to the demon’s home, promising to return 


im nine years. 


So they set out for the demon’s country, and the old 
people were very sad at their departure saying :— 

‘These twins are just like a drop of foam, so immature, 
How can they fetch the pair of flutes when so many Kings 
and heroes have gone there never to return. But the twins 
gave them hope saying :-— 

“Tt is not certain we shall be killed. only give up all 
hope if we do not return before nine years.” 

Then they left for the demon's country Chenchhyo, carrying 
a pair of yaks’ tails with them, one being black and the other 
white. They went on and on until they came to the ridge 
of a hill, and from that distance they saw the Palace of the 
demon. When they reached it they saw the demon-king lying 
asleep, one of his ears making his pillow while the other 
covered him like a blanket. The two fiutes were in_ his 
mouth, one on each side, and he was holding the ends of them 
in his hands. 

The younger brother said at once he would get the flutes, 
but his brother told him he was too young, and when they 
had had their lunch which the Grandmother had put in a bag 
for them, the elder brother jumped up to fetch the flutes. 


16. The golden boy climbs up and steals the flutes. 


Before he left he told his brother that when he had th 
flutes he would run’ away towards the Black Plains of 
(Gyanak) and towards the White Plains (India), but that the 
demon would follow him, and then he would ascend to the 
sky, and would drop down dead, falling on the upper side of 
the road. while the demon would fall down dead on the lower 
side of the road. The moment he fell down dead, he, the 
younger brother, would have to wave ce times up and down 
his body, with the black yak’s tail, passing it from his head 
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to his feet, and then he was to wave the white yak’s tail, 
passing it from his feet to his head. 

_ ‘The elder brother went up to the demon, and started to 
climb up him from the toes to the head. When he reached 
the knee, he was so tired he had to sit down and rest, and 
then with great difficulty be continued his journey as far as 
the breast. There feeling very tired and hungry, he had the re- 
mains of his lunch from the bag. Feeling refreshed he went 
on his way reaching the neck and climbing on towards the 
mouth, he found he had at last come to the flutes. First he 
took up the golden one, then he made his way to the silver 
one, returning the same way he had come. As he stepped 
off the demon’s foot, and came to the ground he thought that 


though he had the two flutes he would like to get one of 
the demon’s tusks. 


17. He hits the tusk with a stone from a sling. 


These were so long that they touched the sky. and he 
thought he had better try and break one. So putting a stone 
in a sling he aimed at the tallest tusk, which broke off falling 
to the ground. ; 

This woke the demon up, and the boy, seizing the tusk 
and the two flutes, and putting them over his shoulder, turned 
and ran. The demon followed him erying :—* You have not 
only stolen my flutes, but vou have also broken my tusk, when 
I catch you I will eat you!” 


18. He is pursued by the demon. 


But it so happened the demon could not run fast, his 
balance being upset through the loss of his tusk. Owing 
to the same reason, he failed to catch the boy when he snapped 
at him with his mouth. The boy ran towards the sunrise, 
and towards the sunset, towards the north (the Lio, the High- 
land), and towards the south (the Dang, the Lowland), with the 
demon following him closely. Then the boy ascended to the sky, 
and the demon flew up too making a noise like thunder. 


19. The Golden Knife falls dead but is resuscitated, 


The younger brother who had been watching the whole 
time thought his brother would be killed. Both of them 
seemed very tired, and then, as he had been told, his twin 
brother fell down on the upper side of the road, while a short 
time after the demon fell down on the lower side. Remem- 
bering his instructions, he went over to his brother's side 
taking the black yak’s tail with him which he waved three 
times, passing it from the head to the feet. He also waved 
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the white yak’s tail three times, passing it from the feet 
to the head. Then the elder brother woke, and they were 
once more together, When they had had lunch the younger 
brother said :—“‘ As we have the two flutes, let us return 
to our own country,” but the other brother said —*We 
ought not to leave the demon in this state, it would be better 
to wake him up too.”” But the vounger brother said :—** If 
we do, he may devour us,”’ but the other answered :—‘' It is 
better to wake him up as he may be useful to us later.”’ 


20. The demon is also resuscitated. 


so he took up the yaks’ tails, and waved three times with 
the black one, passing it from the feet to the head, and he 
waved three times with the white one, passing it from the head 
to the feet. This woke the demon up, and instead of devouring 
them, he bowed before them and said :—** You two must be very 
good men, in fact heroes, for you have had mercy on me, and 
have spared my life, if you will allow me to invite you to my 
Palace, I should like to make friends with you.” 





21. Exchange of magical implements. 


So they went to the Palace, feasted and made merry, 
and made great friends. ‘The demon asked them to tell him 
the magic of bringing the dead back to life, but the brothers 
said they did not call it magic, they only used two yaks’ tails, 
and they explained the method which had to be used on human 
beings and demons. The demon full of astonishment and 
wonder said :-— 

“As it is so simple, will you exchange the two yaks’ tails 
for my walkingstick, and my rope made from the hair of a yak ?"’ 
(kar-patung and salong-thakpo). 

The two brothers asked their use, and the demon replied if 
they ordered the stick to beat anyone, that would it do, and 
whatever they ordered the rope to bind that would it fasten. 

So the two boys were willing to exchange the two yaks’ 
tails for the demon’s stick and rope, and prepared to journey 
back to their own country. As they were leaving, the demon 
said that one tusk was of no use to him and cutting the other 
off himself he asked them: to accept it. The two brothers took 
it and asked the demon to come to them at the moment of 
their death, and said they would come to him whenever he 
died, and taking the two flutes and the two tusks they returned 
to their own country. 


3 22. The heroes return home. 
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ashes. The two boys woke them and said they had returned, 
but at first they would not believe them and said :—'' You two 
have just come to deceive us, our two boys have gone to 
the demon’s country, and we do not think they will ever re- 
turn.” But the two boys answered :—‘ No, Grandfather and 
Grandmother, it is really your two boys, we have returned 
from the demon’s country and are just the same."” The old 
people looked at them out of the corner of their eyes, and 
when they saw they really were the same two boys they 
jumped up from their couches happily and hastened to bring 
food. That night they stayed very cosily all together, and 
the next morning the two boys said they would go to the 
King of Lyang-bar to give him the two tusks and the two flutes 
They had provided the old people, they said, happily for their 
lives, and they had come to subdue the King’s enemies. They 
then ordered the rope to hide beneath the threshold of the 
King’s main door, and told the stick to hide himself below 
the hearth. They said they would tell the king of Lyang- 
bar about their parentage and birth, and when they told 
him this, the two witches would try to run away. As soon as 
they reached the threshold, the rope was to bind them, and then 
the stick was to beat them. The stick would beat so hard, their 
bones would come out, and their flesh would goin. So the stick 
and the rope started on early the next morning. 


293. The Twins Reveal the Mystery of their Birth. and punish 
their witch-aisters. 


Carrying the flutes and the tusks the two boys went towards 
the Palace of the King of Dyang-bar the next day, and when 
they reached there, they rested one of the tusks against one of 
the corners of the Palace, and it was so heavy that the wall fell 
down. The King of Lyang-bar and the two witches ran on to 
the balcony hearing the noise in alarm, and saw the two boys 
standing there. hen the two witches saw they had returned 
from the demon with the flutes and the pair of tusks, they 
became frightened as they guessed the demon would kill them 
at once arid they both ran inside again quickly 

The boys came inside the Palace and told the King they 
had brought him the demon's pair of flutes he had wished for, 
but they knew now he had simply sent them there to be killed. 

The golden boy sat at the foot of the golden pillar and the 
silver boy sat at the foot of the silver pillar, both looking very 
stern, and refusing to have anything to eat. The King asked 
them again about their parentage and if they came from the 
side of the sunset or from the side of the sunrise, from the 
country of the north (/ho), or from the country of the south 
(dang). But the twins replied that all they knew about their 
birth was that they had come from the earth in an earthen 
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pot. However the King insisted on hearing the truth, and at 
last they said :— 

* Do vou remember the day you went out hunting, and lost 
your two dogs, how you found them lying dead, your visit to the 
king and your questions about magic to the two fairies, and 
do you not remember the Ramit-pandi told you she could give 
birth to a golden knife and to a silver knife ? ” 

The King said he could remember all these things, but it 
was a puppy Pamit-pandi had given birth to, so he had killed 
her and had put her body into the river. 

__ Now as they were talking the two witch-sisters became 
trightened, and after talking it over they decided they had 
Letter fly away at once, and they made themselves wings out 
of their dress-folds (literally the loose end of a Lap-cha dress 
forming a sort of bag when held out, a dum-pim). 

While they were hastening to make wings, the twins told 
the King although he had a big head, he had few brains. and 
although he had a large breast he had no heart. The two fairy 
sisters were really she-devils, they themselves had been the 
Ramit-pandi's sons. 

* At the time of our birth,”” they told him, ** she had nothing 
to eat, those heaps of bones and millet seeds with the sea of 
rice water were the remains of what the two she-devils had 
devoured. They put all the blame on our mother, and buried 
us in an earthen pot at four cross roads, and we were saved by 
a dog who had taken shelter in the hut of two old people. But 
here too,” they added, ‘‘ you tried to kill us, as you put us into 
the hands of a demon. We have only just now been saved 
from him, and have returned.”’ 

Meanwhile the two she-devils had come out to fly away 
from the Palace, but the rope bound them on the threshold, 
while the stick began beating them so severely that their bones 
showed and came out, while their flesh sank in and it nearly 
killed them. 

However the twins wanted a little life left in them, so the 
rope became slack and the stick stopped beating, and then they 
asked the king to fetch their mother. 

But the king was very frightened, and ran about trembling 
hither and thither. Heran down towards the rivers, but did not 
see the Ramit-pandi anywhere. Three times he ran down and 
three times he came back, but each time he could see nothing. 


24. PFamit resuscitated and the witches executed. 


The twins asked the King to give them two sieves and two 

iron rods, and when he had brought these two things they told 
him to carry them down to the rivers where their mother had Pe 
been killed. This he at once did, whereupon the twins went a ‘| 
‘little downstream, and began to stir the water till the stones at 4 
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the bottom started to roll, while the sand and mud rose. They 
then drained the water through the sieves, the yvounger brother 
catching two hairs, one blue and one white, whilst the elder 
brother caught a piece of bone. After washing these they 
brought them to the Palace where they placed them over an 
incense burner, purifying them in the smoke. Then they placed 
them in a bamboo stem, with a bow and arrow (sa-lu chom) 
and a spinning rod (lasyuv) closing it up and saying :— 

“If it is possible for us to meet again, we would like to see 
you re-born in three or four days’ time; if you are re-born a boy 
we will find you shooting with the bow and arrow, and if you 
are re-born a girl, we shall find you using the spinning rod.”’ 

They hung the bamboo stem on the golden post, and on 
the third day when the twins were listening for sounds in the 
bamboo they heard the whirl of the spinning rod, They pre- 
pared a seat, and then opening the bamboo stem they found a 
girl whom they discovered was eight vears old. She came out 
and sat down in the seat they had prepared. The two boys 
were very happy, as they had found their mother again. They 
sat on her knees, one on each side, drinking milk from her 
breast, the elder brother was on the right side whilst the younger 
brother took the left. 

On the next day, the Ramit-pandi asked them to bring 
the two she-devils before her, and then taking up the comb she 
scratched both their bodies and put puppies to suck at their 
breasts. As the puppies were sucking amid the heaps of bones, 
millet seeds, and tea leaves, she asked the King to tie ropes 
round their necks and to drag them towards the Pho-chw and 
Mo-chu Rivers, and as he was pulling them along she took up 
a handful of ashes which she threw after them saying :-—** From 
this day you shall have nothing more to do with the country of 
Lyang-bar, and you are thus driven out of the land.” 

When they had all come to the bank where the two streams 
met, the King brought up the wooden block on which he had 
killed the Ramit-pandi. The twins cursing the she-devils, asked 
the King to cut their heads off. He did this and the twins cast 
their bodies into the water, and from that day the she-devils 
existed no longer. 

The others all returned to the Palace, and the King, the 
Ramit-pandi and the twins lived happily ever after. 


25. The two boys wrestle, are killed and resuscitated. 


The two boys were always playing. One day as they were 
wrestling, they fell off the balcony on the upper storey, and fell 
down to the ground, both be picked up dead. The father 
and mother were mourning and feeling very sad. : 

Now the wind brought the message of the two princes 
deaths to the demon Chen-chhyo-brong-mung, and as they had 
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formerly promised to attend the death of each other, the demon 
hastened to the country of Lyang-bar. He thought that he 
might be able to help his two friends and carried the two yvaka’ 
tails with him. ; 

He arrived at the Palace, and found the father and the 
mother weeping over their two sons’ dead bodies. Taking up the 
vaks’ tails one after the other, he started waving them about as 
he had been directed, and they both came to life, and rose up, the 
younger brother however turning into a girl. Then the demon 
was given a feast, and a bullock was killed. They boiled this 
whole without taking out the entrails, cooking as well eight big 
pot-fuls of rice. also giving him eight big bamboo vessels of ‘ chi’ 
(pa-thyut) which they had strained. 

All this the demon ate in mouthfuls. Then when he had 
bidden them all farewell, the two children said :—** You have no 
enemies and you will reign peacefully in your country, Chen- 
chhyo-brong.” So he returned, and both kingdoms had peace. 
The son took the name of the Dyu-zong-bo-pono (king), while 
the sister was known as the Zelem-pandi (queen). 

No one was as happy as these two, and they had revenues 
coming to them from the lands that stretched from the sunrise 
to the sunset. 


XXV. Ga-BU AND HIS HORSE. 
(Told by Sadam Tagring, Kalimpong, Sept. 7th.) 


l. Ga-bu makes friends with the wife of the demon. 


Ga-bu was riding his favourite horse, and as he was riding up 
a steep path, he met the demon called A-tschung-mung-la, whom 
he thought of teaching. They talked it over, and came to 
A-tsdhung-mung-la's Palace. There the demon went out shoot- 
ing leaving Ga-bu alone with his wife in the Palace. , 

She was weaving two pieces of cloth in turn, one was of silk, 
while the other was woven from the jungle nettle plant 

su). 

ee Now Ga-bu was dressed in the poorest of clothes, and looked 
like a beggar, but he asked her what she was going to do with 
the cloth when she had finished weaving them both. 

The wife told him she would give the plain nettle-plant 
cloth to her husband, but she would keep the silk one for Ga-bu 
in case he ever came to see her. 


2, Ga-bu plots the destruction of the demon. 


| Ga-bu told her who he was, and asked her to let him 

A aaspegiieh places her eer ee oe She woe 
e to question him closely, anc wo p near where 

Be eta hear e that said. also | her to 


verything was He also a : 
feed his horse for him which he had tied to the top of a hill; he 
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had put several bunches of grass in front of it, but these might 
not last if he were away a long time. The horse he had named 
Chongse-qu-bu. 

Hearing the demon A-lschung-mung-la returning, he looked 
round to see where he could hide, and crept in the hollow trunk 


‘of a tree opposite the Palace. 


When the demon’s wife questioned her husband about his 
spirit’s place of abode, A-fschung-mung-la asked her why she 
wanted to know: it might mean she wanted to kill him. But 
she said :—‘*O! you go out hunting so often that I want to 
please your spirit that it may then bring you good luck.’’* 

So the demon told his wife that his spirit lived in a pine 
tree in front of the house (fung-sing-kung). It also lived in 
several small fish she would find in the stream that ran near the 
house (fa-hrom) and that it also lived in the body of a honey- 
bee. So she must be very careful never to cut the pine tree, 
kill the fish or hurt the bee. Should she do so, he would of 
course die.* 

Thus Ga-bu heard everything, and when A-tschung-mung-la 
went away again, he came out of the hollow trunk and wickedly 
cut the tree down, killed and cooked many of the fish and caught 
the bee which he burnt in the fire. 

When the demon returned, he was groaning as if in great 
pain, and soon after he lay down and died. (Ga-bu at once cut 
his head off, which he kept, giving the body to his widow. 


3. Ga-bu is poisoned by the demon'’s wife. 


Then Ga-bu lived in the Palace, but the demon's wife gave 
him poisoned ‘chi’ to drink one day, and after taking that he 
slept for three years. The demon’s wife then covered him with 
dried mud, and used him as a hearthstone with three hearth- 
gtones on his chest to cook pots on. He woke up at length and 
the demon’s wife then gave him poisoned food, and he slept for 
three more years. At last she wished him to go away, and 
when he again woke up she sent him to find his horse which was 
stilltied up in the same place. The demon’s wife had given him 
iron maize to eat, and had amused herself by beating him. It was 
so long since he had been tied up, trees had wn up all around 
him, and as Ga-bu came near him he sta to run away. His 
master followed him, and noticed that the nearer he approached 
him the trees grew smaller and smaller. Whilst he was running 
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away he caught some bamboo leaves, and the elephant grass 
( oe which to this day have Ga-bu's horse's teeth marks on 
them. 

4 Ga-bu and his horse fly to the Rum country. 


And then Ga-bu managed to reach him just as he was 
leaving earth to go to the Rum-country, he even had his two 
front feet off the ground—but Ga-bu caught hold of him and 
asked him why he wished to go so soon to the Rum-country, if 
he went, he, Ga-bu, would like to go there with him. 

Chongse-gu-bu then told him the demon’s wife had been very 
cruel to him, and had been giving him iron maize to eat which 
had caused him very great pain. To believe this Ga-bu had 
only to slit his stomach open when he had gone up to Heaven. 

And the horse wanted to leave this earth and to die, and he 
asked Ga-lbu for his knife (ban), as if he wouldn't kill him he 
would stab himself. Ga-bu gave him the knife, and the horse 
stuck it in the ground with his teeth, then falling on it and kill- 
ing himself. 

To see whether the horse had been telling the truth, Ga-bu 
cut him open, and found a lot of the iron maize inside. So he 
knew that the anima! had spoken truthfully and he felt very 
sad, and after burying him he decided he would go up to the 
Rum-country too. Thus they, Ga-bu and the horse both flew up. 


XXVI. THe ADVENTURES OF ATI-AZYAK. 
(Told by Chyupan at Sindhik, May 16th.) 


l. The King asks the diviner to pray for a son, 


Qnce upon a time, there was a king of the Lyang-bar 
country ' and his queen T’ung-kung-ramit, which means she was 
as radiant as a rainbow (fung-kung). They had six sons and no 
daughters. 

Now the king was very restless and uneasy, for whenever 
men came to settle in that land, they were found dead on the 
following morning. He wished to find out the reason, so he 
went to a diviner named Aku-sangyo-yuk-mun taking a wealth 
of gold and silver with him. ; 

Aku-sangyo-yuk-mun told him he would have to go into 
meditation for seven days, and that before retiring he would 
have to bathe. Were he to do so, the diviner said, he would 
receive one more son, who would do much good. He must also 
sacrifice a great deal of phuchi and mucht (a sacrifice of birds 
and fish), and give drink (chi), rice (z9), cooked rice (fa-/a), and 
ginger (heng), which he would have to offer on a bamboo carpet 
(samok-talu). | 








. | 
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So the king went into seclusion and made the sacrifice as 


the diviner told him, and watched and waited for a saviour to 
be born. 


2. The deities decide which of their sons has to be incarnated 
as the king's son. 


In the country of the tum, the sweet incense of the sacrifice 
was scented by the Rum father and mother, who both 
hastened to find the place it was ascending from. The 
Rum-mother found the room where the incense was rising 
as it was filled with perfume. She became very happy 
and told the Aum-father how very fragrant the incense 
was, but he said:—‘‘ Yes, it may have seemed sweet to 
you, but the king of Lyang-bar wants us to send him a son in 
exchange for it, 50 it means we shall have to part from one of 
our three sons."" He called them and said that whoever was 
strong enough to lift the stone lying on the playing-ground 
(lingmu-partem) should be sent down into the world to be a son 
to the king of Lyang-bar. 

The two eldest brothers became exceedingly joyful, and at 
sunrise the next morning they wished to throw the stone, but 
found they could not lift it. 

Then the youngest brother thought he would try (he was 
still sucking his mother’s breast) and he went to the playing- 
ground saying :—"‘ May the stone rise as soon as I touch it if it is 
I who am to go to the country of Lyang-bar,”’ and picking it up 

: easily, he threw it as far down as the world (the Ling-lyang). 

The two elder brothers seeing this became angry, and 
beating their younger brother and leaving him behind they 
came and told their father that they had thrown the stone. 
However, the Mum-father told them there was another test 
which they would have to perform. ‘Behind the twelfth 
mountain,”’ he said, ‘‘ there is a needle, go and aim at it and who- 
ever hits it will be the Lyang-bar king’s son.”’ 

At sunrise the next day the brothers went out, but the two 
elder ones could not discover where the needle lay. ‘ May 
I strike the needle,” the doom one said, “ with my first shot if 
I am to go to the Lyang-bar country.’" He drew his arrow and 

, struck the needle at once, which angered his two elder brothers. 
e: They beat him again, and left him behind, saying they had hit 
the needle, not their youngest brother. 

Their father told them that for the next test they had to 
> make tea. ‘* You are to put it in a bamboo cup (‘ha-tak) and 
Ny before the steam rises to the top of your head, you must try and 
split the hair of a horse’s tail,” he told them. The next 
day, they all tried this and the younger brother again won. 

Then the father told them he would be the son of the 
Lyang-bar king who could collect enough food and tirewood 
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ey which would be sufficient for the remainder of their 
ives. 

The brothers all tried on the following day, the two elder 
brothers fetched only one load of firewood each, but the younger 
brother brought many bundles back. 

Then the father asked them what they should all want if 
they went down to the Lyang-bar country. The two brothers 
at once said they would want much gold and silver with a herd 
of horses, a herd of cows, and a flock of sheep, but the younger 
brother said all he needed would be his father’s sword (pa-yus), 
his invisible hat (gyu-shambu) and his golden hat (zer-yalu-sham- 
bu) and a cow, a mare, a hen and a goat that were all blind in 
one eye So he was chosen, but at the last moment he couldn't 
help weeping going away from home, and his mother slapped 
him so hard that he fell down dead. At the same moment 
the cow, the mare, the hen and the goat died, and with the 
younger brother they all found themselves in Sari-rung-dong- 
chen, the country that lies midway between the Rum country 
and Ling-lyang, the country that is the world. . 

Here looking down below he saw the Queen Tang-kung- 
ramit weaving on a loom. Seeing this he dropped water on her 
so that she was forced to take shelter. Doing this three times 
he, with all the animals, became one large hailstone, and fell 
down by her side. The Queen seeing this cried out :—‘*O! you 
have been troubling me so much,”’ and breaking a piece of the 
big hailstone, she swallowed it, throwing the rest away. These 
in turn were swallowed by a cow, a mare, a hen and a goat 
who all had young. 


3. The birth of Ali-azyak. 


But the queen 7'ang-kung-ramit gave birth to a bag one day 
which alarmed her and she buried it in some cross roads near 


- by. 

. Just at that time the king of Lyang-bar was outside the 
Palace looking where the child would be born. He could not 
find it, and returning home he found his wife lying down 
though no child could be seen. He asked her to tell him the 
truth, and promised no harm should come to her if she told him 
everything. The queen at once told him about the burial 
* place, nA: the king running quickly to the four cross roads 
could find nothing. Then he heard a voice crying :—* Father 
= do take me out very soon.’” He heard the sound coming Sua 
: the earth, so he dug down, finding the bag which he imme- 
2 diately cut open. Inside there was a copper ot which had a 

- cover. In that he found a lovely boy, a son, and becoming ve 
bani A eae day be invited se hom he 
"Phe next day he invited many people whom he 1 
via Geko to fina a name for his son. No one could 
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suitable one however, and the king at last chose a name suggest- 


ne Ati-azyak-pono ; this pleased everybody and they all went 
ome. 


4. Ali-azyak with his six brothers go to marry the seven 
daughters of the king of Lung-da. 


Now the child grew up very soon, and calling his six other 
brothers he said to them :—* You should not stay idle as you do, 
you should all work. Now we are seven brothers, and I hear 
the King of Lung-da has seven daughters, let us go and ask if 
we can marry them.’’ 

The Altt-azyak-pono gave them a great deal of gold and 
silver, and told them that first of all on their journey they 
would come to a high black mountain on the top of which they 
would have to place a black flag. The next mountain they 
would come to would be a big green one, on the top of which 
they would have to place a green flag. After passing that they 
would have to reach the summit of a red mountain where they 
would have to place a red flag. The last mountain they would 
reach would be a white one, and on that they would have to 
put. a white flag. Then they would have to cross a table-like 
meadow called the Pemo-pathong-partam, where two suns would 
be shining, and where they would also find a shady fir (chenden), 
standing in the centre. Owing to the two suns, the heat would 
be tremendous and it would be advisable for them not to stay 
long in the meadow or under the fir, and they had better not 
take their hats off. 

The six brothers started on their journey finding everything 
exactly as Afti-azyak had told them. After passing over the 
mountains, they came to the flat table-land where the two suns 
were shining, and passing through that land soon they came to 
the Lungda-palace. They showed the king all their wealth and 
asked if they might marry his six eldest daughters, whilst they 
asked for the voungest daughter whom they would give to 
their young brother. 

he king consented to give all his daughters, and at the 
time of returning he told them not to play their bamboo flute 
(pa-lit) or the Jews’-harp (tung-dyu) as they ought not to stop 
long in the meadow. | 

But on the journey the three younger brothers with the 
three younger Princesses became very joyful, and started to sing 


and dance, so that when they came to the meadow of the two 
‘suns, they sat under the shade of the tree and felt cool. The 


three elder brothers with the three other Princesses and the 
oungest Princess advised them not to hag 4 but as 
yuld not listen to them, they also had to join them. 
y ow , they saw a big white sea ap- 
end of the meadow where the sun 
a.* 
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rose, while a big black sea rolled towards them from the end of 
the meadow where the sun sank, and from the Lho (the 
Highlands) a red sea approached, and from the Dang (the Low- 
lands) came a green sea. Thus they were surrounded on all 
sides by water. 

Out of the sea came a huge serpent towards them. His 
mouth was as large as a basket (fung-jang), his eves were like two 
large cups (tuk-chim), his body was as large as a big rolled 
bamboo mat (fa-lu-thul), and his fins were like a flame of fire 
(ms dyak), 

He asked them why they had come to his country as he 
was ready to devour them. They prayed for their lives and 
the serpent said :—‘* Give me your youngest brother who is at 
home, and then I will let you go away in peace.”’ 

This all the brothers promised him, and he then vanished 
with all the seas and one of the suns. 


5. Ati-azyak visits the sea-serpent. 


In the country of Lyang-bar, the youngest son lay in his 
mother’s lap, and told her his brothers had been treacherous, 
and that someone would soon come from the Serpent-king to 
fetch him away. He asked her to prepare some food for the 
messenger, and to be sure and make some drink (‘chi'), to have 
some paddy (ze) and to have ready some cooked meat (nan). 
This was done and the messenger soon came. He proved to 
be a demon, and as he stood in front of the Palace he called to 
Ati-azyak asking him whether he, Ati-azyak, would come down, 
or should he come up. The boy replied as he was the mes- 
senger of a great pono and he was only a boy, he had better 
come up. 

Because he was so large, the demon came in at the door 
with great difficulty, and sat down whilst they fed him with 
eight gourds of drink, cight gourds (ta-/yep) of ‘chi,’ eight 
ladles of paddy, and eight big pots of meat. The demon ate every 
bit of this, and then the boy Ati-azyak was ready. He armed 
himself with the sword, put on his golden hat and carried his 
invisible cap with him, saddled his horse and rode after the 

, demon. | | 

Soon he met his brothers with the Princesses and the 

youngest Princess Hu-ramit, who had been promised to him. | 

‘ ; She caught hold of him passing and asked where he was fice. a Pas 
» 2 : 





She said whatever adventure he was going on she would 
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hand, putting the other on the third finger of her right hand 
saying :—" Should they ever change places by themselves, should 
the blue stone go to the right hand, and the gold ring to the left, 
you will know that I am no more. But if they stop as they 


now are, [ shall be alive.” Then they parted, each taking 
opposite roads. 


6. Ali-azyak comes before the Serpent-king. 


Then Afi-azyak with the demon came to the Palace of 
the Serpent, who was named the FParil-bu, the demon showed 
him a way through a passage on his horse. He came to a 
tremendous opening in which there were many golden and 
silver chortens and mendongs.' He wondered to what place 
he bad come, and pulling out his sword from its sheath, he 
began to strike off pieces of the chortens and mendongs The 
serpent began to be annoyed, for the place Ali-azyak found 
himself in was in reality the serpent’s mouth, while the chor- 
tens and mendongs were his teeth. He thought: “ 1 wonder 
what kind of food this will be!” and coughed and gurgled 
in his throat spitting out what he found was in his mouth. 

As the Paril-bu spat, he blew Ali-azyak back with his 
horse over the eight mountains* Once again he rode back 
however to the front of the Palace, and tied his horse to a 
fir tree. (Chanden-kungy’. This time he met a very beautiful 
_ girl, and asked her if she knew why the Serpent-king had 
summoned him, and where he could find him. 

The beautiful girl, who was the Paril-bu'’s queen, said he 
had taken the wrong road, for there he would be sure to 
die. But Ati-azyak told her he had been summoned and 
wishing to wake the serpent up, the queen seized a hammer, 
and struck him from the tail to the head. He snorted and 
asked her why she had woke him. Telling him why, the 
quecn called Ati-azyak, and the serpent told him he had been 
summoned so that he could go and fetch the two queens 
—Zer-y-ong and Kenyong-pandi, 


7. Alti-azyak starts on his errand with the help of the ser- 
pent’s wife. 


But the beautiful girl giving him plenty of good anid 
sweet food that night, said to him :—*‘* To-morrow when you 
go, you will meet first of all two dogs who will rush 
growling at you, trying to bite you, you must then give them 
these which will drive them away,” and she handed him 


SS a eee ee 
1 Round and oblong memorial structures that are built of stone and 


wed Buddhiste. 
: 2 Thi iwe serpent seems to be the same as the one coupled with the 
flood, judging by his name, Poril-bu. See Creation stories, p. 355. 
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two balls of paddy. ‘“ Passing there,’ she continued, ‘‘ you 

will meet a pair of tigers who will lie in wait to spring on 

you. Throw this meat at them when they will turn back. 

Next you will meet the demon Shang-tang-krbu who will come 

to eat you. You must give him this,”’ she said, handing him 

a roll of cloth (pan-den mam-zo), “‘ once he receives this he 

will be at peace with you, and will go with you to fetch 

the t=wo queens Zer-y-ong and Konyong. 

Then Ati-azyak planted a field (nyot) of paddy (zo) before 
he left and said to her :—‘' Watch this growing, should the 
paddy come up you will know I am still alive, but should 
only weeds appear, you will know that I am dead.’’ 

When he came to the Seari-nong-dong-chen Pass he tied 
his horse up, giving him a golden and a silver ball to eat 
and saying :—‘‘In five times twenty and eight years I shall 
return, if I am not back by then, you will know I am no 
longer alive.” 

He came next to the Sari-rung-dong-chen country finding 
the two big fierce dogs who jumped at him. However he 
threw them the two balls of paddy, and they turned aside. 
Going on he met the two tigers who were ready to spring 

. on him, but giving these two the pieces of meat he continued : 
. on his way. 
Then he met the demon called Shang-iang-krbu, who also 
tried to catch him, but Ati-azyak threw the roll of cloth at 
him saying :—‘‘ Know yvour master!’ and at once the demon _ 
became quiet. Ati-azyak told the demon he was to accompany 
him to fetch the two Queens, so the demon put him in his 
pouch, and moved on. ‘ a ' 

; But midway the demon took him out of his pouch saying -— . 
“But you seem to me to be a sham sort of a master,” and — 
he tried to swallow him. Afti-azyak however stuck in his 

| throat, and the demon vomited and put him back in his pouch 

tt again saying :—“ After all you must be my real master as I 

am not able to swallow you!” ' : 








‘ 3. Ati-asyak comes to the land of the seven demons with whom me 
—_ he has a contest. F. ae 
ts When they came to a pond, Ati-azyak was very thirsty "= 
and got out artis pouch LA drink some of the water, but em 


; as he was drinking his knife (ban), fell out of its sheath into NA ay 
ss the deep end of the pond. He asked the demon to try and 
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The demon started drinking up the streams and Ati-azyak 
went on till he reached the Palace of the queen * pea 
and finding her there he lived with her as her husband. He 
found all the streams were dry and the people were dying 
‘from the lack of water. The queen wondered what was the 
reason Of it and Afi-azyak replied the drought was caused 
by the demon who, searching for his knife, had drunk all 
the streams dry. The queen said :—*‘ Your knife was washed 


up here in a stream close at hand, so tell the demon to 
send back the water.”’ 


So the demon, after Ati-azyak had told him, pulled out 
the cork and the water rushed out and started running lke 
a big river sweeping over a great part of the country. 

Then Afi-azyak put the invisible cap on his head, and 
brought the demon to the Palace. 

Now the queen had seven brothers who were all demons, 

. but who were out hunting at that time, and the queen wanting 
to keep Afti-azyck safe, closed him in a box that was called 


Samo-itmo-tang-bo which she locked up and placed in the twelfth 
room of the Palace. 


: When the seven brothers returned they told their sister 
they had heard that Ati-azyak had come to the Palace. She 
was not to hide him as they would like to see him even if she 
would not allow them to eat him. At first Zer-y-ong would 
not listen to them, only when they still pressed her, she mace 
them swear an oath vowing that they would not eat his flesh 
or drink his blood, She made them place their hands in water 
and the oath being so heavy dried the stream up, then secondly, 
she made them put their hands on a rock and the oath was 50 
great it split the reck in twain, and then for the last time 
she made them swear on a sago-palm tree, and the oath was so 
violent it made the tree wither. After that she believed and 
trusted them, and going to the twelfth room of the Palace she 
unlocked the box and set Ati-azyak free. 


9, Ati-azyak plays Hide and Seek with the Seren Demons. 
So they all started living together, and as the demons, on 


a account of their oath, could not cat Ati-azyak immediately, 

‘ they asked him to play with them, and suggested he should 

_ seek them whilst they hid. 

ri) (a) Trees —The next morning, the seven demons went off to 
ss ‘hide. ~The queen Zer-y-ong gave him a knife and told him he 

_---—s would find seven trees in a line not far away, which he was to 

———s« try and cut down. Ati-azyak searching for the demons later, 











 eame across seven trees all standing together in one place. 
These he threatened to cut down, when they all laughed, 
becoming the seven demon-brothers once more and saying :— 
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‘We thought you were going to cut us down, now we had 
better all go home together.”’ 

As they reached the Palace the demons said :—*« Now to- 
morrow it is your turn to hide, and we are to search for vou.” 
The next day at cock-crow, Ati-azyak flew up to the Rum 
country, and from Sari-rung-dong-chen he watehed the seven 
demon brothers searching for him everywhere. When they 
found him, they said among themselves, they would chew him 
and though looked well for him everywhere, even in every leaf. 
they returned home unsuccessful. | : 

Ati-azyak came down and met them on the dloorstep; he 
said he also had been unsuccessful, he had tried to find himself 
all day but had been unable to! At this the seven demon 
brothers became angry saying :—‘‘ Now to-morrow we will hide 
again, and you will have to seek for us.”’ 

(6) Partridges,— As soon as the cock crew, they started off 
and Atr-azyak, after feeding was ready to follow. But first of all 
the queen Zer-y-ong told him he would find the seven brothers 
who had turned themselves into partridges (kohom-jo): they 
would be sitting in a line. He would have to try and snare 
them with the horsehairsnare she would givehim. So Afi-azyak 
went after the footprints, noticing that sometimes they were 
these of animals, and sometimes those of men. 

At last he came to a meadow where he saw seven partridges 
perched in a line on a tree. He began to spread his net around 
them, when they laughed at him and changed back into the 
seven demons. The next morning Ali-azyak went out to hide, 
and he covered himself with the feathers of a bird (the sael-fe). 

The seven brothers searched for him thoroughly, not leaving 
even a stone unturned, but they could not find him. That 
evening Afti-atyak met them again on the doorstep saying :— 
‘You could not find me and I hid myself so well that I lost 
mvself!”’ 

(c) The Seven Streams.— Again the seven demons went out 
to hide, and the queen, giving him a cup, said he would find them 
in the form of seven streams. ‘Take this with you,"’ she said, 
‘“‘and where the seven streams meet, take the cup from your 
pouch and try to take a drink from them.” 

Ati-azyak acted as the queen told him, and when he tried to 
drink, the seven streams turned into the seven demons and they 
returned home together. | 

(d) Wrestling.—The brothers suggested they would all 
wrestle on the next day, and when the time came, Ati-az 

* started wrestli with the eldest. At the third round the 
demon was knoc down, and Shang-tang-krbu seized him and 
pretended to swallow him. In this way all the other six 
brothers were defeated and Shang-tang-krbu pretended to 
swallow them in turn till at last they cried for mercy and told 
Ali-azyak to-morrow they wished to fight with cocks. He 
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replied that as he was a stranger he hadn't a cock, and wanted to 
* know where he could getone. The demons said :—* Well, if you 


capikeyty one, you must come after what will be your last 
meal, 


10. Ati-azyak contests with the demons, using 
fighting animals. 


(a) Cocks.—Ali-azyak then prayed to his Rum father and 

to his Rum mother to send him a cock and the blind hen who 
hack been swallowed as a hailstone and re-born, came along and 
laid anegg. That night it hatched, so the next morning early 
he found a chicken. Feeding it well he cried:—-“If I am to 
win the fight through you, you must crow three times after 
you have finished your meal.”’ 
Alti-azyak's cock crew three times, but his master saw that 
in the playground many big cocks belonging to the demons 
had collected, But he came out carrying his cock under his 
arm, and when he set it down they all started fighting. At 
the first round the small cock grew bigger, at the second round 
it grew bigger still, while at the third round it was equal in size 
to all the others. Shang-tang-krbu picked up the other 
cocks as soon as they had been killed, and swallowed them ene 
after the other. 

At last the seven demons said :-—‘‘ Well, to-day you have 
defeated us, we were very surprised to see your cock, but 
to-morrow we will have a goat fight. Should your goat win you 
may take both the Zer-y-ong and the Aomyong queens, but. 
should our goats defeat yours we will both eat your flesh and 
suck your blood.” 

Ati-azyak replied that as he was a stranger he hadn't a goat 
and wanted to know where he could get one. The demons 
said :-—* Well, if you haven’t one. you must come after what will 
be your last meal.” 

' ” (b) Goats.—Alti-azyak then prayed to his Rum father and to 
his Rum mother to send him a goat, and the goat who hac 
been blind in one eye, who had been swallowed as a hail stone, 
and re-born, came along and gave birth to a kid. Ati-azyak 
gave him a golden and silver ball to eat, telling him to bleat 
after eating if he were to win the fight. After feeding, the goat 
bleated three times, and as soon as he had brought him down 
to the playing-ground, he commenced fighting with all the 
demons’ big he-goats. 7 ; 

a The first time the small goat went round, he was a little 
a bigger, the second time he was bigger still, and the third time 
if he was equal in size to the other goats. Then he to 





* ‘throw the other goats down which Shang-tang-krbw sw owed 
pes: as soon as they had fallen. | 
oes "The seven demons said :—‘ To-day we are also defeated, 
_ but don’t get proud, for to-morrow we shall have a bull-fight. 
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Ati-azyak replied that as he was a stranger he hadn’t a bull. 
would they lend him one of theirs? The demons answered that 
if he hadn't a bull, he would have to prepare to die. 

(¢) Bulls —So Ati-azyak burnt incense and prayed the Rum 
father and mother to send him the cow who had been blind in 
one eye, and who had been swallowed as a hailstone to he 
re-born, and she came to him and gave birth to a bull-calf in 


_the night. Giving him some grass, Ati-azyak said :—< After 


eating, and if I am to win you must low three times.”” And the 
calf lowed three times. The next morning when the demons 
had collected all their bulls on the playing-ground, Ati-azyak 
led his down, and the ground was shaken by their roaring. 

They started fighting, and at the first round the calf started 
to grow, at the second round he was bigger, and at the third 
round he was equal in size to the other bulls. He commenced 
then to knock them down, and Shang-tang-krbu swallowed them 
as soon as they had fallen. But the demons said :—*“< You have 
beaten us again to-day. but to-morrow we will fight you with 
horses. Should your horse win, you may take the Zer-Yy-Ong 
and Komyong queens, but if you lose, we will eat your flesh and 
suck your blood.”” Ati-azyak said once more he was a stranger 
and hadn't a horse, but if they were to lend him one, he would 
fight. The demons answered that if he hadn’t a horse, he must 
get ready to die. 

(d) Horses.—But Ati-azyak went home, and burnt incense 
and offered ‘chi’ to the Rum, praying them to send him the 
mare who had been blind in one eye, and who had been 
swallowed as a hailstone to be re-born. and she came to him 
and gave birth to a foal in the night. The next morning Ati- 
azyak gave him a handful of gold and silver to eat saying :—* If 
[ am to win, neigh after eating this food.’ The foal neighed 
three times after eating the food, and he was heard in the Rum 
country. By this time, the demons were all ready to fight with 
their horses and called to Ati-azyak to come to them at once. 

Ati-azyak went down to the playing-ground taking his 
foal, and leaving him in a corner of the field. They all started 
biting and kicking each other, and at the first round the foal 
got larger, at the second round larger still, while at the third 
round he was equal in size to the other horses. He kicked so 
that all the other ponies an to falldown, and the moment they 
had fallen Shang-tang-krbu swallowed them. The demons 
said :—‘ again to-day you have beaten us, now to-morrow we 
will fight with wild bulls. (sachak-long). 

Ati-azyak once more said he was a stranger, and hadn't a 
wild bull, but the demons only said :—* If you haven't a wild 
bull, say your last three words, and be prepared to die."’ 

(e) Wild Bulls.—So Ati-azyak burnt incense, and 
‘chi’ to the Rum father and mother praying they wo 
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And the next morning at sunrise he found a wild bull 
standing outside, so Ati-azyak made him ready and brought 
him to the fighting ground. The bulls started to fight, and at 
the third round Shang-tang-krbu pinched the bulls’ necks and 
swallowed them. Thus Ali-azyak’s wild bull won, but the 
demons said at once they would fight on the morrow with 
peacocks. He said again he was a stranger, and had no peacock, 
eee demons only said that if he hadn't one, he must prepare 

© die. 

(f) Peacocks,—But Ati-azyak came back and offered incense 
and ‘chi’ to his Rum father and mother, praying to them for a 
peacock. And they sent him a peahen at once which laid an 
egg, and then returned to the Rum country. But the egg 
hatched out the next morning, and he found he had a pea-chick. 
He asked it to cry three times if he were to win the fight that 
day, and to his joy, it cried three times loudly, and was heard 
in the Rum country. Soon the demons had their peacocks quite 
ready, and told Ati-azyak to bring his along quickly. 

Then they commenced fighting, and at the third round the 

acocks were all knocked down by Afi-azyak'’s bird and swal- 
lowed by Shang-tang-krbu. But the demons asked him to meet 
themon the next day withtheirarmy. Afi-azyak replied he was 
a stranger, and had no army to fightfor him. The demons said 
unless he produced one he must prepare to die. 

(g) They made ready for the morrow, but Afi-azyak became 
very sad having no one to fight with, and he lay down that 
night thinking hard. 

Just at that moment, the pea-chick put two round stones in 
the fire, and when they became red-hot he called his master and 
told him his heart must be as strong as the stones. 

Then Ati-azyak got up to prepare himself and made a 
shield and some bows and arrows. He saw the next morning 
the demons’ army was very large and he was quite alone. The 
pea-chick said :—‘* You must fight them, but I shall be watching 
from the top of the house.” | 

They commenced fighting, and Afti-azyak let all his arrows 
fly which hit all the demons, Shang-tang-krbu helping a lot, and 
at last there was only one demon left. Ati-azyak had struck 
him, but only one ear was cut off, and then he had flown away. 
He thought the battle was over, but the peacock said that the 
remaining demon had only gone to fetch several others. His 
master had better wait, he said, for he, the pea-chick, would go 
and fight them. Seeing the army advancing and led by the 
demon who had lost an ear, he flew to a tree close at hand 
which he alighted on, and asked the demon with whom he was 
going to fight now. They all answered -—"* With Ati-azyak who 
has killed so many of our men.” 

The pea-chick said :—* Well, whether you kill him or not, 








a 
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would you all not like to see a dance that I can show you 
first ?”’ 

The demons said they would, and standing in rows, they 
watched the peacock who, spreading out his beautiful eye-feath- 
ered tail, commenced to dance slowly. The whole army became 
so interested that they watched it closely, till at last a flame of 
fire came out of the pea-chick's tail burning them all to ashes. 


Ll. Ali-azyak with the two queens starts on his return journey. 


After burning the army, the pea-chick returned to the 
Palace of Zer-y-ong and told Ati-azyak to go and find the queen 
in her room. He went in but found she had two very long 
tusks, one touching the sky, and the other falling down to the 
earth. Her breasts were so long, that one of them was thrown 
over her shoulder while the other hung straight down. 

Ati-azyak came out again quickly and hesitated when the 
pea-chick asked him to go in the room once more. But he 
did at last, and found the queen had changed into a very pretty 
girl. She was so pretty that you were never weary of looking 


at her whichever side you looked, and you never grew tired . 


whether vou looked at her from the back, the front or the 
side. The pea-chick at last said :—‘*‘ Now master and mistress, 
you must return to the Lyang-bar country for I must return 
to the country of the Rum.” 

Both the Zer-y-ong and Komyong queens prepared sufficient 
food to feed Shang-tang-krbu which they fed him with, and then 
they all went into the Palace, which the demon tied to his back. 
He soon came to his own house which he also strapped to his 
back, and when they came to the Sari-rung-dong-chen country 
where Atj-azyak had tied his horse up. It had been there for 
so many years it had sunk into the ground. Afi-azyak asked 
his horse to come out of the earth, but he replied that he could 
not unless he were sure that his master was there. So the 
queen Zer-y-ong sent her spinning-rod down to him which had a 
ring of Ati-azyak tied on to it, and the horse seeing his master’s 
ring, and believing he had really come at last, sat on the rod and 
allowed himself to be pulled up. 

Then Shang-tang-krbu put the horse in the Palace too with 
the others and carried him. They then came to the Serpent’s 
house and found him sleeping. TheSerpent-king was so long that 
he had curled himself up into three times twelve coils, twelve 
times he had curled himself up on the ground floor, twelve coils 
of him lay in the middle storey and twelve coils of him lay in the 
upper storey. 


- . 


serpent was a present of food for him. Shang- 
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food!" and taking the beautiful girl up and carrying her also 
on his back in the Palace they came to the country of Lyang-bar. 


12. Ati-azyak punishes hia brothers and kills the demon. 


Once there Ali-azyak showed them the three younger 
brothers with their wives, and told him he could do what he 
liked with them. So the demon swallowed them one after the 
other. Then he was told to put Zer-y-ong's Palace on the side 
of the sunrise, Aomyong's Palace on the side of the sunset, the 
Serpent-king’s Palace on the Dang side (the Low lands, south) 
and his own house on the Lio side (the High lands, the north). 
Ali-azyak put his elder brother on the side of the sunrise, his 
second elder brother on the side of the sunset, his third elder 
brother on the south, keeping the house on the north for 
himself. 

Then he killed Shang-tang-krbu, cutting off his head. The 
flesh he chopped up and gave to the ants while the bones were 
erushed by him and thrown in the air. He found the bones of 
some human in the stomach, and these he washed thorougkly, 
and wrapping them in silk he put them in a bamboo stem 
with a bow and arrow, and a spinning-rod, saying :—‘ lf you 
are born as a boy, you will be found shooting with this bow and 
arrow, and if you are born as a girl you will be found spinning.” 

On the third day he returned to the bamboo stem and saw 
a lovely boy inside shooting with the bow and arrow. Afi- 
azyak went with him into his own house and inviting many 
people from the sunrise to the sunset, from the North and from 
the South, he gave them a feast and they all made merry for 
seven days. He asked them to suggest a name for the boy, 
but no one was able to, and at last he thought of a name, the 
Dediong-pono. Everyone seemed pleased with this, and giving 
him the Princess Hu-ramit of the Lung-da country for a bride, 
they became the king and queen of the Lung-da and the Lyang- 
bar countries. 


13. Ali-azyak returns to the Rum country. 


Ati-azyak told them that as they had no enemies and 
could live happily, he with his three wives, Zer-y-ong, Kom- 
yong and the queen of the Paril-bu would return to the Rum 
country to which he belonged. Should the clouds break as they 
flew upwards, it would mean they would all meet again in this 
world, but should the clouds cover them, it would mean they 
would only meet in the next world. 

As they tried to fly away the others caught hold of them so 
that they were unable to rise. The next morning when the 
others were all still asleep, they managed to fly ae he Dediong 
and Hu-ramit woke up soon after and saw them flying in the 
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sky. Watching they saw them become the size of birds, and 
then they looked as small as flies, and soon were completely 
hidden by the clouds. Ati-azyak’s horse who had also been let 
loose reached the country of the Rum long before the others. 
Thus the country of Lyang-bar became free of all demons 
who were subdued by Afi-azyak, 


XAVIL. THe ApPVENTURES OF THE MERCHANT-WIDOW’'S Son. 
(Told by Shamelyangaat Toon, May 19th.) 


1. The merchant-widow's son receives a luminous flower. 


Once upon a time, there was a King called Pid-no, who 
had many councillors and among them were seven devils 
(dut-mung). These seven were so powerful, the King found 
he could not control them. Tashey-thing came to hear of this 
and made a plan to help him. In that country there was 
a merchant who carried trade from the plains to the coast, 
and back from the coast to the plains. He had a wife but 
no children, and T'ashey-thing thought he would make use 
of this. Soon the merchant lost his life whilst travelling, 
and after his death, the wife had a son. Though he grew 
up and promised to be very strong, the woman always kept 
him hid, knowing the devils who really controlled the country 
were exceedingly cruel. 

The mother worked daily in some houses and spun in 
others, and they both had to live on what she earned. One i 
day as she would be out late, she made him some sour barley 
bread (ka-hru-khu). She made seven loaves which he was to 
eat whilst she was out, but on no account was he, she said, 
to leave the cottage. 

But as he was playing on the balcony, a fox came to 
the front of the cottage, holding a beautiful flower in his mouth. 
The flower looked so beautiful, that the boy found he was 
unable to stay in the cottage, but ran out following the fox. 

-' He ran along over three mountains and saw from the ridge of the 

third that the fox had dropped the flower in the valley below. 
Reaching it, he picked it up and realized he could not return 
. that night and his mother would be very anxious. He didn’t ~ 
\ = =a ack till the next day with the flower he had picked up. ; 
. The mother was happy to see him again, and as soon as he : 
ad brought the flower in the cottage, rays of golden light — 
‘fell from it.! His mother told him to keep it in a safe place, 
‘s but the boy said he would like the King to haveit. 
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2. The flower is presented fo the king, but the councillors advise 
him to order the boy to bring more. 


The next day he took the flower to the King who was 
so delighted he called his councillors together and said :—‘ You 
are my councillors, but what have you ever done for me? 
Look at this boy who has just brought me this wonderful 
flower shedding forth such a beautiful golden light.”’ 

: The Rum or god-like councillors said to each other: — 
‘Alas! it is quite true, we have not done much for the King 
in any way,” but the seven devils rose up saying :—'‘* Yes, 
it is quite true, we councillors have not done much work 
for the King, but bringing one flower is a very little act; 
ask the boy to bring several so that the Palace is completely 
filled with them; in that case we will praise him, if he can- 
not, we will not praise him, rather will we think of him as 
an enemy.” 

They dispersed while the King told the boy what his 
councillors said, and returning home, the boy became very 
sad. The mother gaye him some food and set out to work 
again as usual. 


3. A Beggar Comes who Promises to Befriend the Boy. 


As he was sitting sorrowfully in front of the cottage a 
beggar appeared before him to whom he could give nothing 
excepting the loaves of bread his mother had made for him. 
These he gave to the beggar who said:—*‘If you are in any 
amet trouble. mind you remember me, my name is Duhb-cham, 
call me." 

Soon after the mother returned and asked him if he had 
eaten all his food. He told her a man had come begging 
and that he bad given it all to bim. Hearing this the mother 
was annoyed, as she had to work hard to get any food, 
and they were not to waste it. She was also grieved to 
hear the King wanted many more flowers, as the boy said he 
would have to find them whether he lived or died. 


4. The boy starts on his errand, and comes to the Land of the 
Pigeons. 


So the boy went out searching for some more flowers, 
and he went on and on towards the country of Simbi-yule, 
at last coming to a place where there were flocks and flocks, 
of pigeons, and in the very middle of them he came across 
is elude where the King lived. The boy asked for shelter 
for the night, and the King was very pleased to see him as 

; he had three daughters and could not find any suitable sons-in- 
law, and he was ing very morose. 

be ‘The King palead thie boy to what place he was travelling, and 
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he replied he was searching for some wonderful and beautiful 
flowers the King of his country wanted, and describedthem. But 
the King of the Pigeons told him he had much better stay 
for a long time with him, as he had never heard of such flowers, 
and did not know where he would find them. If he ever did, 
he was to exchange one of the golden flowers for one of his 
daughters. The boy hoped he would be able to find the flowers 
and went further on his search. 


5. He comes to the Land of the Paroquets (fari-foep). 


So he went on until he came to another country where 
he saw flocks and flocks of paroquets. There in the middle 
of the birds he came to another Palace, where the King of 
the Paroquets lived. The boy asked shelter from him for 
the night, and told him what he was searching for. The King 
gave him food, and told him he would find no such flower, 
but if he were to, after all, he could marry one of his three 
daughters should he like to give him, the King, one flower. 


6. He comes to the Land of the Peacocks (mung-yung). 


Then the boy left that country and came to a land where 
there were flocks and flocks of peacocks. In the centre of them 
he again found a Palace which was beautifully decorated, 
and as he asked for shelter, which was given him, he once more 
described the flowers for which he was searching. The King 
thought they sounded very wonderful, and promised to give 
him one of his daughters were he to give him one. 


7. He comes to the Sambi-ula Palace that is inhabited by 
five demons. 
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settled. And coming up to the Palace, and climbing wp to the 
lintel of the door, he hid himself in a corner. 

In the evening at sunset, he heard thunder and the sound 
of an earthquake, and the boy saw five Evil Spirits approaching. 
one of whom had five heads, one three and each of the three 
others had two heads. They carried dead human-beings on 
their backs whom they were going to eat, dead horses, dead 
cows, and many other animals. The boy noticed with horror 
that the five-headed Evil Spirit was chewing the body of a 
young man, and as he came to the door of the Palace he or- 
dered all the four other demons away and entered by himself. 
First of all he put the bodies of the creatures he had brought 
back with him in their different store-rooms, and sat down 
breathing heavily, while the boy peeping from his hiding place 
didn’t move ‘Then the chief of the Evil Spirits prepared his 
meal, putting three human-beings in one big pot, three cows in 
another, and two maunds* in a third, which he ate as soon as 
they were cooked. When he had finished he washed himself, 
made his bed and dragged out a black box which lay under- 
neath it. In a corner the boy noticed two gourds containing 
black and white water which were hanging up near some keys 
and a large black steel knife. 

The Evil Spirit unlocked the box, and took out the head of 
a woman which he placed on the bed, adding the trunk of the 
body on which he placed the arms and legs. Then he watered 
all this from the head to the toe with the black water, and then 
from the toe to the head with the white water. When he had 
done this, the woman sneezed and came to life, and she was so 
beautiful she looked just like one of the golden flowers that had 
burst from its bud. The Evil Spirit gave her some food, and 
then went to sleep for the night. The next morning he once 
more cooked for the girl and himself, and after feeding her he 
made her lie down again, and poured the water from the two 
gourds on her skin, hen he brought out the black steel knife 
severing her neck from her body, also cut off the arnmis and legs 
apart. These he all put away in the box and went away after 
making sure it was locked. But he stealthily crept back and 
looked all round making sure there was no one present. 


8. The boy steals some flowers, and leaves with the maiden. 


When the demon had really gone, the boy came from his 
hiding-place, and opening the box, he brought the girl to life in 
the same way the demon had. 
| When the girl woke up, and saw another man she asked 
him where he had come from, how he had arrived, and then 


said it was not the place for him. The Evil Spirits were so 





1 A *maund’ is roughly one hundredweight. 
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cruel, even birds had their wings torn off while rats always had 
lost their paws and nothing was ever left undestroyed. The boy 
told her that he had come somehow, but he wanted to know how 
it was he found her here. She replied :—‘‘ I was living in the 
Rum-country with my father and mother, we were just a family 
of three, but we had to pay revenue to the demons, one man 
from every house was taken, and as our house was also taxed, 
1 was obliged to leave my father and mother and go. Here I 
am never able to escape as everyday they cut me up and shut 
me in a box, and it is only at night when the five-headed Evil 
Spirit is at home I am given hfe and set free.” 

The boy asked her if she would care to run away with him, 
and she replied if they could only escape she would go anywhere 
with him. He said:—* Lf you come with me you must not take 
anything with you, only the gourds of black and white water, 
and the black steel knife, and we ought to escape as soon as 
possible.”” As soon as he had said this they fled from the house, 
and picking as many of the flowers as the boy needed they came 
to the sea-shore. 

Here the boy remembered the beggar Dud-chem whom he 
at once prayed to, and he sent them a whirlwind which carried 
them over to the other side. But as soon as they had arrived 
there the five Evil Spirits knew they had escaped and ran after 
them. 


9. The five demons are drowned, 


They reached the sea and started to swim to the other side, 
the three two-headed demons only swimming a little distance be- 
fore they sank, while the one three-headed demon reached to the 
middle. and the five-headed Evil Spirit swam nearly across to 
the other side. As he came nearer, and his breath came in 
gasps to the shore, the trees swayed with his outgoing breath 
away from him towards the sunrise, and with his incoming breath 
they bent towards him and the sunset. In the meanwhile the 
whirlwind commenced blowing violently on his head, so at last 
he also sank, thus the five demons were all killed, so the minds 
of the boy and girl were easy. 


10. The boy returns home bringing the flowers. 


When these two came to the Peacock country they stayed 

for about a month, and at the time of his departure, the boy 
ave some of the flowers to the Peacock King, who gave him 
is second daughter. The flowers filled the Palace with gold, 
and the King was very happy. They came next to the Paro- 
aueh Palace and they stayed there a month. Then the boy gave 


Paroquet King some of the flowers which turned everything 


in the Palace to gold and silver, while the King gave him his 


= 


second daughter. Leaving there the four came to the Land ies 
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the Pigeons, where they stayed anothermonth. On leaving, the 
boy also gave the King some of his flowers so that everything 
in the Palace was turned to silver, and the king gave him his 
second daughter. 

Then the boy with the four Princesses came to his old 
home. He left the Princess he had obtained from the Palace of 
the Evil Spirits in a house they passed by the way-side, further 
on in another house he left the Peacock Princess, nearer his 
home, he left the Paroquet Princess and still nearer the Pigeon 
Princess, and arrived home by himself. The verv next day he 
brought the flowers to the King, and wherever they were put. 
they turned everything to gold and silver, in the upper, middle 
and lower stories so that the King was delighted. 


ll. The king orders the boy to build a palace, to decorate it, 
and to plant a garden. 


The next day the King summoned the councillors, and 
showed them all the flowers, and the wonders they had worked. 
The Rum-councillors said it was all true and wonderful, but the 
seven devils exclaimed they could not admit it was wonderful: 
the boy must at least build a three-storied Palace in three days: 
should he not be able to accomplish this, they said they would 
still think him an enemy. 

The next day the boy went up to the Palace to see what 
the King had decided, and the King told him he would have to 
make a Palace in three days. The boy feeling very sad, 
went to the house where the Princess of the Pigeons 
lived, and told her what had happened. But she was pleased 
at the idea, and told him to rest for the following three days. 
Then she called up her army of pigeons who finished the Palace 
in three days. 

On the fourth day the boy visited the King to see if he 
were pleased. He summoned the councillors, and asked them to 
admire it. The Rum-councillors did, but the seven devils said :— 
“No, we cannot admit this is wonderful, he, your boy, must at 
least decorate the entire Palace (in one day) throughout with 
pictures of figures, animals and birds, the outside as well as the 
inside. Until he does this, we shal) still think he is an enemy.” 

When the boy understood what he had to do in one day he 
went in great sorrow to the Princess of the Peacocks. When he 
had told her what he was to do, and that he would lose his life 
if he failed, she told him not to worry but to rest that night, and 
she would order her Peacock army to ornament the Palace that 
very night. They flew over at once, and the army of peacocks 
made the Palace look gorgeous, making the whole building look 
like a peacock with his tail outspread. 

The next day the boy again visited the King and asked 
him if he were pleased. e King summoned the councillors, 
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and the Rum-people said it was beautiful, but the seven devils 
still wished for something more. 

** He should be able to plant trees " they said, ** or cover the 
table-land meadow of three fields with a forest. If the 
trees are there to-morrow morning, and should there be birds 
singing in them, we will think him wonderful, till then he is stall 
an enemy. 

This time the boy, feeling sadder than ever, went to the 
abbyy aes of the Paroquets, and telling her what he had to do she 
said : 

‘You must not grieve, I will call my paroquet army and 
they will work for you, only rest."”. The army came and planted 
the forest in the table-land, and the next morning as all the 
birds were singing the bow was sure the King would be content- 
ed. But when he went to the Palace, and the King called the 
councillors, though the ones from the Mum-country were 
pleased, the devils again wanted him to do something more. 
They said :— 





12. The boy is ordered to explain the origin of the Tista river. 


* For this alone we cannot praise him, to-morrow tell him to 
explain the origin of the source of the Rung-nyo-ung to us" 
(the Tista River). 

The King repeated what the seven devils had said to the 
hoy, who weary and sad, went to see the Beautiful Girl he had 
saved from the Evil Spirits. When she heard the cause of his 
sorrow she said :— 

“Don't feel sad about this, you had better stay in the 
house and rest. I will go and visit the King myself.” 

When she reached the Palace she told the King that the boy 
Was very young to answer such a question: he would have to 
die and ask his father or his grandfather in the Hum-country. 
He also would not be able to return for seven days. The King 
had given him a task, he had performed many difficult deeds, and 
the King had never rewarded him, his only recompense was to 
set him this hard question. 

But her visit did not bring any comfort to the boy, who 
had to accompany her to the Palace later. She told him to 
pretend to be rather faint, — say ast he felt as if he were 

oing to visit his father in the /twm-country. 
; kien they reached the Palace, she spread a roll of bamboo 
matting (fa-lu) on the ground on which he lay down. She then 
poured the black oe over him, pews it from lid 
ured te water on him, passing 1 | 
Se ears on tat and legs which she 





head to his feet. She also cut off his arms 


t which she carried on her back. Then she said :— 
poi cereus dave the boy will return alive, and will be able to tell 
ab | | of the source of the Rung-nyo river. — , 


you about the origin 
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On the seventh day the King ordered all his people to come 
to the Palace, everyone who could walk was to come, only the 
very old men, and the babies were allowed to stay at home. 

As soon as they had gathered there, the girl came with the 
pieces of the boy who had saved her from the Evil Spirits, and 
she poured water on him from the two gourds in the same way 
she had done before, and brought him back to life. He repeated 
exactly what the young girl had told him to say. He said :— 

‘J have been to the Rum-lyang. and talked to my father 
who did not however seem to know me; he even told me I was 
not his son. I did not leave him at once, but followed him over 
many mountains so that at last he turned round and spoke to 
me again. He had seven brothers he said, and he would be 
able to tell them the origin of the source of the Rung-nyo-ung 
though he found he was unable to tell me. Then I found I was 
unable to follow him any further and I came back.” 


13. The Seven Devils also try to visit the Rum country, 
but are killed, 


Then the seven devils’ wives rose up and asked the King 
to send their husbands to the Rum country as they had known 
the boy's father all his life. To this he agreed, and on the 
following day before many guests, as the King had invited more 
people, a number of Kings and even the King of the Lyang-bar 
country with all the people who lived between the sunrise and 
the sunset, they copied what they had seen the girl do. The 
wife of each devil took a basket, a black steel knife, a gourd 
full of black water, and also one full of white water, and a bamboo 
mat which they made the devils lie down on. 

They cut them up, but as they had not severed the necks 
in exactly the same way as the girl had done, it caused the 
devils much pain. They did not make any sound as no one 


. dared cry out so they were all killed, and on the seventh day 

when the wives thought they would come to life, and tell the 

Sa King the origin of the Rung-nyo-ung, they found their bodies 
, had decomposed. 

fi So in this way all the devil councillors were subdued, the 


boy took their place in King Pid-no's country and it became 
contented and happy once more. 


r XXVIII. How Kixye Lixe Gyaso SUBDUED ALL 








i THE DEVILSs. 

ieee ‘(Told by a giggling geaticulating old women wha intoned at Chhibo, 
- Qnce upon a time in the country of the Rum there was a 
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youngest son's name was Ling Gyaso. The six brothers wanted 
to take the throne from their father, and they were against him 
and their younger brother. | 

At that time the whole world was filled with devils, among 
them being Hore-mung, Kamthyong, Kamblyok, and Dut-khyung. 
There were also several female demons, two of which were 
called Samu-atho and Lhmo, and the human-beings, being caught 
and eaten, suffered greatly, and they petitioned Gyabu Punu’s 
youngest son to come and save them. The old king wished to 
send him down into the world to subdue the devils, but Ling 
Gyaso before going said:—‘‘If I have to go down into the 
world, | shall need your golden bow and your golden arrows, 
your golden hat, with your favourite golden-coloured horse, 
Pabu Chong Sey Ga-Lo, and your favourite golden-coloured dog, 
Khimo Tung-chung, with your golden-coloured goat, Soro-cho 
and your golden-coloured cock.” ; 

And when he had started, the Queen became very sad when 
he reached Siri-nong-dong-chen, the country that lies midway 
between the Rum country and the earth, the old king heard his 
pony neigh, his goat bleat, his dog bark, and his cock crow, 
and he knew his son was leaving the Rum country and that all 
the animals would die. But they turned into grains of wheat 
and Ling Gyaso put them in his pouch. 


2. Ling Gyaso's miraculous birth. 


Soon after Ling Gyaso looked down on this world, and saw 
a woman weaving cloth in the Ling-lyang. Just then a fearful 
hail-storm arose, and the woman, a virgin called the /mo-youf- 
mo-pandi caught a hailstone which she swallowed and gave 
birth to a son within a week. She found it was no child she 
had given birth to, but a bag tied up and sealed round the neck. 
At that time the king and queen were looking down from the 
Rum country on to the world to see where their son would be 
born. They saw the woman throw the bag on the road, where 
it rolled down the hill until it was stopped by a bush (the pa- 
shove-nyom) while a crow protected it from the heat of the sun 
and the rain. 

Seeing this, the queen came down with an iron hook from 
the Rum country and asked the woman where she had put her 
son. ‘The woman said she had no idea where the son was, and 
said she had just given birth to a bag. 

Then the queen-mother looked for the bag which she found 
and opened with the iron hook. She saw a young male infant 
inside, which she gave to the woman, telling her not to throw 
him away.! “ This child,’ she said, “will grow very quickly, 


1 So far the story is a close variant of the story of Afti-asyak 
(No. X XVI). | 
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like a cucumber ora pumpkin. Should anyone ever ask you for 
him, you must never give him away, if you do I will have to 
come and kill you."" With these words the queen left, and the 
woman put the child in the twelfth room of her house. : 


3. The baby is qiven to the demons, and kills them. 


Now in that village there were two demons, who were 
brothers and who were called the A/ool, and daily they used to 
go from house to house collecting infants for food. They heard 
that house had one in its twelfth room, so they came to ask for 
it. The woman however lied, and said she had no children, 
‘‘ for’ she said, ** I am not married and live alone.” 

But the demons worried her a great deal, and at last the 
boy came out himself and asked his mother to give him up to 
them; this she eventually did though she wept very much. 
The two brothers were pleased to get the infant, which they 
took away to their cottage, and put in a cooking-pot. This they 
covered and went away again to search for another haby. 

As soon as the two demons left, Ling Gyase came out of 
the cooking-pot, put the fire out, and seeing the many swords 
the demon-brothers possessed, he took one of these and hid 
behind the door. In the evening both the brothers returned, 
the elder one in front, whilst the younger was some paces 
behind. The younger one said :—*‘: Don't put your hand in the 
cooking-pot, because we are to share equally.” The eldest 
brother entered first, and the child jumped forward, cutting his 
head off so that he fell down dead, and the younger demon 

uffered the same fate. 

Then the child set fire to the house, and returned to his 
mother whom he found erying over his loss, thinking he was 
dead. He told her he had returned, and that she was not to be 

sad, because he said :—‘*I am to be the king of this country 
a and I had better go to my Palace.” 

The Palace to which he went was called the Ling-dee, he 
was made king Ling-gyaso-gya-bo and he married Pamu-che- 
chong-mu. 


4. King Ling-Gyaso-gya-bo goes to the devils’ country, and 
kills female demons and a man-eater. 


After some twelve or thirteen years he heard that a neigh- 
bouring country was much troubled by a female-devil, and told 
his queen she was not to leave the Palace during his absence. 

‘He arrived at the she-devils’ country and found it had 
a t many demons, so he disguised himself as a lama 
aaa be; teaching them. After some time he said :—* i 
ng you, and you are all learning, but you ought to 
and you must build one.” 






<5 have a monastery, 
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They asked him what material they should use, and he 
advised a kind of wax (gum or lac), so they commenced to 
build and in three years the monastery was finished. He 
then told them he would go in and that they were to follow. 
When they were all inside, he told them, being a man, it 
was impossible for him to sit with them, as they were all 
women, and told them to pray while he sat near the door. 
When they commenced, he locked the door and set fire to the 
four corners of the building. One devil only out of them 
all, escaped. Her name was Samu-rado lhamu and the king 
followed her, catching her on the third mountain top. He 
brought her back and deposited her in an iron cage. 

Now in the country of Kamthyong-kamblyok they had 
a man-eater, and Ling-(lyaso-gya-bo knew he would have to 
go over there and kill him. This time the queen wished 
to accompany him, but the king told her she was to stay 
at home in the Palace. The queen was very anxious. to 
follow him, and when he started she walked behind. But soon 
after the King spat and a river springing from the spittle 
commenced to flow between them. Then he disguised himself 
as a fisherman and when the queen came up to him and 
asked whether he had seen any kings along that road, he 
replied he had seen no one and asked her what she was doin 
The queen replied she was following her husband, and he ad- 
vised her not to. “ Your place,’ he said, ‘‘is to keep the 
house in order, you ought not to follow your husband,” and 
giving her some fishes he suggested she should retrace her 
steps. 

M "The King then came to Kamthyong-kamblyok, and outside 
a cottage he climbed a tree and began to play a fiute. The 
tune he played was very sweet, and the sound was heard 
by the wife of the man-eater. She looked hither and thither, 
and could see no one, but at last she found out the man 
in the tree was playing a flute. The moment she saw him 
she fell in love with him, and she asked him where he had 
come from and said:—“ But alas! my husband is a demon, 
when be returns he will catch you and cat you up.” _ 

The King told her he would like to be friends with her 
and wanted a room in her house, That evening, the demon 
came home making a great noise. At the same moment the 
king turned into a flea hiding under the quilt. He saw the 
demon was very angry, he had two great tusks, on one nae 
the dead body of a human being, and on the other the | 
body of a stag. As soon as he entered, the demon said :— 
“J smell the blood of a human in here.” But his wife an- 








_ 


4 For similar motives in thia collection of tales, see above, Nos. xxXV 
(i, 2), XXVI (G6 7 8, and 9), X XVII (i). This is very common folk-! tones 
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swered :—** Nonsense! how silly you are, it is the smell of 
the human you have on one of your tusks,” 

In the early morning at cock-crow the demon left his 
cottage for his daily hunting. The king lived there for six 
or seven years. One day he asked the man-eater’s wife if 
she could tell him how to kill the demon, her husband, so 
that he could marry her. She told him of two sago-palms 
close at hand, (se-nyol) and of two bags of fleas. If he were 
to destroy these, the demon would die. Ling-Gyaso-qya-be told 
her he would cut down the two trees whilst she boiled some 
water to drown the fleas. This was done, and in the evening 
when the demon returned with a great noise, he seemed to 
be ill and at midnight he died. 


5. The King returns home and kills his unete. 


The King lived with the demon’s wife for three more vears, 
then he went home to see his own wife Pamu-chi-chong-mu- 
but found Nambo-palidung his father’s brother had sold her 
to a King called Hore. He found engraved on a shuttle which 
was a message from her, that he was to follow her as soon 
as he was able, The uncle told him his queen had been foreibly 
removed, and suggested, as nothing seemed to require attention 
in the kingdom, they should both go and trade with some 
country. 

To this the King agreed, but wanted to know what they 
should take with them on their journey. The uncle told 
him to take some beaten rice (fafa) and some molasses 
(qarum.) 

They started on their journey, arriving at the top of a 
high rock where they thought they would spend the night. 
The uncle suggested to Ling-Gyaso-gyo-bo that he, being the 
youngest, should sleep on the jagged edge. But the King, 
suspecting his uncle, placed the gunny bags there instead. At 
midnight the uncle woke up and kicked the ration bags 
over the edge, saying as he heard them fall:—' Now King, you 
are indeed dead !"’ 

But the King replied :—** No, Uncle, here [ am eating 
rice and molasses. What are you doing ?” 

The Uncle replied:—‘‘I am not doing anything: I was 
only afraid you had fallen down the rock.” 

The next day as they had no more rations they thought 
they had better return home, the King thinking that although 
his companion was his uncle, he would have to get rid 
of him as he had sold his queen, and had also tried to kill 


‘They returned, and on their way back they passed a flat 


stone which the King thought might be very useful to them. 


The Uncle said he would carry it if he were able to find a 
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creeper in the jungle that would serve him as a rope. How- 
ever he was unable to find one and returned empty-handed. 
The King asked if he could take a piece of skin off his back 
to use as a rope, as he, the uncle had not been successful 
in finding any creeper in the jungle. 

The Uncle agreeing, the King skinned his back, and made 
a rope to which he fastened the stone. This was a miracle, 
but as soon as the Uncle tried to have the stone up, it be 
came heavier and heavier so that he was unable to rise, and 
sinking into the ground, the stone crushed him beneath it. 


The King cried :—‘ This is no sin, for the stone killed 
my Uncle, not I myself.” 


6. Ling-Gyaso-qya-bo goes to the country of Hore, and kills 
the king. 


Then the King prepared to go and fight in the country of 
Hore, leaving word with his Palace house-keeper (the zampon) 
that any letter or message he sent should be attended to at 
once. Then he started on his journey and when in front of the 
Palace in Hore’s country, he turned himself into an infant and 
lay down sobbing. The Hore-pono (pono-king) saw him thus, 
and taking him up in his arms thought he must be his re- 
incarnated nephew who had been dead these last three years. 
During his boyhood, the child had worked at a forge and had 
made swords, shields, bows and arrows. When the boy grew 
older, Hore asked him if he were his re-incarnated nephew or 
not. If he were, he would be able to pick out the former 
weapons he had made from a great many others; should he not 
be able to do so, it would prove he was not the re-incarnation 
of his nephew. Then the Hore-pono placed many things before 
him confusing his former implements with many others, but 
Hore’s mother’s sister told him she would change herself into 
a white fly, and would alight on every weapon he had made in 
his former life. He was to seize the implement the white fly 
alighted on instantly, and was to place it on one side. 

Thus it became easy for him to choose, and Hore thought 
he must be his re-incarnated nephew. Ling-Gyaso-gya-bo also 
became a forger, and began to make swords, shields, bows and 
arrows, and he made a sword that measured the length of 
Hore’s own neck, though of this Hore knew nothing. 

Then Ling-Gyaso-qya-bo sent a letter to his house-keeper 
telling him to send two arrows in three days’ time: he 
wanted one he had made himself, and one that the she-devil 
Samu-rado-lhamu had made of red and black iron. He wished 
them sent through the air. Telling Hore he had heard that 
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some enemies were coming, the army was sent with the nephew 
to the top of a high mountain on the third day. As soon as 
the army had arrived there, the two arrows flew towards the 
mountain top. They had become so many that the light from 
the sun was hidden, and evervone excepting the nephew was hit 
and killed. He returned to the Palace and told More the whole 
army had been defeated, and that he only was alive. 

The next morning, the Hore-pono accompanied his nephew 
with his few remaining men, but the same fate met them, and 
Hore and his nephew were the only two that returned. 

Now at nidntent, when the Hore-pono was dozing, he heard 
a slight noise, and waking up asked his nephew what he was 
doing. 

Ling-quaso-qya-bo answered as he was feeding on rice and 
molasses, that he was eating his hand and arm that he had cut 
off from the elbow, as now being only two, they would be 
killed as soon as the enemy arrived. ‘If that beso,"” said Hore, 
‘why not cut off my hand too, and place it in my mouth?” 
So Ling-quyaso-qya-ho took a sword and cut off one of Hore’s 
hands, but instead of placing it in his mouth, he put in some 
rice and molasses, Hore saying :—** Of course it was painful but 
it tasted very good.” 

Again after a few minutes, Ling-Gyaso-gya-bo made a sound 
of eating, and the King Hore-pono asked him what he was doing. 
The nephew said :—*‘I am eating my foot 1 have cut off, as 
being only two we shall be killed as soon as the enemy arrives.” 
“Tf that be so,” said Hore ‘why not cut off my foot too and 
place it in my mouth?” So Ling-Gyaso-gya-bo took a sword 
and cut off one Hore's feet, but instead of placing it in his 
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7. Ling-Gyaso-qya-bo kills Hore’s son. 


The King came to the palace and caught Hore’s son in a 
room. He hung him head downwards, and put a plate on his 
head which he had filled with soft boiled rice, resting it in such 
a way that the mouth touched the rice. Then he found a cock 
which he set to fan the fire with one wing, while with the other 
it stirred the remaining rice; he also tied a spoon to a cat's tail 
and made it cook and found an ass whom he sent to draw 


water and two crows, a husband and a wife whom he told to 
fetch firewood. 


8. The King’s return, and his fight with Hore’s Minister. 


Then the King returned to the queen but as he was coming 
out of the Palace he saw a beggar. The beggar told him he 
was asking for alms in the country of Hore, and the king said 
to him :—‘‘ Say as you go about: The Prince is eating his food, 
the cat is cooking, the cock is fanning the fire, the ass is bringing 
water, and the two crows are fetching firewood.” 

By chance, the first house the beggar came to was the 
Minister's (the kur-thak), and he repeated the words the King 
had told him. The Minister thought as the King had been 
murdered perhaps his son had also met his death. 

He went again to see the body of the murdered King, and 
saw the condition of the Prince. He and some followers rode in 
haste after Ling-Gyaso-qgya-bo, and coming to a Plain lying mid- 
way between the two countries, they saw a stone which the 
nephew had shot an arrow into, piercing it four inches deep. 
Here they also found a letter which read: ‘*‘ Whoever comes 
here must look at this arrow-mark, and should he not be able 
to do the same, he must follow me.” 

The Minister noticed the arrow-mark but was oply able to 
pierce the stone two inches, whilst all his followers failed entirely. 

Then he went on alone and after some time catching up 
Ling-Gyaso-gya-bo he anid :-—** I have come to fight you for having 
killed our King and Prince.” But Ling-Gyaso-qya-bo answered :— 
“Tf you want to fight me, it is you who must shoot first.’ 
The Minister disagreed but the king telling him he could not 
possibly hurt him as he wore armour, he finally agreed to aim. 

Drawing his bow against the King who leant forward, he 
only struck the back of his horse, the arrow wounding it three 
inches deep. | 

Then the King said :—‘‘ I told you to aim at me, but you 
struck my horse.”” And cutting some flesh off the Ministers 
horse to fill up his own animal's wound he said: ‘‘ Now it 15 my 
turn, but I cannot aim at your -body because you have armour 
on. You had better hold a needle u He in your hand ; 
should my arrow go through its eye I shall » the winner. 

The Minister held a needle upright, and the King saw © 
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small space underneath his arm that the armour did not cover. 
Aiming at this, he killed the Minister who fell from his horse. 
The King mounted the dead body once more which he tied on 
with a weighing basket (a fang-free) full of powdered chillies, and 
striking the horse two or three times made him run into his 
own country. The Minister's followers were waiting on the 
Plain. At first they thought he had returned to them after 
having won. But when the horse reached them the chillies were 
escaping out of the bag, and the powder entering into their 
eves and their noses, poisoned them so that they all died. 

But Ling-Gyaso-qya-bo then came back to his Palace, and 
lived happily with his queen ever after, and this is how he 
subdued all the devils in the world. 


D.— Varia. 


AXIXN. The ete of a Fool. 

(1) The fool killa his own mother. (2) The elder brother 
wishes to crernate the body of his dead mother. (3) The 
fool loses her body, killa another woman, and brings her 
to the pyre. (4) The fool kills a lama. (5) Both brothers 
run away. 


XXX. Hengrugm, the lar. 

(1) The liar brothers try to get the orphan’s silver box. 
(2) One of the liars enters the tomb, and ger to be 
the boy's father who is speaking. (3) The har-king ts 
asked to divide the silver. (4) Hongrugm pretends to 
die. (5) Hongrugm pretends to kill his wife. (6) The 
two brothers kill their wives. (7) A marvellous pony. 
(8) The liar-king and a merchant who is thrown down « 
precipice. (9) Hongrugm kills the liar-brothers. 


X*KXI. A Tale about the Rung-nyo and the Rung-nytt Rivers. 

(1) The two rivers agree to marry. (2) The two pilots. 
(3) The Rung-nyit passes the meoting place. (4) The 
Rung-nyit apologizes. 

XXXII. Ti-kung-tek, Nikong-ngal and their bird. | 

(1) Ti-kung-tek kills the hen belonging to Nikong-ngal. 
(2) A bird in the jungle is fed by Nikong-ngat. (3) The 
ruse is discovered, but Ti-kung-tek hides himself in his 
wife’s basket. (4) They scttle in a hut and live on 
stolen cheese and honey. (5) J'i-kung-fek frightens the 
ahepherd. 


XXXII. Two Sistera and a Witch. 
(1) One of the sisters has an ominous dream. (2) The 
witch comes to take tho sisters away. (3) The witch kills 
the elder sister, becoming a queen herself. (4) The younger 
sister comes to weep at the river side where her sister was 
drowned. (5) The witch kille the elder sister for the 
second time. (6) The king learns the mystery and kills 
the witch. 
XXXIV. The King of Lyang-bar and the two witch nurses. 
7 | (1) The queen with her two nurses throws plates in « 
. river and make them float. (2) The queenis tened 

by the loss of a golden plate and runs away. (3) They 
come to the palace of Sachak-lat land, king tries 
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their talents. (4) The king departs, leaving two wonder- 
ful animals to bring him news, (5) A fisherman saves the 
children from the river. (6) The witchos plot destruction 
of the children again. (7) The children perish but revive 
inatree, (58) The king's syce discovers the three children. 
(9) The witches are punished. (10) The three children fly 
up to the Rum country. 
XXXV. A Witch and her Step-daughter. 

(1) A girl receives a step-mother whois a witch. (2) A 
fairy boy brings her food whilst she is looking after her 
three sheep. (3) The witch moets the fairy boy and kills 
him. (4) The girl finds the body of the fairy boy. (5) The 
girl goes to find the boy's heart. 

XAXANVIL The Adventures of Duk-kung-lay. 

(1) Duk-kung-lay kills a tiger. (2) Duk-kung-lay kills 
ademon. (3) Duk-kung-lay overhears tho spirits of the 
animals and the monsters. (4) Duk-kung-lay kills all the 
devils and witches. : 

XXXVIL. A Tale about the Na-ong (the Wild Men). 

(1) The woodman fells a tree, while sitting on its 

branches. (2) The woodman discovers his back is cold. 
AAXSVIT. A Tale about an Orphan Boy. 

(1) The orphan boy is stolen by a tiger. (2) The orphan 
boy becomes king of the buffaloes. (3) A hunter compels 
him to marry the king of Lung-da’s daughter. (4) A she- 
devil is sent to fetch the orphan boy. (5) The orphan 
boy returns to his shed. 


XXIX. THe Story or a Foo. 
(Told by Sonam-richen at Kasseon. April 7th.) 


1. The fool kills his own mother. 


Once upon a time there were two brothers who lived alone 
with their mother as their father was dead. The youngest son 
only wandered carelessly about as he was a fool, and it was only 
the elder who helped his mother a great deal. 

One day it so happened she became very ill, but the elder 
brother, having to go out, told his younger brother, the fool, 
that he was to stay in and look after her. , 

_ He agreed to do his best, and as she wanted to have a bath 
the fool got the water ready. But he held his mother upright 
and poured boiling water on her, so that it killed her instantly. 
As he did this, the co contracted making the mouth move 
and the fool thought his mother was smiling at him, and poured 
boiling water over her again. | : ; 
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returned, and pushing open the door quickly, he struck the 
dead body which fell 

Finding his mother was really dead, the elder brother 
became very upset and angry with the fool, whom he was 
unable to reason with. 
He placed the corpse in a basket, telling the fool to carry 
it to the funeral pyre he was going to build. 


3. The fool loses her body, kills another woman, and brings 
her to the funeral pyre. 


So the elder brother started collecting wood for the fire, 
while the younger brother carried the basket up the hill. 

But the corpse was very heavy, and the bottom of the 
basket gave way so that it fell out The fool didn’t notice 
this until he had reached the top of the hill, so he returned to 
find the body. 

On his way down he saw an old woman feeding her fowls 
in front of her cottage. Seeing her he said :—‘* My brother has 
built you a funeral pyre, but you are very late,” andl striking 
her on the head, he killed her and putting her in the basket, he 
carried it once more to the top of the bill, The elder brother 
saw he had brought another corpse—not his mother’s—which 
however he decided to burn. 


4. The fool kills a Lama. 


Thinking this, he told the fool to fetch a priest (yuk-mun) 
who would perform the service. 

On his way to fetch a priest, the fool saw a wild pigeon. 
This he managed to kill, aiming a stone at it, and bringing it 
to the Jama, asked him to follow him back for a service. The 
lama agreed to this, and asked him how he had killed the 
pigeon he had given him. The fool told him he would show him 
how he had killed it when he reached the spot where he had 
seen the bird. 

When they got there, the fool asked the priest to stand on the 
spot he pointed out to him as the place where he had found the 
pigeon, and to coo in the way the birdhad = As the priest was 
coving, the fool cried :—*‘ I struck him like this," and aiming a 
stone at the priest, he killed him immediately. 


° 5. Both the Brothers run away. 


When the fool had told this to his brother, he became 
alarmed and said :—*‘‘ Yesterday you killed a woman, and to-day 
ou have killed a priest. I will live with you no longer.” And 
j ran away. But the fool ran after him carrying his grinding- 
stones, and when they had run some distance, they saw the 
priest’s men following them, and as these men knew they had 
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killed their master, they both climbed a tree and hid in the 
branches. 

The priest's servants came to this tree, and as it was very 
late, they went to sleep beneath it, and the elder brother tok! 
the younger to be very quict and said he was not to make any 
noise, Luckily for the brothers, the grinding stones falling 
down, killed all the Jama’s men at the bottom of the tree, s® 


they hoth got away safely, and settled in another village far 
away. 


XXX #HONGRUGM, THE LIAR.. 
(Told by Chhybo at Sindhik, May 13th.) 


1. Theliar brothers try to qet the orphan boy's silver box. 


Once upon a time there was an orphan boy who lived near 
the Tibetan and Sikhim boundary. When his father and 
mother both died, he found he had only his father’s small box _ 
of silver in the world. 

Now, not far away in Bhutan two boys called Haw-zemchyung 
and Paru-zemchyung lived who were two liar brothers and these 
two held council wondering how they could steal the box of 
silver away from the orphan boy. They made a plan, and when — 
they came near the place where the orphan boy lived, they 
passed the dead parents’ burial pluce. The elder brother forced 
the tomb open and hid himself inside, whilst the younger 
brother smoothed the tomb over and made it look as if it had 
never been touched. 

Then Paru-zemchyung went towards the orphan boy’s house, 
and when he had found him he said :-—*‘ I am your elder brother, 
and long before his death our father told me that he would give 
me his box of silver.” ’ 

The orphan boy said in answer :—‘' Father never told me ' 
there was a brother older than myself, I wonder if it is true?” 

But the liar brother replied :—‘ Come, let us go and ask the 
tomb itself if you cannot believe me.” 


2, One of the liars enters the tomb, and pretends to be 
the boy's father who is speaking. 


So they walked to the tomb, and the orphan boy cried :— 
«Q Father! you never told me before your death, is it true { ~ 
Have I an elder brother?’’ Then a voice from out of the tomb 
replied :—* Yes, he speaks thetruth. You have an eldef brother 
to whom lL mised the box, you must give it to him.” | * 

They then returned towards the orphan boy's cottage, and 
he wept bitterly knowing he would have to give all the silver 
pieces up. He found the box which he gave to Paru-zemchyung : 
who ran away with it at once, not even waiting to help his . 
liar-brother out of the tomb. — | agile 
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| Haw-zemch yung at last became suspicious, and after waiting 
some time, with considerable difficulty he got out of the tomb 
alone. ollowing his brother, he at last overtook him and they 
sat down by the wayside, and tried to share the pieces of silver 
equally. They tried to make a division, but as soon as each 
had put away his portion, he thought the other had the largest 
share. Some time went by, and still neither of them were 
satisfied. 

3. The liar-king is asked to divide the silver. 


Whilst they were arguing, the liar-king whose name was 
Hongrugm, happened to be passing. His hands were stretched 
across his back as he had been wetting his hair, and was now 
tying it up again. 

The two liar-brothers asked the liar-king to divide thei 
money for them, and he then said -—*< If you want me to divide 
it for you, you must first of all each bring a wooden post with 
some rope " 

They found these things which they brought to the liar- 
king who said:—‘ Now you must fix the two posts upright 
in the ground,” and when they had done this he continued :— 
“Now I[ will tie each of you up separately, so that when I 
divide the money you two can’t quarrel.”’ 

Then Hongrugm tied the two brothers up and divided the 
silver into two heaps. These two heaps he collected once more, 
and placing them in the box, he ran away with it. 

- The two brothers at last freed themselves from the posts 
and ran after the liar-king. 


4. Hongrugm pretends to die, 


Hongrugm returned to his house and told his wife two 
men would come and ask for him. He told her to say he had 
died, and they would find him lying in a coffin next door, and 

| that she was to weep for him. 
. Hongrugm went in next door and lay in a coffin, holding a 
pair of scissors upright in his hand. | 

The two brothers came in, and seeing only the wife of 
Hongrugm, they asked her where he was. She replied :—* As 

soon as he came back he died, and he is now lying in his coffin, 
. but if you like, go in next door and see him.” 
| One of the liar-brothers went in to see Hongrugm, but as 

he bent down over the coffin, the liar-king cut his nose off. 
’ But the younger brother, hiding his face purposely from his 
brother, told him it was quite true, Hongrugm was really dead, 
but he had better go and see for himself. | 
So Haw-zemchyung went next door, and returned with his 

nose cut off too. Then the liar-king laughed at them both, and 
suid :—“* Well, now you both can guess I have your silver. If 
you come in a week's time, you shall have it.” 
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5. Hongrugqmn pretends to kill his wife. 


The following week on the day the two brothers were 
coming, Hongrugm killed a goat, and filling the entrails with the 
animal's blood, he encircled them round his wife’s neck, hiding 
them with her clothes. 

When the two brothers arrived, Hongrugm asked them to 
come in and sit down telling his wife to bring ‘cht’ for them to 
drink. Then he asked her to bring them some ‘cht-sep,” (a 
sandwich made of vegetables mixed with meat, chillies, salt 
and butter, usually taken with * cht.’) 

‘But I baven’t any,” she cried, and Hongrugm, feigning 
anger, sprang on his wife, and cut her throat which bled terribly. 
She fell on the floor, pretending to be killed, and then Hongrugm, 
taking up a handful of ashes from the hearth, sprinkled them on 
her neck till she rose up smiling. 


6G. The two brothers kill their wives. 


The two brothers were amazed when they saw him do this, 
forgot to ask for the return of their money, and asked for some 
of the wonderful ashes. 

Hongrugm gave them each a handful, and they returned 
home. Then these two tried to do the same thing with their 
wives, but as they did not know of the trick about the goat, 
their two throats were really cut, and the wives died, The two 
brothers put ashes over their throats quickly, but they did not 
recover, and the two brothers went in anger to the lhar-king. 


7. A marvellous pony. 


Outside his house they saw a pony standing on a carpet 
that was strewn all over with coins. When they saw this, they 
asked Honqruam what he was going to do with it. 

The liar-king answered them and said :—‘'This pony is 
always shedding coins, so I am keeping him to get more.” 

Then the two brothers, forgetting the past, asked for the 
loan of the pony for a few days. At first Hongrugm was reluct- 
ant, but as they continually pressed him, he at last consented 
to loan them the pony for a few days. He told them to feed it 
on vetch (sa-lyan) which they were to soak in salt and water. 
“Only” he said, ‘‘ vou must have a thick carpet for the coins 
to rest on, you will have to borrow one from a very rich man. 

They followed all these instructions, and borrowed a carpet 
from a rich man. When they went to look at the pony the 
next morning, hoping to find lots of coins, they found nothing. 


8 The liar-king and a merchant who is thrown down a precipice. 


‘When the same thing happened the next day they went 
once more to the liar- ‘s house who said :— 
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bes 2 eae are both, [ expect, very angry with me once more, 
ae ont want to quarrel or to fight with you, so throw me 
ci le org rn os rock in a box instead "’ Saying this he found 
eae eee coer he got, and the two brothers starting to drag 

When they came to four cross roads they heard the beating 
of drums, the sound of which seemed to be coming from some 
village) The two brothers went towards the noise leaving the 
box on the hil. Whilst they were away, the liar-king heard 
some one passing. He asked him who he was and found out it 
wasamerchant. Hongruqgm told him were he only an ordinary 
mortal he had better not touch the box. 
ae The merchant at once asked him what he was finding to do 
inside, and the liar-king replied that he was making gold and 
silver, and did not want to be disturbed. 

When the merchant heard this he at once asked to be 
allowed inside too. He asked excitedly several times, so at length 
Hongrugm replied :-— 

“As you are so very cager, | will spare you a few moments,’ 
and getting out, he strapped the merchant at his own request 
in the box, and picking up all the merchant’s goods and parcels, 
he returned home quickly. 

When the two brothers returned they found the box in the 
same place, as they had left it, so they picked it up, and pulling 
it to the top of a rock, they threw it over. Then they ran back 
to the liar-king’s house hoping they would find their silver. 
When they saw many goods and parcels outside his house, they 
wondered how it was he had obtained them as they had just 
thrown him over a rock, 


> 


0. Hongrugm kills the liar-brothers. 


Just at that moment Hongrugm came out. They were 
very astonished and asked him how it was he had so many new 
treasures. He replied :-— 

“You did very well for me when you threw me over that 
rock for I found all these things at the bottom.” 

The two brothers immediately asked to be thrown down 
from the same place. After much entreaty, Hongrugm was at 
last persuaded, and carrying them to the same rock he threw 
them over saying :— 

‘“You two will find much treasure down there.”’ 

After doing this he returned home, and having no more 
trouble with the two liar-brothers, he and his wife lived happily 
ever afterwards. 
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AXXTI. A Tate apovr tHE RunNG-xyo anv THE Ruouwne- 
nyir Rivers ! 
(Told by David Macdonald at Katimpong, A pret Sref.) 


. l. The two rivers agree to marry. 


Long. long ago the Reng-folk used to call the Tista river 
the Rung-nyo. He lived far away in the heights of the 
Himalaya mountains, but had agreed to come down and marry 
the Rung-nyit river who also lived up there, but further north. 

. They were to meet at a point called Dovan,. 


2. The two pilots. 


The journey was started, and the Mung-nyit's cicerone 
was a sea-serpent called Paril Patong. He guided her in a 
straight line so that she did not wander about, and came 
first to the meeting place. The Rung-nyo however had a 
quail (ko-hun-fo) to guide him, and as this quail went hither 
and thither in search of food the whole time causing much 
delay, he arrived at Dovan later than the Rung-nyit. 


3. The Rung-nyit passes the meeting place. 


So the Rung-nyif reaching Dovan first, and finding no 
one there, went on. When the Rung-nyo arrived he was 
very, very angry. ‘“‘I am the male” he said, “and should 
have arrived first. The Rung-nyit has now passed me, I 
will not go on, instead I shall return the way I have come.” 
And so speaking he turned round and flooded the whole 
country round for miles, and the tale of this flood is remembered 
by some of us Rong-folk to-day. . 

When the Rung-nyit heard these words she became very 
sad, and implored to the Rung-nyo be calm. | 


4. The Rung-nyit apologizes. : 7 
, “A man” she said, “can also make a mistake, please | 
7 forgive me, and in the future you can take your way across om 
tt my shoulders.” | md sleet _- 
And the Lap-cha shows how the Rung-nyit runs under- af 





: neath the Rung-nyo at the place where they join. This can 
= be noticed by the waters of the Rung-nyo being dark and 
y.* covering completely the blue waters of the Rung-nyit. They 
“ also tell you to notice how straight the course of the Rung- 

. “nyit is in comparison with the curved bed of the Rung-nyo. 
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. And the junction of the two rivers is called to this day 
Dovan”"’ which means the marriage of the two rivers. 


XXX. Ti-KkoNa-rex, Ni-KONG-NGAL AND THEIR BIRD. 
(Told by Sadam Tehring at Kalimpong, September 8th.) 
l. Ti-kung-tek kills the hen belonging to Ni-kong-ngal. 


Once upon a time in the old days Ti-kung-tek and Ni- 
Kong-ngal lived in a little hut in the jungle. They had no 
childven but they looked after a chicken. It used to run about 
picking up grains of rice which it gave to the Grandfather 
and Grandmother to live on. Although the chicken could only 
bring back one grain at a time, the cooking-pot was always 
filled, and they were both satisfied. 

One day the old Grandfather said :—*' Let us kill the 
chicken to-day and have curry.’" But the Grandmother said :— 
* But if we kill the chicken, we shall get no more rice” 

Soon after, the old Grandfather and Grandmother were 
petting ready to go to the fields, when he said :—‘* You had 

etter go on alone, as I have still some of the rice to cook.” 

Directly he had said this, Ni-kong-ngal, walked on 
while the old man pretended to be busy. He however killed 
the chicken and ate it. 

When he reached Ni-kong-ngal again she asked him why 
he was so late, but he told her he had to stay a long time 
in the hut, as cooking the rice had given him so much trouble. 
When they had finished working in the fields they returned 
home, and though the Grandmother hunted everywhere for 
the chicken, she could not fine it. 


2. A bird in the jungle is fed by Ni-kony-ngal. 


Then the Grandmother became very sad as she could not 
tind the chicken, and at last the old man said :-— You must not 
be so sad, I know of a bird’s nest in the jungle. In it there ts 
a young bird, you must keep him instead of the chicken. Shall I 
bring him home for you ? ” The Grandmother said :-—‘* Yes, I do 
want something to look after, you must show me where the 
nest is.” 

He showed her the nest in a bollow tree but did not take 
her there in a straight line. Then every day, before the old 
Grandmother fed her bird on curry and rice, which the old 
man said had to be well cooked. he hid himself behind a hole in 
the trunk of the tree Peng. all the food At last he told her 
that the bird was getting so big, she would have to bring him 
home. After one very good last meal she cried out ** Hullo! 
(doldung}). wanting to hear the bird speak, and the hollow 
trank ec the same word. 
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3. The ruse is discovered, but Ti-kung-tek hides himself in his 
wife's basket. 


That day, he hid himself for the last time, and when the 
Grandmother cut the bark, she found the old man inside. He 
was laughing, but she grew very angry, and decided to stay 
with him no longer. So she prepared to run away and packed 
a great many of her things in a bamboo basket. (fun jan), 
She also packed some wine and food for her journey. Ts-kung- 
tek however hid himself under all her packages, and thinking 
she was well rid of him, Ni-kong-ngal lifted up the basket and 
ran over three mountain tops without stopping. 

Now 7'i-kung-tek was in the basket, and started drinking 
the wine he found, but a little of it leaked and the old woman 
stopped to look inside the basket. 

Then she found the old man inside laughing at her and she 
abused him saying :—'' You devil (hor mung !), 1 was running 
away from you, and now T find Thave been carrying you in my 
basket.” 


4 Vhey settle in a hut, and live on stolen cheese and butter. 


Luckily they found an old disused hut near by where they 
lived. T'i-kung-tek used to go round stealing cheese, butter 
and milk every day ; some of these he brought back, but most of 
them he ate. One day, Ni-kong-ngal asked him where he 
found all these, and he told her that he knew where there were 
plenty of cattle sheds. The next day, she went with him, they 
found a cattle shed, and after eating a lot, they climbed up into 
the rafters and went to sleep. 

In the evening the dairy-man returned to the cattle-shed 
and began to cook his evening meal. Ti-kong-tek said to 
Ni-kong-ngal :—*‘ 1 must throw some grains of rice on to the 
dairy-man’» head, just to amuse myself!” 

But Ni-kong-ngal said :—*‘‘ Don’t, once the dairy-man 
knows we are here, he will suspect us of stealing his things, and 
may do us harm” 


5. Ti-kung-tek frightens the shepherd. 


| Sac of rice on to : 
rightened and thought a devil (mung) was in the shed, and went 


of the tail and by pulling very hard he managed to pull it off. 
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So she screamed to the dairy-man, “There is a dangerous 
demon up here, it would be best if you were to run away.” 

At the same moment J'i-kung-tek jumped down and ran 
over the dairy-man who ran away all the faster being extremely 
frightened. 

So after all this Ti-kung-tek and Ni-kong ngal became 
the owners of the cattle-shed and lived happily ever after. 


XXXIIL Two SisrTers ann a Wuitcnr. 
(Told by Din-lok ot Sindhik, May 15th) 


1. One of the sisters as an ominous dream. 


Once upon a time there were two fairics, (khandromo), 
sisters who were called Kom-tar-hep and Zer-tar-hep. They were 
the keepers of a Rum'‘sa flower garden, and all their days were 
spent very happily. One night as they were sleeping on their 
gold and silver pillows, the youngest sister dreamt a dream. A 
witch had come and had taken away their pillows, her name 
was Tan-gap. She woke with a start and told the dreamin to 
her sister, and said:—‘*Some days are coming for us." But 
Kom-tar-hep told her not to place too much faith in dreams 


2. The witch comes to take the sisters away. 


But Jan-gap really came at sunrise the next morning, and 
told the sisters she had come to take them away and to make 
them both the king of Lyang bar's two queens. 

The two sisters said they were not worthy to be queens, 
but the witch told them that if they were not willing to come 
she would have to take them by force. Knowing they were help- 
less, Kom-tar-hep and Zertarhep did their best to please the witch. 
They gave her eight baskets of rice, two big bamboo vessels 
full of cht, and two whole bullocks. The witch ate all this 
and said :—‘‘ If this is my morning and evening meal, it is not 
enough, but for a little refreshment only it will do.”’ 

After, eating she again pressed the sisters to go with 
her, but they said they were obliged to sow their fields before 
they left, and they also had to finish their weaving. 

But the witch said -—‘ But I can finish that at once 
for you,’ and setting to work she soon finished their sowing 
and their weaving. 

Directly the two sisters saw her do this, they had no 
more excuses, and the witch told them to wear their beat 
clothes with all their jewelry and sent them on ahead. 


3 The witch kills the elder sister, becoming a queen herself. 


They went towards the sunset and came to the Lyang-bar 
country where they saw the palace, but the witch said to them :— 


- . 
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“Before entering you must bathe."’ She brought them 
to the Gyamchho-chhimo river where she told them to take 
their clothes off. Then she took the elder sister down to 
the water's edge, cut off her head with a curved knife, and 
threw her in. Then she returned to the youngest sister, but 
Zer-tar-hep prayed and implored her not to harm her saying 
“You had better take the place of my sister, and become 
queen, only leave me alone for I will never breathe a word 
about to-day.” 

The witeh did not kill her, and wearing Kom-tar-hep's 
clothes and ornaments, and changing all her clothes for those 
of Zerlarhep they went on together towards the palace, Zer- 
tarhep pretending she was merely an attendant. 

The king of Lyang-bar was greatly puzzled, but he made 
both of them queens, the witch telling Kom-tar-lep she was 
to feed the fowls and pigs every morning and evening. Dur- 
ing the day she was to take the sheep out grazing. 

After some time the witch became fruitful so that the 
king of Lyang-har went into seclusion. 


4. The younger sister comes to weep at the river where the sister 
was drowned. 


Zer-tar-hep took her food every day -to the bank where 
her sister had been murdered. Every day she would sit 
down whilst she wove, weeping and wailing. One day she 
gazed down into the water, and seeing her sister weaving, 
a tear of hers fell on her sister's loom. 

Kom-tar-hep looked up seeing her sister on the bank. She 
came up to her, bringing many rich foods. Sitting on the 
bank till sun set they talked together like olden times. Then 
Kom-tar-hep had to return to her river, whilst Zer-tar-hep had 
to go back with her sheep, but by mistake she took a piece 
of meat back with her in her pouch. She came back as usual 
to the palace, the witch coming out as she always did, pre- 
tending to count the sheep, whilst in reality she devoured 
one whole. This she did every morning and every evening. 
After putting the sheep away, Zer-tar-hep dusted the palace. 
Whilst she was doing this, the meat fell out of her pouch, the 
witch noticing it. 

‘The following day, the witch told Zer-tar-hep to stay at 
home looking after her child, San-dyong-katun, who was a 
ginnt spider. 


5. The witch kills the elder sister a second time. — 
The witch came with the sheep to the bank of the river 


watching for Kom-tar-hep. When she came out, Kom-tar-hep— 
thought it was her sister. She asked :—* Are the king and 
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the queen happy together?’ The witch answered that they 
were, and seizing hold of Kom-tar hep, she cut off her head 
once more throwing it into the river. 

Then she returned with the sheep, devouring one whole 
as usnal. 

_ The next day Zer-tar-hep went out with the sheep again 
going down to the bank and weeping, but her sister did not 
appear. 

Later on in the day she looked into the water again, 
saw her sister, noticing she had grown very large, so large, 
that though she sat before her loom. she could not use it. 

Again she could not restrain her grief, and ao tear falling 
on to the loom made Kom-tar-hep look up and sit on the bank. 
Onee more she asked about the king and queen. Zer-tar-hep 
told them they were not as happy as they had been, as thev 
were never together. At saonset the two sisters had to separate. 


6. The King learns the mystery and kills the witch. 


Seeing that Zer-tar-hep was always very sorrowful, the 
king asked her one day what the reason of her grief was. At 
first she would not reply, but when the king pressed her she 
told him everything. 

The king told her he would alter everything, and when the 
witeh went out with the sheep the next day, he killed and 
cooked the spider son, giving it to her for supper when she came 
home. He had also prepared a pit full of spears for her, 
which he had covered with a rug, telling her to sit on it. 
As the witch tried to sit on it, she fell on the spears which 
pierced her to death. At that very moment the King separated 
her head from her body, chopping up the flesh which he 
gave to the birds, and ground up the bones which he threw 
in the air. 


XXXIV. Tue Kina or LYANG-BAR AND THE TWO 
Wires NURSES. 


(Told by Moil-li at Tumun, December 2nd.) 


Ll. The Queen with her two nurses throws plates in a river to 
make them float. 


Once upon a time, the King of Lyang-bar's Queen had two 


nurses. But both of them were really witches and wished 


to take the place of the Queen when they had killed her. 
They told her she should keep herself spotlessly clean, and 
advised her to bathe in the Jam-chi-chume-der which is a 
sea. When they reached the water's edge and the Quecn 
bathed, they played with two wooden plates the nurses had 
brought with them, filling them with flowers, and throwing 
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them into the water and making them float. The witches told 


the Queen she should bring her golden plate to play with, 
as that would dance on the waters still more. So, one day she 
brought it, and, filling it with white flowers, she threw it on to 
the waves, where however. it sank at once. 


=. The Queen ts frightened by the loss of a qolden plate and 
runs away. 


The Queen was very frightened, and thought that the king 
would be so angry that she had better not return to the Palace. 
The two witches fetched the Queen’s horse, and they all three 
mounted it, the eldest witch sitting in front near its head, the 
youngest witch in the middle of its back, while the Queen sat 
near the horse’s tail. They came to a land in the East called 
the Sachak-lat, and the King of that land dreamt that his future 
wife was coming towards him, and as he woke and looked out, 
he saw the three women approaching him from the Pamen- 
potang plain. So, taking up his stick, to which he had tied 
many coloured strands of silk, he threw it towards the horse. 
thinking it would fall on his future wife's back. It came 
straight towards the queen, and rested on her shoulders. The 
two witches were very annoyed, and pulling it off her back, it 
was taken by the eldest witch. 


3. They come to the palace of the Sachak-lat land, and 
the King tries their talents. 


When they came to the palace, the King toid them to stay 
outside in one of the buildings and on the next day, he asked 
the eldest witch to come up to his palace. He wished to test 
her, and told her to wash his head and brush his hair. ‘This 
she did in such a hard manner that sores came out all over his 
head The King then asked her what she would like to eat and 
drink. She chose a pot of tea and some millet seed to soak in it. 
Soon after the youngest witch came. She brushed his head in 
just the same way as her sister had done, so that blood came 
out of it, and as refreshment ehe had like her sister, a pot of tea 
and some millet seed. The King then sent for the third girl, 
but the two witches were very angry at her being sent for, and 
beat her. .She went there later however, and making some hot 
water, washed and brushed the King’s hair so nicely, and pressed 
his head in such a soft way that he was pleased with her. 
Then she had some tea and dipped roasted ground rice in it, 
but she was so shy that she brought it down to the stables to 
eat. The two witches were angry at her having such good food 
and beat her once more. The Queen was frui also, and this 
infuriated the two witches who pretended to be pregnant also 
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4. Whe King departs, leaving two wonderful animals 
to bring him news. 


The King left the palace to buy some things and told his 
three wives to stay at home with the puppy who was expecting 
young. Before leaving he tied a horse up outside the door. 
saying that it was to neigh should the eldest witch give birth to 
a son, while on the roof he placed a cock, telling him it was to 
crow loudly were the youngest witch to give birth to a son, 
while he put a flute near the bed of the Queen. telling it to blow 
if the Queen gave birth toa son. After two weeks. the Queen 
gave birth to three sons, and the dog gave birth to three puppies. 
The horse neighed, the cock crew and the flute sounded, but the 
two witches hid the Queen's children in a box, which they 
placed above the door of her room. 

The King came back soon after he had heard the sound 
of the horse neighing, the cock crowing and the flute blowing, 
and as he came in by the door, the three children tried to catch 
his head. The King however was so intent on seeing the Queen 
again, that he did not notice them, and went straight up to her 
bed. When he saw the three puppies he grew very sad, whilst 
the two witches, fearing lest he should find the box, buried it. 
In anger, the King dashed the three puppies to the ground, 
slashed the horse, killed the cock, and broke the flute. The 
two witches thought that were they to keep the box buried too 
near the house, the King might hear the babies’ cries, and threw 
it in a river close at hand. 


5. A fisherman saves the children from the river. 


Two old people lived near the river, having only the fish to 
eat which they caught. One day, these two found the wooden 
box which they brought home in great excitement. The old 
man wanted to open it at once, bu the old woman advised him 
not to as there might be a dead body inside. However he 
persisted in opening it, and found three children inside, a girl 
and two boys. Being alarmed, they thought of throwing the 
box away again, but the children implored them to let them 
live and stay with them. They told them they would cut wood 
for them, fetch water and reap their fields. The two old people 
agreed, and from that day, they found they had always plenty 
to eat, plenty to wear, and lots of jewelry. : 

One day the eldest son said he was tired having nothing 
to do, and asked the Grandfather to make him a wooden horse 
to play with. When he had made it for them, they sat on it 
like the three women had, one of them being their mother— 
when they rode to the Sachak-lat. The eldest sat in front, 
the next sat in the middle, while the youngest sat near its tail. 


One day they went to the lake on whose waters the Queen — 


ee 
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had thrown the golden plate, and said to their rocking-horse : — 
‘Wooden horse, drink, wooden horse, drink.””. The Queen and 
the two witches were again bathing there, and the eldest witch 
turned round and said:—‘‘ But can a wooden horse drink 
water?” The little boy answered :—* Can a human person give 
birth to three puppies! My mother bore us, but you hid 
us and pretended she had given birth to three puppies.” 


6. The witches plot destruction of the children again. 


When the boy had spoken, the two witches became very ill 
and lay down, while the Queen was very pleased at finding her 
children once more. The King was worried over the illness of 
two of his wives, and looked in his religious book to find what 
he should do to cure them. The two witches told him that not 
far away he would find three babies, if he were only to kill them 
and give them as food to his two wives, they would recover 
immediately. 

The King said that, if only they would get well at once, 
he would kill the three children. 

Now these three babies dreamt what was going to happen 
to them, and telling the two old people to kill the King’s dog 
and to give him its flesh to eat, saying it was their's, they ran 
away. 

The King took this flesh home to his wives (which he had 
obtained from the old people near the river) which they roasted 
and ate, saying after, that they had quite recovered. , 


7. The children perish, but revive in a tree. 


The three children thought they had better separate, one 
of them took the lower road, one of them the higher, and the 
youngest took the middle way. After one week, the elder 
brother thought he had better look for his other brother and 
sister to see if they were safe, and wandering about he found 
his brother's hands and feet, and guessed an alligator had come 
up out of the river and had eaten him up. He also found the 
bones of his sister, whom he could tell a tiger had"demolished. 
Night came, and being alone, he felt very frightened, and pray- 
ing to the Rum, he made a fire to burn his brother's and sister's 





bones. Losing his balance, he fell into the flames and was 


burnt to death. : 


And in three days’ time, a pine-tree sprang up on the place 
where the fire had been ; it grew quite big, and on it: the three 
children were re- born. > eS ye 


"8. The king's syce discovers the three children. 
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day, he was very startled to hear it speak, and stayed there many 
hours. Then he went up to the palace and told the King, 
who however was rather angry, thinking the syce had hed, and 
sent his trusty servant. Coming to the tree the servant could 
sec nothing though he heard voices He told the King he had 
heard voices and thought the three children had been re-born in 
the pine-tree. Then the King visited the tree himself, but 
the children were frightened at his arrival and hid themselves 
in the trunk and would not come down. ‘The King grew so 
angry, he seized his sword and tried to cut the tree down, but it 
proved to be like iron, and he could make no mark on it. 
Then he brought a Slacksmith and threatened to burn it 
down, but it would not catch fire as water came out of the trunk 
and put the fire out. 

Then he looked in his book once more, and found that he 
was to come to the tree with many /amas who were to say a 
great many prayers, and give many offerings of flowers. Were 
he to do this he would be allowed to see his children again. 

And on the day the prayers were to be said the two witches 
were locked up in the iron room, and the King came with the 
Queen to the fir-tree. The moment the children saw their 
mother had come to fetch them they climbed up the tree trunk 
again, thinking the two witches would try and kill them. But 
the mother cried :—* If you are really my children, you would 
come down to me.” Then they spoke to her and said they 
wouldn’t come down till they had both promised to kill the two 
witches. They told her that these two had killed them and had 
put the three puppies to her breast. And as the children were 
telling their story the two witches heard them, and shook the 
palace in their anger as they thought they were safe having 
killed the three children again. 


- & The witches are punished, 


The King told his men to dig a big hole, telling the two 
witches he was going to give a great feast and would invite 
many guests. When they had dug the hole, the King placed 
many spears in it, and putting a carpet ona light bamboo fence 
over it. he called the two witches out to the feast. A servant 
showed them to the carpet, which they sat on, falling at once 
on to the spears which pierced them. They screamed for mercy, 
but the three children ran up and covered them with stones, 
telling them that they were only suffering now as they hac 
made them suffer in the past. They told them that their 
mother had been the King of Lyang-bar’s Queen, and that 
they had only been her two nurses. It was they who had 
made her bathe and who were the cause of her losing the 
golden plate which had caused so much trouble. They had 
not given birth to anyone, and it was they who had pretended 
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their mother had had three puppies. It was through them 
they had been placed in a box, and killed, they had caused 
much unhappiness as they had had to run away to die and 
had had to be re born. And then as the two witches were 
feeling thirsty and asked for some water, they poured hot ashes 
down their throat, and told them that was the only way they 
would have their thirst quenched. So these two at last died and 
the three children and the King and Queen made merry, all the 
lamas said prayers, and music sounded. 


10. The three children fly up to the Rum country. 


The following day, the three children said they would 
have to go away to the Rum country, but the parents were 
sorrowful, and asked them who would feed and look after them 
if they now went away. They said that they had become unclean 
through the puppies having been put in their place, and that 
now they would have to go and join the Rum. But before 
they went, they gave both the parents plenty of food to eat, 
clothes to wear, goats to milk and horses to ride. Then they 
came out of the palace, but the parents would not let them leave, 
holding on to their hair and their clothes. They cut themselves 
loose however, and flew up the Heavens, first telling both parents 
to watch them as they flew up. Should clouds cover them, 
they would never meet again, but should they be seen up to 
the last, they would meet on earth once more. But as soon as 
they were high up, thick clouds came and covered them, so the 
parents knew that they would meet no more on this earth, and 
wept bitterly. But after the space of three days, the King and 
Queen lived happily until the end of their lives. 

Thus ends the story, the mung is dead, but the hero and 
the heroine are still alive.' 


Told by Mau-li at T'umun. December 2nd. 


XXXV.—A WITCH AND HER Srep-DavGHTER. 
(Told by Mail-li at Tumun, December 3rd.) 


1. A girl receives a step-mother who is @ witch. 


Once upon a time, there was a husband and wife who 
had only one daughter. The mother was so ill that she could 
not live, and yet she was unable to aie. The husband told 
her he would be very kind to their daughter, and that he 
would never beat her or say unkind words to her so that 
she should die in comfort. This she did, the daughter of 
four years old weeping bitterly when the father took her 
down the hill to bury her. 


1 A parallel to No. XXIV. “ Golden Knife and the Silver Knife’. 
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As he buried her, he heard a little thunder from the 
west, and a witch followed him home, hoping she would become 
his wife. One of her breasts was hanging on the ground, 
whilst the other was flung over her shoulder, half her hair 
was plaited and the other half was loose. The father went 
slowly, and the witch arrived at the hut first. She sat down 
and ate charcoal from the hearth which she also gave to 
the baby-girl. The baby-girl still wept and would not eat 
this, though the witch pretended to be her aunt and _ filled 
a gourd with charcoal she wished her brother-in-law to eat. 

When the father returned, he wrapped his daughter up in 
a blanket and put her in the opposite corner to sleep. 

The witch found she was going to be fruitful and in 
three days the child was born. This one she fed properly 
leaving the other little daughter half-starved, and she became 
thin. The witch’s child had rice but the other one only had 
the paddy-flower She got still angrier with the other daughter 
saying her child was thin with her rice, and told the step- 
daughter to go and look after the three sheep. This daughter 
took them early far away to the Paim plains and the sheep 
started to graze, while the child sat down and cried. 


2. A fairy boy brings her food whilst she ts looking after 
her three sheep. 


At mid-day she was still crying, when a boy approached 
her from the east, carrying a white handkerchief which he 
had put food in. The orphan-boy came to her saying :-—** You 
must be very unhappy, probably you are an orphan and they 
have given you nothing to eat, see what delightful stuff I 
have brought you.” And in the parcel the girl found hot 
tea, chicken, meat, and rice. After they had eaten, they 
hunted for lice in each other’s head and when evening came, 
they separated, the boy going towards the east, while the 
girl brought the sheep back home again to the west. 

And the boy met her every day, so with all his good food, 
she got fat. Seeing this the witch become angry and said 
at last that she would come with her to watch her grazing 
the sheep. 


3. The witch meets the fairy boy and kills him. 


And though the girl tried to put her off and told her 
it was too far away, she dressed herself up in her clothes 
and took a reed with her that was like eae Ross is sucked 
up through—only it was made of iron. -hip.) 

3 She pe aes thinking she would get good food to eat 
and saw the boy coming towards her carrying a basket. He 
came nearer to her and looking hard he noticed it was not 
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the same girl he had seen yesterday. He didn’t wish to give 
her the basket, but the girl said she felt very hungry, and 
though he didn’t want to go near her, she seized his hand 
ane ha him towards her, and looked in his head and killed 
the lice. 

She found out his name was the Lee-pono-kup (which 
means the boy-king), and whilst he was asleep on her lap, she 
pulled out the iron reed and putting it through his ear, drove 
it right through his head He woke up with the pain, and 
moving slowly managed to get away. 

That evening the witch returned with the three sheep 
saying to the girl :—‘* From to-day you can take your shecp 
again, and you shall have your wonderful food once more, 
and your ‘cht,’*’ and she made the little girl cry who went to 
bed praying for the morning. 


4. The girl finds the body of the fairy boy. 


But when she reached the plain, she found lots of blood 
on the place where they had sat down. She followed the 
traces of it which led her to a cave, and in it she found the 
boy lying dead. 

The next morning she had a baby and she wrapped him 
in the boy's clothes and stayed in the cave. But at midnight 
his spirit appeared to her, and told her to give him back 
his clothes for he was cold. She implored the spirit to let 
her keep them as she had made them into wrappings for her 
ehild, and then the spirit went away. The next night, the 
spirit came and asked her for his sword, but that she also 
asked him to let her keep as it was under the baby’s head, 
and she could not take it away. And on the third night 
the spirit came again asking for his shirt, and as he spoke, 
the girl got up to seize him, but the spirit implored her 
not to touch him as his time to return had not yet come. 


5. The girl goes to find the boy's heart. 


The spirit then told her if she really wanted him back ~ 


she would find his heart with the Rot mung which she would 
have to fetch. On the wavy the spirit told her she would 
meet many tigers who would all try to devour her. After, 
she would meet thousands of fleas who would try and smother 
her by swarming all over her, and then several leeches would 
try and attack her by biting her. Then she would meet an old 
man and woman who would have no clothes on, but only pieces 
of stuff which they had joined roughly, having used only their 
fingers as they ae fo needle. This she was to supply them with. 
So in order to drive away the tigers she took one maund of meat 
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with her, some chilli powder to drive away the fleas, and one 


basket of ashes to send th : . 
«e leeches away. S | ) 
a large needle, ay he also carried 


After passing all these dangers, she reached the mango 
tree on which all the hearts of the dead hung, in the Rot-muny 
country. ‘The devils used to feed on these hearts, but it was quite 
easy for her to distinguish her boy's. as it was still quite 
fresh and young, as he was to be born again. When she 
left with the old man and woman behind her, the leeches, 
the fleas and the tigers all ran after her. But she managed 
to reach a bridge safely which the old man and woman cut 
(it wus only a bamboo one) directly after she had crossed. 

Very pleased and tired the girl found her way back to 
the cave She placed the dead heart on the dead body and 
went to sleep with her baby. 


At midnight, the spirit began talking to her. He told 
her to be careful not totouch him, but as she had now brought 
his heart back there would be a tremendous noise. ‘The 
earth will rise and touch the sky" he said, *‘ and some miles 
away, the sky will come down and touch the earth, but you 
must lie down quietly and not be alarmed.”’ 

During the night there was a tremendous noise but the 
girl did not move, and when all was quiet she went to sleep 
again. 

In the morning, she woke up to find she was in a castle; 
® great many people were waiting to see the Lee-pono-kup 
and outside herself she saw lots of horses, bullocks and goats 
that were all hers, and everybody was surprised to see the 
little orphan girl in such a building and covered, as she was, 
with jewelry. 

For six days they had a great feast and lived happily 
together ever afterwards. 


XXXVI. THe ADVENTURES OF DUK-KUNG-LAY. 
(Told by Tuk-ten at Tumun, November 29th.) 


l. Duk-kung-lay kills a tiger. 


Once upon a time there was a husband and wife. Now the 
husband was very lazy, and would never leave his bed early. 
One morning his wife told him to get up and see how the earth 
was getting on, but he did not move, and at last the wife took 
a pot of cream to lure him out of bed with. A jackal came to 
steal the cream, and the husband seeing this was so annoyed 
that he jumped out of bed and swallowed the cream. Then he 
thought he would try and catch the jackal who had been steal- 


ing lots of people’s things and hiding them in a hole, and went 
on and on. 
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_ He stopped near a place where a tiger had been killing and 
eating many human-beings. He came across a woman and a 
child who were weeping, as they said the tiger would soon come 
to eat them up in their turn. But Duk-kung-lay told them not 
to be frightened as if they would only follow him he would look 
after them. Then he covered up all their cloth, and as he was 
doing this, the tiger came and carried him away with the cloth. 
Che tiger ran until he came to a big wood where he couldn’t go 
so fast. At last the man managed to catch his tail which he 
pulled so hard that the tiger ran away leaving it in his hands 
and soon after died. So at last evtryone was left in peace. 


2. Duk-kung-lay kills a demon, 


But Duk-kung-lay went on further still and came across 
another woman with her child weeping. He asked them why they 
were crying, and they told him that a dut who had three heads 
was coming to eat them that night. Duk-kung-lay told them 
nothing would happen to them as long as he remained, and asked 
herif she kept any pigs. She answered that she did, and gave 
him one. ‘This he roasted and slept near the fire which was cook- 
ing it. The dut came out at night to look for people whom he 
could eat. and stumbled across Duk-kung-lay who told him that 
he was an ogre and gave him some pork to eat. As he was 
munching this, Duk-kung-lay hit him with a burning stick 
knocking off two of the heads and there was only the one left. 
Through fear, the dut ran away and falling over a precipice, he 
killed himself. Duk-kung-lay came back and told the woman, 
and said she was not to be frightened any more. 


3. Duk-kung-lay overhears the spirits of the animals and 
the monsters. 


And Duk-kung-lay came to another country, and in it were 

all the spirits of those who had gone away from the earth. The 
jackal’s spirit was there, the one who had stolen the cream, the 
tiger's spirit was there whose tail he had pulled off, and the spirit 
of the dut was there, whose heads he had cut off. And they were 
all talking together so that Duk-kung-lay overheard what each 
one said. The jackal said :—" If Duk-kung-lay comes let us run 
away. He chased me until I died from fatigue.”” The tiger 
said :—‘* Yes, we won’t speak to him, for he pulled my tail off 
and I died.” And the dut said :—* No, we won't meet him, 
for he struck my two heads off.”’ 
—- _Duk-kung-lay heaving this thought he would catch them 
again, but they disappeared, so he couldn’t. Then he went on 
again until he came to a devils’ and witches’ monastery (du 
and mung). 


Ae 
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4. Duk-kung-lay kills all the devils and witches. 


Going in, he found one devil sitting at the table, and there 
were plenty of mung-slaves. One devil was bringing a human 
whom he had killed, hitting it with an iron hammer, and he 
threw it on to a heap of other corpses. Every day they added 
to the heap. They asked Duk-kung-lay why he had come, and 
he replied that it was to worship, so they told him to sit down. 
This he did, hiding the devil next him in a basket, whom he 
managed to kill with a hammer that was lying about, and then 
threw him on to the heap. In this way he managed to kill all 
the devils and witches in that monastery, and was eventually 
quite alone. 

Then he went to 7'ah-sang, where the Rum. the good spirits. 
were fighting the devils. Duk-kung-lay helped them kill the 
devils too, and then he went to fairy-land, where they kept him 
for a time, though he thought he ought to be returning to his 
wife. He told all the fairies he had been killing jackals, tigers 
and devils, but found he had no work there. So he went to 
sleep, and when he woke up, found he was at home again. 


XXXVII. A Tate AspoutTt THE Na-onoc (THE WILD MES). 
(Told by David Macdonald at Kalimpong, Apru 4th.) 


lL. The woodman fells a tree while sitting on its branches. 


Once upon a time a man was walking along a road when 
he saw a woodman felling a tree, whilst he was sitting on its 
topmost branches. He advised him to cut the tree down 
standing on the ground, otherwise when the tree fell, he would 
fall on the ground hurting himself. 

When he had gone some distance, he heard the woodman 
calling him back who said :—‘* You must be a great teacher: 
what you prophesied has come to pass, the tree fell, and falling 
with it | hurt myself. Cannot you tell me whether I shall know 
when I am going to die?” 

The traveller said:—‘* You must always feel your back ; 
whenever you find it cold, you will know your last hour is 
approaching.”’ 

The woodman continued working, and finding one day 
that his knife (62m) was blunt, he went to the blacksmith, and 
sitting on a atone, watched him most of the day sharpening it. 


2 he woodman discovers his back is cold. 


When he was leaving with the sharpened knife, he felt his 
back, discovering it was cold. Thinking he would be sure to 
die, and as he passed four cross roads, he dug a hole, burying 
himself up to the neck in it, 

Many folk passed that way, and nearly all asked him where 


=? 
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the different roads led to. He answered :—‘* Now I cannot tell 
you, when I was alive I knew where all the roads led to, but 
now that [ am dead [ have forgotten.” 

The passers-by thought it was a resuscitated corpse (rolung) 
into which an evil spirit had entered. Should he but stretch 
out a finger, they would all die. They consulted together, and 
decided they had better kill him. So drawing together, they 
stoned him until he died. 


XXXVIII.—A Tate Arnour AX ORPHAN Boy. 
(Told by Kazem at the Ling-them monastery, May Oth.) 
l. The orphan boy ts stolen by a tiger. 


Once upon a time there was an orphan boy who was called 
Ryothub-sang. As he had no home of his own he lived with his 
brother and sister-in-law who did not care for him and never 


looked after him, In fact they looked on him with hatred and 


aversion, and he had to lie in the corner of their hut where the 
rubbish (aauk) was kept. 

As he was lying there one day, feeling morose and sad, a 
tiger came along, and picking him up, carried him away till he 
reached the foot of a mountain. There as he felt he would like 
to eat him, he placed the bundle on the ground but discovered he 
was holding some clothes only, the boy having slipped out of them 
a long way back. The tiger retraced his steps and began 
searching for him. 

When he had escaped, the boy walked on and on towards 
the sunrise finding at last a cowshed. He did not see any 
herdsman, only noticing cows and calves, but finding much 
butter and cheese and feeling very hungry he sat until he was 
satisfied. After he thought he would clean the shed climbing 
up when he had finished on to a tree-fern that was growing out- 
side, and fell asleep. 


2. The orphan boy becomes king of the buffaloes, 


At sunset he heard the bullocks returning, and noticed 
they had very long horns. These noticed the shed had been 
swept, found both the bread and butter had been esten and 
as ant followed the foot-prints to the tree-fern they dis- 
cove the boy asleep on the top, whilst a tiger crouched 
at the bottom ready to spring up at him. The bullocks at 
once rushed on the tiger, pinning him to the trunk of the tee 
till his entrails stuck on to their horns. ‘Then they made ste 
up the trunk of the tree asking the boy to climb down. He 
was so frightened that the tree-fern shook from his body tremb- 
ling. But the bullocks insisted on ca zy him on their horns 


to the shed. Once there they asked him to be their master 
_ erying :—** Up to now no one has ever looked after us, you must: 
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be our king.”” They handed him a pair of golden flutes with a 
pair of bamboo ones, telling him that when he was in any 
difficulty, he was to blow the golden ones, when they wvuld 
know bv the sound he was in danger, but should they only hear 
the sound of the bamboo flutes, they would know he was but 
whiling away the time’ 


3. <A hunter compels him to marry the King of Lung-da's 
daughter. 


Every day the herd went out grazing, leaving the boy 
alone in the shed, and one dav, a hunter (sharaiu) came from 
the Lung-da country, finding the boy whom he at once thought 
a rich man. The hunter apoke to him, wanting him to go 
to the Lung-da country. The King there, he said, hal a daughter, 
who had only drunk three times from her mother’s breast, and 
had then been placed in a dark room: would he not be able to 
try and see her? But the boy did not want to leave his cowshed, 
and when the hunter tried to take him away by foree, blew on 
his golden horns, and at the sound all the bullocks came running 
together lowing. The hunter was alarmed, returning to the 
Lung-da country. Finding the king he told him that he had met 
a wonderful Prince far away. He had tried to take him away 
by force, but he had blown upon a pair of golden horns, a herd 
of bullocks coming to his rescue. Terrified he had come home, 
but he wished to tell the king that he had found a suitable 
Prince for the Princess. 

This news pleased the king who called his diviners asking 
them how he could obtain the Prince for a son-in-law. 


4. <A she-devil is sent to fetch the orphan boy. 


The diviners could not foretell anything, but at last they 
discovered a maid in the palace who was a she-devil. She told 
them that if they promised her a reward she would procure the 
Prince. They gave her a good feed, so turning herself into na 
erow, she flew to the cowshed, hopping from post to post cawing. 

This annoyed the orphan boy who threw burning sticks 
out of the fire at her, failing to hit her however as she always 
flew away in time. At last he had nothing within reach but 
the hearthstones (the gya-pu-pom), he flung these, and then in 
desperation threw the golden flutes at her. These the crow 
picked up, returning with them to the Lung-da country. She 
showed them to the king, telling him to send men to fetch the 
Prince whom they would find in a cowshed. 

The king sent a party of men off, who “ggasi, 2 the 
shed, surrounded it catching the orphan boy. He played 
his bamboo flutes wildly, but the sound only meant he was 
amusing himself, and the bullocks did not return. 
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_ The Lung-da men dragged him down to the palace, and the 
king shut him up in the dark room in the 12th layer of the wall, 
ee his daughter had been kept, and closed and locked the 
door. 

Now hours, days, weeks, months and years passed by, but 
the bullocks had no news of their master. 


9. The orphan boy returns to his shed. 

Now the shed lay in the jungle, and a bullock called Thage. 
who had not seen his master for 20 vears, thought he would 
return and visit him again. Feeling sad and neglected, not 
finding him, he determined to stay near the shed until his master 
returned, but he waited so long that he sank in the ground, at 
length only his mouth and the ends of his long horns show- 
ing. 

Then one day, Ryothub-sang found his golden horns and 
started back to his cowshed once more. He found Thage, the 
bullock who was buried and told him how a hunter from 
Lung-da country with whom he had talked had sent many men 
to fetch him away by force, how for several years, the king of 
that country had shut him up in a room built in the 12th layer 
of the wall, and how he had only been able to escape by finding 
his golden flutes. These he blew loudly calling all the other 
bullocks, who came running and stamping till the ground was 
shaken with their tread, and the noise of their bellowing was 
like thunder. He told them the same story he had told Thage. 
They all rushed to the Lung-da country lowered their heads, and 
tried to toss the palace up with their horns. 

The king grew very alarmed ‘ Don’t destroy my palace, 
he cried,’ “‘ 1 will give you anything you want." The bullocks 
answered :—‘‘Give us your daughter who is hidden away in a 
room that lies in the 12th layer of one of the walls. We demand 
her as a ransom.”’ 

The king told them he would present her to them with one 
half of his Kingdom, only they themselves would have to leave 
the country. 


They left in great state, the Princess had eight women-_— 


attendants on her left-hand side, and cight male attendants on 
her right. 
hen they had come back to the jungle, the bullocks built 

a palace for the Prince and the Lung-da Princess. It was so 
high up that the Rum country was but an elbow length away, 
and as it hung in the air, it was far above the ground. A great 
feast was given, much ‘chi’ was drunk, and the land was called 
Jambo-tha, the bullocks made thrones for the orphan boy and 
his wife, who became king and queen of that tit AN 

And in that valley, we Rong-folk believe the butter 
and milk can be obtained. ae 


» 
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ll. LAP-CHA CUSTOMS. 
(2). Famity LIFe: 


_. In defining the family life of a Lap-cha, a brief description 
will be given of his cottage with the village he lives in. 
A Rong-folk hamlet generally consists of sixteen cottages, stand- 
ing on or near the ground the owners cultivate. Din-lok at 
Sing-tom has told me that this number ensures help and com- 
fort, but whether this number has any superstitious belief, 
I have been unable to discover. There is usually a Buddhist 
temple and monastery where the lames reside The mandal 
or village headman is the man who attends to order, punishing 
trivial misdemeanours himself, and reporting serious affairs 
to the nearest town where a judge holds a court every six or 
eight months. 

The Lap-cha builds his cottage from the woody stems of 
a bamboo (the po). The building is raised six feet from the 
ground and supported by wooden pillars that are fastened to 
stones placed just below the ground. The plaster forming the 
walls is made from the bamboo stem (/yung) that is mixed with 
mud, while the steps leading up to the rooms are just a notched 
bamboo trunk, being the same kind of bamboo that is used for 
the framework of the building. The thatch that makes the 
roof is of a small bamboo (prong), which is placed in between 
2 larger stems of the same plant that are split from node to 
node. 

Life in a Lap-cha hut is very simple. The family wakes 
when the cock crows, and rises when they hear the hens under- 
neath the building jump down from their perches After they 
have washed their hands and faces, and should the hut contain 
a Buddhist altar, they fill the seven bowls with water (else 
the god would be considered thirsty), bow down three times 
in front of it, and chant reverently the Lamaistic formula of 
worship “Om mani pe-me hum chi,” (Hail! the jewel in the 
lotus). Then they drink (chi) and eat rice (ze) and after feed the 
animals and the fowls. Then they all go to work in the fields, 
first sharpening their knives, (ban) on a stone slab. The 
remains of the breakfast are taken with them which they finish 
when hungry In the evening they collect: weeds, leaves, ferns, 
vegetables, fruit and yams and returh home. The men of the 
house sit down to rest, while the women either make sour buck- 
wheat bread from the plant called ka-hru-khu, or sweeter bread 
from flour, which is called ka-hret-khu, or boil Indian corn 
(kung chum). The women give the men ‘chi,’ also taking it 
themselves ; while supper consists of the same food they had in 
the morning. The bowls of water on the altar are emptied. It 
is believed that were this not done, the water would turn to blood, 
and a lamp is placed on the altar. This is a small brass bowl 
that comes from Tibet, and is lighted by means of a small piece 
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of bamboo being lit that is wound round with cotton and floats 
in butter or mustard-oil. For light in the building itself, now 
modern lamps filled with kerosene oil are used. Poor families 
have just the burning sticks they take from their hearths. 

Family quarrels, are unusual and in the case of a village 
feud, people avoid each other. ‘ Chi’-drinking causes fights 
when the Lap-cha uses his hands. and though he may use a stick, 
he never uses his knife (an), which he always has with him, 
and the morning finds them joyful. 


(6) Brrrs. 


Virgin birth is only connected with folk-tales in Sikhim. 
There seem to be no legends of a son * beautiful as a celestial’ 
whose father was the Sun-ged. like we read of in the Maha- 
bharata. The woinan who expects a child must not eat the 
flesh of any animal whose throat has heen cut, from the 
fifth month. If she does, the child will be born with a red 
mark round its meck and he will die. An animal must not 
either be eaten that has been killed in her presence. Should 
the woman by any mistake have eaten of an animal who was 
killed in this manner, the bones are kept until the child is born 
and are then rubbed on his throat. Distorted plantains that 
are twisted and ont of shape must not be eaten by the woman 
or else it is believed the child’s fingers and toes will resemble 
them. Shouid the basket she carries fall off her back when 
containing food, she may not eat any of the contents. She 
is also expected to lead a quiet homely hfe and not go out at 
night lest the child die. Women at that time go often to a 
river and protect themselves against evil spirits by sacrificing 
two fowis. 

The husband at that time may not ride, he must not touch 
a pony or even a saddle and bridle. Should he do so, it may be 
twelve months before the child is born and in that case the 
woman will be sure to die. 

Although couvade existed formerly in the south of India, 
very few traces of the custom are to be found in Sikhim, In 
some cases I heard of a man going into seclusion for ten days 
before the birth of his child. During those days he lives in 
another room of the cottage, ignoring his wife completely, but 
he sees she has the best food and that she is well attended. 
This they say is an incentive to bring good-luck, and it is fre- 
quently mentioned in folk-tales. 

The /amas in the village give Brennen women a stone 
having the shape of a dorje (a thunderbolt) from which paste is 
made which they eat. It is supposed to facilitate child-birth.’ 





i The following story was given at Tumun, (great 
attached to a *pasenty, Gaara and a * dorje’ in brass, is tho 
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_ Should the husband be a lama he utters prayers for one 
night in the Tibetan language, while a ‘mun"? is called in to 
make sacrifices to propitiate the evil demons. A cock or a hen 
is frequently offered, but should the demon be not appeased, he 
is called the gyek-rum and is turned into a god in order to 
conciliate, whilst a pig is also given him! The friend who ie 
called in to help receives Rupee one and two yards of cloth 
Frequently the woman goes into the wood to have a child, thus 
leaving evervthing to nature. 

The duration of uncleanness is one month. After then the 
position of the woman in the village improves considerably, the 
mother of a child having more authority. : 

The child ia visited by a lama after three days, who pre- 
pares a horoscope telling the parents how long the child will 
live. how often he will be ill, and whether he will be lucky or 
unlueky. He also names him, choosing the day of the week on 
which he is born. Thus a boy may be called Posa meaning 
Friday, whilst the parents choose the name Potet. The parents 
receive their name from the first child. and if the son were called 
Posa-Potet the father would be Posa-Potet-bo (father), while the 
mother would be known as Posa-Potet-mo, the language being 
teknonymous. 

Directly the child is born butter is placed in his mouth and 
after one hour ground rice is given to him. It is considered 
unlacky for a child to be born with long hair or having teeth, 
as it means the father and mother will both die that year. 

Bovs are weaned after three years, and girls after four. 
During teething the child is tuken great care of, and the mother 
may not eat salt, drink ‘chi,’ or have anything that has acid 
im it. 

When « child is very ill, a Mun is called in to sacrifice to 
the demons. When the child recovers it is said she has cured 
it. The demons are supposed to send disease, and the one who 
sends small-pox is known as the rum-du. Tetanus is believed to 
be caured by touching the image of a god, e.g., the Buddha that 
is found on household altars. 

Deformed children are instantly kiJled, the mother in a case 
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of a lama): *‘ Once upon 6 time, an orphan boy went over the hill and 
fell over a stecp precipitous rock. It was twilight and he fell into a 
pig-aty landing on the back of a pig. Then it commenced to thunder 80 
that he shook with fright. One report was so loud that it reverberated 
and sent the boy to the top of the mountain once more. So it is a Lap- 
cha fable that a pig is the cause of thunder and we never laugh at it. A 
horse, doy, cow and goat must not be laughed at cither. If they are it 
may cause thunder and lightning, and should 4 tree ever be struck, the 
form of a * sa-dar’ is always found underneath it, though it is only made 
of stone. The ‘ sa-dar”* is the Demon of Lightning, and is always carved 


on a Buddhist altar, being eight feet high. It is represented as a dragon 


lding three precious stones (norpu in his claws. 
py ’ Reo birds to I, folk-lore of the F g-folk. 
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of that sort being well treated by her husband but badlw by her 
neighbours. Insanity is said to be caused through a demon's 
presence inachild. The villagers say, ** Mung-suk the demon 
has him.”’ 

If a child dies when he is under five years old, he is placed 
in a box under some stones on the mountain side as it is said 
he is too young to bear the weight of the earth. A little soil is 
put round the spot which is fenced round. After three days 
the place is visited, and the foot-marks on the soil noticed, which 
show the relatives if the child has re-incarnated into a human 
person again or another animal. If no marks are observed the 
relatives believe the child has gone to play with its ancestors in 
Heaven (the rum-lyang). If the child is a boy, he wears a 
pair of short knickers made from a species of nettle called the 
sa-hrong. This is first soaked and then dried with ashes over it 
making the pulpy substance fall off, and the fibre is used as 
thread. A girl weers a cloth of the same material fastened over 
her shoulder with a bamboo pin. A belt is also worn that is 
made from the bark of a fruit tree (the kun-pot). A cradle is 
never used, the baby sleeps on the floor wrapped in a blanket, 
and when carried is placed in the kasok, the pouch-like fold a 
woman makes with the end of her garment and that is tucked 
into her belt. When older, the child is carried on the back and 
— with a long piece of cloth. He never wears any head- 

ress, | 
The Lap-cha has few toys. Boys only play with leaves 
and mud. “The girls play with a doll (a-kup dim) made from 
the leaves of a kind of lemon, the kan-tu, that are rolled together 
and tied in the centre with a piece of fibre. It is always 
ee and rejoices in the name of ‘‘ maim’’ which means a 
ady. 

A woman or a man will never touch a doll when they are 
expecting a child, as it is believed he might be dumb or sight- 
less. Boys when older make a small flute called a pa-lit which 
is also made from the bark of the fruit tree, kun-pot. Children’s 
clothes are thrown away after their death in order to prevent 
unhappy reminders. 

_A boy wears a lucky necklace which comes from Tibet as 
anamulet. It contains three beads only, one long black one 
and two coral. The girl wears an amulet having many beads, 


) 
> 
- 


five long black ones and several coloured ones. She also wears 


a bracelet which a boy does not, but nOy both wear ear-rings 


ap-cha woman never 
The birth of a girl for the first child is considered vet 
. uch more than a boy, v 
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is the name of the demon who steals little children. If a baby 
sucks a thumb or big toe it is considered lucky, but should it 
suck nothing at all it is unlucky. Should a child cry it means 
he is unhappy, and he gives the parents no rest. Should he 
however play a great deal it is considered propitious, 

The Lap-cha never practises circumcision. When illegi- 
timate children are born. the mother is known to have thrown 
the corpse into a river at night, thus hiding her wrong from the 
villagers. Bad crops are said to be a result of some one behav- 
ing wrongly and a Mun is required to offer sacrifices. 

When a child is thrown into the river it is believed a demon 
takes him. I have not been able to find out whether infanticide 
is duc to economic causes or not. 


: Salt is never given to small children as it ts said their bones 
will become soft. 


(c) MARRIAGE. 


The following chapter, making the group system of relation- 
ship among the Rong-folk family clear, has been mede possible 
by using R.S. Rattray’s method,’ by which he explains how the 
correct inferences may be obtained, These are acquired by 
working out the late Dr. Rivers’ system.* by studying Mr. 
Seligman’s form of procedure,® and studying Frazer who gives 
valuable information on this subject, and to whose work many 
references are here given.* 

The classificatory system of the Lap-cha tribe has, I believe, 
never been worked out, and as it is essential to give two 
forms of nomenclature to nearly every relation, a different term 
being applied to the same kinsman or kinswoman—according to 
their age—it has made the writing of the tables of generation 
very complicated. 

Tremendous sexual freedom exists among the Lap-chas, 
and they can be described as a race having polyandry, as well 
as being a tribe that is polygamous. Only the law of not 
marrving blood relations is strictly adhered to, and severe 
punishment is meted out to those who break this rule. In the 
cases of known incest, the man and woman are sent away from 
the village never to return. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the mother’s relations are considered to be of much 
nearer kin than the father’s. The Lap-cha believe it to be only 
the father who transmits bone to his offspring, while from 
the mother they obtain their flesh and blood. — 

Sir James Frazer tells us that though Tibetans and Lap- 
chas forbid cousins-german to marry, Bhotias confine the prohi- 








1 Seo ‘ Ashanti,” pp. 1-44. (Rattray.) 

“ Seo Kinship and ee (Frazer) 

3 Seo Man, April Soe 

‘ Fotk-lore in the Old Testament, vol. ii, pp. 94-371. 
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bition to cousins on the father’s side, and more particularly to 
the children of the father’s brother. The reasou given is 
that the bone inherited trom the father in this case would be 
pierced resulting in course of time in various infirmities. 

Among the Lap-cha three brothers can marry three sisters, 
and all the wives are common. In such a case the children of 
the eldest girl belong to the eldest brother, while those of the 
youngest sister belong to the youngest brother. Should one or 
more of the women not bear children, the children are appor- 
tioned by arrangement, with certain restrictions, which will 
be described later. TI'wo men who are not related may have 
one wife, but this is unusual. Z 

A man occasionally lends a wife to a visitor. In the ante. 
married state of the girl, virginity is not considered essential. 
Should she have a child and if he is a good worker, it is consi- 
dered a valuable factor. An uumarried girl becomes a nun, she 
lives in seclusion for three years being taught to read and write 
by some woman. Her tuition is paid for by her parents and 
by those of the boy who would have married her. After learn- 
ing she attends a Buddhist monastery for the whole day three 
times a month. 

Girls marry from the age of puberty. 

Occasionally a forcible abduction takes place. Should a 
man’s wife run away, the husband is compensated by the wife's 
pareats, who give him back half the sum he paid for her. 

A man when courting, gives the girl of his choice some 
handkerchiefs, and a few pieces of soap; a refusal of marriage is 
considered unlucky for him. As the bride-price the boy works 
in the girl’s father’s fields for one or two years, and unless he can 
pay the full amount they ask for their daughter then, and pre- 
sent them with a large brass pot, he must work for another year. 

In a case I investigated personally, the som had to pay 
Rs. 300 for his bride, and yet had to work for three years for his 
father-in-law.' The man is allowed to cohabit with the girl; 
sometimes children are born before the man brings his wife 
home. 
Similar customs are observed among the tribes in Indo- 
China, which probably have an ethnological connection with 
the Lap-chas, the husband being treated more or loss as a slave, 
and his services considered an economic factor, 

The custom amoung the Lap-chas is that should a man pay 
but asmali amount for his wife, he will have to work for a 
longer period, though for several years after he helps his father- 
in-law in his fields in harvest time. 

In the Rong-tribe in order that a marriage may be arranged, 
two go-betweens are required, one acting for each family. They 
introduce the subject first of all by visiting the girl’s parents 


. ‘The eldest son of the Ato Jama in Tumun. 
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and presenting them with a brass water-vessel. Should the 
parents accept this gift, the purpose of the visit is disclosed, and 
a day is ixed when they will come with the buy to introduce 
him. On the appointed day, the two go-betweens arrive with 
the boy, who brings with him a pig and a roll of white cloth 
from Assam. They also place several rupees before the parents, 
which is eventually deducted from the bride-price, and which 
varies according to the wealth of the boy. They bring a big 
copper pot to cook the food in, and a brass pot to boil ‘ cha. 
The drink is then made and a great feast is given to which all 
the villagers are invited. The voung man brings a cock with 
him which he and the bride eat. A year passes and then it is 
the turn of the boy’s parents to give a feast. The g°-betweens 
come with the boy to fetch the girl from her home. The parents 
do not follow her as it is considered unlucky were they to go 
with their daughter. This time ft is the girl who brings a pig 
with her and a basket of ‘chi. The boy's family kill two 
bullocks, one pig and seven fowls, and before eating offerings of 
food and drink are made to the Jtum. . 

The lamas and the village headman drink the health of the 
bride and bridegroom and are witnesses to the marriage, this 
being the only legal proceeding that is taken. At these feasts 
the girl sits between a ‘nyom-mu’" anda‘ nyom-byng.” These 
are two sisters, generally of the mother—handmaidens they could 
be termed—the ‘nyom-mu’* must, however, be married. They 
receive the remains of the bride-price which they give to the 

arents. That night, the visitors sing and dance till the day 
ptkres stamping their feet on the floor. (There is only sorrow 
when the bride leaves her home.) The mother cries while the 
father gives her advice saying :—‘‘ Be nice to your husband's 
people, and work hard for them, remember we have sold you to 
them—"’. For one week, the bride from supposed shyness does 
no work in her husband’s home, but after seven days, she works 
in the house and the fields Should she have some children 
already, they are taken over by the husband. 

The marriage tie is very slight, and can be theorctically 





—— 
— —— 
oe a 


1 Nam is a year in Lap-cha, the new yoar is nam-bu, which varies 
according to the date of the new moon, and according as the period is 
altered by the addition of an intercalary month. See Mainwaring, 
Grammar of the Rong (Lepcha) language, (Calcutta S76), p. l4l. Mar- 
riage rules vary in every village, in some cattle is never exchanged, in 
others the bridegroom brings his future parents a bullock and the bride is 
given acow. I'he custom alters with the wealth of the families In sorme 
cases the bridegroom may bring a cock, while the bride takes 4 hen to her 
new home. When families are too poor to pay fora bride, they offect an 
exchange, oxchanging a daughtor tor a wife for their son. Pa-cu at Song 
told me the following :—Tikung-tek and Nikung-ngal were the first two 
who were married, they made a goldon pace near Tibet for their wed- 
ding. which a spider helped them make, that is why we Rong-folk 
: ta of the harvest to them in remembrance. 
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dissolved at any time hy the man or the woman, especially in 
the case of childlessness. In practice however I did not come 
across a single case in which divorcee had taken place, even 
when the marriage was childless. 

It is considered lucky for a man who is born in the bullock’ 
year to marry a girl who is born in the ‘rat’ year. It is said 
that they will become very rich. The man in that case being 
either her senior by eleven years or else one year her junior.’ 
It is never thought correct for the mother to stay with her 
daughter and son-in-law. The*Lap-cha custom is for the 
husband to cohabit with the younger sisters of his wife during 
the lifetime of his wife, and even should they be married. 

These two customs, that Frazer has termed the Sororate 
and the Levirate, are observed in different tribes in many parts 
of the world, and it is curious to note that a Lap-cha man may 
marry the younger sister of his wife, though he can only cohabit 
with the wife of his elder brother. But though the custom of 
marrying in the order of seniority is usually observed in connec- 
tion with Sororate and Levirate practices, it is not customary 
among the Rong-folk. : 

(a) Table I.—The elder brother's wife is common to all 
the brothers, and should the second brother take a wife she is 
common to all the brothers younger than himself. The eldest 
brother is not allowed to cohabit with the wives of his younger 
brothers. It is only the wife of the youngest brother with whom 
no one can have access. Should the younger brother die, his 
wife returns home, marrying generally into another family; she 
may not live with any of her late husband’s elder brothers. 
Hence the nomenclature for sisters is extensive: nom-ren-bo 
meaning the eldf*t sister (ren-eldest), nom-hlen-bo means the 
second eldest sister (Alen-between), whilst nom-byek-bo means 
the third elder sister, and nom-chum-bo is the name given to the 
youngest (chwm-younger). . , 

It is the youngest brother who has the monopoly of his 
wife, though it is hard to understand if this has any claim to 
ultimogeniture, inheritance of ‘ nasti’ and fields being divided 
amongst all the brothers who live together. Thus though a man 
may live with his brothers’ wives, should the brothers be older 
than himself, he could not cohabit with his younger brother's 
wife, who is called a nyom meaning bride. The best view to 
take, it seems, is to adopt Frazer's opinions on the subject 
which he explains so clearly in the systems of the Sororate and 
Levirate. e thinks they are made clear by studying the terms 
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used in a tribe for the Classificatory technical names of relation- 
ship. It will be seen that the same term is applied for the 
man’s wife as is given to his wife's sisters, nom; while the same 
term but with the masculine ‘u’ num is used for himself the 
husband, and the brothers. Though the term for the brothers’ 
wives and the sisters’ husbands correspond, they are not the 
same as the two former, being a-ngop or a-zong in each case. 
But it can be understood that fraternal polyandry existed 
in the former days, and coincided with the force of sexual com- 
munism that took place then, though it has developed among 
the Lap-cha into the form of marriage they now have when 
they must have no connection with a blood relation. 

The term that is applied to the father's brothers’ sons and 
daughters, and the mother’s brothers’ sons and daughters is 
a-num and a-nom respectively, the difference in the sex as has 
already been noticed being denoted by the use of a‘u’ or an 
‘o, but the Lap-cha is not allowed to marry his cross-cousin. 
though should one be a widow having no children, the matter 
could be gone into by a council of the village folk, who would 
come together and discuss it, permitting it to take place on 
occasions. 

The father’s brother's son's wife and the father’s sister's 
son's wife have the same terms as those of the elder and younger 
brothers’ wives. Should the husband be older than Selah, she 
would be called a-ngop or a-zong and he could have access to 
her; if however the husband were younger, she would be called 
or a-nyom and Selah would not be allowed to live with her. 
The same rule is also applied to the mother’s brother's son's 
wife and to her sister's son’s wife. Both thp father’s sister's 
son and the mother’s brother's son are classed as a-num meaning 
brothers. 

Pha-ming is an idiom in the Rong-folk language meaning 
the elder or younger brother, and the word musang-mu is another 
word denoting a sister of any age. 

It should also be noticed that the younger brother addresses 
his elder brother's wife with the same term as she uses when 
addressing him—a-ngop or a-zong. 

Should the first wife die, she can be replaced by another of 
her sisters, or even should she be childless the family supply the 
son-in-law with one of their daughters, even during her life. 

(6) In Table Il.—We note that the father’s sister is termed 
a-nyu which is the term that is also applied to the mother-in- 
law. This rather infers that formerly Selah could have lived 
with his father’s sister's daughter, though she is now classed 
with his sister—a-nom or musang-muw. ; 

(c) In Table LI1I.—We find that all in this generation are 
classed as T'i-kung, Nyi-kung and Kub-zong which is translated 
as iaet grandfather, great grandmother, and great grandson. 
Ti-kung-tek ia the lexicographical name for the great-great-great- 
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grandfather, the name which is given to the progenitor of the 
Rong-folk in the cosmological folk-tales. Ni-kung-ngal is the 
name given to his wife in these tales, though the term ni-kung- 
qnal-num is translated as great-great-great-grandmother. 

(¢@) In Table 1V.—The first generation of descendants it is 
found that Seleh calls his sons-in-law myok, which is the same 
term that is applied to his youngest brother. His daughters-in- 
law with whom of course he has no access to, are termed nyom, 
a bride, the same term that is applied to his younger brother's 
wife. Their children are called num-kun irrespective of sex, 
which mean nephews and nieces. The mother's children’s 
children are termed kun-zong, meaning grandsons and grand- 
daughters, while they would term Selah their a-koo (uncle). The 
same nomenclature is used meaning the mother's brother's 
children’s children. 

(e) In Table V.—Which is the third generation of descen- 
dants, all the terms are nyt-tha or nyi-tho, (grandson and grand- 
daughter), and a-zo (grandfather). 

(/) In Table VI.—The generation of Selah’s wife is given. 
It is here we note that he can marry his wife’s younger sister. 

A widow can marry one year after her husband's death, 
when as they sav: “‘his body has turned to ashes.” If the 
husband were a younger brother, the widow returns home with 
her children. When she re-marries, the man has to pay half the 
usual bride-price working for one year only. If her children are 
small, she takes them to her new home with her; if however they 
are big. she leaves them at home to look after the grandparents. 

When two are living together who have no right to, a lama 
called a set-suma is called in as soon as the fact is discovered, 
to blow a white shell horn to prevent hail-stones and rain, and 
to appease the demon Rum-si who lives in rocks. 
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(qd). DeatH ann BuRIAL. 


Men and women who have always been true to the 
‘* Sang-yo,” i.e. to the holy works and sacred rites of Buddha, are 
believed tojoin the Rum. Those who have been cruel and unkind 
and who have not acted ‘ according to the book’ are said to go to 
the “ mung-lyang,’” which means the land of the evil spirits, where 
the deceased will turn into a demon. 

For three days the spirit is believed to remain with the 
body in the grave, a lama reads many prayers at that time 
rendering the spirit conscious, till realizing the body is dead, he 
(the spirit), leaves. The demon called the " thin-nyo-mung” is 
said to have cut the thread of life. He is said to be a wicked 
man, who takes a long time dying. The death-demon is never 
expelled as in Lamaism proper. 

A festival is given soon after death, a cow is killed and 
‘chi’ is made and drunk. The feast lasts for several days during 
which time the mourners sit and talk. On the day of burial a 
lama comes to sacrifice a goat and says to the dead :—** You are 
now dead, and have left this house, do not think of your wife 
and children, do not think of any of the animals else they will 
all die, and we shall know that your spirit is still here.” 

When a man or a woman dies, a lamp is placed above their 
head, hanging on a tripod. A lama is called in to say prayers, 
who washes him, and after tying him up in the sitting position, 
places him in a large copper pot (song-fyu). The body stays 
here for several days when it is carried away for burial or 
cremation. The Rong-folk used formerly to bury their dead, 
but now, as Buddhist converts, they burn them and throw the 
ashes into a big river. A boy-lama termed the khyan-no stays 
by the corpse. This is given food and drink until the day 
of cremation: at night the food is burnt, but the drink is given 
to the khyan-no. The consequences are said to be bad if food 
is eaten that has lain near the dead body, with the idea that 
foulness has entered it with the dying man’s breath. 

At the grave formerly two chickens were killed, a cock and 
a hen. One was white, an offering to the Mum or gods, while 
the other was black in order to propitiate the Mung (evil demons). 
Two bags were hung on the fence which was built round the 
grave, in which the cock and hen were both placed, the white 
at the head, and the black one at the foot. Sometimes if the 


—— 


1 Visited a basti in the village of Bom near Kalimpong on Septem- 
ber 13th and witnessed this part of the ceremony. The dead man was 
sitting in a brass pot, his fece covered over with a white cloth and a red 


tape bound round his throat tightly, which is cut just before buriel or 
seeerie hon: He had a rupee placed on the top of his heed to appease the 


demon with, who would try to vent him entering the country. At in- 
tervals s/s propitiated the poh apr sdancthee by burning food for them out- 
side. I witnessed the lama talking to the dead who had food and drink 


given hin, 
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family were very poor, eggs were used instead of fowls, one being 
smeared over with charcoal to make it black. The spirit hovers 
over the grave for three days, when the grave is visited, in 
order to tell by the foot-marks inside the fence, whether it is a 
human or an animal the dead bave re-incarnated into. The 
ashes are looked at in the case of cremation. 

A man’s re-incarnation is said not to, be happy if he has 
been killed by wild animals. Dreams about the dead, should 
they be pleasant, mean that the dead have joined the Rum. 

Should death be caused through a disease, the luck of the 
generation is said to have been bad (qyit). 

If a man dies in some inaccessible spot, his clothes and his 
hat only are sent to the lama whilst his friends bury him. 


(¢) MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVANCES. 


The Lap-cha live chiefly on agriculture and on plants and 
roots he finds in the jungle. Rice, paddy, Indian corn, wheat, 
barley, millet, etc., are cultivated, giving three or four harvests 
every year. It appears there are no special observances in 
connection with these, with the exception of sacrifices to the 
Rum or to the demon who has to be propitiated. 

Hunting and fishing are practised with primitive imple- 
ments, poisoned arrows being used, or nets and traps made of 
bamboo. The Rum and the demons also have to be propitiated 
in this case. The fever the fisherman catches setting these traps 
is believed to have been caused through the water-spirit’s 
displeasure.* 

Bamboo is the chief material the implements are made of 
in Lap-cha life; mats, vessels, etc., even pins, and there is 
almost no sign of decorative art in their make. 








_ 


1 Cremation visited on Detut Hill near Tumun, November 30th. 
Before the faggots are placed on the ground for the cremation, @ 
turtle in mud is placed in the ground. When the fire is lit it is considered 
auspicious should the smoke go up in a straight line, as it means the dead — 
is going to join the Rum up above. A mi-nork-bo or workman, a butcher, 
cries out loud the number of faggots that are still left intact in the centre 
of the burning faggots. I was told if the body were not burnt by the 
evening (the cremation took place at 12 a.m.), the bones would be broken 
up by the lamas, who were sitting close at hand praying and drinking. 

2 Taxes are very low, though they are on an average to what a 
peasant earns, amounting roughly to Re. thirteen eight annas per annum 
(about an English pound), which includes Ks. three from overy * baste 

iming exernption from coolie work. This is a Government Ws eben 
galow ens 


~ 
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Little can be said about their other arts, like weaving, 
pottery-making, spinning,’ or painting. This latter craft is 
done on skins, which are first heated before being painted to 
wane the colours to be made fast, and is introduced from 
Tibet. 

It is only very crude plates of black mud that are produced 
ety de all other pottery being imported from Nepal or other 
places. 

Some villages manufacture a thick white paper from a 
nettle plant (sa-hrong). Various ropes, baskets, etc., are also 
made from jungle creepers. 

With the advance of civilization however and the increase 
of the importance of the local ‘ bazaar,’ these local arts become 
more rare, and the superstitions originally connected with them 
are forgotten. 

Art in the strict sense of the word, such as painting, music, 
dancing, ete., is not developed much. Painting may be seen 
in temples, but it obviously follows Tibetan principles and 

| tastes, while dancing consists of merely stamping the feet and 
revolving in circles after the Tibetan fashion. 
© Musical instruments consist of flutes of which there are 
three kinds,.* and a Jews’ harp As specimens of the Lap-cha 
tunes, the following songs may be given :— 


THE SONG OF THE CHAK-DOON-DOON BIRD (/oe). 
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ing is done by women and they are never pa from their 
-rods. This is often spoken of iar ahi folk-tales, The cloth is 
rom the cotton tree, the yarn being wound round the spindle which 
oman holds in her hands. 


Pa-lit; po-tong; lung-tang pa-lit. 
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THE SONG OF THE BERTLE (CHYA-NYA-NYA). 


Payong sa skong ka - chya nya nya nya 


Ore ka ho lam markhan gong, 











nya nya nya. 


CHAK DPDOON DOON SA VAM. 


Nam toohat lat non ne, chak doon doon, 
Mong zo pat to chat ka, chak doon doon, 
Ka arfo lik-kang sa, chak doon doon, 
Gram gram pat gat shyo, chak doon doon, in 
Kyo kacher tyat tachat, chak doon doon, 

An ore lat non gong, chak doon doon, 


i 

Tachat ore ka, chak doon doon, 2 . 

Hing book thyang gat shyo, chak doon doon, + . 

| Chang ka akyot ad yang, chak doon doon, ry. 

‘t. ae arenn matlung e, chak doon doon. : 

3 ‘SONG OF THE * Chak doon- -fo.” (BIRD.) sia carpe aoe 
iy ; 


LP + Th time and the season have come, chak doon doon ce 
ig? When it is the sowing time sor. millet and tay chk . 


wal ‘The pigeons cry, chak A eran’ 
You aa i picid aoe 4 
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Ginger and yams will be wanted, chak doon doon, 
Don’t miss the sowing time, chak doon doon, 

For at the end, chak doon doon, 

You will be happy, chak doon doon. 


CHYA-NYA-NYA-SUT. 


Payong sa akong ka, chya-nya-nya, 
Ore ka ho lom markhan gong, chya-nya-nya, 
Kasam ore ka lom yong a, chya-nya-nya. 


Pomut potong sa, chya-nya-nya, 
Abong ho tyat markhan gong, chya-nya-nya, 
Kasam tyat bo yong li shyong a, chya-nya-nya. 


Hik boom anok num chya-nya-nya, 
Boom markham na gong chya-nya-nya, 
Kasam ado tandok boom yong a chya-nya-nya. 


Afar agyap sa dam chya-nya-nya, 
Ho ore dem Mayan gong, chya-nya-nya, 
Go adom dem bo yong a, chya-nya-nya. 


Chi sa tafyep a chya-nya-nya, 
A sa ho lok makhan gong chya-nya-nya, 
Kasam do nyet bo yong a, chya-nya-nya. 


Shyang pak sa thyakam e chya-nya-nya, 
om do tho shyong mayan na gong, chya-nya-nya, 
Kasam do the be yong a, chya-nya-nya. 


Shyangpak sa thyakam chya-nya-nya, 

A ka ho da manan gong, chya-nya-nya, 
Kasam do nyet bo yong a chya-nva-nya. 
Nam bu dum atong chya-nya-nya, 

A thya nun kap makhan gong, chya-nya-nya, 
Go do thya bo yong a, chya-nya-nya. 


. Tue BeetLe Sona. 

fed The branch of the bamboo, chya-nya-nya. 

bs tas 1f you cannot walk on it, chya-nya-nya, 

.« Shall I walk on it for you? chya-nya-nya. 

The stem of the bamboo," chya-nya-nya, 

Should you not be able to cut it, chya-nya-nya, 

| Shall I cut it for you? chya-nya-nya. 

“hee yon ,® species of bamboo from which arrows are made, the 
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If the jet-black fowl, chya-nya-nya, 
Cannot hatch, chya-nya-nya, 
Shall T hatch out for her, chya-nya-nya ? 


The good thick cloth, chya-nya-nya, 
Do you not know how to wear it, chya-nya-nya, 
Shall I wear it for you, chya-nya-nya ? 


The ladle, chya-nya-nya, 
If you cannot pour from it, chya-nya-nya, 
Shall I show you how, chya-nya-nya ? 


The wooden pillow, chya-nya-nya, 
Can you place the wooden blocks, chya-nya-nya, 
Or shall I place them for you, chya-nya-nya ? 


On it made of blocks of wood, chya-nya-nya, 
Can you sleep on them, chya-nya-nya, 
Or shall I show you how, chya-nya-nya ? 


The thick woollen blanket, chya-nya-nya, 
Can you pull it up chya-nya-nya, 
Or shall I pull it up for you, chya-nya-nya ? 


As has been already mentioned, the Lap-cha believes that 
he has an extensive demon population around him; they think 
that every tree and every rock is inhabited by some evil 
spirit. In daily life therefore the superstitions that are con- 
nected with different events are filled with details to avoid 
causing anger and annoyance to some demon whom they pro- 
pitiate. As Buddhism, which came from Tibet, in the North, 
possessed such a highly developed system of demonolatry, it 
would be difficult to say which particular superstition—and there 
are many—is of genuine Lap-cha origin. 

Indeed it is hard to gather much information about such 
observances unless one personally notices them. This is possible 
only when living for a long time in the midst of these people ; 
but here several superstitions are mentioned which I came 
across in different villages :-— 

A boy had, playing one day, filled a hole under a certain 
tree with stones. Shortly after, a cow at home became ill, and 
in fear lest many humans and cattle might contract some illness, 
a Mun was immediately called in. As she prayed, the demon 
she was propitiating came and told her she must unblock the 
opening at once, or else all the cattle would die. The hole was 
at once freed of its contents, and the cow recovered. No one 
had known of the boy's deed until the Mun had been told of it 
by the demon during the ceremony. 4 

* The god of water is the remap alae air Sacrifices are made 


1 


to him through the Bong-thing. An offering of fowls and eggs is 
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given to the god, only a little being eaten while the rest is 
thrown into the river. 

Gifts are also thrown into the river, which, like the offerings 
the Bong-thing gives, are placed in a small bamboo stem (the 
pa-sun). Two Lap-cha people wishing to be great friends 
always drink from the same cup. When a river has to be 
crossed, in order to propitiate the evil demons, leaves are at 
first thrown in, and when a child is carried across on its father’s 
back, a string is thrown across the river which is supposed to 
take his weight (the natural phenomenon in this case being that 
it is supposed to produce balance). 

When the nyol tree is cut down, its spirit is said to enter 
into a Lap-cha, but on no account must a piece of that wood be 
brought into a ‘basti,, as it means that one of the household 
will die. 

A bullock is considered a clean animal, but when cows are 
milked it is said to be unlucky should anyone pass, while a few 
drops of their milk are always sprinkled on the ground to propi- 
tiate the evil demon Rum-zon. He is also spoken of as being 
the god who taught the Rong-folk the use of their knives, who 
taught them to shoot with a bow and arrow, and to kill fish. 
When butter is removed from the pan, a little is given to him. 

In Buddhism, the house-demon is supposed to have posses- 
sion on the fourth month, and amongst the Lap-cha people it 
is a Mun who, during that month, places ‘ chi’ on the threshold 
in order that he may be pacified. 

Should anyone be sick, a wooden bath made from planks 
is made for them outside their ‘basti.. The water that is 
thought the most of and that is certain to affect acure is 
obtained from the Rung-fo river (meaning the muddy-brown 
extended water), it is scooped up from the sides of the stream 
where it is rather miry and brown, and then put in the bath 
where it is heated by having hot stones placed in it. 

In cases of sickness a dog's skull is hung over the door, 
and in many ‘ bastis” I noticed the figure of the she-devil 7'sst- 
mung over the threshold. Her form is made of a piece of dog's 
skull which is covered with paper that the owner of the * bastr’ 
has made himself. Z'ssu-mung is the demon who causes quarrel- 
ling and is always put behind prison bars represented by bamboo 
stems; she is surrounded by many weapons illustrating hate and 
discord, i.e. by spears, bows and arrows. Round her many 
offerings of flowers are placed which the owners hope will entice 
Tssu-mung to their hut enabling them to shut her up at once, 
as her touch irritates. : 

The threshold is never sat upon, and is stepped over. The 
¥ Lap-cha believes a daughter-in-law should never carry a piece 
re of burning wood into a hut, or it means she will have to work 

like a slave. 
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INDEX 


OF SUBJECTS DEALT WITH AND NAMES OF PERSONS AND 
PLACES MENTIONED IN THE TALES. 


Note.—The references are to the numbers given to the tales. The numbers 
in Roman characters being those of the tales themselves, while the 
numbers in Arabic figures belong to the paragraphs which the tales 
are divided into. 


Accidents (ill-luck),—~spirit of, son of Na-zong-nyo i, 2. 

After-birth,—becomes a demon, Mara-mung i, 3. 

Anden-chu,—hill, son of T'ang-shong and Na-rem i, 1. 

Animals,—guarding enchanted country, propitiated xxvi, 7; 
xxxv, 5. 

A-nok (Hell ?),—below the earth xxiv, 12. 

Arrow,—of red and black iron made by Samu-rado-lhamu, a 
she-devil xxviii, 6 ;—bow, see bow ;—by which toad killed the 
sun ix;—made from cockscomb plant ix ;—Ling-qyuso's 
golden—xxviii, 1. 

Bees,—gold and silver, living on luminous flowers in the garden 
of Sambi-ula xxvii, 7 ;—rock—cursed by Tashey-thing, 
authorized as food viii, 2. 

Beetle (the la-gyok)—sent as a Bong-thing i, 11 ;—planted a tree 
(the sus-li-kung) i, 11 ;—(the tang-dare) sent as a Bong-thing 
i, 11 ;—plants a species of mimosa i, 11. 

Beggar,—promises services to hero xxvii, 3;—appears as a 
whirlwind xxvii, 7 ;—meets Ling-gyaso xxviii, 8. 

Bell (magic),—given by king to his queen to inform him of birth 
xxiv, 5; xxiv, 8. 

Birds,—two are messengers of immortality, see messenger. 

Birth,—of animals attributed to queens by plotting witches 
xxiv, 7; xxxiv, 4;—and death,—did not exist in primeval 
world vi; when created vi;—of heroes, promised by a girl 
xxiv, 2. 

Blind in one eye,— animals in the country of the Rum which 
are to be re-incarnated xxvi, 2. 

Blood, in a human being, made of water iv, l. 


‘Boar (female)—wife of Tashey-thing viii, 1 ;—attempts to kill 


Tashey-thing viii, 1 ;—is hunted hy J'ashey-thing and killed 
viii, 3;—is burnt (sacrificed ?) vili, 3;—flesh made lawful 
for food viii, 3. . 


‘Bones, of a demon,—crushed and thrown in the air xxvi, 


-—in a human body, made of stone iv, 1. 
er “di ; blast kind insects tried i, 11 ;—Jt-mo's 
son sent to the earth i, 11 ;—he takes with him different 


drugs i, 11 ;—descends at Lung-tun-partan i, 11 ;—finds the’ 
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Mung everywhere and wishes to return i, 11 ;—makes a 
covenant with the Mung i, 12;—plants a banana tree, 
bamboo plant, yam, tree-ferns, elephant grass, ete., i, 12: 
—leaves for the intermediary country between Heaven and 
earth i, 12. 

Bow and arrow,—invented by Tashey-thing viii, 3 ;—used by a 
bat ix, 2;—put in a bamboo stem with a spinning rod and 
a bone for the use of the person to be resuscitated xxiv, 
23 ;—xxvi, 12 ;— golden, of Ling-gyaso xxviii, 1. 

Box, containing lightning, given by a fairy xxi, 3. 

Bulbs and plants, taken by the Bong-thing as medicine i, 11. 

Bullocks,—living in a cowshed by themselves xxxviii, 1 ;—they 
kill a tiger xxxviii 2,—they make the orphan boy their king 
XXXVil, 2;—invade and destroy the Lung-da country 
xxxvViii, 5. 

Bulls, fighting,—medium sized bull wins xxi, 3. 

Burning (for sacrifice ?)—boar viii, 3 ;—fish viii, 4. 

Burying alive,—twins at their birth xxiv, 6;—Ati-azyak in the 
form of a bag xxvi, 3. 

Cage,—iron—she-devil shut up in one xxvii, 4. 

Calamity,—foretold by a bird (into which Naremnom turned, 
q.v.) x, 3. 

Cat,—sent as aid to lama to kill rats xvii, 2 ;—comes from Heaven 
wrapped in dough xvii, 2 ;—makes rats serve and ends by 

killing them xvii, 3 ;—regarded as a crime to kill xvii, 3; 
lives like a lama in seclusion xvii, 3 ;—has spoon tied to its 
tail and cooks at execution xxviii, 7. 

Catching birds,—by a snare—Tarbong-mu i, 13 ;—the first man 
iv, i. | 

Caterpillars,—given birth to by Na-zong-nyo |, 2. 

Cattle (and fowls) of Na-zong-nyo and Takbo-thing—separated 
i, 5:—those of Nazong-nyo live wild in jungle i, 5 ;—those of 
Takbo-thing live ‘in safe places’ i, 5. 

Charla,—lake, daughter of /t-mo i, |. | 

Chinese princess,—surprised at her bathing place xx, 2;—her 
clothes seized and returned under oath that she becomes 
wife etic plonags boy a = 

hongse-qgu-bu,—the horse of Ga-bu, q.v. XxXv. ; 

eon a wife,—by the skill of brushing hair xxxiv, 3;—by 
throwing a stick with coloured strands XXXIV, 2: 

Clothing—a multitude with one roll of cloth xxiv, 3. 

Clouds.—created as an ornament to the sky i, 10. 


Cock,—fans the fire xxviii, 7. : , 
Cocks,—fighting, medium-sized cock given by a fairy xxi, 3; 
—from the Rum COREY 2ev8s 10 ;—golden coloured from 


xxviii, 1. 
Cold in the back, ofdeath xxxvii, 
‘Gatton: peas weeatok the body of Ramit-pandi xxiv, 7. 
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Contest,—in loud crying (monkey and stork) xv ;—fighting 
cocks, bulls and armed men between king and one of his 
subjects xxi, 3;—in sagacity in‘ Hide and Seek’ between 
hero and demons xxvi, 9; in wrestling xxvi, 9 ;—cock, bull, 
goat, horse, wild bulls, peacocks, armed men xxvi, 10. 

Corpse,—resuscitated (rolung),—regarded as an evil spirit xxxvii, 
2 -—i8 stoned xxxvii, 2. 

Councillors—of a king, good and evil,—advising him xxvii, 2. 

Covenant,—between Bong-thing and Mung i, 12 ;—ef Golden and 
Silver boys with demon when they are to appear at the 
moment of each other's death xxiv, 21. 

Cow dung,—assists orphan boy in punishing a jackal xiv. 

Cows,—in cowshed,—hunted by a she-tiger and jackal xiii, 4— 
declared by a squirrel to be property of his master, xx 
3 ;—wild, hunted by tiger xii. 

Crab,—makes friends with a water-wag-tail xix, 1 ;—refuses to 
hunt two pheasants xix, 1;—refuses to hunt a deer with 
a fawn xix, 1 ;—hunts a stag and kills it xix, 1 ;—foreed by 
giant to give up prey xix, 1 ;—kills giant's wife by forcing 
stones down her throat xix, 2;—is pursued by the giant and 
hides ina pond xix, 2 ;—caught by the giant xix, 3 ;—pre- 
tends to be dead xix, 3 ;—kills the giant by a ruse xix, 3. 

Cricket,—black (the num-brit),—is sent as a Bong-thing \, 11. 

Cries (of animals), neighing, bleating, barking, crowing, as 
omen,—of victory xxvi, 10 ;—of death! xxvin, lL. 

Cross-roads, four,—as a place where twins are buried xxiv, 6; 
—Ati-azyak in the form of a bag is buried there xxvi, 3 ;— 
Hongrugm im a box is left near xxx, 8. 

Crow,—attacks toad xi, 3 ;—is deceived by toad (as in fable of 
fox and crow) xi, 3 ;—takes the place of a priest, a * yuk- 
mun’ xi, 3;—protects bag containing the infant Ling-gyaso 
xxviii, 2;—male and female carry firewood xxviii, 7. 

Cultivation,—origin of—seeds given by Pudung-thing and Na. 
zong-nyo Vi. 

Curses,—rock—bees cursed by T'ashey-thing viii, 2 ;—boars cursed 
by Tashey-thing viii, 3;—fishes cursed by Tashey-thing 
viii, 4. 

Cutting up,—the flesh of cloud demon iii. ; 

Daddy-long-legs,—Namgel and Namun-ngyu—faithfually hold 
staircase of their mother Na-zong-nyo 1, 6. ' 

Dadiong-pono,——resuscitated and adopted son of Afi-azyak 
xxvi, 12 Th 

Dalon-partam,—plain where the Great Tower was built vii, 2. 

Darkness,—caused by the sun hiding after his brother-sun was 
killed ix, Ll. i ‘ 

Daughters (of the king of Lung-da),—three (two witches, one in 
seclusion) xxiv, 3 ;—seven xxvui, lI. : 

Death (in child-birth),—the spirit of,—son of Na-zong-nyo 1, 2: 

—(by falling upon sharp object and being pierced),—tiger 
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jumps ona bamboo bush x, 3 ;—jackal falls on a needle 
xiv ;—horse, Ga-bu’s, commits suicide by falling upon his 
master's sword standing in the ground xxv, 4 ;—( pretended), 
—asa ruse by the crab when caught by a giant xix, 3 ;—(asa 
threshold between the world and the Rum country) xxvi, 
l3; xx, 6;—and birth, see Birth and Death. 

Demon,—see demon of darkness xxiv, 15 :—see A-tchung-mung- 
la xxv, 1;—giant who helps Ali-azyak, see Shang-tang- 
krbu xxvi, 7 ;—(dut) a giant xxiv, 14 ;—he has huge ears 
forming pillow and blanket xxiv, 15; keeps two flutes in 
his mouth which are golden and silver xxiv, 15 ;— huge 
tusks xxiv, 15;—ascends to the sky producing thunder 
xxiv, 18; drops dead xxiv, 19;—is resuscitated by yaks’ 
tails xxiv, 20 ;—as messenger of the Serpent-king xxvi, 5. 

Demons,—five, one with five heads, one with three and three 
others with two heads each xxvii, 7;—the five-headed 
demon revives a dead girl, and dismembers her again 
xxv, 7 ;——pursues the hero with the girl and are drowned 
in the sea xxvii, 9;—male and female, fill the world, 
devour and oppress humans xxviii, 1 ;—seven brothers,— 
swear to their sister Zeryong not to hurt Alit-azyak xxvi, 
S$ ;—play ‘Hide and Seek" with him in*order to devour 
him should they win xxvi, 9 ;—wrestle with him xxvi, 9 ;— 
contest with fighting animals xxvi, 9 ;—fight with an army 
and are finally defeated by the flames from a peacock’s 
tail xxvi, 10 ;—seven brothers, the Auchkentobo,—are killed 
with fire and hot water by a squirrel xx, 4;—seven (dut- 
mung)—are councillors to a king xxvii, 1;—try and 
induce the king to cause the hero's death through several 
ruses xxvii, 2;—attempt to visit the country of the Rum 
xxvii, 12 ;—are killed as the result xxvii,12 ;—two, the A/fool, 
devour infants,—demand that the infant king Ling-gyaso 
be given them xxviii, 3. 

Densyong-lyang,—see Dinzyong-lyang 1, 13. 

Descent (from Heaven) of animals,—cat dropped in a covering 
of dough xvii, 2. 

Dinzyong-lyang (a plain),—Tarbong-mu descends there i, 13 ;— 
a tree with much fruit grows there i, 13. 


Distaur ise,—fairies as popes xxi, 2. 
Dis rement (as punishment),—a toad’s thumbs are cut off ix, 
3 ;>—a rat's whiskers and tail are cut off xvii, 1. 


Dividing goods and cattle,—by Takbo-thing and Nazong-nyo 
before separation i, 5. | 
Diviner (Aku-sangyo-yuk-mun),—is asked for advice re ba xing 
xxvi, l. _ >xxviii, 1. 
Dog,—golden coloured, of Ling-gyaso re-incarnated in this world 
Dons: hunting _—foretell misfortune xxiv, 1 ;—killed by witch- 
stags, xxiv, 2;—hungry black bitch steals flour xxiv, 10;— 
e road 5 


two, guard th and attack hero xxvi, 7. 
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De-lom,—see egg-plant. 

Dreams,—king dreams of his alain dogs xxiv, 2. 

Drinking up the water of a pond,—a giant drinks to catch a 
crab xix, 3 ;—a demon drinks to find Ali-azyak’s lost knife 


XXVi, 5. 

Dub-cham,—see Beggar. 

Duk-kung-lay,—a lazy man, kills a tiger by pulling his tail off, 
xxxvi, 1 ;—kills a three-headed demon xxxvi, 2 ;—overhears 
the spirits of a tiger, demon and jackal talking xxxvi, 3 ;— 
kills the mung in their monastery xxxvi, 4. 

Dyu-zong-bo-pono,—a hero, the Golden Knife xxiv, 23. 

- Karthen pot,—floating on the primeval sea as the earth vi;— 
used for building the Great Tower vii. 

Earthquake (Mut-li-tyn), spirit of,—lives below the earth where 
there is a great wind i, 1. 

Eating (one’s own hand, foot, nose and ears),—ruse of Ling- 
gyaso to deceive King Hore xxviii, 6. 

Egg-plant (do-lom),—helps to punish a jackal xiv. 

Envy,—by a king of his subject xx1, 3. 

Eu-ramit, youngest daughter of the king of Lung-da,—wife of 
Ali-azyak xxvi, 5;—is brought with her sisters to the coun- 
try of Lyang-bar xxvi, 4;—volunteers to accompany Afi- 
azyak xxvi, 5;—is married to a resuscitated boy who comes 
out of a bamboo stem xxvi, 12. 

Exchange,—of magic objects xxiv, 21. 

Execution (of Hore’s son),—huang head downwards over a plate 
of rice as if eating xxviii, 7 ;—cock to fan ;—ass to draw 
water ;—cat to cook ;—two crows, male and female to carry 
firewood xxviii, 7:—of a woman who has given birth to an 
animal xxiv, 9, ; 

External soul,—of demon, see spirit. ; 

Eyes, (to be closed),—monkey who saves Tashey-thing orders 
him to close eyes while he carries him on his back vill, 2. 

Fairy (nymph ?) of lake,—becomes the wife of a monkey-god, 
she gives birth to San-gel who is the progenitor of the Lap- 
chas v.— ait 

Family of tiger,—fed by jackal xii, Ll. _ 

Father and mother, Rum,—pleased by incense xxvi, "ixel. €. 

xxvi, 3. 
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Fire, region of,—under the earth, above wind i, 1. 

Fish (Ngo and Ngo-yeng, the latter having a serpent-form),— 
created in primeval sea iv, 1;—dispute which is to be 
sacrificed iv, 2 ;—Gnyul-chul wife of Tashey-thing viii, 4:— 
caught by him and burnt (sacrificed ?) viii, 4 ;—caught by 
orphan boy and takes him to his home under the water xxi, 
1 ;—small fish, abode of external soul xxv, 2. 


Fisherman,—king disguises himself as, and advises his queen to- 


return home xxviii, 4. 

Flags,—to be put on the tops of the four mountains on the road 
Ati-azyak was taking,—black,—white,—green,—red xxvi, 4. 

Mlea,—husband of the louse xviii, 1;—goes to fetch firewood 
xvill, 1 ;—is frightened by a turtle-dove xviii, 3 ;--jumps on 
a human head xviii, 3 ;—settles to live on a dog xviii, 3. 

Flesh of a demon,—chopped up and given to ants xxvi, 12 ;— 
of a tiger, scattered in all directions x, 3. 

Flood,—the cause of,—no room for new people vi, 1 ;—two 
saved on summit of TJ'endong-lho vii, 1. 

Flower, golden, luminous,—given by Tashey-thing (in the form 
of a fox) xxvii, 1;—grows in the garden of the Sami-ula 
palace and guarded by five demons xxvii, 7 ;—turns every- 
thing in the house to gold and silver xxvii, 10;—gold and 
silver, spring up wherever a piece of the magic torn puppy 
skin of a fairy falls xxi, 2. 

Flute (bamboo, pa-lit), xxvi, 4 ;—a king plays it xxviii, 4 
Flutes, gold and silver,—possessed by a demon xxiv, 14 ;—stolen 
by the Golden Boy when the demon is asleep xxiv, 16. 

Fly, white,—AHore’s nephew's mother's sister turns into a white 
fiy to help Ling-gyasoe xxviii, 6. 

Flying, as a way of escape used by witches xxiv, 22. 

Foog-rong (cf. Takho-thing, Tikung-tek and Pudung-thing), 
husband of Na-zong-nyo vii, 1. 

Fool,.—kills his own mother xxix, 1 ;—loses the body on his way 
to the funeral pyre xxix, 3;—kills another old woman and 
brings her xxix, 3 ;—kills a lama xxix, 4;—runs away with 
his brother xxix, 5;—climbs a tree xxix, 5 ;—drops grind- 
ing stones xxix, 5 ;—story of,—xxxvii ;—fells a tree whilst 
sitting on the branches xxxvii, 1 ;—expects to die accord- 
ing to a prophecy xxxvii, 2 ;—buries himself alive xxxvil, 
2 ;—is stoned to death xxxvil, 2. 

Footmarks,—of witch-stags, like plates xxiv, 2. } 

Forge,—King Hore’s nephew works in it xxviii, 6 ;—Ling-gyaso 
also works there, xxviii, 6. Sere 

Fox,—Tashey-thing appears as a—xxvu, 1. : 

Fright,—a toad frightens a tiger xi;—a crow frightens the toad 
xi;—an ass frightens the tiger xii;—an 
a jackal xii;—a stork frightens a mor | 
frightens birds and rats xvi;—a turtle-dove 


. ) 


flea xviii, 3 ;—a squirrel frightens seven demons xx, 4 
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goat's tail frightens two princes xxiii, 4 -:-—Ling- ( 
_ frightens King ‘Hore XX Vili, e ame eer 

Fruits,—first fruits in harvest time iv, 3;—allowed by Tashey- 
the an as a reward to monkeys viii, 2 (sacrifice to a monkey- 
god ?). 

Myong-talya-da,—a lake, eldest sister of some of the hills and 
lakes in the Himalayas i, 1. 

Ga-bu, a hero (cf. Gyabo) xxv, 1 :;—rides his horse and meets a 
demon xxv, 1 ;—makes friends with the demon's wife xxv, 
1;—plots destruction of the demon xxv, 2 :-—overhears the 
demon’s telling his wife where his external soul lives xxv, 
2 ;—is poisoned, covered with mud and used as a hearth 
xxv, 3;—wakes up, followa his horse xxv, 3:—decides to 
accompany his horse to the um country who has killed 

| himself xxv, 4. 
Garden,—of the palace of Sambi-ula, with luminous flowers 
XXVLi, 7:—of the Rum xxxiii, 1. 

Giant,—takes away by force, the skin of the stag which has 
been killed by a crab xix, 1 ;—pursues the crab xix, 2 ;— 
releases the wag-tail which he has caught xix, 2 ;—drinks 
up the water of the pond xix, 3;—catches the crab and 
tries to roast him xix, 3 ;—is deceived! by the water-wag-tail 
who makes the crab feign death xix, 3 ;—is killed by the 
crab xix, 3. 

Gnyu-chul,—wife of Tashey-thing, is half-fish, half-woman viii, 4. 

Goat,—herd of goats gradually eaten by a leopard xxiii, 1 ;— 
goat fighting xxvi, 9;—goat, golden coloured, from the 
Rum country xxviii, 1. 

Gold and silver,—a fairy disguised as a puppy is a beautiful 
girl made half of gold and half of silver xxi, 2 ;—coins fall 
when the magic skin tis shaken xxii, 3;—a handful given as 
food to the miraculous fowl xxvi, 10 ;—flowers, sce flowers. 

Golden Knife and Silver Knife,—birth of same promised bv the 
Ramit-pandi xxiv, 2;—born as twins and buried in an 
earthen pot xxiv, 6;—appear at sunrise in the king’s 
palace xxiv, 14 ;—say they have come out of the earth and 
must be the sons of the earth xxiv, 14;—the elder goes 
to fight a giant demon xxiv, 15 ;—ascends the sky and 
travels from the east to the west xxiv, 16;—drops down 
dead, but is resuscitated by his brother, the Silver Knife, 
with the help of two yaks’ tails xxiv, 16 ;—not recognized 
on their return xxiv, 21 ;—reveal the mystery of their 
birth xxiv, 22 ;—punish the witches by their magical stick 
and rope xxiv, 23 ;—search the river for remains of their 
mother xxiv, 23;—resuscitate their mother and feed from 
her breast xxiv, 23 ;—fall when wrestling from the balcony 
and die xxiv, 24;—are resuscitated but the youngest 
brother changes his sex xxiv, 24. 

Grains,—animals turn into xxviii, 1. 
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Grass, ee traces of Ga-bu’s horse’s teeth marks 
Xxv, 3. 

Grasshopper,—children of Na-zong-nyo i, 6;—one sent as a 
Bong-thing i, 11;—plants a bamboo plant and elephant 
grass i, Ll. 

Growth, miraculous and rapid,—of Afi-azyak xxvi, 4;—of his 
cock, goat, bull, horse and peacock xxvi, 10. 

Gyabo-chyador-tulku, a king (cf. Ga-bu),—sent by Tashey-thing 
after the flood vi;—ancestor of the present Maharaja vi. 

Gyabu-pono,—king in the Rum country ,—ef. Ga-bu xxviii, 1 ;— 

_sends one his sons to be incarnated xxviii, 1. 

Hailstones,—flowers on sa-nyol (sago palm) tree, grown from 
the bracelet of Na-zong-nyo ii;—a god and his celestial 
animals become one large hailstone, which causes the 
virgin birth of a hero and his magical animals xxvi, 2 ;— 
XXXVI, 2. 

Harp (Jews'),—(the fung-dyu) xxvi, 4- 

Hat, golden,—(crown ?) of the father of the Rum xxvi, 2;— 
xxviii, 1. 

Hat, invisibie,—of the father of Rum xxvi, 2. 

Hate and discord,—spirit of the son of Na-zong-nyo i, 2. 

Head, severed from the body,—floata upstream talking, xxiv. 
9 -—of a demon, kept by} a hero xxv, 2 ;—heads of bullocks 
placed on roof of house xxiii, 4:-—and body of a giant 
(Hore) continue to fight after having been severed from body 
xxvui, 6. 

Hearts, of the dead,—hung on a mango tree xxxv, 5. 

Heat,—caused by the existence of two suns 1x, I. 

Helpers, of a virtuous hero,—the egg-plant, needle, cow-dung 


xiv. 

Hen,—guarded by an orphan boy xiv ;—a jackal steals it xiv ;— 
released and the jackal killed xiv ;—magic, gathers rice for 
Tikung-tek and Ni-kong-ngal xxxii, 1:—is killed and 
cooked by Tikung-tek xxxii, 1. 

Hide and Seek, played by demons who wish to devour hero ,— 
they hide as, seven trees,— seven partridges,—seven streams 


Hongrugm 
‘ ed 
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Hook, iron,—from the country of the Hum xxviii, 2. 

Hore, a king,—purehases Ling-qyaso’s wife xxviii, 5 :—finds 
an infant he believes is his re-incarnated nephew xxviii, 
6 ;—tests correctness of his surmise xxviii, 6 :—isa deceived 
by art of the infant’s mother’s sister xxviii, 6. 

Horns, golden two (or flutes),—are heard a long distance 
XXXViill, 2. 

Horse ,—cock, flute give news of the birth of a hero xxxiv, 
4 ;—wooden, used by children xxxiv, 5 ;—pony tied to the 
top of a hill,—of Ga-bu, called Chong-se-qu-hu xxv, 2:— 
tortured by the demon's wife xxv, 3:—runs away from his 
master xxv, 3;—commits suicide xxv, 2 :—of Ati-azyak, is 
given a golden and silver ball to eat xxvi, 7 ;—standing so 
long it sinks into the ground xxvi, 11 ;—refuses to try and 
get out until is shown his master’s ring, then allowing 
himself to be pulled out xxvi, 11 ;—golden coloured, of the 
Rum country, re-incarnated xxviii, 1;—dropping coins, 
pretence of xxx, 7. 

Human being, a son of Na-zoeng-nyo.—born on the mountain 
and fed from her breast i, 7 ;—dies through the hatred 
of the other children i, 1 ;—is buried but is resuscitated by 
water of life i, 8. 

Human sacrifices to demons,—from every house xxvii, 8. 

Hunting, participation in,—wind, lightning, and bamboo hunt 
a tiger x ;—tiger and ass hunt wild cows xii ;—she-tiger 
and jackal hunt cows xii, 4;—crab and water-wag-tail 
hunt a stag xix. 

LlIness,—severe, caused by destruction of plants and animals 
in which the external soul lives xxviii, 4. 

Incarnation of a deity (the Rum),—candidate selected for 
being born as the king’s son (Att-azyak) xxvi, 2 ;—(Ling- 
qyaso) leaves with his animals xxviii, 1. 

Infant,—VLing-gyaso turns into—xxviii, 6. 

Infanticide, at abnormal birth,—xxiv, 6;—of twins, by re- 
lations xxvi, 3 ;—of a child in a bag by the mother xxvili, 
2 ;-—confessed by a mother xxvi, 3. 

Infants,—given to two demons to devour xxviii, 3. 

Insects,—-steal precious stones from their mother s ( Na-zong-nyo) 
necklace and run away i, 6;—help to hold rope by which 
Tashey-thing descends in search of honey viii, 1. 

Intermediate country,—between the country of the Rum and 
the earth, Sari-rung-dong-chen xxvi, 2;—called Stri-nong- 
dong-chen xxviii, 1;—called Tiamtan where a Bong-thing 
built a palace and where he still lives i, 12. 

Intrigues,—of two elder sister witches against the younger 

~~ xuly, 3. 

lron maize,—given by the demon’s wife to Ga-bu's horse 
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/t-mo, the Creatress-mother, a chthonic deity,—gives birth to 
different lakes and hills i, l—also to Na-zong-nyo and 
Takbo-thing i, 2. 

Jackal,—is fastencd by a rope to a tiger xi, 2 ;—killed when 
dragged by tiger xi, 2;—invites tiger to devour dead 
elephant xiii, 1 ;—his impertinence xiii, 1 ;—his cautious- 
ness Xiii, 1;—becomes father to the tiger’s family xin, 
| ;—his cowardice xiii, 4 ;—is carried away by the river 


xii, 4:—steals a hen xiv ;—dies falling upon a needle and 


is pierced xiv. 

Jews’ harp,—-see Harp. 

Kamthyong-kamblyok,—country xxviii, 4. 

Kalling a sun,—human beings, to avoid the heat, decide to 
kill one of the two suns ix, 1. 

King of the Birds,—Nun-bong-pono-eng-fo xvi;—of the rats 
Komayi-pono xvi;—kings stood near the cloud demon 
when he breathed his last (the Aden-mu) iil. 

Knife (of Ati-azyak),—lost in a pond xxvi, 8 ;—found in pos- 
session of the demon’s sister xxvi, 8 ;—of black steel pos- 
sessing magical qualities, used by demons xxvui, 7. 

Ko-hun fo, a quail (cf. Partridge) —guides the Rung-nyrt river 
xxxi, 2. 

Komayi-pono, king of the rats xvi. 

Komtarhep (and Zertarhep),—keepers of the Rum garden xxxiil ; 
—one is beheaded by a witch xxxiii, 3 ;—-beheaded a second 
time xxxiii, 5. 

Kong-chen-chu,—a mountain (the Kinchenjunga) vi ;—probably 
the same as the Keng-chhen mountain xu. 

Kong-pahab, a steep rock on the edge of the Rimban lake,— 
sacrifices offered to, v. 

Konyong-pandi,—a queen xxvi, 6 ;—her palace is built towards 
the sunset xxvi, 12;—ascends to the Rum country as a 
wife of Afr-azyak xxvi, 13. 

Laksom,—a lake near Tassiding (in Bhutan ?) a daughter of 
It-mo i, 1. 

Laso-mung-pono (cloud-demon),—born by Na-zong-nyo i= 
sits on a sa-nyol (sago palm) tree ii;—lives in it 115;— 
troubles the people of Densyong-lyang who decide to kill 
him iii;—tries to live in different trees iii ;—killed, being 
shot at with bows and arrows and pierced by knives iii ;— 
flesh cut up in pieces and bones thrown into the air m1. 

Leopard,—pulls a monkey out of the mud xv ;—Is deceived 
by ruse of a monkey xv. ; 

Leprosy, spirit of,—son of Na-zong-nyo i, 2. 

Liars, two brother,—get into a tomb to cheat orphan boy XxX, 
2 :—quarrel over division of money xxx, 2 ;— invite Hong- 
rugm to divide money xxx, 3;—tied to posts while Hong- 
rugm runs away with money XXx, 3 ;—their noses cut 
xxx, 5;—kill their wives xxx, 6:—spoil a good carpet 
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xxx, 7 ;—throw a merchant, instead of Hongrugm, over 
a precipice xxx, 8 ;—are thrown over themselves by FHong- 
_ Yugm xxx, 9. 

Life, in a human being (soul ?),—is due to the wind iv, 1. 

eto a box, given by fairy to fight armed men 
oo ae, a 

Ling-gyaso, hero, youngest son of Gyabu Punu,—is sent to the 
world to subdue demons xxviii, 1:—bow and arrows, 
golden hat, horse, dog, goat and cock with him xxviii, 
1 ;—is born in bag, thrown away and recovered xxviii, 
2 ;—is demanded by demons to be devoured xxviii, 3 :— 
asks to be given to them xxviii, 3 :—kills the demons 
decapitating them xxviii, 4 ;—disguises himself as a lama 
and teaches the demons (samu) xxviii, 4 :—burns all with 
the exception of one whom he shuts in a cage xxviii, 4 ;— 
kills a man-eater with the help of the wife xxviii, 4 ;— 
kills his own uncle xxviii, 5;—slays the Hore king and his 
son xxvill, 6, 7 ;—fights with his minister xxviii, 8. 

Ling-lyang,—the country of Ling-qyaso, q.v. xxviii, 2. 

Lizards,—given birth to by Na-zong-nyo i, 2. 

Locusts,—children of Na-zong-nyo 1, 6. 

Looking down, from the Rum country,—by a deity who is 
to be incarnated xxvi, 2; xxviii, 2;—king and queen 
XxXVill, 2;—by a deity who sees a fairy and descends to her 
in the form of a monkey v. 

Louse,—is wife of flea xviii, 1;:;—is hit by flea xviii, 2 ;— 
devoured by turtle-dove xviii, 3. 

Lung-tan-parten, plain,—a Bong-thing descends to it i, 11. 

Maiden,—cut to pieces in a black box, wife of the five-headed 
demon xxvii, 7 ;—revived by the demon who again kills 
her xxvii, 7;—revived by the hero who steals her xxvii, 
8 ;—repeats the operation of killing and resuscitating her 
husband xxvii, 12;—shut in a room ever since her birth 
¥xXiv, 3;—xxxviii, 3. 

Manum,—tributary of the Rtung-nyo river (the T'ista) i, 1. 

Mara-mung (demon of tempest),—develops from the after-birth 
of Laso-mung-pono (the cloud-demon) ti. 

Marriage (by forcible abduction of male),—orphan boy is 
forcibly brought by the servants of the king of Lung-da 
Xxxviii, 4 ;—(offered),—the king of the land of the pigeons 
offers one of his daughters to the hero xxvii, 4;—in the 
land of the paroquets xxvii, 5;—in the land of the pea- 
cocks xxvii, 6 ;—(by catching—trapping—or ambushing) ,— 
in the story of Tarbongmu i, 13 ;—in the story of creation 
iv, 1 ;—(described)—of T'arbongmu and Narib-nom i, 14 ;— 
(refused),—wife refused to two brothers because their 
sister is known to be a cannibal x, 1 ;—(of two rivers),— 

_ » the story of xxxi. [saved vi. 

Mayal Kyong,—the place where the survivors of the flood were 
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Meadow,—in Pemo-pathong-partam having a fir in the centre 
with two suns xxvi, 4. 


een days, preceded by bathing and sacrifices 

xxvi, 

Meeting again in this life.—should clouds break when hero 
ascends to the Rum country, meeting again positive, other- 
wise impossible xxvi, 13; xx, 6. | 

Merchant,—dies whilst travelling xxvii, 1;—his son is born 
after his death xxvii, 1 :—widow’'s son,—receives a golden 
Hower from Tashey-thing xxvii, 1 ;—presents it to the king 
XXVil, 2;—gives his bread to the beggar xxvii, 3;—starts 
on his errand xxvii, 4;—comes to the land of pigeons 
XXVi, 4;—of paroquets xxvii, 5;—of peacocks xxvui, 6;— 
reaches the palace of the five demons, the Sambi-ula 
xxvii, 7;—hides there xxvii, 7;—learns the secret xxvii, 
7 ;—=steals the maiden and leaves xxvii, 8 ;—marries three 
more wives xxvii, 10;—returns home bringing flowers 
to the king xxvii, 10 ;—is ordered to build a palace within 
three days xxvii, 11 ;—decorates it with the help of 
peacocks xxvii, 11;—plants a garden with the help of 
paroquets xxvii, 11 ;—is ordered to find the sources of the 
Rung-nyo river xxvii, 12;—is cut to pieces by his wife 
xXVii, 12:—resuscitated xxvii, 12;—relates the conversa- 
tion with his father in the Rum country xxvii, 12. 

Messengers—(of immortality)—two birds, Rukchum-fo and 
Ran-fon-fo i, 8;—sent by Na-zong-nyo to Takbo-thing to 
fetch the waters of life and death i, 8 ;—misrepresent 
instructions of Takbo-thing intentionally i, 8;—(of the 
king),—humiliated xxiv, 13. 

Miduk-cho,.— hill, son of /t-mo i, 1. 

Monastery ,—for she-devils xxviii, 4. ; 

Monkey,—appears as a Mun killing a demon by poking it with 
his tail xxxii, 5;—her tail is pulled off xxxn, 5,—saves 
Tashey-thing viii, 2 ;—receives permission to get first fruits 
viii, 2;—becomes friends with a stork xv ;—frightened by 
stork xv ;—falls into the mud xv ;—is saved by a leopard 
xv :—eries to evoke the wind xv ;—a deity in the form of 
a monkey sees a fairy and makes her his wife v. 

Monkey-cry,—to evoke wind xv. et 

Mon-tsu-mot,—a wild she-boar, wife of Tashey-thing, q-v. vill, 1. 

Moon,—one of the original two suns that was shot by fiery 
is. Be [ix, 1. 

Mortars,—wooden, become tigers in darkness (of eclipse t) 

Mosquitoes,—appear from the bones of the cloud-demon, thrown 
into the air iii. fASR 

Mountains on the road Ati-azyak and his brothers were taking, 

_ —black,—white,—green,—red xxvi, 4. | ee 

Moustache (of J’ashey-thing),—helps him to hang on to a rock 

. wh Z40 : Mes . 
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Multiplication (of mankind),—so great that there was no room 
in the world vi. 

Mung,—apparently a twin son of Na-zong-nyo or an after- 
birth i, 7 ——is resuscitated i, 8. 

Naho-da,—a lake, the abode of T'akbo-thing ii. 

Nails (fried),—of human beings, food of a cannibal x, 1. 

Narem,—a hill, fernale i, 1. 

Naremnom,—sister of wind and lightning, wife of celestial 
tiger v, 1 ;—is fed on the fried nails of men x, 1 ;—hearing 
of the death of her husband turned into a bird and weep- 
ing in the jungle foretells calamity x, 3. 

Narib-nom (a fairy),—puts pieces of wood into Tarbongmu's 
er i, 13 ;—-was caught by him, married and bore children 
i, 13. 

Nasal tone,—(speaking in—), see bat. 

Nathar,—a lake, the abode of Na-zoeng-nyo i. 

Na-zong-nyo, daughter of Jt-mo (second Creatress-mother),— 
gives birth to various evil spirits i, 2;—hides these births 
and throws children away i, 2;—settles on the earth i, 2 ;— 
is expelled with her husband i, 4;—lets her own cattle 
loose in the jungle i, 5;—pursues her husband 1, 6;— 
reaches nearly to the top of the mountain but is rejected 
by him i, 9;—builds a golden staircase to her brother's 
lake ii;—gives birth to the Laso-mung-pono ii ;—created 
all crops and bulbs as wife of Pudung-thing, considered in- 
carnation of Nikong-ngal vi. 

Necklace (of Na-zong-nyo),—used as staircase to climb mountain 
1, ©: 

Needle,—assists orphan boy in punishing jackal xiv ;—is hit 
by an arrow in a contest of the Rum xxvi, 2;—the eye 
of,—as a target for an arrow xxviii, 8. 

Nikong-ngal,—(Na-zong-nyo) vi;—loses her hen which is 
devoured by her husband xxxii, 1 ;—feeds a supposed bird 
in a hollow tree xxxii, 2 ;—discovers ruse of her husband 
and runs away xxxii, 3;—carries him in her basket xxxii, 3. 

Nun-bong-pono-eng-jo,— king of the birds XVi. 

Oath,—taken in the presence of two witnesses 1, 12 ;—xx, 2;— 
xxvi, 8;—so heavy that it causes a river to dry up, a tree 
to wither, a rock to split i, 12 ;—xx, 2;—xxvi, 8. 


Old man and woman—have no needle whereby they can sow 


their clothes xxxv, 5. 

Orphan boy,— inherits a silver box xxx, 1;—possesses a hen 
which the jackal wishes to steal xiv ;—gets assistance of the 
egg-plant, cow-dung, needle, recovers the hen xiv ;~—receives 
services of a black squirrel xx ;—catches a big fish, spares its 
life, goes down into the stream to see the fish-parents xxi, 
1 :—marries a fairy in the guise of a puppy Xx, 2 ;—wins in 
many contests with the» king xxi, 3;—becomes a king xxi, 
3;—obtains a magic skin which produces food xxii, 1 ;— 
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(Ryothub-sang)—stolen but dropped by a tiger xxxviii, 
1 ;—becomes king of the bullocks xxxviii, 2 -—forcibly 
brought to marry the king of Lung-da’s daughter and shut 
in a dark room xxxviii, 4;—finds his golden horns and re- 
turns to the cowshed xxxviii, 5 ;—brother and sister,—live 
on hunting xx, 1;—comes in possession of the treasures 
Oy to the seven demons with help of the squirrel 
xx, 4. 
ee0wl,—helps marriage—sent to the /t-lyang iv, 1 

Palace,—built by magic in one night xxiv, 12 ;—xxxv, 5:— 
built in three days by pigeons xxvii, 11 ;—decorated in one 
day by peacocks xxvii, 11 ;—garden planted with the help 
of paroquets xxvii, 11;—palace Sambi-ula, see Sambi- 
ula -—wonderful, built by bullocks xxxviii, 5. 

Pamu-chi-chong-mu (wife of Ling-qyase),—xxviii, 5:—sold 
by the king’s uncle during his absence xxviii, 5 ;—fights 
with the head of the dead giant xxviii, 6. 

Pandur,—see bracelet. 

Paril-bu,—see serpent. 

Parid-patong,—a serpent, guide to the Rung-nyo river xxxi, 2. 

Paroquets,—the land of xxvii, 5 :—ordered to plant a garden in 
one night xxvii, 11. 

Partridge (ko-hom-fo) (or quail ?),—the wife of Tashey-thing vii, 
1 ;—asks T'akbo-thing to stop the flood vii, 1. 

Partan-sakber (a plain),—covenant made between the Mung and 
the Bong-thing i, 12. 

. fa-sandi,—the husband of Jt-mo, the male chthonic deity mn, 1. 

Peacock (from the Rum country),—used for a fighting contest 
xxvi, 10 ;—puts two round stones in the fire to become red 
hot xxvi, 10;—helps Ali-azyak to fight the demon army 
xxvi, 10—dances slowly on a tree, flames dash from his 
tail destroying demons xxvi, 10;—flies up to the Rum 
country xxvi 13 ;—the land of peacocks xxvii, 6 ;—they 
decorate a palace xxvii, 11;— mountain,—Takbo-thing 
builds his palace there, i, 6. 

Pestles (wooden) become snakes in the darkness (of the eclipse) 


be 

Pid-mo, a king,—sends the boy to fetch more golden flowers 
xxvii, 2. 

Pigeon, the land of,—xxvii, 4;—build a palace in three days 
xxvii 11 


Plague, of snakes and tigers,—which killed half mankind in 
the darkness occurring when one of the two suns was killed 


eel 
Plait, of hair cut off,—by Na-zong nyo, thrown to the top of 
Paks raters bis CAN powder OLS! 
oisoning enemies,— powder xxviii, 8. ‘ae 
Pond, as ar Saad hides fgom the crow xi, 3;—crab 
hides from the giant xix, 3. 


*, 
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Pony ,—see horse. 

Pot, copper, in a bag with a lid containing a babe born of a 
queen xxvi, 3 ;—earthen, sce pot. 

Prayer, to the Kum for sending hero to subdue the demons 
xxvi, 1 :-—xxviii, 1. 

Priest (animals appearing in this role) ;—crow q. v. xi, 3 ;—toad 
q. ¥. xvii, 2 ;—pheasant q. v. xviii, 2 ;—turtle-dove xviii, 2. 

Princes,—from the sunrise to the sunset, hunt three bullocks in 
the jungle belonging to the king of Lyang-har, xxiii, 3. 

Progenitor, of mankind,—created by Tashey-thing iv, 1 ;—San- 
qel, son of a monkey and a fairy v ;—Pudung-thing and 
Na-zong-nyo vi ;—Tikung-tek and Nikong-ngal vi. 

Protection, of humans,—intended, by incarnation of demi- 
gods and heroes xxvi, xxviii. 

Pudung-thing (—Takbo-thing),—husband of Na-zeng-nyo, pro- 
genitor vi, 

Puppy (bitch),—fairy disguised as a puppy xxi, 2;—is placed 
at Ramit-pandi’s breast with pretence of her having given 
birth to it xxiv, 7. 

Ramit-pandi,—secluded in a room since her birth xxiv, 3;— 
marries a king, is envied by her sisters xxiv, 4 ;—gives birth 
to twins, golden and silver boys xxiv, 5;—scratehed by an 
iron comb xxiv, 7 ;:—a puppy is placed at her breast xxiv, 
7 ;—decapitated and thrown intoa river xxiv, ) ;—resuscitat- 
ed as an eight year old girl in a bamboo stem xxiv, 23 ;— 
Ramit (rainbow),—a queen (cf. Bu-ramit) xxvi, 1. 

Rats,—injure a lama’s clothes xvii, 1;—trapped by lama who 
cuts off whiskers and tail as punishment xvii, | ;—declare 
war on lama xvii, 3 ;—all devoured by cat with the excep- 
tion of one xvii, 3. 

Re-incarnated,—son recognizes the arms which he forged in pre- 
vious life as test of his identity xxvii, 6. 

Re-incarnation,—of a child xxviii, 6. 

Resuscitated,—by manipulating yaks’ tails xxiv, 15; xxiv, 
19 ;—(Ramit-pandi) from two hairs, blue and white, also 
piece of bone xxiv 23 ;—sex changed at—xxXiv, 25. | 

Returning to the Rum,—Tashey-thing returns vii, 4 -—Ali-azyak 
with three wives xxvi, 13. 

Revelation,—of the mystery of the birth of the heroes xxiv, 
19. 

Revolt,—of T'ashey-thing’s parts of the body iv, 3. 

Rimban,—lake v. : : F 

Ring,—one golden and one set with turquoise, both magical 
given by Ati-atyak to his wife xxvi, 5 -——another of Ali- 
azyak’s shown to his horse xxvi, 11. 

Rivalry,—of a king with his subject xxi, 3. 

River,—flowing from the spittle of king xxviii, 4 ;—two, repre- 
sented as male and female xxxi. 


Red, spinning,—see spinning-rod. 
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Roll of cloth,—promised by demon's wife to Ga-bu xxv, 1:;— 
given by serpent '’s wife to Ati-azyak xxvi, 7. 

fon-lok-bu,—snake living in rocks,—brother of the celestial 
tiger x, 1. 

Rope,—used by TVashey-thing to descend precipice viii, 1;— 
used by tiger on jackal to give courage xi, 2;—(made of 
yak's tail) fastens earthen pot, in which twins are buried 
xxiv. 6;—(made of yak’'s tail) given by demon to Golden 
and Silver boys xxiv, 21. 

Rum, the country of ;—visited by a hero who talks to his dead 
father xxvii, 12;—animals ascend to, xvii, 3; xx, 6; xxv, 
5; xxvi, 13. 

fRung-nyit (river),—guided by sea-serpent, xxxi, 2. 

Rung-nyo (Tista river)—dguided by a quail, xxxi, 2:—sources 

- to be explained by a hero xxvii, 12 ;—source gushing from 
spot where sago-palm (sa-nyol) stood in Dinzyong-lyang, and 
where the Laso-mung-pono lived iii. 

Ruse,—used by toad to frighten tiger xi, 2;—used by toad to 
save himself from crow xi, 3;—ass deceives tiger xii ;— 
jackal invites tiger to devour carrion in order to make an 
exit for him xiii, 1; monkey advises leopard to fry him in 
order to gain time in which he can invoke wind and escape 
xv ;—of bat in order to avoid payment of taxes xvi;—of 
crab who pretends to be dead xix, 3 ;—water-wag-tail 
smears crab with cheese xix, 3;—of squirrel who kills 
demons xx, 4;—of goat’s tail giving false alarm xxiii, 4 ;— 
of witch-sisters who cause the death of the Ramit-pandi 
xxiv, 9;—Witches advise king to give boys superhuman 
task xxiv, 14;—demon councillors give difficult tasks to 
hero in order that he may be killed xxvii, 2;—NLing-gyaso 
shuts demons in a monastery xxviii, 4. 

Ryothub-sang (orphan boy) xxxviii. 

Sabur-ancho,—plain where first man and woman lived i, 1. 

Sacrifices,—offered to Na-zong-nyo and Takbo-thing i, 9 ;—to the 
Mung, legalized by a covenant with the Bong-thing (fowls, 
eggs, pigs, etc.); i, 12 ;—the first to the Rum by Tashey- 
thing of fishes and fruit iv, 2;—at harvest and sowing 

itor at harvest time, rice is 
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in one night i, 3;—bears flowers, which falling on the 
earth become hailstones jii;—as seat of the cloud-demon 
i j—as name of mountain ii;—grows in Denzyong-lyany 
iu ;—is cut down iii. 

Sart-nong-dong-chen,—perhaps San-rung-dong-chen country 
xxvi, 7+ xxvi, Li. 

Scattering flesh,—of the celestial tiger x, 3 ;—magic skin of a 
oe. wherever it falls, gold and silver flowers spring up 
—xi, 2. 

Seratching, the body of the Ramit-pandi,—by an iron comb 
xxiv, 7 ;—explained xxiv, 7. 

Sea,—primeval iv; vi;—seas, four, black, white green, red, in- 
undating meadow xxvi, 4. 

Seclusion of girls,—the Jang-da king’s daughter kept in a dark 
room from childhood xxiv, 3 ;—xxxviii, 3. a 

Selection, of a candidate,—to be incarnated as a king’s son xxvi, 

Sending to death,—future king's successor xxiv, 14. 

Sending, a deity,—from the Rum country to be incarnated xxvi ; 
XXVili. 

Serpent-king, Paril-bu,—appears with the inundation of the 
four seas xxvi, 4;—asks for Ali-azyak xxvi, 4;—vanishes 
with the waters taking away one of the two suns xxvi, 4 — 
his mouth is as huge as a gorge xxvi, 4;—=spite Ali-azyak 
out xxvi, 6; ives Ali-azyak a difficult task xxvi, 6 ;— 
devoured by Shuiatona be xxvi, 7 ;—dams all rivers by 
lying in them vi;—causes flood vi ;—cut in pieces by Yong- 
li-ponoe vi;—his wife—makes friends with Afi-azyak xxvi, 
6;—instructs him about his journey xxvi;—comes with 
Ati-azyak to his country xxvi, 11 ;—ascends to the Rum 
country with him xxvi, 13. 

Sex,—changed at resuscitation, the Silver boy becomes a girl 
xxiv, 25. 

Shaking (magic skin or tail to produce wealth),—food-producing 
sheep-skin xxii, 3 ;—half-burnt goat's tail xxiii. 6. 

Shang-tang-krbu (a chthonic demon),—man-eating, guarding road, 
placated by roll of cloth, servant of hero xxvi, 7 ;—brings 
Ati-azyak in his pouch to country of Zaryong xxvi, 7 ;— 

. tries to swallow Afi-azyak but vomits him out xxvi, 7 ;— 
drinks up the water in all ponds and streams xxvi, 8 ;— 
: releases the waters xxvi, 8;—devours defeated animals 
xxvi, 10;—carries palace of Zeryong on his back xxvi, 
11 ;—swallows the serpent-king xxvi, 11;—swallows Ati- 
azyak’s brothers xxvi, 12 ;—is decapitated by his master 
xxvi, 12. } 
hye Shara, near T'a-lung monastery,—a place where harvest sacrifices 
— are held Vv. 
- She-devil, Samu-rado-lhamu,—escapes from burning monas 













-_- xxviii, 4;—is caught on top of the third mountain, locked 
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Shortening,—of days in winter explained ix, 3. 

Shooting, by an arrow,—toad shoots sun ix, 1 ;—needle behind 
the twelfth mountain xxvi, 2. 

Sin of killing a man,—transferred to stone xxviii, 5. 

Singing and dancing,—xxvi, 4. 

Sinking in ground,—result of long waiting, horse xxvi, 11 ;— 
bullock xxxwiii, 5. 

Siri-nong-dong-chen,—a land between the Rum country and this 
world xxvi, 2; xxviii, I. 

Sister-marriage 1, 2. 

Sisters, three (two elder ones witches),—eac!.'of them can per- 
form magical act xxiv, 3 ;—the elder sisters envy the young- 
est xxiv, 3.—two, the elder ;—accompany the youngest 
after her marriage with evil designs xxiv, 4 ;—try to kill 
her twin sons at birth xxiv, 6;—accuse her in giving birth 
to a puppy xxiv, 7 ;—cause*her execution xxiv, 8) ;—con- 
tinually plot against the twins xxiv, 9, are finally executed 
by the twin heroes xxiv, 22. 

Skin,—of celestial tiger ;—stretched from sunrise to sunset x, 
3;—of a stag, killed by a crab, offered to the Rum xix, 
1;—magic, for disguise—of a puppy, used by a fairy who 
marries an orphan hoy xxi;—of a goat’s tail, used by a 
male fairy, burnt by his wife xxiii, 6 ;—produces food—of 
a sheep, given as alms to orphan boy xxii, 1 ;—is stolen by 
a demon xxii, 2;—recovered with the help of a monkey, 
rat and toad xxii, 3 ;—dropped in river but recovered by 
toad xxii, 3;—a lovely girl steps out of it xxii, 3—when 
shaken produces wealth xxii, 3. : 


- 


Spinning rod,—used by toad to recover skin xxii, 3; 
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caused by their destruction xxv, 2;—of man-eating demon 
with tusks, lives in two sago palms and bag of fleas xxviii, 
4;—of a fairy boy,—appears at midnight, appealing for 
his clothes and sword xxxv, 4. 

Spitting,—to give origin to a river xxviii, 4;—taking an oath,— 

upon a rock, water, tree, which all become destroyed i, 12. 

Squirrel, black,—catches birds in a snare xx, 1;—pursued by 
orphan boy over three mountains and caught near big river 
xx, 1;—secures a Chinese princess as wife for his master 
xx, 2;—takes possession on false pretence of a cowshed xx, 
3 ;—kills denggns by ruse xx, 4;—fetches sister of orphan 
boy xx, 5;—ascends to the Rum country xx, 6;—disappears 
in clouds xx, 6. 

Stag,—hunted by crab and water-wag-tail xix, 1 ;—(stags) 
bring unsuccessful day to hunter xxiv, 1 ;—witches turn 
into stags xxiv, 2 ;—they kill the two dogs xxiv, 2;—stag 
as food for man-eating demon xxviii, 4. 

Staircase, to the top of mountain :—made by Na-zong-nyo from 
her own necklace i, 6. (golden) built by Na-zong-nyo to 
reach her brother's lake ii. 

Step-daughter,—is sent to graze sheep xxxv, 1 ;—mects a fairy 
boy, who feeds her xxxv, 2 ;-—finds him killed by his step 
mother xxxv, 4;—goes to find his heart on a tree xxxv, 
5 :—resuscitates him and lives in a wonderful palace xxxv, 
5. 

Stick, walking,—magic, cf. walking stick of a demon xxiv, 2. 

Stone,—crushing a man to whose back it is tied xxviii, 5 ;— 
shot at by an arrow, pierced four inches by Ling-gyaso 
xxviii, 8;—fed instead of meat—a crab feeds a giant's 
wife xix, 2. 

Stork,—becomes friend to a monkey xv. 

Suicide,—of Ga-bu's horse xxv, 5. 

Suns, two,—one shot by toad ix, 1 ;—becomes moon ix, 3 ;— 
shine over Pemo-pathong-partan meadow xxvi, 4;—one of 
them taken away by serpent king who vanishes with waters 
Xxvi, 4. 

Swallowing, a portion of hailstone,—cause of birth xxvi, 2. 

Sword,—of the father of the Rum xxvi 2 ;—xxvi, 5 ;—forged to 
measure length of Hore’s neck xxviii, 6;—jumps by itself 

| out of sheath xxviii, 6. he 

Tail, of the last goat of the herd,—severed from body xxiii, 
1;—placed in a box by the woman xxiii, 2 ;—is 
from being roasted on promise of service xxiii, 2 ;—hunts 
bullocks xxiii, 3;—obtains them by a ruse xxil. 4 ;—per- 

._. forms difficult work of stealing. Sueno? treasure xxii, 5 ;— 

~- dances as a king in human form xxiii, 6:—tail burnt by 

5 mite xxiii, 6;—tails, of two yous, one. white and the other 

black, used for resuscitating xxiv, 15. — 18 

0-thing , pan of Lime, cohabits with Na-zong-nyo i, 1 ;— 
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settles on the earth i, 3 ;—expelled with wife-sister i, 4 :— 
takes his cattle to a ‘safe place’ i, 5 :—builds palace on 
Peacock mountain i, 6 ;—gives waters of life and death, 
and gives instructions to messenger-birds i, 8 ;—Na-zong-nyo 
reaches him but he refuses to see her i, 9 :—father of Tashey- 
thing vii, 1 ;—is propitiated by the partridge vii, 1 ;—stops 
the flood vii, 1. 

Talking, en a — econ ey forbids talking to toad and rat 
xxii, 3. 

Tangap, a witch,—kills one of the fairies taking her dress xxxiii, 
3;—kills her for a second time xxxiii, 5 -:—is punished 
XxXxui, 6. 

7'ang-sheng,—a hill (male), 1. 

Tarbong-mu (son of the creatress Jt-mo? ),—descends from the 
Rum country, settling on the plain Dinzyong-lyang i, 13 ;:— 
catches birds i, 13. 

T'ashey-takhbo-thing,—as the creator iv, 1. 

Tashey-thing,—creates birds and animals iv, 1 :—tries to make 
man from butter iv, 1 ;—makes him of earth and mud iv, 
1 ;—catches a wife for him iv, 1;—establishes sacrifices to 
the Rum for the first time iv, 2 ,—sends Yong-li-pono to 
stop flood vi, sends Gyabo-chaya‘dor-tulku vi ;—called son 
of Takbo-thing vii, 1:—marvies a partridge vii, 1 ;—animal 
wives vili;—descends precipice by rope viii, 1;—tries to 
get honey of rock-bees viii, 1;—she-boar attempts to kill 
him viii, 2;—is saved by a monkey viii, 2;—pursues the 
boar and kills her viii, 3 :—marries a fish who also plays a 
trick viii, 4;—appears as a fox giving a child a luminous 
golden flower xxvii, 1;—s pony,—its teeth-marks on 
elephant grass i, 11. 

Teeth of the serpent-king,—taken as being chortens and men- . 
dongs by the hero, who breaks them off xxvi, 6. 

Tendong-lho,—a hill on which the two last were saved at the 
time of the flood vii, 1. | 

Tarbol-partam, a plain—Na-zong-nyo and Takbo-thing descend 
and settle there i, 3. | 
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to kill jackal xiii, 5 ;—dies up on a hollow tree xiii, 3 ;—s, two, 
guarding the road, attack hero xxvi, 7. 

Tikung-tek,—devours the magic hen xxxii, 1 ;—deceives Nikung- 
ngal xxxii, 2 ;—his ruse is discovered xxxii, 3 ;—frightens a 
monkey and a shepherd xxxii, 5;—becomes possessor of 
cows with cowshed xxxii, 5;—and Nikong-ngal survive the 
flood vi ;—see T'akbo-thing, Foog-rongq. 

‘Toad,—kills one of the two suns ix, 1 ;—is punished for this ix, 
3$;—makes friends with a tiger xi, 1;—licks the tiger x1, 
1 ;—vomits tiger's hairs xi, 1 ;—frightens tiger by a trick x1, 
2;—caught by acrow xi, 3 ;—deceives the crow and so saves 
himself xi, 3 ;—performs the functions of a priest xvill, 2. 

Tomb,—talking, a trick of liars to cheat about a will xxx, 2. 

Tongues, changed at the building of the great tower vii, 2. 

Tortoise, supporting the world,—rests on the primeval sea iv, |. 

‘Tower, the great,—built in order to ascend to the Aum country, 
made of earthen pots vii, 2;—destroyed by the people 
who were unable to hear properly vii, 2. 

Transformation,—of she-devil into crow xxxix, 4. 

Treachery,—she-boar cuts rope by which Tashey-thing descends 
precipice viii, 1 ;—of the wife or sister of demon or giant 
ete. who falls in love with a stranger xv,1, 2; xvii, xxvi, 
1, 6, 7, 8, 9 ;—xxviii, 4; xxvii, 6. 

Tree,—growing on plain of Dinzyong-lyang, having different 
fruits, inhabited by many birds iii;—mango,—on which 
hearts are hung xxxv, 5;—pine, as an abode of external 
soul xxv, 2. 

Trials, of the three sons of the Rum father to select the one to 
be incarnated, by lifting stone xxvi, 2;—by aiming at a 
needle behind the twelfth hill xxvi, 2;—by splitting hair of 
horse’s tail ;—by collecting food and firewood for life xxv1, 


Triplets,—born and thrown into river xxxiv, 4 -——saved by a 
fisherman xxxiv, 5;—appear to their mother xxxiv, 5 ;— 
run away, are killed but revive in a pine tree xxxiv, 8 ;— 
discovered and return to their parents xxxiv, 8 ;—ascend 
to the Rum country xxxiv, 10. 

Tung-bo-sathong tiger, x, 1. 

Tung-kung-ramit (rainbow queen),—mother of hero Ati-azyak 
xxvi, l. 

‘Turning, into animals, birds or plants,—bird, see Naremnom ;— 
tiger, see mortars ;—snakes see pestics;—stags, two witches 
xxiv, 2;—trees, demons xxvi, 9’;—partridges, demons xXvi, 
9 -—fox, Tashey-thing xxvii, 1 ;—grains « als in the Rum 
country xxviii, 1 ;—flea, king Livig-gyaso in house of the 
demon xxviii, 4;—fly white, Horé's nephew's mother’s sis- 
ter xxviii, 8 ;—into a monkey by a god v.—crow, she-devil 
xxxviii, 4. 

Twelfth room,—in the house xxvi, 8 ;—xxviii, 3. 
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“‘Twins,—born in absence of the father xxiv, 5:—their destrue- 
tion attempted xxiv, 6;—placed in an earthen pot, buried 
at cross roads xxiv, 6;—unearthed still alive xxiv, 1] ;—as 
beautiful as sun and moon xxiv, 11 ;—bring wealth and 
perform wonders xxiv, ll, 12;—fight demon xxiv, 14— 
overcome him xxiv, 19, 

Uncle, of Ling-gyaso,—sells his wife during his absence xxviii, 
5;—plots against his nephew xxviii, 5:—his back skinned 
xxviii, 5 ;—crushed under stone xxviii, 5. 

Veins and nerves,—of man, made of creepers iv, 1. 

Virgin birth,—hailstone swallowed and son born within a week 
xxvi, 2;—hailstone swallowed xxviii, 2. 

Wag-tail, see water-wag-tail. 

Walking-stick (pa tung) of Takbo-thing,—used by him to strike 
the world and stop the flood vii ;—see stick. 

Wasps and flies ;—appear from the flesh of the cloud-demon 
when he is cut up in pieces ili. 

Water, black and white,—of life and death in gourds, used for 
resuscitation xxvii, 7, 12;—supporting earth, placed over 
fire above which is wind i, 1. 

W ater-wag-tail,— makes friends with a crab xix, 1 ;—helps crab 
to hunt stag xix, 1 ;—caught but spared by giant xix, 2. _ 

Wife, of a demon (Atchung-mung-la) ; — weaves in turn two pieces 
of cloth, from silk and nettle plant xxv, 1 ;—helps plotting 
destruction of demon xxv. 2;—Feeds horse of Ga-bu xxv, 
2:—poisons Ga-bu ;—-xxv, 3;—feeds horse on iron maize, 
beats him xxv, 3;—wife of serpent,—see serpent’s wife, 
wife, sold, during absence of her husband by her relations 
XXvill, 5. 

Wild bulls,—used for fighting contests xxvi, 10. 

Wind,—evoked by special monkey cry xv; great wind below 
earth, where spirit of earthquake lives i, I ;—and light- 
ning (two brothers),—wife refused them as they are sus- 
pected of being man-eaters x, 1 ;—pursue celestial tiger, 
their brother-in-law x, 2. 

Wings,—made of dress-folds (dum-pin) by witches xxiv, 22. 

Witch-sisters,—devour a great quantity of food, killing many 
bulloeks xxiv, 7 :—she-devils, (sa-mu) turn into stags xxiv, 
2 -—kill the king’s dogs xxiv, 2 ;—other evil doings, plots 
ef, xxxiii, XXXiv, XXXv. 

Witch-trap,—xxxiii, 6 ;—xxxiv, 9. 

Witnesses,—at the covenant of the Bong-thing with the Mung, 
called Sakbri-bu and Sahnang-bu i, 12. 





Writing, on water,—ass snorts on water xii. 


VYaks’, tails, black and white,—used for resuscitating xxiv, 15. 


Yok-gnibu,—lightning x, 1. | 5-4 
Vane de pono (Kine) a hero,—is sent by Tashey-thing to stop the 


flood vi;—cuts serpent-king vi. 


- 


Yong-rumbo,—wind x. | et. gee eee 
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Youngest brother, in the Rum country,—is selected to be in- 
carnated xxvi, 2;—wins in trials, envied and beaten 
his elder brothers xxvi, 2 :—asks for different things that 
he a xxvi, 2;—slapped by his mother and falls dead 
xxvi, 2. 


Zelem-pandi,—resuscitated hero, the Silver-Knife who lost his 
sex xxiv, 25. 

Zertarhep (and Komtarhep),—keepers of the garden of the Rum 
Xxxill, | ;—wails on the bank of the river in which her sis- 
ter was drowned xxxiii, 4;—sees her weaving under water, 
talks to her xxxiii, 4 ;—sees her becoming large after being 
killed the second time xxxiii, 5;—reveals the mystery to 
the king xxxiii, 6. 

Zer-yong, a queen, sister of seven demons,—makes friends with 
Ati-azyak xxvi, 8 ;—hides him in a box in the twelfth room 
xxvi, 8;—takes an oath from her brothers not to eat him 
setting him free xxvi, 8 ;—helps him to foil the intrigues of 
the demons xxvi, 9;—has two tusks, one touching the sky 
and the other falling to the earth, with two long breasts 
xxvi, 11;—becomes a beautiful girl xxvi, 11;—palace 
placed on the side of the sunrise xxvi, 12;:—when a wife 
to Ati-azyak ascends to the Rum xxvi, 13. 











The Martyrdom of St. Thomas, the Apostle.' 


. ; ‘By A. S. RAMANATHA AyvyarR. B.A. 


_ Facing page 207 of the Journal and Proceedings of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, (New Series), Volume XIX, No. 5. 

the Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, S.J., had reproduced as an illustration 

_ & page of manuscript from the letter which Fr. A. Monserrate 

~~ * wrote from Cochin in A.D. 1579 to the General of the Society 
, of Jesus. This page contains a fairly accurate,* though roughly 
executed, pen-sketch of the now famous Pahlavi Cross of the 
St. Thomas’ Mount; but its importance lies not so much in 
its giving us a sixteenth-century drawing of this inseribed 
Cross, as in that it furnishes, apparently for the first time. 
the Romanized transcript of what was believed to be the 





i ae decipherment of the inscription on it which a learned Brahman 
' is said to have palmed off on the Portuguese some years after 
a the Cross had been unearthed during some excavations con- 


ducted by them on the hill in A.D, 1547. While bringing this 

interesting document to the notice of antiquarians, Fr. Hosten, 

who had made Fr. Monserrate’s Spanish rendering of the 

: passage intelligible by his own useful English translation, had 
also expressed himself as follows :— 


““To interpret this passage, we have fortunately the 
| *Malavar’ text and a Spanish translation, both in a letter 
? of Fr. A. Monserrate, S.J.. (Cochin, 1579). .... TheS ish 


text differs notably from the Portuguese text of Do Conto. 

: --.. Some flaws in the ‘Malavar’ text of the manuscript, 

: of which I have lying before me a photographic reproduc- 

; tion, and my ignorance of ‘ Malavar’ make it imperative to 


reproduce the photograph. May I ask lovers of old Tamil 

to endeavour to restore the * Malavar’ text and to give as 

literal a rendering as possible ¢ ”’ 

In addition to the plate given in the J.P.A.S.B. which is itself 
- sufficiently legible, Fr. Hosten kindly lent me, at my request, 
_ the original photo-print of the same page of Fr. Monserrate’s 










A acknowledge great indebtedness to the Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, 
«$0... of Darjeeling, for his kindness in having allowed me tosee his remarks 
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manuscript ; and with their help, I took up the study of this 
interesting record and have arrived at what, I hope, is a fairly 
accurate reading of the ‘Malavar’ text. I have annexed here- 
with my transcript of Fr. Monserrate’s Romanized version, con- 
sistent with the proper pronunciation and spelling of the verna- 
cular words of the * Malavar’ passage, and have also appended 
its corrected Tamil equivalent metrically arranged in twenty- 
eight lines, because it is a poetic piece composed in the akaval- 
metre, commonly used for ballads and other popular songs. 
It may be noticed that each pair of these lines has an initial 
rhyme, and that alliteration has also been generally employed in 
the initial letters of the first and second halves in each line. 
The literary value of the poem is, however, insignificant. 

The expression ‘lengua Malavar’ used by Fr. Monserrate 
implies that the language used in this short piece is Malayalam ; 
and although the name * Malavar" was indiscriminately used by 
the early Europeans to signify both Malayalam and ‘Tamil, 
there are indications to show that the text was composed or 
at least dictated to Fr. Monserrate by a man who was more 
conversant with the West Coast than with the East. It is 
therefore likely that the Kanara ' Brahman or ‘the Brahman 
from Narzinga’ to whom the authorship of these lines has been 
attributed may have exhibited his fraudulent mischief in 
Malayalam verse ; or it may also be possible that the Cochin (7) 
informant of Fr. A. Monserrate may have given his own West 
Coast pronunciation to an extant version in crude Tamil. But 
as Malayalam is at best only a dialectical offshoot of Tamil, 
and as the language of this ‘ Malavar’ text bears an equal 
resemblance to Tamil and Malayalam, I have considered it 
more convenient to transcribe the passage in the former lan- 
guage, after transforming the clearly recognisable and charac- 
teristic Malayalam solecisms, such as the following ;— 

The final «w is pronounced as a in Malayalam—kaliyadw is 
found as kaliyada, kulattw as kulatta; ai is pronounced as e— 
tannai is found as tanne, vakai as vake ; @ is also sometimes 
pronounced as e—nachchina as nechchina, cholan as cholen, 
etc. 

A few expressions particular to the West Coast, which are 
found used in the text are—* Dhanuvil’ for Markali (the Tamil 
name of the month), ‘Attanapurattil’ for Attanapurattu (of 
Hastinapura), ‘ lraivanna’ (dative form) for rs raivanukku (Tamil), 
‘pandira’ for panniru, and ‘iripadu’ for iruppadu ; while cer- 
tain suffixes that may be called as special to Tamil are—akiya, 
aki, @na whereas Malayalis would now use only aya, ay?, and 
aya. 

. A 22 SSS Se ee 

i Vincenzo calls him ‘da certi Brahmani del Canard * (Ind. Ant, 111, 
312.) , 
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The disadvantages under which Fr. Monserrate must have 
laboured and which have somewhat vitiated the correctness of 
his transcript appear to have been the following :— 


(1) he did not know the language and alphabet of the 
vernacular, and appears to have depended for the reading upon 
a collaborator, probably a Cochinite, and to have been guided 
purely by the ear for the transliteration : ; 

_. (2) he did not equip himself with some standard notation 
with which he could otherwise have rendered the phonetic 
values of the vernacular letters with greater accuracy and uni- 
formity ; but he had to devise his own method which, how- 
ever, he has consistently’ adhered to in a majority of 
cases ; and 

(3) having had to rely on his informant for the purport 
of the lines also, he has unwittingly introduced into his version 
all the inaccuracies and mistakes of his collaborator's interpre- 
tation, although it has to be said in justice to him, that his 
translation is much nearer the mark than those found recorded 
by some other writers of the same and subsequent periods. 

After making due allowance for the mutations that 
have resulted from this state of affairs, we shall examine 
whether the ‘ Malavar’ passage, which Fr. Monserrate has fortu- 
nately preserved for us in his manuscript and which the indus- 
try of Fr. Hosten has now brought to light for the first time, 
countenances the popularly accepted account of the martyrdom 
of St. Thomas, the Apostle, as found related in the works of the 
Portuguese writers of the 16th and L7th centuries A D., and as 
now believed in by the Christian community at large. The 
Apostle is said to have landed at Malangara (near Cranganore) 
in A.D. 52 and to have had a successful career of evangelistic 
work, erecting churches for his converts at the seven? places of 
Cranganore, Palir, Kokkamangalam, Kottakkiyal, Niranam, 
Chayal (Nilaikkal in the forests), and Kollam (Quilon). He 
is then said to have crossed over to the East Coast, and to have 
won high favour with the king of Mayilaiptr by the perform- 
ance of the miracle of dragging out from the sea, unaided, a 
huge log of wood, which even a hundred men had been unable 
to tackle. The numerous conversions which he is stated to 
have effected there also, made the Brahmans of the place his 
bitter enemies. He had further caused a metal image of a 


Ne ee eae 

1 He has used the following notation :—rr has been used to represent 
‘rough r°=c; 7 for4; gui for ki; © for & ; single consonants have been 
used where reduplicated consonants are required, as in karu(p)par, 
chamai(p)pan, mar(é)ka(¢)tarum, ete. ; r for das in ari, caral, ete. Mescinde 

lengths and consonantal varieties, such as }, |, p, have not been 
jodicated and thia is a cause for confusion. In the cases of tanuuil, pauua 
ete,. the second u stands for e—tanuvil, pauva ; thus uv and v have to be 
differentiated Societal Le Sate context. ; 

2 Smith's Marly H vy of India, third edition, p. 245. 
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Hindu god ‘to melt like wax before the fire,’ when the king had 
forced him to offer sacrifice to that deity.’ The priests grew so 
inimical towards him that, one day when he was praying in 
front of the Cross which he had installed on the Mount, a 
Brahman is said to have come up stealthily from behind anc 
to have pierced the saint with a lance. The latter then fell flat 
on the Cross, wetting it with the life-blood that was welling 
out of the wound in his side. When his disciples found him 
lving dead next morning, they took his body to Mayilapir and 
buried him in the church that he had built there. This is the 
popular form of the tradition, now current. 

Before proceeding to examine the antiquity and correct- 
ness of this account of St. Thomas’ martyrdom, a short note 
on the details of the discovery of the Persian Cross and the 
story of the interpretation of its Pahlavi inscription will be 
of interest. St. Thomas’ Mount near Madras was believed to 
be the hallowed spot where the Apostle met his death. The 
Portuguese conquerors took great interest in this tradition. 
According to the Vida de Castro, ** when they (the Portuguese) 
began to till the earth on the Mount (for repairs in A.D. 1547), 
they found a Cross,* cut in the base of a marble (?) pillar, four 
hands high and three broad, sprinkled with drops of blood, 
which appeared to be quite fresh. This Cross was of the same 
form as those borne by the Knight of Avitz. Under the stone 
were some small Crosses of the same form as the large one and 
sprinkled with drops of blood. The great Cross was over- 
shadowed by a hovering dove. In a circle round the Cross 
were antique letters which none of the people of the country 
understood. Ancient people and men skilled in languages 
were sought for ; but no one could find out what the characters 
were, nor the meaning of the Inscription until a brahmin from 
Narsinga was brought thereto, who gave the following inter- 
pretation. .... This interpretation being made by an inter- 
preter who was hired, our people would not trust him in so 

ave a matter: so they summoned another learned heathen, 
skilled in all oriental tongues, who explained the letters in 
the same manner without the least variation. A _ printed 
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exemplar was brought to the king, Don Sebastian.”” The Portu- 
quese Asia records the fact that “ the Cross was discovered in 
A.D. 1547 during some diggings for repairs, and was set, up in 
a Chapel in A.D. 1551. The letters about it (the Cross) could 
not be understood till the year 1561 ; a learned brahmin said. 
they were 36 Hieroglyphicks, every one containing a sentence.” 

_These extracts give all the information that was perhaps 
available at the time in regard to the history of the Cross 
and the attempted decipherment of its strange inscription. 
Leaving out of account the miraculous element in the atory 
of the ‘sweating’ of the Cross which has been mentioned in 
the same books, but which has been differently explained by 
other writers, we find that an attempt was made to decipher 
the inscription with the help of ‘a Canara brahmin’ or ‘a 
brahmin from Narzinga’ (Vijayanagara dominions), and that 
his reading was checked by another ‘ learned heathen,” who 
also managed to read the inscription in an identical manner. 
This decipherment of the two Brahmans was till lately known to 
us only in Portuguese and other translations, but it is now 
available for the first time in the original vernacular form in M.'s 
manuscript. <A study of it, which has been attempted in this 
paper, clearly shows that Brahman-epigraphist, whose services 
had been requisitioned by the Portuguese discoverers of the 
Cross, was an impostor and his teading a fraud, and that, worse 
still, the *Malavar’ text has further suffered considerably at 
the hands of ignorant translators. 

Before examining this text, it will be well to state at the 
outset that this inscription on the St. Thomas’ Mount Cross 
has been considered by eminent scholars to be in the Persian 
language and in the Pahlavi script. The different readings,’ 
together with their respective translations, are subjoined. 


(a) Dr. Burnell (/nd. Ant., IIT, p. 314) -— 
1. Yin rjy& mn vn drd-i dnmn 


2. Min amn msitha af alha-i mdm af rsd-i aj asar 
bokht. 


In punishment by the cross (was) the suffering of 
this One: He who (is) the true Christ, and God 
above, and guide ever pure. 


(4) Dr. Haug :-— 
(He) who believes in the Messiah and in God on 
high and also in the Holy Ghost is in (redeemed 


through) the grace of Him was bore the pain of the 
cross. 


- 


1 These readings ha e been quoted in | 7a entitled ‘A new 
vi Cross from Travancore’ published in the Ceylon Antiquary and 
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(c) Dr. West (Fp. Ind., IV, p. 175) :<— 
1. Min amen Meshikha-i avaksha&é-i madam-afras aj 
khar bakht 
® Sildé-i min van dard-i denman. 


What freed the true Messiah, the forgiving, the 
upraising, from hardships ? The crucifixion from 
the tree and the anguish of this. 


1. Mun ham-ich Meshikha-i avakshay-i madam-afris- 
ich khar bikhto 
2. Sir-ziy min bun dardo dena. 


(He) whom the suffering of the self-same Messiah, 
the forgiving and upraising, (has) saved, (is) offering 
the plea whose origin (was) the agony of this. 


(d) Prof. Harlez (Sir J. J. Madressa Jubilee Volume, 1914. 
pp. 193-8) :— 
1. Mion amen Mesitha-i avakshaé-i madam-afras aj asar 
bokht 
2. Yin razyaé min van dart-i denman. 

He who (is) the true Messiah, the reconciler, the 
resuscitator for ever, purified (sanctified) by virtue 
of his crucifixion (or, of that crucifixion which one 
sees here). 


(e) Mr. Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana (ibid) :-— 
1. Rish-razy@ min van dard dena 
2 Man hemn Meshih&é apakhsha-i, madam afraés-i 
Chahar-buikht. 

Such (was) the affliction (dard) of the wounding 
and spearing (rish-razya) of him on the Cross (min 
van), who (was) the faithful Meshiha, a forgiver, of 
superior dignity, the descendent of Chahar-bikht. 





1. As above. | - 
2. Min hemn Meshih& ipakhsha-t madam Aprahim-i 
_Chahar-bikht. 
This was the affliction of the spearing an wound-— 
ing of one (min) the cross, who (was) the > faithful 7 
Meshtha, the merciful one, the descendant of the great ¢ 





wv. Abrahim, (who was) the descendant of ‘Chahar- r-bikht. 


ae eo re 
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1. As above. 
2. Rasil-ich veh min van dard dena. 

-. This (was) the affliction on the cross even of the 
messenger of Jehovah. 

(/) Mr. Thomas * is said to have interpreted the central part 

between the two small crosses as ‘In the name of the Messiah.’ 
. . (gy) But the most curious of surmises is that of Fr. Burthey, 
S.J, Of Trichinopoly, who has considered the inscription to be 
in the Tamil language and in the Aramic script... He has 
apparently built upon the Brahman’s fraudulent interpretation 
that has been discussed in this paper. 

While renowned Pahlavi scholars® are certain that the 
letters engraved on this interesting Cross are Pahlavi, though 
on account of the difficulties attendant on the decipherment 
of Pahlavi records of the early centuries, they happen to differ 
in the details of the reading and translation, it is passing 
strange that a Brahman ignorant of the very existence of the 
Pahlavi script, should have read out of what he had called 
36 hieroglyphics, a long-winded ‘Malavar’ poem of 28 lines. 
describing the main incidents of the Apostle’s biography, so far 
as it was connected with Mylapore. What is more remarkable 
is that another ‘learned heathen’ who was set to decipher the 
record independently of the other man, should also have been 
able to read out of the Pahlavi letters a text identical in all 
particulars with the achievement of the first impostor. Now 
that we are wise after the event, we can readily surmise 
that the two men must have colluded unknown to the 
Portuguese, and that these foreigners had been the victims 
of a literary fraud. We cannot say if any of the Portuguese 
were also in the imposture themselves, but the translators of 
the piece, whoever they were, have outdone the original author 
in their own curious achievements. | 

The hoax is easily explained. The discovery of the 

uliarly sculptured and strangely inscribed cross on the alleged 
site of St. Thomas’ martyrdom set on edge the curiosity of 
the Portuguese discoverers. A Brahman‘ was apparently called 
in to see if he could decipher the record ; and that impostor, 





Academy, vol. V, p. 145. 
ee "See This has 


e 4 The date of this Cross has been approximately fixed by Dr. Burnell 
by a as tho eighth century A.D., while Dr... yutes it to the middle 
Bie eee Atteacht characte ofthe “Sonn ta be nttrbuabte 
. ‘oor ‘architectural chi of the ) ‘ 
: vega Ea is inferable from the Eney. Brit.— 
to BD 2. soe~d vogue asa distinctive 
ol of worship, only from the time 
4th cent.)—vide my paper in the Ceylon Anti 
per’ OX. >» ra + _ - St t= 
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rather than acknowledge his own ignorance of the script, 
concocted a version in agreement with the known details of the 
discovery of the tablet, and the probable information that its 
inscription may be expected to have contained. To make his 
story plausible enough, the man appears to have posted himself 
with some details of the early history of Christianity. and to 
have reeled off a few lines of doubtful poetic value, ‘jumbling 
together some current tradition relating to the sojourn of 
St. Thomas in South India and a few other gratuitous details 
tor which he had no warrant, such as, the conversion of Haris- 
chandra, the incorrect date of the Nativity, etc. The poem 
begins with the birth of Christ on the 21st of Dhanus (wrong 
for December 25) in the year 56 (incorrectly stated as ayyart) 
of the Vikrama-Samvat era, and proceeds to mention briefly 
his debut into public life at the age of 30, and his preaching 
of the word of God to twelve disciples on the top of a 
mountain. One of these apostles is then stated to have pro- 
ceeded to Mayilai, the stronghold of orthodox Hinduism, in 
the capacity of a carpenter, and to have built a church with 
a log of wood (that had been miraculously dragged out of 
the sea and had consequently been presented to him by the 
king). The triple kings of South India, namely, the Chéra, the 
Chola, and the Pandya, and a large number of their subjects of 
various religious denominations, became his willing converts. 
So far all cight ; but here the imagination of the author gets 
restive, and king Harischandra of Attanapuram (Hastin4apuram) 
and Catherine, the queen among virgins, are also huddled in 
as the Apostle’s converts. Content with this achievement, 
the author then proceeds to give the finishing touch to his 
panegyrical composition with a ‘ payan’ (Skt. phalaéruti), where- 
in be mentions that those who worship this particular Cross 
which the Apostle had himself consecrated on the top of the 
hill (as traditionally believed in at the time) will be absolved 
* from sins and obtain beatitude. 

This being the general purport of the innocuous, though 
fraudulent, laudatory poem manufactured by the Brahman, 
the mutilated versions of it found in the translations of subse- 
quent Portuguese and other historians were till now accepted as 
the correct interpretation. But thanks to the industry of 
Fr. Hosten, an almost contemporary GTR of this ‘ Malavar’” 
text has now become available ; and it will be advantageous 
if another independent attempt is made to reconstruct the text — 
from Fr. Monserrate’s Romanized transcript and to examine 





“ whether any approximation to the current tradition of the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas is derivable therefrom. | 
- > = = ; _.*% 
- I shall now subjoin a few. specimens of the versions of * 
2 this episode which have been found in the works of | eign “ 
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authors, of whom some at least had sojourned in India. Even 
at the risk of prolixity, | have reproduced the extracts in 
the European languages (not known to me) and have appended 
thereto the translations made by scholars. I take this oppor- 
tunity to thank Fr. Hosten for his literal renderings of the 
passages in Monserrate, Couto and Vincenzo. Several other 
works such as Gouvea’s Jornada’ (A.D. 1606), Pereira’s 
Historia da India (A.D. 1616), Lucena’s Life of Xavier® (A.D. 
1616), Sousa’s Oriente Conquistado (A.D. 1710), Asseman’s Biblio- 
theca Orientalis (A.D. 1728), ete,., were not available ; but from 
references made to them in other works, I have reason to con- 
sider that they may not contain any facts which would run 
counter to the conclusions I have arrived at in this paper | 
shall be thankful if scholars conversant with these languages, 
could help this investigation in those directions. 


The * Malavar’ text as given in Fr. Monserrate’s manu- 
script can be transcribed as follows, line for line. after making 
some slight corrections and new divisions of words :-— 

1 Arrija j(s)igartan avyyarru taninel terriya tanuvil 
tirunda * muveyil para-param-aguia param-porul 
onde taratara 

2 Calivata candiyangui juda-culata tuyac-arra 
muninta vadel perutum vaguei-adu* vagueye 
Cannia Maria carupam adagui® 

3 manniya muppadum varij(sja mariatil onde enum 
oru-porul tanne cundana® pandira desiuarca 
ureppar 

4 arru j(s)jameyata aruntaver”’ urreyum currivya Mai 
leca oru muni tondi tachu-colum tambaga-taruvum 

5 nechina covil [ravine * chamepan sri-puanatil Cherila- 

















1 La Croze, whose version is given infra, refers to Gouvesa, the 
Portuguese historian, whom Asseman and other writers are said 
to have followed.—Hough’a History of Christrantty tn India, vol. I, 

. 35, fm. 1. Fas 
E ? Baldeus, whose version is given tnfra, has based it tin part on 
Lucena, Osorius and Baronius.—Churchill's Voyages, LIT, p. 576. 

8 The word looks like muweyil, buat tirundum-trey( fd gives better 
resulta, os discussed infra. : 

* The last letter wich looks like fo a “= to have been corrected 
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conum curugula Cholem Curuguil Pandiyen 
Atanar— 

6 puratil Arichandrenum ' Catri* ennum canniere-are- 
sum mattum pala-palam marcatarum chitam 
(relinta) * telinta 

7 chfntauerai* time perunti® tavamunion Thoma 
culatil tolad ari panintar 

S Antonimudor® arrivoru mide vant oru j(s)ogam 
Marreyaven chetal candu chameta udira? curusil 
tondar culatil tolum — 

9 ariyargal pirravi® pauva perum care! ningui Irreya- 
vene chenta angu 

10 iripadu tinnam. 


A. 


The following is Fr. A. Monserrate’s Spanish version ® :— 

despues q’ aparecio la ley de los X’"pianos en el mundo 
de allia 30. afios a 21 del mes de diziembre murio el apostol 
5S. Thome en Mailapar. ubo conoscim® de dios vno solo gq’ fue 
mudanca de la ley y destruicion del demonio yv fue destruicion y 
desamparo de los Judios p’a nunca mas auer dellos misericordia 
porqg’ ansi los desamparo. nascio dios de la virgen Maria estuuo 
en su obediencia 30. anos y este era dios sin po enseno a 
doze apostoles este dios de todas las seis leyes. i. de todas las 
naciones. 

el discipulo deste dios vino a Maylapar con vwna regla 
de carpintero y vn palo p'a hazer vna iglesia o casa de rey : 


el Cheramperemal q’ es rey del Malauar. Choliaperemal : 


q’ es rey de Charamandel Bisnaga y Pandien q’ es rey de Pandi 
cabo de comurim y el rey Arichendram de Atanapuran y otro 
rey Catri rey de las virgines y otros muchos de diuersas naciones 
y setas determinaron todos de buena voluntad y de voluntad 





" "1 mom is correctly num, and rin dre is an interlineation. 
2 I have read fu as fri. 
% relinta has been repeated in the next word felinda and must be 
deleted. 
4 The existing traces give only ‘uerai’ ; but it should correctly be 


1 a ed nn scr er gee a Probably dictated the text to 
& In paints il. should correct! error > 
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libre concertandose entre si sometieronse a la ley y sernicio 
de. 5. Thome varon sancto penitente. 

ot Vinno tiempo q’. S. Thome murio por mano del bramane 
y hizose vna cruz de sangre : todos los q’adoran esta cruz les 


perdona dios rey su grande peccado del nascimiento y llegando 
alla an de uiuir Verdad. | 


Translation." 


. ‘“ After the law of the Christians appeared in the world, 
30 years thence, on the 2lst of the month of December, the 
Apostle St. Thomas died at Mailapar; there was knowledge 
of God, One, Sole, which was change of the law and destruction 
of the demon ; and there was destruction and desertion of the 
Jews, never again to have mercy on them, for He abandoned 
them thus. God was born of the Virgin Mary ; he was under 
her obedience 30 years, and he was a God without end. He 
taught twelve Apostles, this God of all the six laws, ie., of 
all the nations. 

The disciple of this God came to Maylapar with a car- 
penter’s rule and a beam to make a Church and King’s house. 

The Cheramperemal, who is king of Malauar, Cholia- 
peremal, who is king of Charamandal, Bisnaga, and Pandien. 
who is king of Pandi, Cape of Comurin, and king Arichendram 
of Atanapuran and another Catri King, king of the virgins, and 
many others of different nations and sects, determined all with 
pleasure and of their free will agreeing among themselves, 
submitted to the law and service of St. Thomas, a holy penitent 
man, - 

The time came when St. Thomas died at the hand of the 
Bramene, and a Cross of blood was made, All those who adore 
this Cross, God King pardons them the great sin of their birth 
and coming there (i.e. where God is) they will live. Truth.” 


B. 


Diogo de Couto, who was in India between the years A.D. 

1556-80 and died in A.D. 1616, has the following im his 
luminous history Da Asia * :— : 

aa Em tempo do filho de ElRey Sagad Gentio, que reimou 
trinta annos, hum 86, e verdadeiro Deos veio a” terra, e tomou 
earne no ventre de huma Virgem, e tirou a lei dos Judeos, 
de cujas miios por sua vontade tomou castigo pelos peccacdos 
dos homens, depois de andar no mundo trinta e tres annos, 
e ensinar a doze criados a verdade, que andou prégando. 


1 This translation of the Spanish ‘ explanation,’ as made by Fr. H- 
_ S.J. is found on p, 207-8 of the same Journal. : 
” % Da Asia of Diogo de Couto (Lisbon, 1783), VII, liv. X, chap. 5, 
P- 478. ° = % ° . e 
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EK hum desles veio a hum lugar chamado Majalle com 
hum péo na mio, e trouxe hum grande madeiro chamado 
Bagad, que veio pelo mar, de que sez huma Igreja, com que 
toda a gente folgava. 

_ Hum Rey de tres Coroas Cheralacone, Indalcone, Cuspan- 
diad, ec ElRey Alexandre do Reyno Ertinabarad com Catharina 
sua filha, e muitas Virgens, e seis generos de castas por suas 
vontades tomdaram a Lei de Thomé, por ser a de verdade, e 
elle Ihes deo o sinal da Cruz pera adorarem. 

E elle subia ao lugar de Antenodur, onde hum Bragmane lhe 
deo huma lancada, e elle se abragou com esta Cruz, que ficou 
manchada de seu sangue, e os discipulos o levaram a Mafalle, 
eo enterraram na sua Igreja com a langa no corpo: € porque 
nos os Reys assima nomea-dos vimos isto, fizemos estas letras. 


Translation. * 


‘* At the time of the son of King Sagad, a Gentio, who reigned 
thirty years, one sole and true God came on earth, and took 
flesh in the womb of a Virgin, and took away the Laws of 
the Jews. at whose hands, of his own will, he bore chastisement 
for the sins of men, after going about in the world thirty-three 
years and teaching twelve servants the truth which he went 
preaching. 

And one of these came to a place called Majalle, with a 
<taff in his hand, and he took (out) a big beam called Bagad, 
which came by sea, of which he made a Church, whereat the 
whole people rejoiced. 

A king of three crowns, Cheralacone, Indalcone, Cuspan- 
diad, and King Alexandre of the Kingdom of Ertinabarad,. 
with Catharina his daughter, and many Virgins, and six kinds 
of castes, of their own wills took the Law of Thomas, as it was 
the one of truth, and he gave them the sign of the Cross to 
worship. 

And he went up to the place of Antenodur, where 4 
Bragmene struck him with a lance, and he embraced this Cross 
which was stained with his blood, and the disciples carried him 
to ea and buried him in his Church with the lance in 
his y- 


And because we, the kings above-named, saw this, we made 
these letters.” 


C. 
Manuel de Faria y Sousa (c. A.D. 1616), the author of The 
Portuguese Asia® records the following version, as the interpre- 
tation given by a learned Brahman :— 
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: “ In the time of the son of Sagad, the Gentile, who reigned 
30 years, came upon earth one only God, and was incarnate 
in the Womb of a Virgin: He abolished the Law of the Jews. 
whom he punished for the sins of Men, after he had been in 
the world 33 years and taught twelve servants ‘the truth he 
preached. 

A king of three Crowns, Cheralacone, Indalacone, Cuspan- 
diad, and king Alexander of the kingdom of Ertinabarad, with 
Catherine his daughter, and many virgins and six families, 
voluntarily followed the Law of Thomas, because it was the 
Law of Truth ; and he gave them a Sign of the Cross to adore. 

s0ing up to the place of Antenodur, a Brahman run him 
through with a lance, and he embraced this Cross which was 
stained with his blood, and his disciples carried him to Maiale, 
and buried him in his church with the lance in his body. 

And because We, the above-named Kings, saw this, we 
carved these letters here.” 


D. 


The following extract from Andrade’s Vida de D. Joao de 
Castro* edited by Luis Francisco, contains a similar account :— 

“ From the time when the Law of the Christians came into 
the world thirty years were reckoned, when on December 21, 
the Holy Apostle Thomas died at Mailappur, from which they 
received the knowledge of God, the change of the Law, the 
destruction of the devil. This God taught to twelve Apostles ; 

and one of them came to Mailappur, with a staff in his 
hand and built a temple ; 

and the kings, Malabar, Choromandel and Pandi, together 
with others of various nations, willingly submitted themselves 
to the Law of St. Thomas. 

The time came when the holy man died by the hand of a 
Brahmin ; and with his blood he made this Cross." 


in. 


Fr. Vincenzo Maria, the Papal Envoy to Travancore im 
A.D. 1656, has given the following version of the inscription 
the Cross, in his k = -— | 
Y A. Nel tempo, che regnaua il figlio del Re Sagad, il quale 
gouerno questi stati trent’ anni, il solo, e vero Iddio discese 
in terra, prese carne nel ventre d’vna Vergine e diede fine alla 


1 ted Notices of Madras and Cuddalore by the Missionaries 
of eo (London, :), pp. 60-1. This Portuguese work which 
was first published in A.D. 1651 has been stigmatized by Whiteaway as 
i bane es Fee i ot Vincenzo Maria di 3. 
Catarina de Siena, an [talian ccrabtarnnieua 
See Indian Antiquary, II, p. 

es 
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legge delli Giudei. Dalli loro mani, per sua libera volonta. 
sostenne la pena douuta alli peceati deg!’ huomini, doppo hauer 
vissuto nel mondo trentatre anni, ne’ quali insegno a dodici 
suoi serui la verita, che predicaua 

Vno di questi venne a Maiale con wn bastone nella mano, 
e leuo vna gran traue detta Bagad, portata dal mare nel lido : 
con la medesima fece vna Chiesa, con che tutto il popolo si 
rallegro. 

Vn Ke di tre Corone, Cheralacone, Indalacone, Cuspardiad, 
and il Principe d’ Ertina barad, con Caterina sua figlia, e molt’ 
altre Vergini, e sei sorte di caste, prefero spontaneamente la 
legge di Tome, per esser quella della verita, ed esso gli diede 
il segno della Santa Croce, perche l’adorassero. 

Ascendendo poi il medesimo il luogo d’Antinodor, vn 
Brahmane gli dicde con vna lancia, ed esso si abbraccio con- 
questa Croce la quale resto macchiata dal suo sangue. Si suoi 
discepoli lo leuarono per Maiale, doue fu sepolto nella Chiesa, 
che hauena fabricata, e perche noi Regi sopranominati, vedem- 
mo tutto questo, habbiamo fatto formare li presenti caratteri 
a perpetua memoria,” 


Translation. 


“At the time when reigned the son of King Sagad, who 
governed these states thirty years, the only true God came 
down on earth, took flesh in the womb of a Virgin, and put 
an end to the law of the Jews. At their hands by his free 
will, he bore the pain due to the sins of men, after having 
lived on earth thirty-three years, during which he taught twelve 
of his servants the truth which he preached. 

One of these came to Maiale with a staff in his hand, and 
took a big beam, called Bagad, which the sea had carried 
ashore. With the same he built a Church, whereat the people 
rejoiced. 

A king of three Crowns, Cheralacone, Indalacone, Cus- 
pardiad, and the Prince of Ertinabarad, with his daughter 
Caterina, and many other virgins, and six kinds of castes, of 
their own free will preferred (chose) the law of Thomas, because 
it was that of truth, and he gave them the sign of the Cross 
to adore. 

Afterwards, when the same (Thomas) had one up to the 
place of Antinodor, a Brahmane struck him with a lance, and 
he embraced this cross, which remained stained with his blood. 
His disciples carried him to Maiale, where he was buried in the 
Church which he had built ; and because we, the above-men- 


translation has been given aoe) ficderee td @ 
Fr. Bernard (Travancore, ), whic . 
English. For this literal rendering, I am indebted 








Hosten, S.J. 
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tioned kings, saw all this, we have caused to make the present 
letters for a perpetual remembrance.”’ | 


From a careful perusal of the passages extracted above, 
it can be seen that the *‘ Malavar' text, a literary hoax by itself, 
has further suffered considerably from mistranslations. Of 
these, two different types are distinguishable, namely, that 
given by Fr. Monserrate, which, though somewhat incorrect in a 
few particulars, is generally more approximate, and the other, a 
fantastic jumble found in Da Asia of the Portuguese histo- 
rian De Couto. The versions given by the other authors, such 
as Faria y Sousa, Andreda and Vincenzo, may be brushed aside 
as being but echoes of that found in Monserrate or De Couto. 


1 a = 


Il shall now proceed to examine the correct interpretations 
that ought to be put upon some of the expressions of the 
text, and shall then append as literal a translation of it as may 
be possible 

(Line 1)—‘ Arrija Jigartan ayyarru taninel’ is properly 
‘ariya sakarttam ayyaru tannil.. This has been translated as 
‘After the law of the Christians appeared in this world, 
thirty years thence’ (M) and ‘At the time of the son of king 
Sagad, a Gentio, who reigned thirty years’ (C) Jigartan * in 
the world’ according to M. from jagat or sagat in Tamil ‘ the 
world, and ‘a king named Sagdd’ according to C. appear to 
be incorrect renderings of the word Sakabdam, which occurs in 
inscriptions in the forms of éakatlam and éakdrttam, as here 
The line will then mean ‘In the ayyaru year of the Ariya- Saka 
era.’ 

The ‘Vikrama-Samvat’ era was started in B.C_ 57-6 to 
denote an important historical land mark in India of the 
first century B.C. ; and it came to, be laterly called also as 
the Vikrama-Sakibdam,' while the Saka era proper of A.D. 75 
was particularized as the Sdélivahana-Sakabdam. The popular- 
ly accepted date of the birth of Jesus Christ, an event men- 
tioned in line 7 below, being December 25, 1 B.C., that day will 
have fallen in the 56th year (expired) of the Vikrama era ; and 
this was the only pre-Christian Indian era in which a Brahman 
author of A.D. 1561 could naturally have dated an incident 
of 1 B.C. That some such year in an era must have been 








1 Suka in this instance ngagrned preg ‘ ora,” Siege a-Saka being 
the ‘ora of Vikramaditya.’ The ern inscription of Lalitétripurasun- 
daridévi of Nepal uses a similar expression * Tana Ha tmaws ”. 
Ep. Ind., V. APP+» P- 46). The Vikrama cra is foreign to South India, 
os the composer having had to specify a pre Salivéhana-Saka event, 
had necessarily to use the * Vikrama-Samvat’ era, which he called 
simply as *‘Sakirttam’, omitting the qualifying epithet of * Vikrama, 
but using instead the word Griya (Skt. van): 
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meant in the first line is inferable from the fact that in /. 2 
following, the month and date are mentioned. 

But one point has, however, to be especially noted. The 
word ayyaru always refers to ‘ five-times-six” or 30; but it 
appears to have been given here the new connotation of 55, 
whereas |this number ought correctly to have been expressed as 
aym-pan-aru, to denote that 5 is of the tenth digit. We have to 
concede that the indifferent author of the piece was guilty of 
this grammatical inaccuracy, or that there is some flaw in the 
transcript of M. 

The Christa-Sangita, a Sanskrit epic composed by Mill 
and Vidyabhushan in L834. has the following verses where 
the Vikrama-Saka era has been used to date a Biblical pre- 
Christian event—the appearance of Gabriel to Mary (Lk. 1) :— 


aclaa AHAUNAS= VEIMUA We | 
azt Hai Hear yea aiheat ufa | 
Ufea: encatsat ufaaarfau aata | 


[*‘ When fifty vears of the Vaikrama-Saka (era) had passed, 
Gabriel, the Divine messenger, who had been sent by God 
(appeared unto Mary and said).’| 
[The mention of Vikrama year 50 as the date of this incident 
has to be explained by the fact that the joint authors of the 
epic have apparently followed the true (and not the Dionysian) 
chronology for the birth of Jesus in 4 B.C., and that as Gabriel's 
visit must have taken place some months before the date of 
Nativity, it could have fallen approximately in the year after 
Vikrama 50.) 

That the year ayyaru (as 56) is a citation in the ‘ Vikrama 
era’ is again confirmed by the East Coast legend’ which begins 
the story of St. Thomas thus—** In the days that Vikramaditya 
reigned in India, people from the land of the Firanghis (i.e. 
foreigners) came to us to trade. The city and country of 


Tirumayilai was ruled by Candapparija of the fisherman 


caste .... 

Ariya (with a double r, according to M to denote r) would 
preclude our taking it to be artya (Skt. Arya), i.e. ‘ belonging to 
the Aryans or northerners,’ which the Vikrama-Samvat evident- 
ly is. Tériya in the next line has a rough r and would more 
consistently rhyme with driya; but the substitution of r forr 








, Indian Histl. Records Commn., 1924, vol. VI, 
i 0 | be Po in o ‘ 
to me to post- rtuguese rigin 





.P.A.S.B., No. 5, 1926, p. 157 En. 


the Church of N.S. de Luz at Goa and of the Luz 
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for rhyming exigencies is, though rare, not uncommon.’ Ariya 
S akattam gives better sense than @riya, ‘ cooled’ or * pacified.’ 

_ (Line 2)—‘terriya tanuuil tirunda muueyil’=tériya Tan- 
uvil tirundu muvvélil. Dhanus and ‘three-seven’ record, 
though incorrectly, the month and date of the Nativity men- 
tioned in / 7. But it is not apparent how the author had 
pitched upon Dhanu 21 as the date: because December 25, 
the accepted day of that memorable incident did not fall in 
Dhanus in 1 BC., but had corresponded only to Makaram 16, 
whereas Dhanus 21 of that year would have been equivalent to 
November 30.% But Fr. Beschi, the author of the Témbavant, 
has equated December 25 with Dhanus (M4arkali) 25, apparently 
because this correspondence was correct in his time (A.D. 
1710-40), Other later Indian writers have also incorrectly 
adopted this Indian equivalent only, as can be seen from the 
subjoined extracts : 

Mada Markali vaikal aiyainday 

Edila nisikk truttai mivaindiy 

Adinalena Adinathanai 

Kadal-niyaki kalippin nalkinaél.—T'émbavantr, x, 44, 


[At mid-night, on the 25th of Markali, Mary gave birth 
to our Lord.] 


qefaist= asrn aeatafasta | 


aqranreanaa aafeapeudg aa | 
—Ohrista-Sangita, 1, p. . 


[His birth was on the twenty-fifth day, .... and the eighth 
day from this was the first of January. | 


1 Mr. T. K. Gopala Ayyar has furnished me with this instance from 
the Kamba-Ramayanam : 
Araiyum-fidarasgum madappillaikal _ 
Tar(r)aivir kirpidir rachcharun-kfiyvaro f 
—Bilakindam-Sirappuppayiram, v. 10. 
2 As worked out by a Pandit of the Trivandrum Sanskrit College ; but 
Mr. J. K. Fatheringham of Oxford equates 1 B.C., December 25 with 
V.E. 47 (current), Kumbha (Magha), 4u. di, 11, Saturday. In all the years 
from about A.D. 1516 to 1561, the date of the * Malavar' text, December 
26 corresponded with Dhanus 27, with only a very few exceptions ; and 
like Beschi who equated the English date to Markali (Dhanus) 25, 
which was truc in his time, it is ible that the author of the ‘Malavar 
text equated the date of Nativity to Markali (Dhanus) 27, from the 
analogy of the equation true of the first half of the 16th century. In 
that case the second line may have been Tériya tanuvil tirundum-iretil, 
the last word irali!l being used to represent 27 (and not fourteen, as 
ordinarily it will mean). Then the author can_ be considered to have 





| t forward to enable us to reconcile the chronological 
tion uatd to the date of birth of Jesus, which is indisputably the event 
Gata the opening lines of the ‘ Malavar’ text. 
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Markali matattil irupattaindain tédi 
MAsarra karunAlaya Adi parar pirandar. 


—Vedanaiyakam's Lyrics. 


[On the 25th day of the month of Markali, our spotless 
Saviour, the abode of grace, was born.} 

The chronological inaccuracy in the present text has to 
be attributed to the ignorance of the author; but it has. 
however, given rise to the mistaken notion that December 21, 
the alleged date of the death of St. Thomas, has been indicated 
by Dhanus 21. M. has therefore ‘on the 2lst of the month of 
December, the Apostle St. Thomas died at Mailapar (which is a 
place where the city of S. Thome is now).’ C. has fortunately 
omitted this date-portion. That the date given in the opening 
lines has no connection with the martyrdom of St. Thomas, 
but Is an incorrect citing of the date of the Nativity, is clear 
from the context. 

(Line 4)—‘Caliyata candiyangui’= Kaliyadu kandu tiyangi. 
‘Kali’ is a Hindu solecism to connote the evil age of iniquity 
and irreligion which prevailed at Jerusalem, and which the 
advent of Jesus Christ was to destroy. VTardtara of the text is 
more correctly taratala. ‘the earth’ ; this form will rhyme quite 
well with paradpara. ‘Kandiyangui’ can also be split up into 
kKandu-tngi; but * tiyangi’ alliterates with * farAtara.' 

(Line 5)—‘juda culata tuyacarra munenta=.Jata-kulattut 
tuyakkara munindu. In this line,‘ Jita-kulam’ is compounded of 
the two words jita=‘Jews’ and Aulam, which may mean either 
‘a tribe,” or also ‘a temple’ or ‘abode of god,’ (as in Déva- 
kulam). Tuyakku+ara has been interpreted as ‘there was 
destruction and desertion’ by M., while C. and Sousa take it to 
mean ‘took away’ or ‘ abolished the Laws of the Jews.” Tuy- 
akku means s’Orvu or ‘ fatigue’, and in some extended sense it 
has to be considered as applicable to Jitakulam. Ara is ‘to 
free from.’ 

(Line 6)—* vadel perutum vagueiadio uagueye’ appears to 
be an incorrect transliteration for vadil peridum vakai aduva- 
kiy@. M’s translation reads ‘and there was destruction and 
desertion of the Jews, never again to have merey on them, 
for He abandoned them thus’ ; while C's version has ‘and took 
away the Laws of the Jews, at whose hands, of his own will, 
he bore chastisement for the sins of men’, for which there is 
nothing in the text. The true meaning appears to be that Jesus 
anger towards the iniquities of the Temple was the prime cause 
of the Jews’ quarrel with him. The attitude of Jesus in eet 
freely criticising the prevailing Mosaic eon and its priest- 
“epe ich cu 








provoked the hatred of the Jews wh Iminated in his 
crucifixion. The Pa({lippattu has : | 








-Yddarkku nanmaikkay vanna tannil 
 ¥tidarkku vairam mujuttu vannu. Vesa p> 


a ~ 
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(Though (Jesus) came for the benefit of the Jews, their 
hatred towards him, however, became intensified. | 

(Line 7)—* Cannia Maria Carupamadaqpi " may be correctly 
transcribed as kanniya Mariya karuppam-adaki Kanniya 
Mariya is the Virgin Mary, kanniya being the Tamilised form 
of the Sanskrit word kanya. 

(Line 8)—‘manniya muppadum varija Mariatil’ =manniya 
muppadam varusha mariyatil®, ie. ‘when thirty full vears had 
elapsed.” The reference is to the commencement of the public 
ministry * of Lord Jesus. which is said to have lasted for three 
years from his 30th year, till which time he had been staying 
with his mother, to the 33rd year, when he suffered crucifixion. 


And the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape 
like a dove upon him and a voice came from 
heaven which said, ‘Thou art mv beloved Son - 
in thee | am well pleased ” 

And Jesus himself began to be about thirty years 
ofage. Lk. 3 (22-3). 


staqata ara fawetrqgencr fea: | 
wai wat Atal F anea fafana: 
—Chrisia-Sangita, p. LO. 


[Sri Yesu, the Saviour, having remained thus for thirty 
years, left the blessed Mary and departed from Nazareth. | 


Kavalanum tayu muppadindu mattum 
kaland-oru kudiyika nilandanil valndadu 
—Vedanayakam’s Lyrics. 


(The Lord and his mother lived together for a period of 
thirty years]. : 

(Line 9)—‘ onde * enum oruporul tanne’ is onré ennum oru- 
porul tannar:. This line contains the essence of the Christian 
dogma. Cf. Baldeus—' It was Thomas who taught them to 
profess God, the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost. 


1 Mariyatil means ‘changed’ i.c., ‘clapeed’; but M. who generally 
represents r by double rr, has spelt this word with a single r, If the 
translation of De Couto can be depended on, in this instance, we may 
have to take the line as manniya muppadum varisa muninid, and thon 
only ‘the 33rd year of the life of Jesus * can be understood tb bo meant. 
In that case, the preaching of Jesus to the twelve disciples can be taken 
to refer to the exhortation roferred to in Mathew 28-(19). In the disper- 
sal of the Apostles to different countries St. Thomas came to Mylapore, 
as stated in the succeeding lines. Mdriyatil may aleo mean ‘in the win- 
try season * (of the 30th year), The words can also be vwarusham agoeeee. 

2 The public ministry, according to the Rev. Sanday's ines of 
the Life Chriat tit) Saray from pe seine This caleulation follows 
e true date of the Nativity instead onysian reckoning. — 
on % Baldeus who was in Malabar in A.D. 1650 aleo makes a similar 
transliteration of mr into md: cf. ‘andegdulla’ for anranrulia, 
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‘onde’ in this line and also in /. 3 is a vulgarly pronounced 
equivalent of the Tamil word onr@, so also ‘ kundana’ for 
kunrana (l. 10) and ‘tondi’ for tonmri (f. 12). 


(Line 10)—‘ cundana pandira de siuarca vreppar.’ 


In this line, ‘cundana’ (if it should correctly rhyme with) 
onré, must at least be kunrana, ‘resembling mountains’ ; but an 
allowable correction of it into kunrinil, ‘on the mountain’ cor- 
responds well with the Biblical references noted below : 


a. And he goeth into a mountain and calleth unto 
him whom he would ; and they came unto him. 
And he ordained twelve, that they should be 
with him, and that he might send them forth 
to preach.—Mk. 3 (13-4). 


And it came to pass in those davs, that he went 


into a mountain and continued all night to pray 
to God. 


And when it was day, he called unto his disciples, 
and of them he chose twelve, whom also he named 
apostles.—Lk. 6 (12-3). 

‘ pandira ’ is correctly pandiru, which again is a Malayalam 
form of the Tamil word panniru, ‘twelve. The panmiru 
désiyar referred to here are the twelve apostles of Jesus, namely, 
Simon surnamed Peter, James son of Zebedee, John brother 
of James, Andrew, Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Thomas, 


James son of Alpheus, Simon the Cananite, Judas the brother 
of James, and Judas Iscariot the traitor—Mk. 3 (16-9). 


‘yreppar’ is uraippar: and the subject of this finite verb is 
apparently Jesus, the ‘ paraparamakiya paramporul’ of /. 3. 
The verb is in the future tense form, but it can be construed as 
of the past tense. The object of the verb is contained in /. 9 
The exhortation which Jesus made: ‘Go ye therefore and teach 
all the nations, baptising in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost.—(Matt. 28-19) was after his 
resurrection, and only to eleven disciples. 


(Lines 11-12)—* Arru Jameyata aruntauenurreyum ‘i.e, aru 
Samaiyatt-arundavar-uraiyum is an epithet qualifying the word 
Mayilai, which has here been described as the stronghold of 
Hinduism, where dwelt (urai) devoted followers of the six sys- 
tems of Hindu philosophy viz., Sinkhya, Yoga, Nyaya, Vaise- 
shika, Mimamsaé and Vedanta: or, Lokayatam, Bauddham, 
Arhatam, Mimimsam, Mayaéviadam and Pafcharatram The 
translation of M. ‘the God of all the six laws, i.e., of the sx 
nations’ is incorrect. ; 

Muni is a saint ; it refers to the Apostle Thomas in this 
as well as i. 20, and may be conside as a synonym of the 
word antanan in [. 23. 


b. 








A 
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(Line 13)—Tachchukkol® is ‘a carpenter's rule’. The Apostle 
is stated to have turned carpenter by divine persuasion, and 
to have been brought to the court of king Gondophares to 
build a royal mansion for him. 

Tambaga-taru* or the ‘ Tambagam-saul’ is a heavy species 
of Malabar timber, used extensively for building and boating 
purposes, Its botanical name is T'amboggia HKRoxburghiana 
(Mad. Manl. of Admn., iii. 992). M. has non-committally 
translated it as ‘a beam of wood’: but C. has gone further 
and rendered it as ‘a big beam called Bagad’. T'am-bagad-arw 
being written in the vernacular alphabet, its medial syllables 
ba-ga-1* appear to have suggested this curious name for the 
timber, as im C. 

(Line 14)—‘ nechinacoyil Iraeune chamepan’” is probably 
nachchina koyil Iraivannu chamaippan. Nachchina may be taken 
to mean ‘desirable... Though M. has transcribed the word as 
‘Traeune’” with a single r, it is possible that ‘Jraivan’ meaning 
‘god’ is meant. The same word also signifies ‘a king’, but the 
context would favour the former meaning ; because St. Thomas 
is traditionally believed to have erected a church with the log 
of wood, which he had dragged out of the sea and which had 
consequently been presented to him by the king of Mylapore. 
In that case ‘Iraeune’ may be equated to Jraivanau, the 
Malayalam form of the dative, meaning, ‘for /raivan or god’ 
(Tamil : Zraivanukku). One other suggestion is possible—rat- 
unni, ‘dedicated to god.’ 

(Line 15)—‘sri puanatil cherila conum=szrt puvanattil 
Chéralakkonum. M.has*a king of three crowns’ ; and if the 
idea of ‘three’ has to be brought in, ‘sri*® or ‘siri’ maybe 
considered as a derivative of Gri=‘three’ (Skt. (rs). Siri 
(Skt. 477) has, by itself, the meaning of ‘auspicious or “pros- 
perous’ ; and, im that case, sir puvanatiil will appropriately 
be ‘in this prosperous earth’ ©The Cheramperemal who ts king 
of Malauar’ is a paraphrase of Chéralakkon. The encomiast 
has catalogued the three popularly known kings* of South 
India, namely, the Chéra, the Chédla and the Pandya, and, 
not satisfied with this achievement, has travelled further north 
and brought also Harischandra under the spell of the Apostile’s 
teaching. 


_—— 


1 The translation ‘with a staff’ is vague; « carpenter's measuring 
staff ia what is meant. ; 

2 The Tamil dictionary does not mention this tree, , 

% An idea as to how vernacular detters, which were written in those 
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(Line 16)—* Curugula Cholem’ would naturally be AKuru- 
kulach Chéilan; but the epithet Aurukulais notclear. It will 
ordinarily mean ‘of the dynasty of Kuru ( #) or of Brihas- 
pati ( qa)"; but as the Chdlas traced their descent only from 
Manu and were consequently styled the Manukulédbhavas, the 
epithet of *Kurukula’ is not intelligible. Auru (guru) as an 
adjective has, however, the meaning of ‘ excellent’ and Auru-kula 
may, in that case, be simply ‘the Chola of an excellent dynasty’. 
M. has, approximately enough, paraphrased it as * the Cholia- 
peremal who is king of Charamandel’ ; but we find the strange 
name of ‘ Indalacone’ perpetuated in C’s version. 

In ‘ curuguil Pandiyen’ or kuruqguil Pandiyan, the epithet 
kuruquil is somewhat misleading, and it is not known if M. 
has missed the correct word. If that epithet is to be dis- 
tinctive of a Pandya sovereign, some sort of correction to 
that word appears necessary. The word ‘ Korkaiyil’ having the 
meaning ‘of Korkai’ may be suggested in its place, as this 
is near enough to ‘ curuguil’ im sound and has, in addition, 
the advantage of being an appropriate epithet for a Pandya 
king, Korkai having been a Paéndva capital. M. has * Pandien 
who is king of Pandi, Cape Comorin,’ while the resourceful C, has 
the curious and un-Indian appellation of ‘ Cuspandiad’ (or 
‘ Kuspardiad,’ according to other writers) for a simple Pandya 
king. It may be noted that none of the traditions which 
describe the Apostle’s activities in Malabar and the Coromandel 
specifically mentions a Pandya also among his converts. 
It is possible that the poetaster, having heard of a Chéra and 
a Chola king in connection with St. Thomas, was naturally 
tempted to include the Pandya also in the tradition, so as not 
to leave out the remaining member of the triple kings of South 
India. 

(Line 17)—atanar puratil arichandemom’ should be 
correctly Affanapurattil Arichchandranum, i.e. Harischandra of 
Hastinapura. Haridchandra was a quasi-mythical king of 
ancient India, who is even to-day popularly remembered for 
his integrity. In the Cape Comorin inscription of Vtirarajen- 
dra (A.D. 1065) he has been mentioned as the thirty-second 
ancestor of the epic king Raima of Ayédhya, and must there- 
fore have lived, if at all, many centuries before the Christian 
era. The Apostle’s panegyrist has, however, made him a 
Christian convert of the second half of the first century A.D.' 





<a ee 


wormasrar reading—Notices of Madras and Cuddalore (London 1858), 
PP.) Fr. Hosten writes (25-7-25)—"In a MB. written in 1604 by an 
anonymous Jesuit missionary entitled Relacao Sobre a serra (fol. an 
wo read— : - ; . : - 

















iy ; ‘ > 209 & - : ‘ane eel a a ~ oa Py Se. 
‘On a stone written in ancient letters, which are to be seen to-day 
ai Mallepur, Ine Chriotione of St. Thomiae who are ekillad ii thé explanation 
of those letters read that the Holy Apostle converted to the 
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While M. has contented himself with ‘ Arichendram of Atana- 
puran, C's version contains the curious name of ‘ King Alexander 
of Ertinabarad.' The transformation of Arichchandran into 
Alichchandran is intelligible, and from this to Alexander 
can be easily explained in the case of an European ignorant 
of Indian mythology, because of the similarity in sound 
noticeable between these twonames. Another strange example is 
furnished in *Atta-na-pu-rat-til’ which has, by another curious 
phonetic adventure, given us the ‘ Er-ti-na-ba-ra-d’ of C. In 
passing, it may be noted that the form ‘ Attanapurattil” is 
peculiarly Malayalam, whereas we should expect ‘ Attanapur- 
attu’ (of Hastinipura) in Tamil,—cf. Kottdarattil Sankunni, 
Param bil Chandy, etc. 7 ; 


(Line 18)— catuennum canniercaresum’ is probably 
Katrin ennum kanniyarkk-arasum. M. has! ‘ another Catri, King 
of the virgins’, and C. gives ‘Catherina, his daughter and 


many virgins.” M. has probably omitted ‘n" in * Catri(njen- 
num,’ and with this omission supplied, the line will mean 
‘Catherine, the queen (i.e., the most exalted*) among virgins.’ 
Aragu is a word of the neuter gender, and can be applied 
to both ‘a king’ and ‘a queen.” AKanniyarkk-arasu may also 
mean ‘aking of virgins,” but it is not relevant here. The 
Virgin Catherine referred to in this line may be the Virgin-Queen 
St. Catherine,” the first of that name and the daughter of 
Costos, king of Cyprus, who is said to have dedicated her 
life to Jesus and died in about A.D. 300 during the regime 
of the tyrant Maxentius. Fr. Bernard of Mannanam has 
made a vain attempt to evolve this word from Kiatyayani. a 
Vedic feminine name now in vogue among the Nambidiri 
Brahmans of the West Coast. 

(Line 19)—‘ maltum palapalam marcatarum,’ whose 








chief kings; him of Bisnaga, in their language called oren Perumal, 
him of Pandi, whom they call Pandi Peru - and him of the whole 
of Malavar, who is called Xaram Perumal; besides two other kings 
of leaser quality and many other people (poros.)’ (The italics are mine). 
From this it is evident that the three kings mentioned as the Apostles 
converts were the Chola, the Pandya and the Chéraman Perumat ; anc 
‘the two kings of leaser quality,” will have to be identified with arié- 
ehandra and Catherine (wrongly taken as a king of the virgins) of the 
Tamil text. ae ang 

1 Jt appears really strange that a Brahman, whatever his tame- 
serving duplicity, should have made Harifchandra, a convert of 5t. 
Thomas. It is also curious how he pitched upon the name of Catherine, 
a foreign princess, while cataloguing T's converts im India. | 

- Sompare karpukkarasu and margat Ju, where the idea of 
royalty does not at all come in; but it is an accident that Catherine, 
happons to be a princess herself, in this instance. | 

'") Fr. Hosten has collected much information sbout * St. Clara, 
the ter of the king of Calamina’ (J.P.A.8.B., XTX, No. 5, pp- 191-3) ; 
but she has no m with Catrin of the text. In order to rhyme 
with Aftfana in the next line, this word must be * Kattarin.” 
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correct equivalent is mattum pala pala markkatt@rum, has been 
rightly translated by M. as ‘ many others of different nations 
and sects,” though ‘ nations’ is an incorrect addition. (C. has. 
however, the wrong paraphrase of ‘six kinds of castes.’ The 
correct translation will be ‘and the followers of various other 
creeds." Chaste Tamil would require ‘ marrum’ in place of 
‘mattum’; but the latter form is necessary to rhyme with 
‘ chittam’ in the succeeding line. The use of this word in its 
colloqujal garb is an instance to show that the author of the 
poem was not a man of learning. 

(Line 20)— chitam relinta telinda chintauerai.’ In this 
line the word felinda is evidently a repetition, and the line 
must be read as ‘ chittam telinda chintaiyéray.’ Correct Tamil 
would require chitlan-telinda. 

(Lines 21-22)—‘tame perunti tauamumon Thoma culatil 
toludari panintar.’ ‘ perunti’ is correctly porunti. and 
‘tauamumon’ should be‘ tavamunion,’ at least. But as the 
word favamuni is &@ noun put in apposition with Thoma, in 
the next line, its suffix should be @na. and the words will then 
be correctly tavamuni(y)-dna Thoma, i.e.‘ Thoma. the austere 
ascetic. * Thdma-kulam may mean the chapel which St. 
Thomas was reputed to have erected at Mayilapir with the log of 
wood miraculously dragged out of the sea, or the chapel on 
the Mount where St. Thomas was wont to pray. Tamé 
porunt) can be rendered into ‘of their own free will.’ 
‘Ari *-panintar’ is adi-panintar,*r’ and ‘d' being (as already 
explained) interchangeable in European’ pronunciations of 
vernacular words. Although adi-panital connotes ‘ prostra- 
tion at the feet’ of some saint or god (adi=feet), it appears 
to mean here simple prostration and worship. 

(Lines 23-28)—These six lines embody a separate idea* 
by themselves, and it is with them that we are directly con- 
eerned for the subject-matter of this paper. As stated 
already, they contain the phalaésruti or the payan of the poem, or 
in other words, they enumerate the benefits that would accrue 
to all those who offer worship to the Cross on the St. Thomas’ 
Mount, i.e. in effect, embrace the Christian faith. Such a 


TT a = = = = 


1 Baldeus has transcribed the word poru into ‘ perru’ (Churchill's 
4 » 1V, 598). 
. wee Aunt . ae ascetic,’ has been frequently used by Fr. Beachi in 
his ny sastoe ; bm fact, ne _— himself called Dhan tiie eer 
iymaiyénennum 4ir-kelu muniyurm vandin—XII, v. 73. 
3 As iach fa of the interchange of r and d, the followi from 
Baldeus may be quoted— avanureiya,’ for avanudatya and Tinaskoven “ 
*oori” for kidi. 


4 It may be noticed that Fr. Monserrate has himself, ccmanl cna aee 
cenatwrinn: made ape division here, both in his transcript of the 
* Malavar’ text and in his translation 
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type of devout termination is very common to panegyrical 
poems composed in glorification of a deity. Many similar 
instances may be quoted, but the Sanskrit half verse extracted 


below contains the same idea as that embodied in the present 
text, almost word for word :-— 


areal mtafad ac: gafa Vararcararfafs | 
atet wasaaquifa wea Antaea we: 5 
— Brihatstotra-muktahara (Poona), vol. 1, p. 358. 


_ (If, having bathed, a man repeats this stofra (hymn), he 
will easily cross the great sea of samsara (worldly life) like a 
puddle, and reach the abode of the effulgent Brahman). 

One more quotation from » Tamil work is given so as 
to illustrate my point -—- 


7” » & * “ 7 . = - 


perum payan ruyttu ningap pirappirapp-olitting-eydA 
varum-perufi Sivaldkattin-anaivadarkk-aiyam-inré. 


—T iruvilaiyidar-puranam. 


{[(Those who read or have the book read out to them) 
will obtain great merit and being absolved from the troubles 
of births and deaths, attain, without doubt, the unattainable 
abode of Siva. | 

Malayalam poems also contain similar epilogic lines cata- 
loguing the merits of such devotional acts. 

As in the above-mentioned instances, the composer of this 
poem also wanted to convey the idea that those who worship 
the Cross which the aged saint (antana-miidon"). i.e. St. Thomas, 
had consecrated (4amaitta) on the top (midé) of the hill, in 
memory of or having actually visualised on Mt. Golgotha 
(kandu), the beautiful or red feet (#ey(ya)-tal) of Lord Jesus 
(Maraiyavan), will easily cross the great sea (perun-kadal) of the 
sin of (continuous) births (piravip-pavam). Such an interpre- 
tation exhibits not only a logical development of the idea 
contained in the preceding lines, but gives the finishing touch 
to a panegyrical poem purporting to glorify the sanctity of the 
Mount Cross. This method of concluding the poem is also 
in agreement with the rules of literary convention,*® and has 

erally been followed by all composers of devotional poems, 
such as the Dévaram, Nalayiram, etc. 
a 

i Man spac hyg Peete ie nye at deriv aber eters Asien Ae 

- 7 - a“ 
Feycarn: Marnier aaron Bek een  Tembacani, XII, v. 100, 
be M’s transcript for mi@ttén, ‘an elderly man’; and 
ee eet ill be ‘an aged aanetib ‘referring to St, Thomas. Affiddr 
(if the last letter is r) may be considered as an honorific plural. 
¢ The Nanni! has Aram-porul-inbam-vid—edaidal niir-payans— 
Poduppiyiram, v. 10. 
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(Line 23)—Anianan originally meant only ‘one who poss- 
essed a humane disposition,’ and it then came to be specifically 
applied to Brahmans who were considered to satisfy that defi- 
nition best. 

Antanar enbér aravor marrevv-uyirkkui 
Sen-tanmai pind-olugalin—Tirukkural. 


[‘Antanar’ are those righteous men who are humane to- 

wards all living beings]. 
The Chidamani lexicon also has ‘Antanar aravor parppar , 
showing that the word ‘antanar’ was used to specify both ‘an 
ascetic’ (of whatever denomination) and ‘a Brahman’ (pirppdan). 
It is only in the former significance of ‘an ascetic’ that this 
word has been used in the poem to designate St. Thomas, 
who has also been called a muni in lines 12 and 21. But it 
has been very curiously misunderstood to be the proper name 
of a place, for C. has translated the passage as ‘He went up 
to the place of Antenodur.’ Fr. Bernard of Mannanam follow- 
ing the version found in Vincenzo has added the gloss that 
‘Antenodor’ was the name of a hill near Mylapore. * Arrivoru’ is 
arivodu, * with wisdom.’ Midé, the vernacular word for the 
preposition “upon,” has reference to the Mount, on which the 
Cross was set up; but there is no word in the text to corres- 
pond to the meaning of ‘a hill.’ 

(Lane 24)—‘ vantuorujogam’ is vwandu oru yogam. It may 
mean oruw yOgamay vandu, ‘having come or assembled in a 
body’. As yogam also connotes ‘an auspicious combination 
of stars’, ete., oru yogam vandu will mean ‘ having come on a pro- 
pitious occasion’. As this word has been spelt by M. as ‘jaégam’, 
(‘}’ being used to represent the sound of ‘sa’ or ‘cha’), it is 
possible that the Malayalam word chékam' which is a derivative 
form of the Sanskrit yOgam has been meant. Oru jégam vandu 
will therefore mean ‘having come on_an auspicious occasion.’ 
An auspicious moment must have been essential for the conse- 
eration of a Cross for the worship of the converts.* ‘Marrae- 
yauen’ ie., Maraiyavan is the word that has been responsible 
for the implication of a Brahman in the death of St. Thomas. 
Maratyavan primarily means ‘he of the Marai,’ while Marai 
is the Tamil equivalent of the Sanskrit word Veda. It 
is now popularly applied to the Brahman as the custodian 
of the Vedas; but the same word is equally applicable to God, 


Gg «- 42a=T" 





rahman, the Pahlavi 
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thre sion ‘acsount of the discovery of the cross on the 
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imac Pas —_ Vedas are helieved to have been revealed to 
nd. ese instances where such a word has been lied 
to God, may he noted : — 
Alalavanai nilalavanaiy ariva-vonna 
Mayavanai Maraiyavanai maraiyor tahigan mantiranai 
—Tirunigesvaram (Appar). 


Maraiyaven ulakavan madiyavan madi-pulku 
Turaiyavan-ena valav-adiyavar tuyar-ilar. 


—Tiruvidaimarudir (Jhianasambandha). 


The Christian converts call the Bible as the Satyavédam 
and as the Marat, as can be seen from the following extracts -— 


Siriva Marai-nir pinda seluntavatt-ariya matchi 
Témbavani-payiram, v. 15, 


Nésa manuv-uruvam pindu Marai pésa ulakil 
vandu mandu.—Christian Lyrics. 


[He who took human form and came on earth to preach 
the Marai (Gospel), and died (was crucified) }. 


On this analogy, Jesus, who preached the Gospel to the world 
ean very appropriately be called ‘Maraiyavan.” In fact Fr. 
Beschi calls Jesus as Marainathan in his Témbavani, X11, v. 
68. 
viditta nan-Maraiyinathanai yéndi viruppodu 
siru-manai pukkar. 

(They entered the house holding the (Infant) Lord of the 
Gospel, lovingly in their arms.] 

The Pallippattu, a collection of Malayalam songs relating 
to the Svrian Churches of Malabar, gives the epithet of Maraya- 
van to Joseph, the father of Jesus, and the same name can 
also be applicable to Jesus on analogous considerations. 

Marayavan-oruvanil arasarkalkk-arasanay 
Eludavarkk-eludiyip piranna paidal 
—Pallippattu (Piravampalli, p. 109).* 


(The Divine Child, who was born to a Marayavan (Joseph), 
as a king of kings, but accessible to the humble.} 
In regard to éey-tal (seyya-tal), ‘the red feet’ (beautiful 
or blood-smeared), the following description may be com- 
andamikun tirnkkaiyatt adainda sAyam 
aninda viru tiruvadi yen talai mé: kondu 


[Keeping on my head the two blessed feet coloured with 
lood of the sacred wounds]. 


ee elt ae I rs 
7 
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1 Lar indebted to Mr. K. Sivaramakrishna Sastri for this reference. 
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M's ‘the time came when St. Thomas died at the hands 
of the Bramene’ and C's ‘a Bragmene struck him with a lance ’ 
are only to be accounted for by the supposition that the word 
‘“maraiyavan ’ was entirely misunderstood to refer to a Brahman; 
and that some fantastic meanings were given to the words 
s0kam and seytal. 

As regards the ‘ udita-curusu’ which appears to be a mis- 
take for udirak-kurusu and which has heen translated as ‘a 
cross of blood was made’ (M.). I think that it refers to the 
name which the Cross on the St, Thomas’ Mount got from the 
original instrument of punishment on Golgotha on which Jesus 
had been crucified, and which had been sanctified by his 
blood (udiram).' The name does not connote any sanguinary 
associations of the Mount Cross with the blood of the martyred 
Apostle, as has been considered by some. 

(Line 26)—* tondar culatil tolum ariyargal '=fondar kulaitil 
lolum adiya@rkal, ‘Ariyargal’ of M. is correctly adiyarkal, d and 
r being interchangeable in vernacular words pronounced by 
foreigners. T'ondar and adiyarka/l are ‘ devotees,’ and are words 
commonly used with reference to Hindu devotees. T'ondar- 
kulattl may possibly refer to the chapel (fulam) built by the 
Tondar, the Apostle. who was an arch-disciple of Lord Jesus. 
Tondar-kulam may also be considered as referring to the 
Christians. who belong to the family (fulam) of tondar— true 
believers or devotees’. 

(Lines 27-28)—*‘ vinnaui pauua perum carel ningui Irreyauene 
chenta anguu iripadu t .. nam’ has to be understood as 
piravip pavap perun-kadal ningi Trayavanaich chérnd ang 
iruppadu tinnam. The first word of line 27 has to rhyme with 
‘irayavan’ in line 28, and must therefore be ‘ piravi,’* as also tran- 
slated by M. into‘ birth.’ ‘ Carel” belongs to the same category 
of wrong spellings as ‘ari,’ ‘ ariyargal’ etc., and must be kadal 
‘the sea.’ ‘Iripadu’ is a Malayalam solecism for the more 
correct Tamil word iruppadu. Tinnam®* is the final word of 
the poem meaning ‘in truth.” The translation found in M. 
is not quite literal, but is near enough to the correct inter- 
pretation. On the other hand, C’s version that ‘ the disciples 
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! It is also possible that the Brahman had called the Mount Cross as 
the udira-kuri4u, on account of the blood-‘ sweating’ miracle which is 
said to have occurred till A.D 1561, or to certain red stains which were 
found on the alab at the time of ite discovery. But the other m 
is more appropriate. The following Malayalam line may be noted from 
the Pallippéattu, p. 74 : 
eats coseeakincl kurié-idar kala vadin-orunhi. . eee. 
(This cross bathed by the rece toner a (of Jesus) is (ever) ready to 
dis the misfortunes (of its vo oe Poe. Brrr 2 S| 
aise  papetpitf ange cies. is a popular and 
not «o current in modern Malay 













It has) used in the following 
4runna palli Maruddlil."—Pallipparty. 
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carried him to Majalle and buried him in his church with the 
lance in his body. And because we, the above-named kings 
saw this we made these letters’ is a masterpiece of 
imaginative interpretation, for which there is the least warrant 
in the text. But despite its ludicrousness, it bas found an 
entry into the works of many of the authors who copied 
De Couto, down to Fr. Bernard of Mannanam who has 
devoted a few pages of his book for a vindication of the correct- 
ness of such a translation, as extracted by him from Vincenzo 
Maria’s Viaggio of A.D. 1656. 


In agreement with these notes, the ‘Malavar’ text can be 
corrected and arranged in metrical form, thus: 
| Ariya Sakarttam ayyiru tannii 
Tériya Tanuvil tirundu muvvélil (mrirelil) 
Paraparam-akiya param-porul onre 
4 Tarfitarak-Kaliyadu kandu tiyangi 
Jita-kulattut tuyakk-ara munindu 
Vadil peridum vakaiy-aduvakiye 
Kanniya Mariya karuppam-adaki 
8 Manniya muppadam varusa miariyatil 
Onréy-ennurm oru-porul tannai 
Kunrinil panniru Désiyarkk-uraippar. 
Aru-samaiyatt arundavar-uraiyum 
12 Kariya Mayilaikk-oru muni t6nri 
Tachchuk-kilum Tambaga-taruvum 
Nachchina kéyil Iraivannu samaippan 
Siri-puvanattil Chéralak-konum 
16 Kurukulach-Cholan Korkaiyil’ Pindiyan 
Attanapurattil Arichchandiranum 
Kattarin-ennum kanniyarkk-arasum 
Mattum pala-pala mArkkattérum 
20 Chittan telinda chintaiyor-ay 
Tamé porundit tava-muniy-Ana 
Toma kulattil tolud-adi panintar. 
Antana-mid6n arivodu midé 
24 Vant-oru yogam Maraiyavan Sey(ya)-tal 
Kandu samaitta udirak-kurusil 
Tondar kulattil tolum-adiyarka| 
Piravip-pivap perunkadal ningi 
28 Lrayavanaich chérnd-ang-iruppadu tinnam. 
Translation. 
On the three and seyen (two and seven, 27th) day of the 
celebrated (month of) Dhanus, in the five and six (56th) year of 


1 My friend Mr. 5S. Vaiyapun Pillai, B.A., B.L., helped me with this 
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the Arva-Sakabdam (Vikrama era), the Supreme God, com- 
miserating the (sins of the) Kali age (of this earth) and feeling 
anger for the impurities in the temple of the Jews, which was 
the prime cause of the (later) hatred (of the Jews towards 
him), was born of the womb of the Virgin Mary. When thirty 
years had elapsed, he preached to the twelve disciples on the 
Mount, the truth about the Oneness of God 

One Apostle (of them) came to Mayilai, where dwelt 
austere followers of the six religions ; and with a carpenter's 
rule and a log of Tambagam wood, (he) built (there) a Church in 
honour of the Lord. : 

In this auspicious earth, Chéralakkon (the Chéra king), 
Cholan of the excellent (or Kuru) race, Pandiyan of Korkai, 
Arichchandran of Attanapuram, Kattarin (Catherine) queen 
among virgins, and the followers of many other (religious) creeds, 
voluntarily and with clear conviction, worshipped in the Church 
of Thomas, the Saint, (t.c., embraced his faith). 

Such devotees among the faithful who worship the Cross 
which this aged ascetic had wisely consecrated on the top (of 
this hill) om an auspicious occasion, in memory of (or having 
himself visualised) the red feet of Maraiyavan (Lord Jesus), 
will cross the sea of birth-sin and, reaching the Lord, will, in 
sooth, remain there (in heaven). 


va = . 


From the following extracts, many of which have been 
collated from Bishop Medlycott’s valuable book called /ndiaand 
the Apostle Thomas, we shall now examine what the pre-Portu- 
guese writers have said about the martyrdom of St. Thomas on 
the Little Mount. 

Heracleon (2nd cent.)—This Gnostic teacher says that T. 
died a natural death. (Procgs. of the 1. H. R. Com- 
mission, 1924, VI, p. 125.) 

pseudo-Hippolytus (c. A.D. 220)—T. preached to the Par- 
thians, Medes and Persians. Hyrcanians, Bactrians and 
Margians and was thrust through in the four members 
of his body with a pine spear at Calamene, the city of 
India and was buried there. (Medly., p. 152.) 

Dorotheus (born A.D. 254)—T. after having preached the 
Gospel to the Parthians, Medes, Persians, Germanians 
(an agricultural people of Persia, mentioned by Hero- 
dotus), Bactrians and Magi, suffered martyrdom at 
Calamita, a city of India so named. (Madras Manual 
of Admn., III, p. 778.) ee 

St. Gaudentius (c. A.D. 402)—Having preach 10 g- 
dom of God, T. was put to death by unbelieving and 
perverse men among the Indians. edly., p. 45.) 
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The Acts of Thomas (Sy.)'\—The king having decided upon 
T's death .... directed his soldiers to take T. upon 
the mountains and stab him. ‘The soldiers came and 
struck him all together. (Jhid. p. 221.) 

Do (Gk.)*—The king handed T. to four soldiers in 
command of an officer ordering them to take him 
up on the mountains and to pierce him with their 
lance .... The four coming forward pierced him with 

lances and falling he died. (/hid, p. 123.) . 

De ae was put to death by the lance. (/hid. 
p- 424.) 

The Nestorian Calendar—T. was pierced by a lance in 
India. (/bid. p. 124.) 

The Jacobite Breviary—Pierced by a lance, T. gained a 
martyrs crown. (/bid. p. 124.) 

The Nestorian Breviary—T. for the faith, was by a lance 
pierced. (/bid. p. 124.) 

Peter Florus (¢. A.D. 830)—Pierced by a lance T. died. 
(léid. p. 124.) 

‘The Synaxarium (Date ?).—T. was consigned to five soldiers 
who taking him up the mount, covered him with 
wounds and made him attain his blessed end. (J/hbid. 
p 66.) 

The Menologium (9th cent.)—The king ordered T. to be 
taken from the prison and consigned to the soldiers 
to be executed, T. thus taken to the Mount, is by 
them transfixed with a lance and killed. (/bid. p. 124.) 

Bishop Isidore (9th cent. ?)—-T. preached the Gospel unto 
miscreants, to them of Persia and Media, to the 
Hirecanians and Bactrians, and he entering into the 
parts of the orient pierced through the entrails of 
the people There*demened his predication unto the 
title of his passion, and there was he pierced with a 
glaive and died. (Legenda Aurea of Jacobus, trd. 
Caxton, Dent 1900, ii, p. 148.) 

Bishop Solomon (A.D. 1222).—The king of the Indians 
stabbed T. with a spear, and he died (Medly. 
p. 24 f.n.). 

Marco Polo (A.D. 1293).—T. was in the woods outside his 
hermitage saying his prayers, and round him were 
many peacocks .... One of the idolators of that 
country, .... having gone with his bow and arrow 
to shoot peafowl*, not seeing the saint, let fly an 


—— ——————— le 
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1 An old work, but from a manuscript dated A.D. #36 (Medly., p. 221.) 
2 from a manuscript of the lith cent. (Medly. p. 223.) 
8 This old work was first printed in A.D, 1531 (Modly.) 

suggests at the legend may have been 
ristians in erhulation of the Hindu tradition of the place, 
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arrow at one of the peacocks ; and this arrow struck 
T. on the right side, in so much that he died of the 
wound, sweetly addressing himself to the Creator. 
(Yule’s Marco Polo, London, 1903, Il, p. 355.) 

Barhebraeus (Date ?).—T. to the Parthians and the 
Medes, and at Calamina, a town of India, was 
crowned with martyrdom. (Medly. p. 152). 

Jordanus (A.D. 1322).—does not say anything; but it is 
only an argument of silence. * 

Marignolli (A.D. 1349).—During the day-time, T. used to 
go on building his churches in the city, but at night 
he returned at a distance of three Italian miles where 
there were numberless peacocks .... and thus being 
shot in the side with an arrow, he lay there before 
his oratory .... and in the morning, he gave up his 
soul to God, (J/bid, p. 125.) 

Nicolo Conti (A.D. 1440).—This traveller did not, it is true, 
collect the traditions relating to the martyrdom. He 
simply says that ‘at a maritime city which is named 
Malepur, the body of St. Thomas lies honourably 
buried in a very large and beautiful church ; it is 
worshipped by heretics who are called Nestorians, and 
inhabit the city to the number of a thousand. (India 
in the fifteenth century, Hakluyt, 1857, p. 7.) 

Barbosa (A.D. 1515).—One day as T. wandered about, a 
gentile hunter with a bow saw many peacocks together 
upon the ground in that mountain, and in the midst 
of them one very large and very handsome standing 
upon a stone slab. This hunter shot at it and sent 
an arrow through the body, and they rose up flying, 
and in the air it turned into the body of a man, and 
the hunter looked until he saw the body of T. fall. 
(Hakluyt, trd. Stanley, 1876, pp. 175-6.) 

Erasmus (A.D. 1516)—(quoting a ms. of the 13th cent.).— 
T. fell asleep in the city of Calamina of India. 
(Medly. p. 151.) 

Diogo Fernandez (A.D. 1522).—The peacock account was no 
doubt then current among the native Christians, for it 

with a view to establish that the very name of the town of Mayil4pir, 
can be traced to a Christian source (Syrian Church, pp. 128-9); but 
Medlycott attributes the story to the ‘saving face" which the people 
of Mylapore would put on the affair of the martyrdom, 20 as to esca 
the opprobrium, the shame and the dishonour which would otherwise be 
cast on the descendants of the original murderers of the Saint (p. 129). _ 

1 Similarly John of Monte Corvino (1203) who waa in South India 
for 13 months, Friar Menentillus who was in India in 1310, and Odoricus 
who wrote a narrative on India before 1331, have not given specific 
versions of the martyrdom of the Apostle. (See references to therm given 
in Richter's cnesgt Bind Indian Miasions, trd. Moore, 1908, pp. 39-41, and 
Purchas Pilgrime, xtra Series). 
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is told in much the same way by one Diogo Fernandez, 
who gave evidence before the commission of Duarte 
Menezes, and who claimed to be the first Portuguese 
visitor of the site in A.D. 1517. (Yule’s Marco Polo, 

| I. p. 358.) 

Francis Xavier (A D. 1545).—It is a great pity that Xavier 
has not recorded anything in his letters about the 
legend of the martyrdom, though he had stayed at 
Mylapore for four months in A.D. 1545. (Coleridge’s 
Life and Letters of Fr. Xavier, p. 298.) - 

Kast coast legend (Date ' not known).—The king (Kandap- 
paraj& of the fisherman caste) and his son became 
Christians. Yet the Brahmans were still powerful, 
and they persecuted the Apostle. They assaulted him 
repeatedly. but he always escaped unhurt. Finally he 
died a natural death, worn out by fatigue and priva- 
tions. (J RAS Centenary Volume, 1924, p. 221.) 


_ From the foregoing extracts it will be seen that almost 
all the early authors and even pre-Portuguese writers up to 
the time of Diogo Fernandez (A.D. 1522) have attributed the 
death of the Apostle either to the king of Mylapore who had 
him killed by a squad of his soldiers on the top of a hill, 
or to the accidental arrow of a heathen-hunter shooting pea- 
cocks on a hill, and that St. Xavier who was at Mvlapore 
for four months just two years before the discovery of the 
Cross on the Mount, is silent in regard to the martyrdom, one 
way or the other. There is thus an almost unbroken tradi- 
tion which does not connect a Brahman’s name with the death 
of St. Thomas 

But it has to be noted that Bishop Medlycott cites two 
authorities, which give quite a different version of the martyr- 
dom, namely, an old Latin work called the Passio and an 
anonymous Syriac manuscript of the ninth century A.D. 
According to the former, the following incident * is said to have 
precipitated the saint’s death :— 

1 This legend may, in all probability, be only post-Portuguese. 
The omission of the detail of the murderous BGrahman’s lance may have 
heen the result of some ‘touching up” of the legend by an interested 
party, who did not like the part attributed to the Brahman in the 
tragedy. It further says that Muni BharadvAja who was living on 
Sinnamalai (Little Mount) took T. under his protection.-1.4.R. Commmn., 
I | 
br B Mediy.. App. 32, p. 276. This work is said to have been first 
printed nb A.D. 1480. The narrative De Miraculia is aleo said to have 
CoP Nhe Golden’ Legend com by Jacobus de brn age Archbishop 
of Genoa (A.D. 1275), as ished by Caxton (Dent, 1900), vol. IH, p. 174 
contains « similar account, based ae yy eee the Paasio's version. 
«The prieste came lowing os beasts, and — bishop of the temple lift 
up a glaive and run the Apostle through and said, ‘T shall avenge the 
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‘‘With intent that T. should be robbed of the protec- 
tion of his God by being foreed to endure the sacrifice 
to the idol in a (Hindu) temple, the Apostle is by the king 
made to follow a procession going to the temple with 
music and singing. Arriving at the temple, the king says 
to T.— I will eause thy bones to be broken, if thou wilt 
not adore and sacrifice to him (the image)’; the Apostle 
answers, ‘1 adore not a block of metal nor idol, but | 
adore my Lord Jesus Christ. In His name I command 
thee, O Demon ! who liest concealed in this idol to injure 
no person but to destroy the metal of thisimage!’ The 
image of the idol is suddenly dissolved like wax before the 
fire. The priests raise a howl, the king runs away with 
Karisch ; and the high priest of the temple, seizing a 
sword, transfixes the Apostle, exclaiming. *I will avenge 
my god!’ ” 

Prof. Max Bonnet ‘ treats this insertion as an interpolation and 
is inclined to make light of the facts themselves’ ' ; but Bishop 
Medlycott has attempted to establish that this episode must 
have formed an integral part of the original narrative, before 
its suppression in the Syriac text probably due to gnostic 
influence. We do not know on what grounds Prof. Bonnet 
had based his arguments for considering this episode as an 
interpolation ; but they must have been other than the purely 
iconographic. Even in regard to this aspect of the question, 
scholars are divided in their opinion* as to whether metal 
images had been used in temples at Mylapore (South India), 
so early as the second half of the first century A.D. It is also 
problematical if Brahman priests officiated in Kali temples on 
the East Coast, as the Thdéma-parvam,® the Malayalam poem 
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injury of my God. The Christian men bare away the body of the Apostle 
and buried it worshipfully.” 

i Medly., p. 275. | 

= Dr. re kK Comaraswamy is of opinion that “ metal images may 
have been in use oven in Madras in the first century A.D., although the 
earliest metal images really dateable by style or otherwise are not ecarler 
than early Gupta and it would be difficult to assert that they were not 
known earlier. *’ 


Mr. E. B. Havell doubts if images of cast metal existed in India in 
A.D. 68, but considers that the Passio version may refer to frag. oe of 
SNS plates, which probably were to be found in South India at 
that time. k | wag 

Mr. A. H. Longhuret says that, though the bronveimages of Buddha 
found at Amarfivati may belong to about A.D. 200, he does not know of 
any metal Hindu images earlier than about the 15th century AD 

"Mr. W. S. Hadaway thinks it “most unlikely that metel Hindu 

oxisted as aouy aa the first century A.D."', the oarliest ones he 

soon being thie 2408 cantar yee ee ad 

. on that “ it is doubtful whether 
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helieved to belong to the beginning of the 17th century A.D, 
would have us suppose, All things considered, the value of the 
Passio’s reference as an irrefragable piece of evidence is 
Vitiated. 

The second authority quoted by Medlycott' i+ an anony- 
mous Syriac manuscript of A.D. 874 (Add. 17193 of the British 
Museum). It mentions that— 


‘The Apostle Thomas preached .... in India interior, and 
taught and baptised and conferred the imposition of hands 
for the priesthood. He also baptised the daughter of the 
king of the Indians. But the Brahmins killed him at Cala- 
mina. His body was brought to Edessa and there it reste.’ 


This unique reference was certainly more explicit than the 
one in the FPassie, as to the connection of a Brahman in 
the story ; and it therefore required very careful considera- 
tion. In view of its importance therefore for the tradition 
of the martyrdom of the Saint, I referred the matter to the 
British Museum ;: and Dr. L. D. Barnett, M A., Ph D., who is 
in charge of the Department of Oriental Books and Mss. 
in that Institution, has very obligingly sent me the following 
interesting reply (No. 476 25) :— 

‘‘T have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter and in compliance with your request instructed 
my assistant Mr. Leveen to examine the Syriac MS. Add 
17193. He has done so and reports that the rendering 
given by Medlycott, following Abbeloes and Lamy in their 
edition of the Ecclesiastical Chronicles of Bar Hebraus 
is totally wrong. Medlycott gives the passage in question 
as: ‘But the Brahmins killed him at Calamina.’ The 
true meaning of the Syriac text, however, is— And they 
killed him at Kallimaya (or Kalimiya) with spears” The 
date of the MS. is correctly given. The Greek Era is stated, 
scil. 1185 A. Gr., corresponding to 874 A.D.” 


In a further letter (No. 50/26) Dr. Barnett has said: “ Your 
conjecture that in the Syriac account of the martyrdon of St. 
Thomas the pronoun ‘they’ in ‘they killed’ refers to the sol- 
diers is quite correct. ...The context excludes the idea that the 
Brahmans had anything to do with the act.” 

With the material so far available to us, we can therefore 
safely assume that a Brahman’s name was not mentioned in the 
early, shall we say pre-Portuguese, versions of the death of St. 
Thomas, the Apostle, on the Little Mount, 

| ° * * 

1 shall now enumerate such of the post-Portuguese 

accounts * as have been easily accessible to me. Of the authors 








-4 Medly.;p. 162.2 LT ee Eo 
2 It Groutal be interesting to know what Castenhada who wes in 
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who flourished in this period, three, namely, Barros (A.D. 1552- 
63), Gasper Correa (A.D. 1512-66) and Camoens (A.D. 14552-— 
68) are somewhat contemporaneous in point of time with the 
fraudulent Brahman, whose curious reading of A.D. 1561 has 
been discussed above. 

In his Lendas da India‘, Gasper Correa had recorded the 
information which Miguel Ferreira (A.D. 1531) is said to have 
collected ‘ from Muhammadans and Hindus, from natives of Mala- 
bar and foreigners’ in regard to the martyrdom. St. Thomas 
dragged out the log out of the sea to where a jog? was living. 
The jogi seeing that the saint wanted to make with it a house 
in his own grounds, killed his own son and accused the saint 
of the murder. Then the usual sequel is said to have followed 
which culminated in the death of Thomas. With the post 
mortem miracle that is stated to have occurred to the right 
arm of the dead Apostle, we are not concerned here ; but this 
much is evident that this new episode of a jogi came to be 
mingled now with the traditions, that had already collected 
about the Apostle’s name. 

Da Asia of Joao de Barros repeats an identical story, but 
with this difference, that instead of a ‘ jogi’ it was a Brahman 
who had killed his own son and had attempted to incriminate 
St. Thomas. The dead youth having been miraculously resus- 
citated by the saint, the real culprit was apprehended ; and 
on seeing this miracle, the king and many others were converted 
to the faith of the Apostle. But the Brahmans waxed wroth 
and encompassed his death by stoning him. Seeing him but 
half-dead, one of Brahmans pierced him with a lance. His 
body was interred by his disciples in the church which he had 


made, * 


India between the years 1528 and 1538 has said in his Conquista da Inelia. 
Dr. Burnell has, on p. 85 of his edition of Linschoten, said * In the original 
edition of Castenheda’s first book there is nothing (ch. xxxix) but an 
abstract of what Josephus Indus said; it is therefore, plain that the 
myth was but little known even then."' With this assurance I have had 
to remain content. . 

i This work has not been available to me. I have extracted the 
information from Fr. Hosten’s paper in the J.P.A.8S.8, No. 5, Vol. XIX, 
p. 179. It may be mentioned that Gasper Correa came to India in 1512 
and was still writing in 1566. ‘The date of his death is uncertain, and 
his book was published only after hie death (Jayne's Vasco da Gamin 
and his Successors, p. 301). | | 4 at 

2 Decada 11, livro vii, cap. xi, p. 233 contains the fo ing 
bomtricg. BOS PRI FET nie 
per derradeiro are 
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Luis Vas de Camoens!, the author of the Portuguese epic 
called the Lusiads, was perhaps indebted to the same source 
as Gasper Correa or Barros, or to these historians themselves, 
for this episode which he has immortalised in his work. 
According to him, the ‘sacerdotes of Gentoo-Creed’ growing 
jealous of the fame of Thomas and ‘ fearing the loss of their 
old prerogative,’ ‘sought ill ways’ to kill the Saint. In pur- 
suance of this fell design ‘the Principal (priest) who dons 
the three-twine thread’ killed his own son and accused the 
Apostle of the foul deed. Thomas then ‘worked a public 
marvel of the major sort’ by resuscitating the murdered 
youth, who promptly ‘named his own father as the man who 
slew." The king and many of his men at once joined the 
religion of the saint ; but this royal conversion only fanned the 
fury of the Brahmans into a blaze so that, 


One day when preaching to the folk he (Thomas) stood, 
They feigned a quarrel ‘mid the mob to rise ; 
Already Christ His Holy man endowed 
With saintly martyrdom that opes the skies. 
Rained innumerable stones the crowd 
Upon the victim, sacred sacrifice ; 
And last, a villain, hastier than the reat, 
Pierced with a cruel spear his godly breast. * 


Diogo Fernandez who had visited Mylapore on two occa- 
sions in A.D. 1517 and 1522 had heard only about the peacock 
legend ; but Miguel Ferreira ‘ collecting information from various 
sources in A.D. 1531,’ mentions, apparently for the first time, 
the story of the homicidal jogi, who had killed his own son 
in order to be revenged on the Apostle, and had subsequently 
brought about his death. Francis Xavier, staying at Mylapore 
from May to August of A.D. 1545, does not say anything about 
the traditions connected with St. Thomas ; and it is inexplicable 
how he would have missed writing on such an interesting tradi- 
tion of a Brahman® figuring as the Apostle’s murderer. It 
is not known if Xavier wrote from Mylapore any letter other 


laa el a eR Te Ec ss 
Ho has referred to the tablet-crosa discovered on the Mount in 1647 on 
p. 304 of Decade I, liv. bx, cap. 1, as containing strange characters en- 
ved on the rim—(tinha humas letras le caracteres estranhos) ; and by 
time Decada ITI was printed, the rumour of the 1561 -decipherment 


ions, He met Correa in about A.D. 1561 an 
hers S ciiacted sams material from him.—-(Jayne, p. 267.) Burnell 
suggests that he co ied the story from Barros (inachoten: p. 87). The 
Lumads was publ od cay in 1672, after ite author had returned to 
een a he: er as are in Barbosa’s edition, the translation ts 
dated 31-12-1543 to Rome is a fulsome tirade, probably 
Cochin Brahmans of his time. —(Coleridge, vol. I, p. 157.) 
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than the one of the 8th May 1545 which was addressed to 
fathers Diogo de Borba and Paul of Camerino at Goa, and if 
any such have been lost. Probably he did not write any-.' 
Can we not argue from all these circumstances that the story 
told to Ferreira was presumably a recent fabrication * not known 
even to Castenhada, and such as had not yet attained sufficient 
currency even at the time of Xavier's visit to Mylapore ? 


. * * 


We shall examine other subsequent versions of the 
martyrdom - 


De Couto (A.D. 1580)—who summarises the [6th cen- 
tury accounts says that during prayer on the Little 
Mount, T. was attacked and wounded, but fled to the 
Great Mount, and expired. (Yule’s Marco Polo, p. 
358 f.m. See also full extract supra.) 

Linschoten (A.D. 1584—-89)—When T. performed many 
miracles .... the Brahmenes fell into much disliking 
and less estimation with the common people, both for 
their idolatrie and also in authoritie : so that they 
were great enemies to T. and by all means sought 
to bring him to his death, which in the end they per- 
formed having thereunto persuaded some of the 
countrie people, which suddenly came behind T. and 
thrust him into the back, being on his knees in the 
same chapel praying to god—Veyages of Linschoten, 
Burnell, 1885, vol. I, p. 88). 

Maffei (A.D. 1588) "—-He (T.) is killed by the Brahmins, 
first stoned, then pierced by a lance. (Medly. p. 133, 
f. n.). 

Thoma Ramban (A.D 1601)—A short Malayalam poem 
purporting to have been composed in A.D. 1601, as a 
summary of an earlier work of the first century A.D., 


dif See ee 





“Ite sl a By begins with 1524, when the body of the Apostle was 


search was made in 1533, and again in 1547, when the tombstone of the 
Id, and those 
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by Maliyakkal Thoma, forty-eighth' in descent from 
another Thoma reputed to have been a direct dis- 
ciple of the Apostle himself, gives the following 
account: ‘When on the 3rd of Karkatakam (July), 
A.D. 72°, T. was passing along a jungle con- 
taining a shrine of the goddess Kali, the Embran 
(priest) of the temple waylaid T. saying that, if he 
paid obeisance to the goddess, he will receive some 
cooked rice for meals. But T. replied that he would 
never worship the pagan goddess, and caused the 
forest to burst into a conflagration by uttering a short 
prayer. Thereupon the goddess flecl from the shrine 
like a rabid dog. The infuriated priest fell on T. 
and killed him with a trident (4#/am)’.—RHistory of the 
St. Thomas’ Christians, (Malayalam), Fr. Bernard, 
1916, pp 74-5." 

Gouvea (A.D. 1606)*—When the Holy Apostle was 
murdered by the stroke of a (Brahman’s) lance, he 
was in prayer before a cross like that of the com- 
manders of the Bird: and this cross was engraved 
upon a stone placed in a small oratory which Thomas 
had built on a hill near the city. (Hough's History 
of Christianity in India, vol, Il, p. 148.) 

Faria y Sousa (A.D. 1616)*°—It is the received Opinion 
he was killed at Antinedur, a Mountain a league 
distant from the Town where he had two caves 
whither he retired to prav. The nearest now belongs 
to the Jesuits ; the other is the church of Our Lady 
of the Mount. He being one day at Prayer in the 
former. opposite the Clift that gave light to it, one 
of the Brahmins who was watching, thrust a lance 
through that hole in such a manner that a piece 
of it remained in his Body, he went to the other Cave 
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1 The average poriod for a generation is too long according to this 
account. f 

2 Some other ROS UrtS Sate ming Cat lag vears earlier, Dee. Tl, 
A.D. 68—( Mad. Man!?, of Admn., vol. iti, p. ). 
9 % This poem in its U aaa form does not appear to be so old as has 
been claimed ; the Malayalam style has a more modern ring about it. 
It may be noted, in passing, that a poem in the Pallippaittu anthology 
relating to the Kaippula Church and composed by Takadiy@l Ittiverah 
(A.D. 1840), p. LOG, mentions simply that the Apostle met his death 
on the Mount at the hands of Kafirs (heathens) —“ mala tannil dush- 
tarim kAévyarél-anou vélukal-érru tin nidra samipichchu’: ie. St. 





slept on the hill, having been stabbed with lances by cruel 















 # Thave been unable to secure 4 fuller version other than this short 
eaoteiton » considers him “* vd ious but uneritical compiler, who 
invented by ae ey 8 > @ wf To a 
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and there died, embracing a stone on which a Cross 
was carved. Hence his disciples removed and buried 
him in his Church, where he was found by Emmanuel 
de Faria and the priest Anthony Pontiado, sent 
thither on purpose by king Emmanuel. [Asia Portu- 
quesa (trd. Stephens, 1694), vol. II, pt. ii, pp. 226-7.) 

De Rezende (A.D. 1635)—On the Great Mount is the 
Church of Our Lady, wherein is a marble Cross carved 
by the holy man himself, and outside is a similar 
one which is said to sweat. On the Little Mount, 
where he lived, is a house of prayer with a hole in * 
the rock through which the saint escaped when his 
life was attempted. All round are crosses carved on 
the rocks. These are places deeply venerated even 
by the heathens, who bring here oil and rice of the 
first fruits. (Love's Vestiges of Old Madras, p. 299, 
quoting from trn. by Mon Lopes of Descripcao das 
forialezas da India Oriental.) 

Kircher (A.D. 1649)—Le P. Kircher a pretendu qu'il 
falloit lire Calurmina, au lieu de Calamina, & que le 
signifie..sur une pierre, par ce qu'on montre encore 
dans le pais une pierre marquee de quelques Croix, & 
d'autres signes de Christianisme, sur laquelle les 
Malabares pretendent qu’il fut percé d’un coup de 
lance par un Bramine.* (Anciennes FKelations des 
Indes ef de la Chine, Paris, 1718, p. 231.) 

Baldeus (A.D. 1650)—T-. having by this miracle and the 
conversion of a vast number of pagans, arrived to a 
great authority among them, this so much incensed 
the Brahmans, that one of them killed him with his 
lance upon a hill near the city, where he used to 

rform his devotion. They had before that accused 
him falsely of murder ; but T. having resuscitated the 
child from death, he declared his own father to have 
been his murderer ; which had so powerful an influence 
upon many of the chief men of the country and the 
king himself, that they received baptism .... The 
Christians of St. Thomas say that at Meliapore upon 
the stone, T. was stoned and at last run through with a 
lance. They also tell of a certain cross made by his 
blood and a vast number of miracles wrought by it. 
(Churchill's Voyages, vol, ILI, p. 573.) 
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Vincenzo de Maria —(A.D. 1656)—He bases his account 
on earlier versions such as those of De Couto, ete. 
(see full extract eupre). 

La Croze (A.D. 1724)—T. returned from China to Melia- 
pore, where the great success that attended his labours 
among the heathens excited against him the hatred 
and envy of two Brahmans, who are the priests of 
the idolatrous superstition of India. These two men 
stirred up the people, who combined to stone the 
holy Apostle. After his execution, one of the Brah- 
mans observing that he still breathed, pierced him 
with a lance which put an end to his life. (//tstorte 
du Christianisme des Indes, quoted in Hough's History 
of Christianity in India, vol. 1, p. 34.) 

W. J. Richards—A Malayalam ms. of the 18th century 
is said to refer to the martyrdom thus: ‘ After this 
(establishing the seven churches), T. itinerated in 
Malabar for thirty years"' and having gone again to 
the Pandi (Choramandel) country to preach the Gospel, 
on the way as he went. an Embran (or Brahman) 
casting a dart, hit him and he was buried in the 
Little Mount at Mylapore. (The Indian Christians of 
St. Thomas, London 1908, p. 77.) 


Similar quotations can be multiplied ; but those extracted 
above are sufficient to show that all later writers are unanimous 
in incriminating a Brahman in the death of the Apostle. 


” * ” 


Granting that the claim of South Indian Christianity to 
the honour of Apostolic evangelisation is sufficiently well- 
authenticated, and taking into consideration all the information 
bearing on the tradition of the martyrdom of St. Thomas 
now available to us, we can reasonably summarise the result as 
follows, namely : 

(1) that all the early pre-Portuguese accounts attribute 
the Apostle’s death either to the king of Mylapore who had 
him killed by a squad of his soldiers on the top of a hill, or 
to an accidental arrow which a hunter shooting peafowl on a 
hill had let fly on the saint ; 

(2) that even Portuguese writers in the first quarter of the 
16th century had heard only such a tradition narrated to them ; 

(3) that Francis Xavier who had stayed at Mylapore for 
four months in A.D. 1545 has not mentioned anything, one 


dates the martyrdom in A.D. 72, and the 

vol. ILI, mentions that the Apostle died in 

the date of the saint’s landing on the West 
work in India . 
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way or the other, about the particular version current in his 
ec; 

(4) that the connection of a Brahman’s name in the story 
first occurs, so far as we can see, in Gasper Correa, who appears 
to have recorded the information collected in A.D. 1531 by 
Miguel Ferreira ‘from Muhammadans and Hindus, from natives 
and foreigners’, and in Barros, an official historian who had 
never been in India: 

(5) that the poet Camoens who published his epic in A.D. 
1572 in Portugal has copied the story from the same sources : 

(6) that the encomiast of A.D. 1561 whose fraudulent, 
though ingenious, interpretation is after all a simple panegy- 
ric, has himself not implicated a Brahman in the martyrdom of 
the Apostle ; | 

(7) that the translators of this ‘Malavar’ poem, whoever 
they were, have, among many curious mistakes, also mis- 
interpreted the word ‘maraiyavan” occurring in it to refer 
to ‘a Brahman’ (-assailant), whereas it should connote only 
Jesus, according to the context ; 

(8) thatthis incorrect statement of a Brahman having stab- 
bed St. Thomas with a lance, which has been perpetuated in all 
later Portuguese and other writings, has come to be accepted 
as trustworthy, for reasons apparently similar to that which 
Eusebius Renaudot has suggested in another connection, ** that 
two or three authors who but copy from each other suffice to 
give birth to a notion which spreads unexamined by those who 
follow them: this throws a mist over history, and gives an 
opportunity to compound falsehood with truth, and what is 
certain with what is mere conjecture ;""' and | 

(0) that, with the material so far available to us, Dr. Bur- 
nell’s inference that this particular form of legend about the 
martyrdom of the Apostle Thomas ‘is quite subsequent to the 
arrival of the Europeans in India’ * has to be accepted, till other 
evidence proving the contrary is found. ' . 


TRIVANDRUM, 
August, 1925. | 
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ARTICLE No. 25. 


The Deccan in the 15th Century, 


By Monp. Aspput Aziz, Tahsildar, C.P. 


IN'TRODUCTION. 

The fifteenth Century A.D. is an important century in the 
history ofthe Deccan. By Deccan is meant that portion of India 
which is situated below the river Narbada and which was 
designated as such by the Moghuls, It includes the extreme 
south of the peninsula with both the sea coasts—eastern and 
western. It was an epoch-making century, as in it occurred 
two events that have profoundly influenced the future not only 
of the Deccan but also of the whole of India and its people. 

2. The first of these events was the dismemberment of 
the Bahmani kingdom after an existence of about a century 
and a half. Like all oriental dynasties, it had gone through its 
round of valour, greatness, degeneracy, discord and decay. 
On its ruins rose the five principalities of Bijapir, Ahmadnagar. 
Golconda, Bedar and Ellichpur. They eventually expanded into 
kingdoms. 

Yaisuf ‘Adil Shah of Bijapar declared his independence in 
the year 895 A.H. or 1489 A.D. 

Ahmad Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar assumed the royal 
title in the year 1490 A.D. 

Sultan Kull Kutb Shah of Golconda followed suit in 
1512 A.D. 

Kasim Barid Shah of Bedar usurped the royal power 
openly from the year 1492 A.D. ; 

Fathullah ‘Imad Shah of Ellichpur also proclaimed himself 
independent in the year 1489 A.D. 

3. The downfall and extinction of the Bahmani dynasty, 
followed by the establishment of the five kingdoms mentioned 
above, ultimately paved the way for the rise of the Mahratta 
power. The frequent wars of these Saltanates amongst them- 
selves necessitated the employment of Hindus in larger numbers 
in their armies, since the immigration from Moslem countries 
failed to cope with the demand for military man-power in these 
kingdoms. This fact of the employment of Hindus in larger 
numbers in the army gradually broke the spell of moslem 
invineibility as conquerers. Partly for the same reason, and 
“srt actuated by policy, which need not here be mentioned, 
Persian was replaced by ks ‘arathi as the Court language, entail- 
ing the appointment of Hindus in greater numbers in 
the branches of the civiladministration. This fact slow! broke 
the charm of Moslem superiority as rulers. These disillusion- 
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ments and the long and effective training in both the departments 
of administration greatly helped the Marathas under the 
unconscious guidance of Malik 9 eee and the conscious leader- 
ship of the great Shivaji to throw off the yoke of Moslem rule. 

4 The second event was far greater and more important 
than the first, as it produced more far-reaching consequences, 
and has certainly altered the course of Indian history. It was 
the commercial invasion of the Deccan by the Portuguese in 
the last decade of the 15th century, an invasion that rapidly 
developed into political domination along the sea coasts and 
the seas contiguous to India. The British occupation of India, 
as all know, was the result of their following in the wake of the 
Portuguese, with saner and more sober heads and more kind 
and sympathetic hearts. 


5. A short description of the country and its peoples 
during the century in which such epoch-making events took 
place should be interesting and instructive to every student of 
Indian history. It will enable him better to understand the 
causes that converted a company of merchants into a plutocracy 
of cautious and wary administrators by giving him an insight, 
though necessacily weak and panoramic for paucity of informa- 
tion, into the mentality of the people of the Deccan that led to 
those causes. It will also help him the better to grasp the 
evolution of political and economic ideas born out of the collusion 
of the old order with new thought from the west. Fortunately 
three foreigners visited the Deccan in that century, and have 
left interesting accounts of their visits. throwing some light on 
the condition-—political, social and economic—of the country and 
the peoples. This is an attempt to place before the public their 
observations and consequent remarks concerning the Deccan 
and its inhabitants, read in the light of regular history. 

6. Itis a kind of redaction of the narratives of the three 
travellers and has been supplemented by information gleaned 
and gathered from the following booka :-— 

1. Firishta, Persian. 

2. A Forgotten Empire, by Sewell. 

3. Never to be forgotten Empire. 

4. Mysore and Southern India, by Rice. 
Wilk’s Myaore. 

6. History of Deccan, in Urdu, written under the orders of 
H E.H. The Nizam’s Government. 

7. History of Deccan, in Urdu, by Moulvi Abdul Jabar Khan. 

&S Manuals of the Districts of the Madras Presidency, Gazetteers 
of the Marathi Districte of the Bombay Presidency, of 
Hyderabad, of Berar, of the Nagpur Division, C.P. 

9. Works of Prof. Krishnaswamy lyenges. -— 

LO. se 2 of India, in T » by | o. 
ll. Grant SE secrenig Boy e Marathas. 
12. Lives of Saints, in Urdu. 


Travels of Ibn Batuta, English. 
te Shey f History of Maratbas, in Marathi. 
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Various journals of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 


and Ireland and Asiatic Society of Bengal, Indian Antiquary 
and Modern Keviews, &c. 


lj. Nurnismatic Orientalia, by Sir Walter Elliott. 
18. Sketch of the Dynasties of Southorn India, by Sewell. 
1%. Story of my life, by Meadows Taylor. 

20, Historical Mernoirs of the dynasties of the 


| Carnatic, by 
Meaclows Taylor. 


CHAPTER L 
THe THREE TRAVELLERS. 


The first of these travellers was Nicolo Conti, a Venetian. 
He started on his travels with his family in the year 1420 A.D., 
from Damascus. where he was trading as a merchant, for 
purposes of trade. He visited Vijianagar and journeyed 
through the Deccan in the year 1421 A.D. Deva Raya I 
was the Emperor of Vijianagar at that time. He seems to 
have penetrated as far as Java and China in the East and 
returned to his native place, Venice, touching the Malabar 
Coast and the coast of Ethiopia (now Somaliland), in the year 
1444 A.D.. after about 25 years of wanderings in the East. 
He adopted the language and dress of the Persians while 
in Persia, and adhered to it during the whole period of his 
travels. He was compelled to renounce Christianity while 
nearing Egypt to avert the danger that threatened his wife 
and children. He was thus obliged, though for a short time. 
to become what he professed to be in dress and language 
during his long sojourn in the East. The narrative of hi- 
travels was not written by himself. He was made to relate 
his adventures to the Pope’s Secretary by way of penance 
for obtaining absolution from his apostacy, mentioned above. 
from Pope Eugene IV. Having been compiled by another 
man from recitings from memory, the narrative of his travels 
is generally inaccurate and misleading. His division of India 
into three parts irrespective of ethnological, linguistic and 
political considerations is absurd, his statement that the 
inhabitants of the third part of India (comprising Deccan, 
Bengal and Orissa) use tables for their meals in the manner of 
Europeans, will astonish all those who know this country and 
the social habits of the people. Similarly his allegation that the 
vine is not grown in India and that the Indians are not 
acquainted with wine, is contrary to facts. There were vineries 
at Daulatabad, Nandurbar and Nasik in those times and 

pes were produced and wine was drunk by the nobility freely. 
Tikewieo the inhabitants of Central India have never been 
found to be strictly monogamous as wron asserted by him. 
In short, the story of his travels is full of incongruities and 
absurdities like the storia de magor of his compatriot Mannuchi. 
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2. The second traveller was Kaméluddin ‘Abdur Razzak 
son of JamAluddin Ishak, born at Herat in 1413 A.D. and 
died jn 1482 A.D. He wasa high dignitary of the Court of Shah 
Rukb Mirzdé. the second son and successor to the empire of 
Tamarlane (1405 to 1447 A.D.). He is said to have been sent 
by his Imperial Master on an important mission to the Emperor 
of Vijianagar. 

3. But this allegation of ‘Abdur Razzik does not seem to be 
true. In the first place the object of his mission to Vijianagar 
is not mentioned. Secondly he contradicts himself on the point 
of his embassy. In the early part of his narrative he has clearly 
set forth the reasons that led him to undertake the voyage to 
Deccan. Therein he has mentioned certain facts and occur- 
rences that give an idea of the dread which the conquering 
career of the great Timir had created and the awful political 
subservience which that dread had engendered in the minds of 
the Asiatic potentates of those times and the fruits of which 
were enjoyed by his son and successor Shah Rukh Mirza. They 
also disclose the political importance, in which the Moslem 
communities that had settled in the seaports of the Indian 
peninsula for purposes of trade were held by the Hindu 
sovereigns of the coast kingdoms. Sultan Ibrahim Sharki of 
Jaunpur (803 to 844 A.H.) made preparations for an invasion of 
Bengal. Sultan Nasirucddin Shah of Bengal (830 to 862 A.H.) 
appealed to Shah Rukb Mirza for succour. The Emperor sent 
orders to the Sultan of Jaunpur to desist from the contemplated 
attack and the latter had to obey. The Envoys of Shah Rukh 
on the completion of their mission at Jaunpur and Bengal, 
returned to Persia by way of Calicut. The Zamorin of Calicut, 
hearing of this dictatorial mediation of Shah Rukh, was im- 
pressed with the politic necessity of seeking the goodwill and 
patronage of the Emperor ; with this object in view he despatch- 
ed a mission to the Emperor with valuable presents and a letter 
wherein he asked for permission to have the Khutba (Friday 
sermon) read in the Emperor’s name at Calicut. Among the 
Moslems the reading of one’s name in Khutba is an important 
symbol of royalty. Zamorin’s request was tantamount to 
placing himself and his Moslem subjects under the suzerainty of 
Shih Rukb. This policy was pursued perhaps to prevent the 
intriguing of his Moslem subjects with the Moslem power in the 
Decean and also to acquire a sort of dread and importance im 
the eyes of the other kings ruling in the Deccan by attaching 
himself to the great Emperor of the age. Zamorinu’s ambassador 
who was a Musalman and Reon ey a native of Calicut, had 
from the very nature and o ject of his embassy cherished the 
fond hope of winning over his sovereign to his faith. He, 
therefore, by dint of persuasion, succeeded in impressing Shah 
Rukb with the necessity of utilising the unique opportunity of 


Zamorin’s awful regard for and indirect submission to him by 
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deputing a learned theologian to preach Islam to Zamorin and 
his people. ‘Abdur Razzak was selected for this important work 
but his choice was not justified and his mission was a deplorable 
failure. It is, therefore, obvious that he was sent on a preaching 
mission to Calicut and not on a diplomatic embassy to Vijianagar. 
As already stated, the object of his embassy to Vijianagar is 
not mentioned by bim and is also not inferable from his move- 
ments and doings at Vijianagar. This in itself is conclusive 
evidence that he was not a Minister Plenipotentiary to the court 
of Vijianagar,. At the close of his stay at Vijianagar, doubts 
were rightly entertained by certain Moslem merchants of that 
city concerning the genuineness of the official nature of his 
visit, and the Court of Vijianagar also, before his departure, 
saw through his assumed character. 

4. He has written a detailed account of his sojourn in 
Decean, in Persian, and incorporated it in his famous History 
of Timurlane and his successors called Matla‘us-Sa‘dain. His 
narrative is free from incorrect and inaccurate observations and 
seems to have been written with care and regard for facts. 
He left Herat in January, 1442, and arrived at Vijianagar in 
April, 1443 A.D. He stayed there till November of that vear and 
returned to HerAt in Mareh, 1444 A.D. Deva Raya II (1423- 
1446) was the Emperor to whose Court he claims to have been 
accredited. 

5. The third sojournor was Athanatias Nikitin—a Russian. 
He get out on his journey in the year 1469 A.D., passed about four 
years in the Deccan and returned to his native country in the 
vear 1474 A.D., after an absence of more than five years. He 
also travelled in the guise of a Moslem and assumed the name 
of Khwaja Visuf Khurasint. The object of his travels, like 
Conti, was trade, and his stock-in-trade was horses. His 
narrative is not as trustworthy as that of ‘Abdur Razzak, though 
it is superior to Conti's in veracity and his observations on many 
points appear to be faulty and erroneous, due perhaps to lack 
of good education and to his being a native of Russia which 
was a backward country in the 15th century. His remarks 
about monkeys and their king and the bird called Gokak create 
an impression that he really believed in such childish stories. 


CHAPTER II. 


The ROUTES BY WHICH THE THREE TRAVELLERS JOURNEYED 
AND THE PLACES VISITED BY THEM. 


Nicolo Conti with some Persian merchants freighted a ship, 
and embarked on it from a Persian port, situated about 100 
miles east from Ormuz. Sailing ong the sea coast, he arrived 
in the course of a month at the famous port of Cambay. 


. “*- 
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Sailing 20 days southward along the sea coast, he touched two 
ports—Helly and Pecamunia. 

Helly may be Haliyal, the headquarters of the town of the 
same name, in South Canara District, Bombay. It is mentioned 
by the Arab geographer and historian. Abulfida, as Ras Haili. 
by Marco Polo.as Ely and by Ibn Batuta as Hili (14th century). 
Pecamunia has not yet been identified. Travelling about 300 
miles inland, he arrived at Vijianagar. The distance fromHaliyal 
to Vijianagar is about the same. From Vijianagar he went to 
Palagonda ' which is Balconda alias Pangal. Pangal is a hill fort 
in Nagar Kurnool Taluk of the Magboobnagar District, Hyder- 
abad State. It was the scene of two battles between Hindus and 
Moslems, in the 15th and 16th centuries. From Pangal, Conti 
proceeded to Pandifatania. Fatania is obviously a corruption 
of Patan and Peudi may be a misspelling for Piscis which means 
fish in Latin and seems to stand for Masoli (matsya, a fish in 
Sanskrit), the first half of the word Masolipatam. He then 
proceeded through Odesecheria and Chandragiria to Mylapore. 
Masolipatam was a seaport on the east coast, is mentioned by 
Pliny and was visited by Marco Polo. The terrible cyclone of 
1865 A.D. s0 changed its harbour that from that year it has 
been abandoned as a seaport. Odescheria is Udaigiri, the 
headquarters of the Taluk of the same name in the Nellore Dis- 
trict of the Madras Presidency. Chandrageria is Chandragiri, 
the headquarters of the taluk of the same name in the North 
Arcot District of the Madras Presidency. It was the Raja of 


pore, 

ference to the a, eg of St. Thomas ostablishes the identity without 

any shadow of dou Conti's object in undertaking the arduous journey 

was trade and once at Tellichery he could not set back to the famous 
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this is proved to be incorrect. Thomas Acquinas is the St. 
Thomas who has given his name tothe locality. The martyrdom 
is i fiction. From Mylapore, Conti came to Cohila which i« 
Kolkai*or Kayal more probably the latter, a village in Srivai- 
kuntann, taluk of the Tinnevelly District, Madras Presidency. 
It is also mentioned by ‘Abdur Razzaik os the southernmost 
seaport belonging to Vijianagar. Conti has called this part of 
the country Malabar, which must be mistranscription for Maabar 
Maabar was the name given by the Arab traders of the middle 
ages to the southernmost part of the Indian peninsula situated 
between the Malabar coast and Ceylon. Marco Polo (13th 
century). [bn Batuta (14th century) both have mentioned it. 
Maabar is derived from the word ABAR to cross in Arabic. 
It was called Maabar because it had to be crossed for going 
from Malabar coast to Ceylon. This shows that commerce 
between Malabar and Ceylon passed through the country called 
Maabar and that there were no direct commercial relations 
between Malabar and Ceylon. This may be attributed to the 
Hourishing condition of the pearl fishery in the ports to the 
extreme south of India outside Malabar and may also be due to 
the high prosperity and wealth of the people of the Pandyan 
(Madura) kingdom which attracted commerce and gave good 
profits to merchants. On his return journey, Conti visited 
Colum which is Quilon a port and military station in the State 
of Travancore. ‘Thence he went to Cocym which is Cochin the 
capital of the state of the same name on the Malabar Coast. 
From Cochin he proceeded to Calicut touching two towns in the 
way—Calangaria and Nulancota. 

Calicut is the famous seaport of Malabar and was the eeat 
of the Zamorins—the head of the polyandruus tribe of Nayars. 
Calangaria is Kadangalori and Nulancota baffles identification, 

29 ‘Abdur RazzAik landed at Calicut. Onhis way to Vijia- 
nagar, he passed through Bandinana, Mangalore and Belur. 
Bandinana may be Cannanore or Badagore, both seaports on 
the Malabar coast between Calicut and Mangalore. Mangalore 
is the headquarters of the North Canara district of the Bombay 
Presidency. From Mangalore he travelled inland, halting at 
Belur in the way. lBelur is the headquarters of the taluk 
of the same name in Hasan district, Mysore State. There he was 
much impressed with a temple* which he saw and has described 


ee — 
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its architectural beauty in glowing language. On the return 
journey ‘Abdur Razzak first came to Maganore which may be 
identified with Mirgan now a village in Kumpta talnk of North 
Arcot district, Bombay Presidency. Albuquerque visited it in 
1510 A.D. It is supposed to be the ancient Muziris mentioned 
by Pliny. He embarked from Onara which is Hanivar a sea- 
port in the same district. 

3. Nikitin disembarked at Chaul which is the famous port 
of the middle ages. From this place he proceeded to Joonar, 
which is now the headquarters of the taluk of the same name in 
Poona district, Bombay Presidency 50 miles north of Poona. 
Thence he went to Bedar via Gulbarga and Kolunghar. Kolun- 
ghar is Kodangal, the headquarters of the Taluk of the same name 
in Gulbarga district, Hyderabad State, and 12 miles from Tundur 
Railway Station. Gulbarga was the first capital of the Bahmanis 
in Deccan. It is now the headquarters of a District and Division 
in Hyderabad State and contains several monuments of their 
architecture. The first among these is the mosque which was 
built on the model of the famous mosque at Cardova in Spain. 
It also contains the mausoleum of Hadrat Sayyid Muhammad 
Gis Dardz, the premier Moslem saint of the Deccan, who 
came to Gulbarga from Delhiin the year 815 A.H,. From Bedar 
he paid visits to Parvattam and Daulatabad. Parvattam is the 
famous shrine of Venkateshwar at Tripathi in North Arcot 
District, Madras Presidency. Daulatibad was the capital of 
the Yadavas and the first Moslem capital of the Deccan. It 
has now dwindled to a small town but its ruins remind one of its 
past greatness and splendour. While returning Nikitin em- 
barked from Dabhol# a seaport in the Dapoli taluk of the 
Ratnagari district, Bombay Presidency. 





repaired under the orders of Harihara I of Vijianagar, vide “* Neverto 
be forgotten Empire.” Site 

1 It is now « town in the Alibag taluk of Kolaba district, Bombay 
Presidency, on the sea coast about 30 miles south of Bombay. It is a 

lace of great antiquity. Ptolomy (150 A.D.) has mentioned it as 
ynnulla. In 642 it is called Chomata by Hiuen Tsiang. Arab travellers 

have called it Simur and Jimur. In 1508 a naval fight took place here bet- 
ween the Portuguese and the Musalmins and the former were defeated. 
In 1516 the Portuguese established a factory here and five years later it was 
burnt by the Bijapur fleet. The Gujrat fleet and Turkish ships attacked 
it in 1528 but were repulsed by the Portuguese and Ahmednagar Squadron. 
In 1529 it was plundered by the Gujrat troops. In 1600 it passed to the 
Mopvhuls at the time of Akbar. 

Joonar was called Jirnanagar 
the ital of Nahapana who was the 

= was the princi port nikon, aa Ch 
was of the Northern, in the l4th, 15th and 16th centuries, carryin 
extensive trade with Persia and Red Sea ports. Tt contains a mosque 
which is the only pees - pee nit architecture in Konkon. 
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, 4. The three travellers thus travelled through all the parts 
ot the Deccan and visited all the important towns and cities. 
The routes followed by them do not appear to be established 
and recognised highways frequented by all travellers. The 
route by which Nikitin came to Bedar, i.e. from Chaul to Joonar, 
Gulbarga, Kodangol and Bedar may be called a highway, for it 
is the shortest and straight and passes through big towns. 
Besides Nikitin mentions the existence of inns in the towns 
where travellers lodged and boarded and such inns would be 
located profitably for the owner only in towns situated on much 
frequented highways. It can, therefore, be safely presumed 
that his route was a highway. None of the three travellers 
makes any mention of the kind of conveyance by which they 
accomplished their journeys. ‘The stock-in-trade of Nikitin was 
horses and he must therefore have travelled on the back of 
ahorse As ‘Abdur Razzaik was passing himself off as an Ambas- 
sador, he may have probably been carried in a palanquin which 
was the most respectable vehicle of transit in those times. 
zane he ridden on an elephant he would have certainly recorded 
it. 

Nicolo Conti must have travelled in bullock carts because 
his wife and children were with him. 


CHAPTER III. 
PoLITIcCAL CONDITION. 


From the very beginning of history the Deccan was never 4 
political entity. The first century of the Christian era shows 
the Andhrabhrityas ruling in the northern and central part of 
the Deccan from sea to sea with their capital at Paithan on the 
Godaveri in Aurangabad district, while the country south of the 
river Palar was divided between the ancient Chola, Pandya and 
Chera kingdoms. From Palar to Kaveri was the country of 
the Cholas subsequently extended by the conquest of Tondai- 
mandalam, i.e. the present two Arcots and Chinglepeth districts 
of the Madras Presidency. From Kaveri to Cape Comorin was 
the land of the Pandyas and the Chola dominion comprised all 
the territory westward to the sea, 

® The following changes took place one after the other 
in the political condition of the Deccan during the 13 centuries 
p ing the Moslem invasion of the Deccan. . 
The Andhrabhrityas, who were Hindus, were succeeded 
gradually in the north and centre of their dominions by 
Chalukyas (6th century) who were first Jains and then Hin- 
dus, with their capital at Vatapi the modern Badami in the 
Bijapur district, mbay Presidency; in the south-west by 
Kadambas (4th century) who were most! Jains, with their 
capital at Banavasi in Mysore State. In south and east 
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by P allavas, who were Hindus (Saivites), with one capital at 
Kanchi, the modern Conjiveram near Madras and another 
capital at Vengipuram in Northern Circars and situated some- 
where near the modern Ellore in Godaveri district, Madras 
Presidency The Chalukyas extended their power into Kadam- 
ba and Pallava territories in the course of a century and in 
the beginning of the 7th century were divided into two 
branches Which soon became independent of one another. 
The western Chalukyas had their capital at Kalyani near 
Gulbarga and the eastern branch had its capital at Rajah- 
mundry in Godaveri district, Madras Presidency. About the 
middle of Sth century, the western Chalukyas had to give place 
to Rashtrakutas who were Hindus and ruled the country till 
the close of the Sth century with their capital at’ Malkhed, 
also near Gulbarga. The old dynasty was then revived by 
a brave and adventurous scion of the old race and was 
restored to power after vanquishing the Rashtrakutas. The 
Pallava State of Kanchi had succumbed to Chola power in 
the 10th century, which growing strong and powerful, amal- 
gamated the eastern Chalukyas of the Vengi country with their 
kingdom by intermarriage. The Cholas were Hindus (Saivites) 
and their capital was at Tanjore. From the last quarter of the 
Lith century, the Kalachuris usurped the power of the western 
Chalukyas who, however, regained their kingdom but not to its 
former extent. The successful rebellion and usurpation by the 
Kalachuris had enabled the powerful provincial Governors called 
Mahamandaleswaras to assert themselves. The Silharas on 
Konkon coast, with their capital at Kolhapur, the Yadavas in 
the north, with their capital at Deogiri, the modern Daulatabad, 
and the Hoysalas of Dwara Samudra, the modern Halabid in 
Mysore State, rose to power during the usurpation of the 
short-lived Kalachuri dynasty. The western Chalukyas were 
eventually absorbed by the Yadavas, Silharas and Hoysalas in 
the course of the 12th century and they appear no more in 
history after 1189 A.D. The Kakatyas of Warangal had risen 
in the old Vengi country and supplanted the Cholas there in 
the beginning of the 12th century. The old Chera kingdom on 
the extreme south-west coast of the peninsula was_ finally 
divided into three small kingdoms of Talkad, Karur and Travan- 
core. 
* At the time of ‘Ala’uddin Khilji’s invasion of the 
Deccan in 1294 A.D., the following dynasties were ruling 
there :— 

1. The Yadavas of Deogiri in the north and north-west. 

Thev had absorbed the Silharas of Kolhapur. 

2 ‘The Kakatyas of Warangal in the centre and east. 

3 The Hoysalas of Dwara Samudra between Krishna 
and Kaveri from sea to sea, The Kadambas had 
succumbed to them. 
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4. The Pandyas of Madura in the remaining part of the 
peninsula south of the river Kaveri. The Cholas 
had been conquered by them and the Kerala 


kingdom, more or less, acknowledged their suze- 
rainty. 


They represented the people speaking the Marathi, Telegu, 

Kanarese and Tamil languages, respectively, thus proving that 
these languages had already been evolved in the 13th century 
and the modern lingual divisions of the Deccan already formed. 
The diverse races and nationalities speaking different languages 
had gradually, in the course of centuries and ander the stress 
mostly of political, religious and climatic conditions, merged 
into four or five distinct peoples adopting the tongue of any of 
them and influenced in various degrees by Aryan culture and 
language. The Moslem conquest of the Deccan in spite of tts 
severity duration and continuity, failed to break this lingual 
formation or to reduce its number or to evolve a new one with 
territorial limits of its own. AJl the four powers were generally 
at war with one another and the boundaries of their kingdoms 
were always shifting. The Hoysalas and Yadavas fought one 
another frequently for the Doab between the rivers Krishna and 
Tungabhadra which was also the bone of contention between 
their successors—the Bahmanis and Vijianagar, 

4. All the four kingdoms were conquered by the Moslems 
in the 14th century and the ruling dynasties except the Pandyas 
were extirpated. The Kakatya family, however, dragged on its 
straggling existence till the beginning of the 15th century. 
North-western and central Deccan was lost to the Hindus for 
ever by the founding of the Bahmani dynasty in 1647 A.D. 
In the east, the Gangas of Orissa and the Reddis of Kondavid 
continued to hold the fragmentary heritage of the Kakatyas 
for well nigh a century. The kingdom of Vijianagar was estab- 
lished on the ruins of the Hoysala Ballala kingdom by «4 
scion of the same family in the year 1326 A.D. The meteoric 
Saltanate of Madura (737 to 779 A.H. or 1372 A.D.) that had 
usurped the Pandyan power, was soon wiped out of existence 
by the help of Vijianagar and the old dynasty restored. The 
petty Kerala prinicipalities had remained intact after the 
Mosiem onslaught which did not, however, reach them. 

5. About the close of the 15th century, the Bahmant 
kingdom in the north, and the Empire of Vijianagar in the 
south, roughly speaking, divided the whole of Deccan between 
themselves. ‘The Empire of Vijianagar comprised all that 

ortion of Deccan which is situated below the rivers Krishna and 
Tangabhadra except the small coast strip from Calicut to 
Ceylon. On the western coast the country m Goa to Manga- 
lore was also included in it. The Doab between the Krishna 
and Tungabhadra and the part of Telingana between the deltas 


~of the Krishna and the confines of Orissa was the bone of con- 
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tention between the Ravas of Vijianagar and the Bahmani 
Sultans. ‘Abdur Razzik gives Malabar as one of the boundaries 
of Vijianagar and writes that the Zamorin of Calicut does 
not acknowledge the suzerainty of Vijianagar but was at the 
same time afraid of his power and prestige. These two facts 
suggest the independence enjoved by the petty sovereigns of 
the Malabar coast. The Chola and the Pandya dynasties were 
in existence at Tanjore and Madura, respectively, but under the 
suzerainty of Vijianagar. Similarly there were several petty 
principalities in the ancient Tuluva and Haiga countries 
comprising the modern districts of North and South Canara 
and western Mysore that paid homage to Vijianagar. These 
poy States paid tribute and rendered occasional military 
help. 

The Bahmani kingdom comprised the whole of Maharashtra 
except the extreme southern portion of it and the whole 
of Telingana except the portion of it to the south of the 
river Krishna or in other words, the Marathi districts of the 
Bombay Presidency, H.E.H. the Nizam’s dominions, Berar and 
the Northern Cirears. The present Nagpur Division of the 
Central Provinces had also been added to it by conquest in the 
third quarter of the 15th century. NRoughly speaking, Vijianagar 
ruled the Kanarese and Tamils, and the Bahmanis, the Marathas 
and Telegus. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Economic CoNnDrrions. 


The country was well cultivated, fertile and well populated. 
Both ‘Abdur Razzik and Nikitin write that everyday they 
passed through populous towns and Conti states that pestilence 
was unknown among the people of the Deccan and they were not, 
therefore, exposed to those diseases which carried off the popula- 
tions in European countries in his times. A populous country 
bespeaks a well-cultivated country as also the existence of 
commerce and industry. 

The staple crops grown were the same as they are now. 
They are suited to the climate and physical formation of the 
land. The cultivation of wheat was greatly stimulated by the 
Bahmanis and in a few vears the area under wheat was largely 
extended. The rapid growth of wheat cultivation may be gauged 
from the following incident. It is recorded that one day Sultan 
Firaz Shah Bahmani (1397-1421) found pieces of juar bread 
in a beggar’s bow! which he casually and whimsically examined. 
He was much struck with the poorness of the stuff and rightly 
thought that the ple should be provided with a more 
nourishing and wholesome food than juari. With this object 
in view, he adopted special measures to extend the cultivation 


of wheat in his dom, with the beneficial result that in a few 
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4 ears on repeating his fantastic experiment he found a wheat 
sega Seg eosin (a sweet dish prepared from wheat flour) in a 
anda os gc bowl. It may be that wheat was not the 
e people of the Deccan, but the Moslems, who 
were mostly the descendants of former immigrants, and fresh 
emigrants from Moslem countries could not live without wheat. 
The staple food of the people of the countries—Persia, Arabia, 
and Central Asia—that furnished recruits for the Moslem armies 
in the Deccan as well as servants for the civil administration, 
is still wheat. The supply of wheat was perhaps unequal to 
the demand and the Bahmanis were, therefore, obliged to extend 
the cultivation of wheat. Even now wheat does not form part 
of the food of the common people inthe Deccan. The principal 
ingredients of the diet of the populace there are rice for the 
Tamil and Malayalam country, rice and juar for Telingana. 
ragi, juar and bajra for the land where Kanarese is spoken, 
and juar and bajra for Maharashtra. Wheat is eaten by the 
higher classes. These facts impel the suggestion that the 
cultivation of wheat in the Deccan was stimulated, fostered 
and extended by the Moslems. Telingana which covers about 
half the basins of the rivers Godaveri and Krishna is studded 
with irrigation tanks of various sizes which even now render 
possible the raising of a second crop of rice and are a glow- 
ing testimony to the wisdom of the old rulers of the land 
whose attempts to utilise to the full the rain water for the 
benefit of man are worthy of all commendation. The basin of 
the river Kaveri has been the granary of the south from very 
ancient times. The Moslem emigrants from Persia and other 
eountries which abound in luscious fruits always pined for the 
produce of the horticulture of their native lands and took pains 
therefore to introduce them. Daulatabad, their first capital 
in the Decean, and Bedar. their capital in the 15th century. 
were soon surrounded with fruit gardens and vineries. Grapes, 
figs, apples were largely grown at Bedar in the century under 
review. In the second half of the 15th century, Khwaé ja 
Mahmiad Gawan, the able Minister of the Bahmanis, introduced 
the cultivation of saffron also at Bedar. Coffee which is now 
an important garden produce of the Mysore country and Nilgiris, 
had not been introduced from Arabia. The coffee plant was 
brought to the Deccan in the 16th century by the Moslem saint 
Baba Badan after whom the hills near Belur in Mysore State 
are named. Spices were largely grown in Malabar and the 
adjacent tracts. 


2. The exports and imports were as follows :— 


Exports.—Pe . ginger, colour plants, cloves, cinna- 
mon, aceite. roots, every description of spices, and 
‘silk and cotton goods of various kinds. | 


Imports.—Only horses are mentioned. 
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Nikitin writes that in the market at Bedar not a single 
foreign manufactured article was sold and all were Indian made 
goods. This shows the high position Deccan occupied in those 
days in manufacture and industry. Export of food grains and 
woollen goods are not mentioned. The climate of the Deccan 
does not require the use of woollen clothing and the surplus 
quantities of cereals and pulses were consumed by the large 
armies maintained for internecine warfare and also by the large 
numbers that were engaged in industry. Perhaps the countries 
trading with India in that century did not require food grains, 
their home produce sufficing for their consumption. Besides 
the course cereals juar, bajra and ragi are not in demand in 
foreign countries and they are not even now exported. The 
produce of wheat in the Deccan in the 15th century was enough 
to meet the demand for local consumption and rice was not 
required by other countries for human consumption or for 
industrial purposes like the demand for it in these days largely 
for the latter purpose. Good horses have never been bred in 
the Deccan; from ancient times, they were imported from 
Persia and Arabia. The later breed of the Deccan pony is the 
successful experiment of the Mahrattas. 

3. The excess of exports over imports, chiefly of manufac- 
tured urticles, indicates a high state of industry. The large 
armies of soldiers and industrial workmen and labourers and 
the large number of persons employed in the numerous diamond 
mines must have lightened the burden on the soil and a 
considerable part of the population did not therefore draw its 
sustenance direct from the soil. These facts—the high state of 
industry and manufacture, a considerable part of the population 
not being a direct burden on the soil—are sure evidence of the 
prosperity of the people and the cheapness of the food grains. 
This may perhaps be one of the chief reasons why people were 
attracted to Deccan even from Northern India. 

4. In the 15th century there were the following ports on 
the western shores of India that were centres of brisk and 
extensive coastal and oversea trade and where passengers 
embarked for and disembarked from foreign lands :— 

Cambay, Chaul, Dabhol, Mangalore, Calicut and Quilon. 


No seaport worth the name is mentioned on the east coast. 
Broach seems to have lost its position as the chief port of India 
which it occupied in ancient times. Surat had not yet risen. 
Neither is mentioned. | 

Cambay, Mangalore, Calicut and Quilon are well-known 
ports, and Chaul and Dabhol have been described in Chapter LI. 
Of these ports, Cambay was in the kingdom of Gujrat. Chaul 
and Dabhol were the seaports of the Bahmant kingdom. 
Mangalore belong: to Vijianagar. Calicut and Quilon were 

" ‘The prevalence of piracy in the Arabian Sea 
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proves an extensive and costly foreign trade and also that the 
seacoasts and navigation were not controlled by any constituted 
and recognised authority and power inspiring dread and fear. 
Hindus were addicted to piracy and when Nikitin was at Bedar 
the Malikuttujjar, a title given to the Prime Minister of the 
Bahmani kingdom, captured two towns on the Konkon coast 
that were the strongholds of pirates who infested the Indian 
seas. Almost all the small ports on the Konkon coast, south of 
Dabhol, were given to piracy, as ‘Abdur Razzaik writes that 
vessels that were driven into these ports by contrary winds 
were plundered. This part of Konkon coast was the home 
of pirates till Inter times. <A pirate chief— Angria—attempted 
to contest the supremacy of the Arabian Sea in the 18th century 


with the East India Company and was subdued after a severe 
struggle. 


5. The establishment of large warehouses at Calicut for 
storing merchandise and the levy of custom duty testify to the 
existence of a regular trade with foreign countries. 

6. Conti describes the ships built by the Indians and 
preferred them to ships built in Europe in his times. Some ships 
were built with five masts and five sails and were capable of hold- 
ing 2,000 butts. The lower parts of the ships were constructed 
with triple planks for the purpose of resisting the force of the 
storms to which they were much exposed. Some ships were built 
in compartments s0 that if one compartment was damaged the 
remaining compartments might serve the purpose Some of the 
merchants owned 40 ships, each of which was valued at 50,000 
gold pieces. These facts disclose the excellence which the 
Indians had then attained in the art of ship-building, the 
extensiveness of India’s foreign trade and the wealth acquired 
by the Indian merchants. Conti writes that the Indians had 
no knowledge of the compass, but measured their courses and 
distances of places by the elevation and depression of the poles. 
The vessels were steered chiefly by the position of the stars. 
But this remark of Conti does not appear to be _ correct. 
The author of Harmswarth’s History of the World writes, 
‘About the year 700 A.D. Arabs and Persians encouraged by 
improvements in ship building and the knowledge of the compass 
which they then acquired, advanced boldly over the Bay of 
Bengal and reached the shores of China.” It is well known 
that the Chinese were acquainted with the mariners’ compass 
long before the century under review. The Arabs, Persians and 
Chinese had been visiting Indian ports in their own ships 
from centuries before, and it is not to be disputed that the 
Indians acquired the use of the compass from them. — The 
Indians knew the monsoons and sea winds also, as is evident 
from the reference made to them by ‘Abdur Razzak. 

At Calicut all merchandise was stored in ware-houses 
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constracted by the Zamorin and under the watch of the customs 
officers. An ad valorem duty of 24 p.c. was recovered when 
anv sale was effected otherwise no duty was levied. The bonded 
warehouse system, it seems, is an old institution. Roads. 
bridges, hospitals and schools are not mentioned by the three 
travellers. Paper was not known and was not used except at 
Cambay. Palm leaves and any white surface blackened occu- 
pied the place of paper. The latter was a cloth covered with a 
composition of charcoal and gum and called “‘ Kadata.’’ Tron 
pens were used in writing on the palm leaf and a stone called 
balafom, i.e. pot stone, cut and sharpened like a pen was utilised 
for writing on the other material. The latter kind of writing 
was held in high estimation. Scent also was not known and 
camphor seems to have been valued as a good perfume and was 
given the place of scent on ceremonial occasions. 

Nikitin sold his stallion at Bedar for 68 footoons and paid 
two gold pieces as ship fare for his voyage from Dabhol to 
Ormuz. Conti estimates the value of a ship at 50,000 pieces of 
gold. As the weight or value of a piece of gold is not given it 
is not possible to determine the equivalent of it in modern 
currency. Similarly it isnot known what is meant by a footoon, 
a cOln or a weight. 

7. The country was well cultivated and fertile as remarked 
by -Abdur Razzik. The large irrigation system for the supply 
of plentiful water for purposes of agriculture, ensured a good 
outturn of corn in years of normal rainfall, and there was no 
export of food commodities. The living must, therefore, have 
been very cheap. None of the three travellers mentions the 
prevalence of any epidemic disease during their long sojourn 
there, Contion the contrary speaks of the freeness of the country 
from pestilence. The public health might, therefore, be taken to 
be good. The pay of one fanom a day granted to a policeman 
at Vijianagar is a sure index of the cheapness of the living in 
that city in the 15th century. It was a condition of his sapialcce 
that he should either bring the thief to justice or make go 
the lors caused to the owner by theft. When the latter contin- 
gency is taken into account and the part of his pay neon’ 
spent in detecting the theft or making good the loss is conside: 7 
his pay does not seem to be high. Cheap living alone coulc 
have satisfied him with such a pay. — | : b 

In this century, land for house sites in the city of Gul ona 
sold for a Hun per square yard, A Hun is valued a ry ae 
Rs. 3/8 British Indian currency. At this rate the Nazul p 
(100 x 100 sq. ft.) in Nagpur, should fetch Rs. 3,900 agit ise 
This fact can help us in mag Se financial condition of — 
citizens of Gulbarga as well as there. 

. There was a regular ind of 
a wees in the Deccan in the 
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a place—a mountainous tract—about 15 days’ jc : 
oaks s' journey north of 
gps and called Albanigaras where pa were found 

4 eep valley surrounded by precipitous and steep mountains 
rem which was also the abode of huge serpents. He reiterates 
“iS story of Sindbad the Sailor of the Arabian Nights im all 
its details in connection with this valley of diamond and 
serpents. Marco Polo, who passed through the Deccan at the 
close of the 13th century, has also referred to this valley. The 
story of Sindbad the Sailor should, therefore, be understood to 
he based on facts though the hero is brought in to render it 
more interesting and romantic. 

Kalloor in Sattanapalli taluk of the Guntoor district, Madras 
Presidency, may be the site of the Diamond Mines described by 
Mareo Polo and Nicolo Conti. The hills nearby supply the 
scenes for the legends of Sindbad the Sailor. The famous 
diamond Kohinoor was found here. The rich Vajra Karoor 
diamond mines are situated about 10 miles south-west of 
Goothi where there are the remains of a very fine bill fortress. 
There were diamond mines at Partiala Kondanotakallu and 
Usppalli in Nandigrama taluk of the Krishna district, Madras 
Presidency, on the left bank of the river Krishna. These were 
reserved by the Nizam when the Northern Circars were ceded 
to the East India Company in 1766 A.D. _ In the reign of Abmad 
Shah I (1422-1435) Bahmant, diamond mines were discovered 
at Partiala in Krishna district and near Wairagarh, a ruined 
place in the Garchiroli Tahsil of the Chanda District, C.P. 
The latter are mentioned in the A‘in-i-Akbari of Abul Fadl. 
The output from these mines must have been large as ‘Abdur 
Razzik writes that at Vijianagar a whole bazar was reserved 
for the sale of diamonds and pearls. Diamonds were produced 
in such large numbers from these mines during the centuries 
when European nations began to have direct commercial 
intercourse with Deccan that the diamonds of Golconda became 
a term in the languages of Europe. All the diamond mines, 
mentioned above, were situated in the kingdom of Golconda 
which succeeded in the 10th century to this portion of the 
Bahmani kingdom, hence they were named after Golconda. 

9. ‘The coinage of Vijianagar was as follows :— 

Gold. (1) Varaha—weighing about | miskal or equi- 
: valent to 2 dinars. 
(2) Partab— 4 of a Varaha. 
(3) Fanom—1 10th of a Partab. 
Silver. Tar—1/6th of a Fanom. 
Copper. Jital—1 3rd of Tar.’ 
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1 The author of the Never to be 
Fanom was a silver coin and gives the 
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The Fanom and Tar were legal tender as ‘Abdur Razzak 
writes that they were widely current and useful. The fact 
that the Government servants (policemen) were paid in Fanoms 
also supports this view. The currency of Vijianagar may be said 
to be of gold standard. It is said that gold from the provinces 
was brought to the royal mint at Vijianagar for being coined 
into standard money. This may be taken to be the practice 
of free coinage. In the 15th century Deccan appears to 
have enjoyed free coinage and gold standard currency. The 
Bahmanis also struck coins of gold, silver and copper. The 
gold coin was called Hun; silver, Tanka; and copper, Jital. All 
the three were of different weights and sizes. Their coinage 
was mostly tri-metallic, ie., gold, silver and copper coins bore 
a true relation to each other in terms of their accepted metal 
value in the market. This observation applies more correctly 
to the coinage of the Dehli Sultans and as the coinage of the 
Bahmanis was a copy of the Dehli coinage, it may be held to 
have been struck on the same basis. During the 15th century in 
India the ratio of gold to silver in value was 10 to 1 and that 
of silver to copper was 8U to 1. 


Conti and Nikitin give the value of certain articles in 
gold pieces. This shows that besides coins, pieces of gold were 
also used as money. This fact creates an impression that 
foreign merchants preferred pure bullion to alloyed coins for 
obvious reasous and as foreign trade of the Deccan was mostly 
in the hands of foreigners their wishes had to be respected and 
gold pieces of uniform size and weight passed as money. 

10. Elephants were found in big numbers in the forests 


of Mysore, Coorg and the Nilgiri Hills and the wild country to 
the north of the river Godaveri, now comprising the Bastar 


ne 


Varaha—about Kea. 4. 
Partab— = Rs. 2. 





Fanom— ,, 6 annas. 
Tar — =e! eee Et 
Jital — ,, 3 pies. 


If these values assigned to the different coins approximate to correct- 
ness then Fanon could not be « gold coin as montioned by ‘Abdur Razzak 
The value of a Fanom is #o little that a gold coin of that value would be 
too emall and tiny for free handling and circulation. *Abdur Razzi writes 
that the gold ‘coins were alloys 08 agate eae ee onear coins 
which were struck of pure motal. Mithka@l is ise 
Assuming that abou one-third was the baser metal each Varaha 
about 3 mashas of pure gold. The value meh 
present rate comes to about Ra, 5-4. 
the value of a Fanorm cannot be more than 5 
dinar, quoted by 
one ourrentjn | 
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State, Chhatisgarh Division and Chanda District of the Central 
Provinces. 

_ For some reason or other perhaps on account of change of 
climate due to cutting and clearing of forests and extension of 
cultivation thus rendering the country unfit for its habitat or 
ruthless hunting and catching of the animals to meet the 
demand for it everywhere in the whole of India, this huge and 
foremost member of the herbivora has disappeared from the 
Central Provinces, leaving a slender trace in the jungles of the 
Sambalpur district and adjacent tracts. 

Elephants formed an important part of the army in 
ancient and medizval India and were also considered the most 
grand and gorgeous means of conveyance and transit. 

The demand, therefore, for these majestic animals was 
universal and as it could not be reared like other animals that 
have been domesticated the art of its decoying and catching 
had become an industry. Vijianagar had a large establishment 
employed for the purpose and ‘Abdur Razzak describes the 
different methods by which the wild elephants were entrapped 
and tamed for the use of man. ‘Abdur Razzak writes that at 
Vijianagar tamed elephants were used for breeding purposes, 
but this is not supported by the natural habits of these animals 
as hinted above. 

ll. Ashori description of the cities of Vijianagar and Bedar, 
as given by the three travellers well indicate the economic condi- 
tions of the country and convey some idea of town building in 
medizval times. 

The city of Vijianagar was situated on the southern bank 
of the river Tungabhadra which makes a curve at the place in 
a broad plain surrounded by hills on all sides. The place is 
interspersed with hillocks and big boulders here and there 
which have been joined at convenient places by walls to form 
ramparts of citadels one inside the other. Conti writes that 
the circumference of the city is about 60 miles. ‘Abdur Razzak 
estimates the distance between the northern and southern gates 
of the first or outermost wall at 2 furlongs which is about 8 
miles. ‘There were seven walls one inside the other. There were 
gardens and rice fields in the space inside the first three walls 
and these were irrigated from the tank which had been 
constructed to the west to bar the only open and easy approach 
to the city from that direction. In the centre was the citadel 
containing the Imperial Palaces, the Mint, the offices of the 
Prime Minister and the Chief Justice and their residences. 
Numerous running streams and canals made of chiselled stones 
polished and smooth, passed through the palaces and bazars in 
the city. There were bazars set apart for each commodity. 
There was a bazar for the sale of diamonds and pearls, another 
where only flowers were sold. To Epo nies of the Royal palace 
were the sil Hall and offices of the Minister and the 
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Court of Justice. Behind it were the palaces assigned for the 
residence of these high dignitaries. To the left of the King's 
palace was the Mint. To the north-east within the central] 
citadel and the second fortification, were situated the clephant 
stables having a large establishment for their upkeep. Prosti- 
tutes were housed in magnificient buildings constructed by the 
government for the purpose and situated in a separate locality 
in each fortress. Each fortress was as it were a town by itself. 
This city of which the very ruins now are tremendous, was 
founded in the year 1326 A.D. and was completely destroyed 
after a glorious existence of more than two hundred years in 
1565 A.D. ) | 
_ The city of Bedar was founded near the site of the ancient 
Vidarbha in the year 1430 A.D. by Sultan Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani surnamed the Vali (saint) and made the capital of his 
kingdom on account of its elevated position, salubrious climate 
and the fertility of the soil. It was christened Muhammadabad 
after his Pir—Sayyid Muhammad Gisii Daraz of Gulbarga. Inthe 
i2th century the Kakatyas of Warangal had endowed a temple 
of Mahadeo which existed here and the town gradually sprang 
around it. Aurangzib as Viceroy of the Deccan captured 
Bedar m 1656 A.D. from the king of Goleonda and changed its 
name to Zafara bad. | 
The fort and the royal palaces and public offices were all 
constructed by Sultin Ahmad Shah Bahmant in about four years. 
The citadel containing the Sultan’s palaces had seven gates, each 
guarded by 100 soldiers. There were also 100 scribes in each 
gate for writing the names of all persons going in and out and 
for issuing orders received from the king. he whole palace 
was gilded and ornamented with gold. The Courts of Justice 
were situated near the palace. Mounted police numbering 1.000 
patrolled the city during the nights. The circumference of the 
citadel was about 4,000 yards. ‘ 


CHAPTER V. 
SOCIAL AND ReEtiGcious CONDITION. 


The prevaili religions were Hinduism and Islam with 
Christian and Jewish Communities in coast towns. Buddhism 
had disappeared and Jainism had lost its previous hold on 
the people. A Lingayath sect had superseded Jainism in the 

: north-west and Vaishnavaism had supplanted it in the south- 
east of the Deccan. | | ak aay ae e ve 

2. The Moslem connection with the Deccan did sotbeee — 
with their first invasion of it in 1294 A.D. under ‘Ala’uddin 
Khiljt. The Arabs from before the advent of Islam had commer- 
cial relations with the coast towns of the Deccan and > 

_ relations increased after the rise of Islam, the Jersian 
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having joined in it. Along the coast on both sides Moslem com- 
mercial colonies had been founded in almost all the seaports by 
the Arabs and Persians. The whole of the commerce of India 
with foreign countries was in their hands and Hindu Raijas 
sought by all means to gain their good-will on account of the 
increased revenues they derived from that commerce. For this 
reason they granted them autonomy and they were governed 
according to their own laws administered by their own Kadfs. 
Such was the esteem in which these Moslem trading communi- 
ties were held by the Hindu princes that the management and 
control of the harbour and shipping in every seaport was 
entrusted to them and an officer from amongst them called Shah 
Bandar was appointed for the purpose. Thisis the Shah Bandar 
that is mentioned in the story of Chahfiir Darwish. Ibn Batita, 
the Moorish Globe trotter of the l4th century, had noticed 
such Moslem trading settlements and the self-government en- 
joved by them. Moslems had begun to be employed by the 
Hindu Rajas of the Deccan in the army and also in civil 
capacities, sometimes even as Ministers, long before the LSth 
century. There is reason to believe that a part of the army 
of the Rashtrakutas was composed of Arabs and Abyssinians. 
Ibn Batiita writes that there were Moslems in the army of the 
Hoysalas (Kadambas?) in 1342 A.D. In the second quarter 
of the 15th century, Vijianagar also thought it advisable to 
raise a Moslem army and ‘Abdur Razzaik found a large number 
of Moslems settled at Vijiauagar. Firishta has related the 
causes that led to this innovation by Vijianagar. The frequent 
defeats sustained at the hands of the Bahmanis by the 
Rayas of Vijianagar in the past and in the time of Deva Raya 
11 set him and his Councillors to ponder over the causes of the 
superiority of Moslems over the Hindus in warfare in spite of 
their inferiority in numbers and means. Their deliberations 
resulted in ascribing the Moslem success to their skilful archery 
and superior horsemanship. They were convinced that their 
defeats were attributable to their serious defects in both these 
departments of mediwval warfare. 

To remedy these defects it was considered necessary to 
employ Moslems in the army and the pay of all Hindu horsemen 
was raised to enable them to provide themselves with stronger 
and better equipped chargers and Hindu archers and horsemen 
were placed under Moslems to undergo training in archery 
and horsemanship. A mosque was built by the government at 
Vijianagar and the Raya directed the Kur’an to be kept in his 
presence on a wooden sofa to signify to the Moslems that he 


regarded their religion and the Holy Book with veneration. 


These politic measures may ‘shave been adopted to proclaim 
their toleration and impartiality in religious matters and their 
regard for Islam so that their Moslem soldiers might have no 
cause on religious grounds to be disloyal to them. It was 
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wise statesmanship on the part of the Rayas and ua sure proof of the 
tolerant spirit pervading the Hindusof the 15th century. Apart 
from military requirements the Rayas seem to have recognised 
the beneficial necessity of persuading Moslems to settle in their 
dominions. In 1425 A.D. a mosque was built at Masulipatam 
under the tolerant auspices of the Rayaof Vijianagar. A Sasana 
under date 1450 A.D. declares that Deva Raya II had 10,000 
Moslem horsemen in his service. Firishta also mentions this 
fact. 

3. It will be noticed from the facts mentioned in the 
beginning of the last paragraph that Islam was making head- 
way in the Deccan long before the Moslem invasion of it in 
694 A.H. or 1294 A.D. This is proved also from the coming of 
Moslem saints into the Deccan long prior to that year. MirAn 
Sayyid Husain died at Alas near Miraj in 548 A.H. Sayyid 
‘Ala’uddin was buried at Nandurbar in 612 A.H. ‘Tabl Alam 
breathed his last at Trichinopoli in 622 A.H. Baba Hayat 
Kalandar of Mangrul Pir in Berar expired in 651 A.H. Sayyid 
Husimuddin Tigh Brahna came to Gulbarga long anterior 
to its capture by Moslems and departed this world in 680 A.H. 
Islam's first contact with the Deccan was thus in the guise of 
merchants and unconscious religious missionaries. Moslem 
saints can scarcely be said to be preachers of religion in the 
real sense of the word. | 

4. ‘Abdur Razzik and Nikitin both describe the dress 
of Hindus and Moslems. The dress of the lower class of Hindus 
was nothing more than a piece of cloth wound round their 
loins. The higher classes used three pieces to cover their bodies. 
One round the loins, the other for the head and the third 
on the shoulders. This was also the costume of kings and 
nobles. It was a scanty clothing but was commensurate 
with the climate of the country for the major portion of the 
year. For the same reason perhaps the habiliments of the poor 
people of the Deccan have improved little and comprise the 
same singleness of garments as of yore. The Moslem dress was 
a copy of that in vogue in Moslem countries. It consisted 
of trousers, shirt and long coat for the body, a turban for 
the head and two pieces of cloth, one as a belt round the waist 
and the other thrown over the shoulders The Moslems came 
from cold countries and were habituated to fuller and warmer 
clothing to protect their persons from the inclemencies of 
the weather. The wearing of jewellery was very common 
amongst the Hindus; all persons from those of the exalted rank 
to the inferior gyre & the bazar decked pecnegiephir with 
rings, necklaces an acelets adorned with pearls and precious 
nF Sata It is a hobby still followed by the Hindus of the 
Deccan. As scent was not known fresh flowers were in univer- 
sal demand. There was a whole bazar reserved for the sale 





of flowers at Vijianagar. ‘Abdur Razzik found the Zamorin 
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clothed in the meagre garments mentioned above but when 
he was presented to the Raja of Vijianagar he found him 
dressed in a robe of green satin and wearing a necklace of pearls 
of the first water and other gems. 

5. The Hindu meals consisted of grain and vegetables 
cooked in oil and taken twice a day. Nikitin writes that beef, 
mutton and chicken were not eaten by Hindus and that they 
did not drink any wine or mead. . 

It seems that he refers to either Jains or Lingavaths. 
At another place he writes that at banquets much pork was 
eaten. It is evident that then he referred to the feasts of the 
lower castes. Both ‘Abdur Razzak and Nikitin refer to 
peculiar custom prevalent amongst the Hindus concerning their 
food. It is this. Hindus do not eat their food before one 
another and do not like their food to be seen by anyone. In 
modern times Vaishnava Brahmins in the Deccan seem to 
observe some such insularity concerning their meals. The menu 
of the Moslems like their dress was a foreign one ‘Abdur 
Razzak as an Ambassador from a great king was supplied with 
the following provisions daily — ~-— 


Two sheep, 4 pairs of fowls, 20 seers of rice, 34 seers 
of butter, 3 seers of sugar and 2 Varahars of gold. 


At each interview with the Raya, he was presented with 
two packets of betel leaf, a purse containing fanoms and a small 
quantity of camphor. It appears that there was no practice of 
conferring Khilfat or Robes of Honour at Vijianagar. 

6. The description of the Court of Vijianagar given by 
‘Abdur Razzak is very meagre. He merely states that the 
Raya was seated in a hall surrounded by the most imposing at- 
tributes of royalty with persons standing on both sides of 
him ranged in a circle. It seems no one except the king sat 
in the Vijianagar court and it was a great honour conferred on 
‘Abdur Razzik when he was made to take a seat near the king. 
Prostration before the king and high functionaries of State 
was the etiquette of the Court of Vijianagar, but ‘Abdur Razzak 
was allowed to follow the procedure observed in his master's 
Court by bowing three times at his presentation. The 
Bahmanis being Moslems could not tolerate prostration but 
were one with Vijianagar in not providing seats for their 
Darbaries; occasionally extreme old age and learning were res- 
pected by being accorded the high privilege and honour of sitting 
in the royal presence. This may have been an Indian custom 
as it does not seem to have prevailed in purely Moslem 
countries. In Bedar every man had to bow to a nobleman 
or other high official if he encountered him. The most 
respectable means of locomotion were the elephant and the 
nalankin with gorgeous hangings and inlaid with silver and 


gold. 
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7. The Rayas of Vijianagar possessed an extensive and 
populous haram yielding to none in the number of its inmates 
and the regulations for its upkeep and control. Twelve thousand 
mentioned by Conti certainly included the whole establishment 
of the haram and ‘Abdur Razzak places the number of queen con- 
sorts and concubines at the comparatively modest figure of 700. 
No caste scruples debarred the kings of Vijianagar from ad- 
mitting to their haram any beautiful girl discovered in any 
part of their empire. The damsels who promised to become 
sati on the Raya’s death were honoured with the title of 
queens, With the consent of their parents they were con- 
ducted to the king’s palace with great pomp and splendour 
and from that moment were lost to their parents and relatives. 
as they were never allowed to leave the haram. The 
haram was so well secluded and guarded that a boy of 
the tender age of 10 years was not allowed free admission 
into it. The observance of the so-called Moslem-made parda 
system is the irresistible inference drawn from this state of 
haram affairs at Vijianagar. They enjoyed the highest con- 
sideration and were the mistresses of exclusive households. The 
Babmanis of Bedar had forestalled the great Akbar in his policy 
of intermarriage with the Hindus. In the 15th century, 
Sultan FirGz Shah married the daughter of Deva Raya I in the 
year 510 A.H. or 1408 A.D. Sultdén ‘AlA’uddin Ahmad Shih 
If married the daughter of the Raja of Sangameshwar! on 
the Konkon coast in 1437 AD.  Firiiz Shéh married the 
daughter of the Raja of Kherla also. The marriage of Firuz 
Shah's son Hasan Khan with Parthal, the daughter of a 
goldsmith of Mudgal also took place in the beginning of 
the 15th century. Sultan ‘Ala’uddin Ahmad Shah II named his 
Maratht wife Zib Chithra—beautiful face—and got so enamoured 
of her that he neglected his first queen, the daughter of the king 
of Khandesh, which brought on a war between the two kings. 
The Bahmani Sultans were in the habit of contracting 
regular marriages and celebrating them with great pomp and 
splendour. 

8 Nikitin describes the hunting excursion of the Bahmant 
Sultan Muhammad Shah II. His account seems, however, 
to be exaggerated. He writes that 10,000 horsemen, 50,000 
foot-soldiers, 200 elephants adorned in gilded armour, 100 
dancers, 100 concubines and 3,000 common horses in golden 
clothing accompanied the Sultan in his hunting expedition. 
These figures are certainly hyperbolic, even if menials and 
camp followers are included. These royal pastimes were re- 
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town in the taluk of the same name in Ratnagiri 
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ember to twice a week. ‘Abdur Razzak does not mention any 
sunting party of the Raya of Vijianagar but writes that they 
occasionally indulged in the more dangerous pastime of ele- 
phant hunting. The Bahmant Sultins took pleasure trips in 
the open country on the occasion of festivals. ‘Abdur Razzik 
has given a graphic description of the celebration of the 
Mahanavami festival at Vijianagar. It is the modern Dasehra 
state festivities of Mysore, imitated and continued by the 
Mahfrajas of Mysore, the real successors of Vijianagar. All the 
governors of provinces and poligars of the empire and feuda- 
tory princes attended the celebrations at Vijianagar with their 
army and elephants in their best dress. On the trunks and ears 
of the elephants pictures and figures of wonderful beauty 
were drawn with cinnabar and other colouring substances. 
Eminent personages and learned Pandits from the provinces and 
outlying parts of the empire were also invited. The concourse 
was so great that in the words of ‘Abdur Razz4ik it presented 
the appearance of the waves of the sea or of that compact mass 
of men which will be assembled together on the day of re- 
surrection. Pavilions were erected in a plain for lodging the 
principal guests and also for housing the musicians and 
others who were employed for the several entertainments of the 
people. The outer sides of the pavilions were covered from top 
to bottom with pictures in relief. These pictures represent- 
ed everything which the imagination of man could soar to 
and were drawn with great skill and delicacy. Some of the 
pavilions were made to revolve and presented a new view 
when turned round. Leaving a broad space in the muddle, 
a palace was constructed opposite the pavilions. It comprised 
nine pavilions magnificently decorated. , In the ninth pavilion 
was placed the king’s throne and the seventh was set apart for 
the foreign ambassadors. The open space in the middle was 
allotted to different sets of players for exhibiting their ac- 
complishments. The dancing girls whom ‘Abdur Razzik extols 
for having cheeks as full as the moon and faces more lovely 
than the spring, were seated behind a pretty curtain just 
opposite the king. The royal fete began with the raising of the 
curtain and the dance of the damsels. What with ‘the 
bewitching beauty of the dancers and what with their ethereal 
movements and the gracefulness accompanying it, it was a 
dance calculated to seduce every sense, captivate every mind 
and move even an anchorite. The jugglers came next with 
an elephant dance. The huge animal was made to stand on a 
wooden plank as broad as the sole of one of its feet and to 
rock its trunk to the air which the musicians played and 
to move its body in time with the tune. The elephant was 
then swung in a sort of merry-go-round and danced in that 
elevated position to the tune of the musicians. Other games 


and amusements followed one after the other. There were 
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fire-works by night and the whole pageant lasted for three 
days. On the last day all the musicians, jugglers and dancing 
girls and others were rewarded with cash and befitting suits 
of apparel. ‘Abdur Razzaik was simply struck with wonder at 
the sight of the throne and the cushions on which the Raja sat 
during the festival. He thought that the art of inlaying 
precious stones was nowhere better understood than in the 
Deccan. 

% At Vijianagar public prostitution was under the control 
and management of the government. Prostitutes were housed 
in beautiful buildings constructed by the State and had to take 
out licenses by paying fees for practising their profession. The 
pay of the 12.000 policemen was given out of the fees levied on 
the houses of prostitution. This arrangement bespeaks the 
care of Vijianagar for public health. Nikitin mentions the 
existence of inns for the lodging and boarding of foreigners. 
where the landladies willingly bestowed their favours on the 
guests, especially if they were white men. In the Deccan 
the Sarfiyi system does not appear to have found favour 
with the people generally. 

10. From the description given by ‘Abdur Razzaik and 
Nikitin of the island of Ormuz* and its trade and shipping, it 
is apparent that Ormuz was the createst commercial emporium 
of the east in the 15th century and the centre from which 
eastern commodities were distributed to the west. But the 
fact that will surprise Indians in connection with Ormuz and 
its trade is this that Hindu merchants in considerable numbers 
frequented it and took no mean part in its commerce. This 
surprising fact leads to the inference that so late as about 
300 years ago caste restrictions against sea voyages failed to in- 
fluence enterprising and adventurous Hindu merchants. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ADMINISTRATION. 


The Empire of Vijianagar was governed on the principle 
of the feudal system. There were the following Rererety 
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chiefs, the representatives of the once independent dynasties 
that acknowledged the suzerainty of Vijianagar: Pandayas 
at Madura, Cholas at Tanjore, a Lingayath chief at Ikkeri 
and Kadamba princes at Halsi, Hangal and other places on the 
west coast. These chiefs were required to pay tribute and 
maintain a certain number of troops to be at the disposal of the 
emperor when necessary. The remaining portion of the empire 
was divided amongst poligars or military chiefs. The poligar 
eollected the revenue, sending one-third of it to Vijianagar and 
took one-third for his own maintenance and one-third for the mili- 
tia which he was bound to keep for the use of the emperor. Over 
the poligars were governors in charge of a province which was 
called Rajya. The empire was divided into the following 
provinces :— 

Barkur and Mangalore on the west coast, Udaigiri, Chand- 
ragiri and Conjeveram on the east coast and Penkonda, Gooty and 
Seringapatam in the middle country. <A governor under Vijia- 
nagar was responsible for the general administration of his 
province and the well-being of the subjects. He collected 
the revenue from the lands not given over to poligars, paid out 
of it a certain fixed annual contribution to the imperial ex- 
chequer, kept up a fixed number of troops ready for instant 
service with the emperor and took the balance that remained 
with him after satisfying these conditions. The office of poligar 
was hereditary while that ‘of a governor was not. Generally 
princes of the imperial dynasty were appointed governors. 
Governors were authorised to alienate lands and there are 
instances of grants of lands made by them. | 

The divisions of a province were called Sima. Gadi 
was part of a Sima and was itself subdivided into Hobblis. 
Hobli was thus the smallest administrative territory. A Hobli 
generally comprised from 10 to 40 villages, a Gadi from 4 to LO 
Hoblis or 400 villages at the most. A Sima contained 10 to 
299 Gadis or 8,000 villages at the most with a big town as 
headquarters. In modern phraseology a Hobli corresponds to a 
Pargannah, a Gaddi to a Tahsil or Ta'‘lluk and a Sima to a 
District or Division and a Rajya to a province. 

The designation of a governor was Wodeyar or Rayadu. 
The officer in charge of a Hobli was called a Nadya and that of 
a Gadi was called a Parpattagar. 

2 There were the following office bearers and village 
servants in each village called Bara Balutas :-— 

(1) Patel tee Ganda, meses of the erat om 

2) Patwari or Karnam, village accoun : 

(3) Talari, watchman of the village; he also provided 
forage conveniences for the state servants. 
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(7) Carpenter. 
(8) Potter. 
(9) Washerman. 
(10) Barber. 
(11) Nir Gonti, distributor of water for irrigation. 
(12) Goldsmith, who measured the share which ryats paid 
to the state and shroffed the money collected in 
the village on account of revenue 


These posts were hereditary and were even sold or 
mortgaged by the holders when im distress. These village 
othcers received Nijayam and Ardhayam from cultivators 
and rent-free lands from the state for which all except Jotishi 
paid a small tax to government. A small tax was also levied 
on washerman and potters On the first as a sort of rent of the 
drying ground and on the second for the site occupied for ex- 
posing pots in markets. 

Nirjayam was four seers and Ardhayam was two seers of 
grain for a certain cropped area varying according to custom 
for different localities. 

3. The main source of State revenue was the rent or tax 
on land. There were the following other sources also :— 

(1) Police tax, (2) Customs, (3) Tax on professions and 
industries (4) Excise tax. 

The Hindu revenue unit was the village and not the 
individual ryot. There was no regular land survev. The 
assessment was made on the produce capacity of land. The 
average outturn was taken to be 12 times the seed sown. The 
produce capacity of dry land was thus assumed to be generally 
12 times the seed capacity. Each village was assessed a 
lump sum on the produce capacity of its lands and the headman 
and the ryots assessed themselves for their fields. According to 
Manu, the State was entitled to jth of the produce and in 
times of warto 4. Md&dhavachari, the celebrated Vidyaaranya, 
who was the minister and priestly advisor of the founder of 
the first dynasty of Vijian , in his book called Vidyaaranya 
Smiriti, has divided the produce of land as under :— 

4—expenses of agriculture and maintenance of farmers. 

7 — State. 

sip — Brahmins. 

«y——Temples. ; 

4—Proprietors. 

But as a matter of fact Vijianagar generally took 4 the gross 
produce. As Brahmins were generally paid and the temples 
were maintained by the king, the State was entitled to take 
4=}+9nt+s- The} due to proprietors must have been a 
the share of the State to 4. The apportionment fixed by Vidyaa- 
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from. On the west coast the produce of 30 Kuttis (a measure) 
was divided as under :— 

Cultivator we, 26 

State ar 

Brahmins oe LA 

Temples »s I 

Landlord as 7h 

30 


This division is the same as fixed by Vidyaaranya. Probably 
Vidyaaranya merely sanctioned the division of produce that was 
widely prevalent in the country from before his time. » The 
mention of the landlord or proprietor besides the actual agri- 
culturist as one of the shareholders in the produce of land 
in theory as well as in practice, is convincing proof of the 
existence of the Malguz4ri or Zaminda&ri system, i.e. of a middle 
man between the actual tiller of the soil and the State. These 
proprietors or landholders were also in the habit of granting 
lands for temples. These facts—the existence of the landed pro- 


recognised. ‘The In‘im Sanads of Vijianagar universally grant 
the land as well as the rent to the donee. This fact also 
supports the view that private ownership im land as against 
State ownership was admitted. The landed proprietorship on 
the model of the English landed gentry appears, therefore, to be 
an old institution in the Deccan. The State share of the 
produce was converted into money except in Tondaimandalam 
(2 Arcots and Chinglepet districts) where the ancient Chola 
system of division of crops remained in tact till the British 
occupation of it in the 18th century. In the middle country, 
i.e. the province of Penkonda and Gooty the tenure of a 
eultivator does not seem to have been safe and secure. The 
village lands were given out each year according to the means 
of each cultivator. The fields were thus interchangeable and 
subject to annual re-distribution. The wet lands gave §rd 
of the produce to the State and irrigated garden lands were 
assessed to higher money rent based, of course, on the value 
of the produce. The assessment may have been annual as no 
periods are mentioned. If it was annual, it may have been 
subject to reduction, suspension or remission on account of 
the failure of crops due to drought or any other local or general 
calamity. Besides the ordinary proprietorship and cultivating 
tenure in land there were the following tenures also :-— 
Umbalike—rent free, granted as a gift. 
Bhatavarthi-—Lands given away to Brabmins. ume 9 
Agraharam—Lands or villages granted in charity to 
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Under Vijianagar the practice of farming out land revenue 
does not seem to have been in vogue. The existence of a here- 
ditary post in each village for distributing water for irrigation and 
the higher assessment of revenue on irrigated lands indicate an 
extensive and advanced irrigation system. Canals are not men- 
tioned. The chief source of water supply for state irrigation 
must, therefore, have been from tanks that conserve a consider- 
able portion of the rainful for the benefit of man and mitigate 
the severity of droughts. 

A tax called Kavali for performing police duties was levied 
on ryots and also on traffic. The latter was probably some- 
things like a wheel tax and different from the customs duty. 
The police officer in charge of a tract was called a Kavaligar and 
he was held responsible if anything was lost or stolen on the 
highway. The Poligar generally combined the duties of Kavali- 
gar with his own duties of revenue collection. They were 
required to maintain peons for policing the area in their charge 
besides the militia which they kept on a feudal basis. This com- 
bination of military and police duties supported by armed men 
spread throughout the area under their charge facilitated, on the 
dismemberment of the Vijianagar Empire, the assumption of 
independence by the more daring and enterprising Poligars 
as petty chiefs of their territories. Customs duty was recoverec 
at the gates of the citv of Vijianagar and other towns on al! 
exports and imports except glass rings, brass pots and soap 
balls. Occasionally the collection of customs duty was farmed out. 

4. Public morals were controlled by caste regulations and 
the caste Panchayath was an effective though somewhat 
primitive substitute for the Court of Justice. ‘he share of 
the state in this patriarchal mode of imparting justice was 
restricted to the appointing of heads to all inferior castes 
who administered justice. There was a council in the village 
for administrating the customary revenue law and for managing 
all its affaire concerning agriculture and irrigation, etc. There 
was a Court in the capital presided over by the Prime Minister 
whom ‘Abdur Razzik calls Daing which is Danda Naik. The 
latter was also the Commander-in-Chief of the army as his name 
signifies. 

5. The city of Vijianagar was policed by a force of 12,000 
men. The pay of a policeman was one fanom a day or about 
six annas. The police was required to make itself acquainted 
with every event which occurred in the city. When any theft 
took place the police was bound either to catch and bring the 
thief to justice or make good the loss to the owner. Begar 
or unpaid labour was taken for the construction of public buildings 
and for irrigation works. gts x 

6. The administration of the empire of Vijianagar was 
a highly decentralised one with no central organisation i 

| ¥ 


for the collection of land revenue. Each village was com 
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autonomous and self-governed. Kach and every village was pro- 
vided with all the machinery in the form of its hereditary 
officials and their customary duties required for the well-being 
and good living of a small community. It was a sort of self- 
contained tiny republic owning allegiance to any one who had 
the power to recover land revenue from its lands and to impose 
its authority on it. The only tangible concern which a village 
had with others was the one connected with caste rules and 
regulations and this was kept up to provide a wider circle 
for conjugality or for supplying or procuring the few articles 
that conld not be produced locally. Beyond these the village 
had no foreign interests and the sympathies of its inhabitants 
were thus confined only to the residents of the villages con- 
tiguous to it. It is this policy that was responsible for the 
low political condition of the people. A Bakbtiyar, ap ‘Ala’ud- 
din and a Muhammad Shah could penetrate into the territories 
of Hindu sovereigns without encountering any opposition on the 
part of the people and without the so ealled Central Govern- 
ment coming to know of the daring and bold raid until it was 
overtaken in its profound unconsciousness and subverted or the 
raiders returned unscathed rich with spoils of plunder. It 
seems there was no political consciousness and no idea of 
civie liberty or of national freedom or peoples’ rights and res- 
ponsibilities. As long as the hoary village economy was not 
disturbed it cared little as to what happened in the country 
round. It submitted to plunderer and ruler alike as long as 
it was left free after paying tribute or land revenue to continue 
its old life and nonotonous existence. The break up of this an- 
tiquated village system by the political institutions intro- 
duced by the English people is much mourned by some people. 
It is, however, hoped that India will never relapse into the former 
political condition — chaos and inertia combined, after having 
undergone political training and having enjoyed its fruits so long 
under British rule. 

7. The Bahmani kingdom was also a feudal monarchy and 
in the 15th century had almost lost its character of a 
foreign domination over o conquered people. In the reign 
of the second monarch of this house—Muhammad Shah [— 
the kingdon was divided into four provinces under Governors 
who were called Tarafdars :— 


(1) Berar—The designation of this Tarafdair was Majlis 


“Ali. 
(2) Daulatabad—The designation of this Tarafda&r was 
Masnad ‘All. 
(3) Telingana *? '? ** A‘zam Humiayon. 
(4) Gulbarga ie a = Malik Na’ib. 


Fach ‘Tarafdar maintained a certain mumber of troops 
and manned all the forts in his jurisdiction with his forces. He 
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was the Sar-i-lashkar, ie. general of the army in his province 
and all the Kila‘dars, i.e. fort commanders, were under him. 
He was also the chief revenue and judicial officer in his 
province. He was granted a Jigir for his own maintenance 
and also for the maintenance of the army under him and 
this J&gir was not necessarily situated in his own province. 
The king also kept an army of hisown with jagirs for their 
upkeep and for his own personal and household expenses. 

5. In the last quarter of the 15th century, Khawja 
Muhammad Gawain, the celebrated and able minister of 
Muhammad Shah 111, introduced the following radical changes 
in the administration. The kingdom was divided according to 
the details below :— 

(1) Gawilgarh. 

(2) Mohur. 

(3) Daulatabid. 

(4) Junar including Konkon, Goa, and Belgaum. 
(5) Gulbarga including Naldrug and Sholapur. 

(6) Bijapur including Raichur and Mudgal. 

(7) Warangal. 

(8) Rajahmundry including Nalgonda and Orissa. 


The Tarafdairs continued to be Sar-i-lashbkars also but all 
except one fort in each province were taken from their control. 
These forts were garrisoned by the king’s own troops with a 
noble in charge. These garrisons and the commanders were paid 
directly from the roval treasury. Besides the Tarafddrs or 
governors there were the following high officers of state holding 
charge of the different departments of the administration :— 


(1) Amir-ul-Umari .. Commander-in-chief of the 


forces. 
(2) Malik-ut-Tujjar .. “This post wascreated by Sultan 
(prince of mer- Ahmad Shah 1 (1422-1437) for 
chants) honouring and exalting one 


Khalaf Hasan Basri, a Persian 
merchant, who had materially 
assisted him in gaiming the 
throne. He controlled the 
foreign trade and looked after 
the interests of foreign mer- 
chants. He managed the re- 
cruitment of foreign moslemes 
for the army and the purchase 
of good horses forthe army. 
These duties are nowhere 
clearly defined in histories but 
are to be inferred from the des- 
cription of the post and the 
work done by him. beh y. 





15th century 
the Malik-ut 
merchants 


revenue was generally 
was brought into 
ven out on feudal tenure. 
granted jagi 
jagirs were not usuall 
They were mostly forei 
charge of th 
to devote to the 
The collection in 
and industry and 
jagirdirs. They w 
the collection which pro 
they were always in need 
collection. The Bahman 
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Vakil-us-Saltanat 
or Pishwaé or Mir 
Jumila 

Sadar 


Khan Salar 
Mir Saman 
Shabna Fil 


N4zir 


‘Ard Begi 
Kotwal 


J&amadar 
Kirbegt 


Mufti 

Kadi 

Tamghachi Karort 
Kadi ‘Askar 

Mir Akhur 


These posts were mostl 
Moslem Empire of 
an off-shoot. But t 


and their duties convey 


Prime Minister. 


Chief Justice ; he also confer- 
red lands on learned men. 

Master of the royal kitchen. 

Master of the royal buildings. 

Officer in charge of the ele- 
phants. 

Controller of the royal house- 
hold. 

Master of ceremonies. 

Police Commissioner of the 
capital 

Officer in charge of royal war- 
drobe. i 

Officer in charge of the royal 
armoury. 

Legal adviser. 

Judge. 

Customs officer. 

Judge in the army. 

Master of royal stables. 


y the same as were extant in the 

Delhi of which the Bahmani kingdom was 
he designation of Paishwa was an innovation 
of Bahmanis and was continued by the Mahrattas. These posts 
some idea of the government of 
Bahmanis and their administration of the country. In the 
the office of Prime Minister was usually held 
-Tujjar due to two able and experienced foreign 
having rigen to the latter position. 


The land revenue system was the same as in Vijianagar 


ractice by 


but revenue was collected in kind. The collection of the land 
farmed out. This method of collection 
the manner in which lands were 
Military commanders were general- 
rs for the maintenance of the forces under them. 
y situated in their civil jurisdiction. 
gners and found little time after the dis- 
eir onerous and responsible military and civil duties 

collection of land revenues from their jigirs. 
kind is a difficult task requiring much patience 
this could not be properly done by the busy 
ere, therefore, obliged to farm out 
vided them with ready funds of which 
and saved them all trouble of direct 
i kingdom, which was purely a military 


famine that had begun in 1396 A.D. It is said to have 
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State, had to sanction this procedure and also to follow it. As 
a matter of fact it may be said to have inherited the procedure 
from the parent empire of Delhi. But in the 15th century 
Khwaja Muhammad Gawan, the great statesman, of the reign 
of Sultan Muhammad Shah IIL, introduced radical reforms in 
the land revenue policy of the Bahmani kingdom. He intro- 
duced money payment and a regular survey and settlement of 
lands. Unfortunately he did not live long enough to extend 
and complete it throughout the dominions. Colonel Meadows 
Taylor found traces of Gawan’s settlement in Naldrug (now 
Osmanabad) district of the Hydrabad State in 1853. From 
the doings of the daughter kingdoms of Golconda and Bija- 
pur in this connection it can safely be presumed that they 
carried out the regulations devised by Gawan for the purpose. 
The average price of a crop for the preceding 10 years was 
taken and the’ state share of half the produce was converted into 
money at that average price. This was a decided improvement 
on the old land revenue system, and it was highly beneficial to the 
ryots. The village economy in the Bahmani kingdom was the 
same asin Vijianagar and the cld institution of the 12 Balutas 
was also in existence here. Here Moslem military officers and 
fort commanders took the place of the Poligars in Vijianagar 
but with this difference that the Poligarship was hereditary and 
not transferable whereas the former were liable to frequent 
changes. It was a kind of military oligarchy with the king at 
the head with absolute powers. These military commanders 
were stationed in forts and other important towns throughout 
the length and breadth of the kingdom and as they had direct 
personal connection with the king and not through land as was 
the case in Vijianagar, they took greater pains to maintain the 
authority and power of the king and keep a better watch over 
his enemies or foreigners than the Poligars under Vijianagar. 

There were Kadis in every town and in cantonments who 
administered justice according to the Muhammadan Law and 
Muhtasibs, looked after public morals and bazars. The post of 
Accountant General of the Bahmani kingdom was always held 
by a Brahmin according to the promise given by the founder of 
the dynasty to his previous patron—Gango Pandit. 


FAMINES. 


10. Famines were not infrequent and occurred once in a 
eneration or sometimes even oftener. In the 15th century the 
Hessen was visited by the spergphte spe ieniienr RS 5 s 
) The century opened with the not us evi 
(1) The century ope ve insted 

for the long period of 12 years. _Firishta does not ascribe suc 
a length oF (08s to it but Marathi literature is replete with re- 
ference to it. Firfiz Shih was the Bahmant Sultan (1397-1422) 
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_ (2) The next famine came at the close of this monarch’s 
reign It was a local calamity confined to the tract round the 
captial—Gulbarga. It was a wet famine caused by excessive 
rainfall resulting in the overflowing of rivers and nalas and 
the flooding of the country with destruction of cultivation. 

(3) The next famine occurred in 827 A.H. or 1424 A.D. 
in the reign of Sultan Ahmad Shah I (1422-1435). It wasa 
severe drought and the rains fell in the following year at the 
supposed intercession and prayers of the king who was sur- 
named Vali afterwards for that reason. 

(4) The fourth famine of the 15th century took place in 
the year 1460 A.D. in the reign of Sultan Humayun Shah. 
it is called the famine of Damojipanth, the hero of the famous 
drama in the Marathi language. Damojipanth was the Thana- 
dar of Mangol Vedh near Pandharpur. During the famine he dis- 
tributed grain free to all from the state granary in his charge 
without the permission of the Government. He wasa Brahmin. 
His life has been written by Amritrao who was Sar Daftar at 
Aurangabad. The existence of state granaries proves that 
the Bahmanis collected the land revenue in kind and stored 
it in large granaries. 

(5) The famine that happened in the years 575 A.H. or 
1472 and 1473 A.D. was the fifth in that century. 

The area affected by each of these famines cannot be deti- 
nitely determined. There are no grounds for holding that all 
these famines were universal and spread over the whole of the 
Deccan Almost all of these were severe, causing great devas- 
tation and compelling emigration of large crowds to Malwa and 


Gujrat. On each occasion the Bahman| Government adopted 
the following relief measures :-— 


(1) Public kitchens were opened in all towns where cooked 
food was supplied to all famine-stricken people. 

(2) Grain was given out from state granaries at cheap 
rates. 

(3) Grain was imported in large quantities on pack 
bullocks through banjaras and sold to the people. 

(4) Land revenue was remitted. 

(5) Taccavi was distributed to agriculturists. 

(6) Government servants, especially soldiers, were given 
allowances. 


ll. ‘These were all palliative and protective measures that 
failed to cope with the severity and destructive effects of the 
famines. No fresh protective measures seem to have been 
taken to prevent the re-occurrence of famines. Irrigation 
eanals are not mentioned, There were the numerous tanks 
chiefly in the rice country—the work of the previous rulers 
—that held up a considerable tage of the rain water 


for future use, but these countless reservoirs, the tangible 
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signs of the foresight and economic instincts of the ancients, 
were of no avail in years of complete failure of rain. There is 
nothing to show that any work of public utility was opened 
during a famine to provide means of livelihood for the people. 
It was reserved for the British Government to take relief 
measures to mitigate the effects of famine as well as to under- 
take protective works to cut short its severity and devastating 
power, It was destined for the British Government to save the 
people from the demoralising and soul-killing effects of free 
issues of food feeding by starting works of public utility and 
thus enabling the people to earn their living. 

The construction of huge irrigation works—canals as well 
as tanks—are successful attempts to utilise to the full every- 
drop that falls from the clouds. These works that are spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the land are champions 
of man in his combat with the god of rain. In short, the 
famine administration of the British Government, in vivid con- 
trast to mediwval management of it, is a boon to the people 
and a credit to humanity. 


ARMY. 


12. ‘Abdur Razzak writes that the Raya of Vijianagar owned 
more than 1,000 elephants and possessed an army of 11 lacs. 
Nicolo Conti also mentions the strength of the army of Vijiana- 
gar at 10 lacs. The soldiers were paid once in four months 
and no payment was ever made by a draft upon the revenues 
of any province. These two facts mentioned by ‘Abdur Razzak 
throw a clear light on the military administration of Vijianagar. 
They establish the following points in connection with its army : 
Besides the army kept by feudatories, poligars and governors 
of provinces in accordance with the feudal system, the Raya of 
Vijianagar maintained an army under his personal command. 
This standing army was stationed at Vijianagar and it received 
its pay in cash direct from the Imperial Treasury. The officers 
or the commanders of this army also received their pay in 
cash and not by drafts upon the revenues of any province, 
which seems to have been the practice prevalent in the govern- 
ment of the master of ‘Abdur Razzak. The enormous army of 
Vijianagar was the result of the feudal system and may have 
included the camp ewers ae _Living ee cheep and yr 

»opulation large and prospects of rising to fame and power by 

ae and bravery pet great. Every able bodied man could 

aspire to be a soldier. 

; The army consisted of the four arms of infantry, cavalry 

elephants and artillery. The fourth arm of chariots which was 

it the most important in ancient and early India had ceased to 
exist and artillery had come to occupy its place. | record- 
ed by Firishta that fire-arms began to be used in the Vijie . 


‘army from the close of the 14th century. The foot 4c 
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armed with a spear ora sword and a buckler of ox-hide. As 
mentioned elsewhere, Moslems had begun to be employed in the 
army of Vijianagar from the reign of Deva Raya II (1423-1446) 
chiefly on account of their superior horsemanship and skill in 
archery. He was advised by his councillors to enrol Moslems 
in his army to give better military training to the Hindus in 
both the martial arts and thus to bring up his army to the high 
efficiency of the army of Bahmanit Sultans and eventually to 
wipe out the disgrace of the many defeatea which he and his 
predecessors had sustained at their hands. 

13. Nikitin speaks of the army of the Bahmants in hyper- 
bolic terms. It could not possibly exceed the army of Vijiana- 
gar in strength. The cavalry was the most efficient due to 
excellence in equestrian skill and proficiency in archery. Fire- 
arms had been introduced by Muhammad Shah I (1357—1378) 
and were manufactured in the arsenal at the capital. The 
number of elephants possessed by the Bahmani Sultans was 
smaller than that owned by Vijianagar. Nikitin mentions 300 
only. These may have been the State elephants of the Sultans 
apart from those belonging to the army. The foot soldiers 
were mostly armed with bows and arrows. Long scythes were 
tied to the trunks and tusks of the elephants who were protect- 
ed by being clad in ornamental plates of steel. On the back 
of the elephant was kept a citadel containing besides the driver 
12 men in armour with bows and arrows. The artillery was 
manned mostly by the Turks, the cavalry was mainly com- 
posed of Persians, Arabs and Abyssinians, and the infantry 
consisted of Indians comprising the Hindus and Indian born 
Moslems. The Bahmanis employed large number of Hindus in 
their army so much so that six out of the 26 high commands 
in the army were held by Hindus. In this respect also the 
Bahmanis had anticipated the great Akbar. 

The army under the direct command of the Sultan was 
considerable and was divided into four parts. The First Divi- 
sion consisted of SilAhdars numbering 200. These were in 
charge of the Royal Armoury. The Second Division, called 
Khasa Khail, comprised 4,000 horsemen. These formed the 
Body Guard of the king. The Third Division was of the 
« Jawdnin Yakka”™ who were a little more than 200 and were 
the personal attendants of the Sultan. The Fourth Division 
was of Bardars who performed the duty of introducing and pre- 
senting people to the Sultan. There was an officer in charge of 
each Division. Fifty Silahdars and 1,000 Kbasa Khails were 
detailed for Guard duty at the Royal Palace each day. A 
Noble was appointed to hold charge of each day's detachment 
and was called Sar-i-Naubat, x8 

14. As the Bahman! kingdom was a military State all the 

-earried military commands of a fixed number of ores. 
These military commands were not necessarily restricted to 
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number of troops supposed to be under them. They signified 
different grades of commands and carried different emoluments 
-as such. ‘The commands were as follows :— 


Commander of 2.000 


m 1.500 
- 1.200 
& 1,000 

500 


Commanders of 20 to 400 were called Sarkardah and 
Havaldirs. The military commands of 20 to 400 were not in- 
cluded in the nobility but were designated Mansabdars. The 
commanders of 500 and more were members of the peerage 
consisting of two grades, Malik and Khan. The latter was the 
higher grade. Every Governor of a Province was a commander 
of 2.000. The post of a Amir-ul-Umara was generally held by 
a commander of 1,500 and Vakil-us saltanath was usually a 
commander of 1,200. Formerly a command of 1,000 men 
earried with it an emolument of two lacs of Huns per year in 
cash or in the shape of land a&sessed to that revenue. Khwaja 
Muhammad Gawan in his reforms revised this rate also and in- 
creased it to 24 lacs of Huns. The pay of 1,000 armed men 
comes to about Rs. 8$,75,000 per year, in modern money, or 
Rs. 73,000 per month, at the rate of Rs. 3-8 per Hun. The 
pay of a unit, therefore, works out to about Rs. 73 per month, 
or rather a Silahdar including the cost of feeding a horse. If 
the higher pay necessarily given to different officers and the 
large share appropriated by the commander for his mainte- 
nance together with the amount spent on the repairs and re- 
placements of old arms and accoutrements are taken into con- 
sideration, more than half the pay worked out above would have 
to go to meet these expenses and demands. The pay of a unit 
including the feeding charges of his horse would then be about 
Rs. 30 or Rs. 40 only. This is nota high pay for a distant 
foreigner, i.c. a person hailing from Persia and other conti- 
gous countries to the hot country of the Deccan. 

In Vijianagar the pay of a soldier works out as under :-— 

One Basavappa Nayudu of Vemula in Cuddapah district, 
maintained a force of 600 men for military service under the 
Raya of Vijianagar and received for their payment Vemula and 
25 other villages. The subsequent Kamil assessment on these 
26 villages amounted to 9,796 Bantaxaye Ragodas: One 
Kantaraya a is valued at Rs. 2-14-8, Britis dian coin. 
At this rate Rs. 9,796 K.P. are equivalent to about Rs. 28,510 
per year, or about Rs. 2,377 per month. The pay of one unit 
comes to about Rs. 2,377+600=—Rs., 4 at the most which is just 
commensurate with the cheap living of those times. This was 
the pay which the Hon. East India Company paid to its foot 
soldiers or sepoys in the 18th century. urbe B 
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The foreign trooper of the Bahmanie was paid far better 
than the foot soldier under Vijianagar. The British Govern- 
ment is, therefore, not unjust in keeping up to this proportion 
approximately in the pay of its European and Indian troops. 

15. There is nothing on record to hold that either Vijiana- 
gar or the Bahmanis had a regular navy. But at the close of 
the 15th century a rebellious Governor of the phantom 
Bahmant Sult4n Mahmud had organised a small navy for the 
purpose of plundering the rich seaports of the Gujrat king- 
dom. It is a well-known fact that Bijapur and Ahmednagar, 
the successors of Bahmanis in the Western Deccan, had gradu- 
ally built up strong navies to defend the coast towns from the 
piratical depredations of the Portuguese feet. 


PuBLIC WoRKS AND INSTITUTIONS. 


16. None of the three travellers makes any mention of 
schools, hospitals or similar public institutions maintained by 
the State. But the Bahmants did discharge this important 
function of the state though on a somewhat smaller scale. In 
the Durgadevi famine, such was the appalling loss of manhood, 
that orphans had to be provided for by the state. Orphanages 
were opened at Gulbarga, Ellichpur, Kandahar, Daulatabad, 
Junar and Bedar and other towns for the maintenance of 
orphans. They were taught reading and writing and some 
handicraft for their future livelihood 

A big hospital was founded at Bedar by Sultan *Ala‘uddin 
Ahmad Shah LI (1435-1458). Experienced Moslem and Hindu 
physicians versed in Ydnani and Ayurvedic systems of medicine 
were appointed to treat patients. There were arrangements 
for keeping patients on the premises where they were given all 
sorts of comforts. Poor people were treated free. Several 
villages were granted for providing funds for defraying all the 
expenses of this institution. 

In the third quarter of the 15th century, Giawan founded a 
college at Bedar and endowed it with several villages for its 
upkeep and the maintenance of the boarding house attached 
to it. The ruins of this college still testify to its past greatness 
and usefulness. 

There were colleges est ablished also at Ellichpur, Daulat- 
abad and Gulbarga. The medium of instruction was Persian 
and Arabic. 

The only canal mentioned as having been constructed by the 
Bahmanis is the one made by Firiz Shab in the beginning of 
the 15th century from the river Bethora to his new town of 
Ferozabad, about 15 miles from the present Wadi railway 
atation. It was intended for irrigating the gardens laid out 
there for enhancing the beauty of the new town. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
HisTory. 


The following Rayas ruled the Vijianagar Empire during 
the 15th century :— 


Harihara I] oe Ws 1377-1404 
Bukka Il or Deva Kayal .. 1404-1422 
Vijaya Rayal .. +: 1422-1423 
Deva Rayall .. aie 1423-1446 
Mallikarjuna os oa 1446-1465 
Virupaksha in = 1465-1478 
Narsinha and others ney 1478—bevond the 


15th century. 


The Bahmant Sultans that ruled in the 15th century are as 
given below :— 


Firtz Shah a a. 1397-1422 
Ahmad Shah lI .. ae 1422-1435 
‘AlA'uddin Ahmad Shah Il .. 1435-1458 
Humayiin Shah .-. oa 1458-1462 
Nizam Shah Bae 26 1461-1463 
Muhd. Shah III .. Sg 1463-1482 
Mahmiaid Shaht!.. Bays 1482-1517 


2. The Bahmant kingdom reached its zenith in the year 
1480 A.D. during the reign of Sultan Muhd. Shah III. The 
Nagpur Division of Central Provinces, the Northern Carcars 
and the whole of Konkon were conquered and added to the 
kingdom in this reign. ‘The unjust and crue] murder of the 
great Minister Khwaja Muhammad Gawan in 1481 A.D. 
quickly brought on a just retribution and the kingdom soon 
crumbled to pieces. It, however, was eventually transformed 
into petty kingdoms continuing the tradition of the parent 
stock. The Tungabhadra and Krishna rivers were the dividing 


line between the territories of Vijianagar and the Bahmani 


ingdom. The Empire of Vijianagar yet to reach its zenith 
in the 15th century. It extended to its highest limits in the 
reign of Krishna Deva Raya in the early part of the 16th 
century and its decline and fail commenced a little after that 
: the personal 
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by the Raya himself who had swooned off or feign 

when he had been attacked with a poignard. it neas ec 
Raya’s nephew and not his brother that lost his life in his 
attempt. The Raya, however, could not escape the destiny 
planned for him as he died after two or three years from the 
effects of the wounds that had heen inflicted with a poisoned 
dagger. ‘The other occurrence narrated by him is a sequence to 
the regicidal plot noted above. When the Bahmani Sultan 
‘Ala’uddin Ahmad Shah I] heard of the treacherous plot and 
the consequent loss caused to the government by the death of 
so many high officers, he thought he could easily bring Vijiana- 
gar to terms. He, therefore, demanded 7 lacs of Varahas as 
the price of his abstaining from invading the territories of Vijia- 
nagar. The Raya rejected this ignominous message with scorn 
and forthwith despatched his Dandanaik with a large army to 
invade the dominions of the Bahmanis. This army returned 
after ravaging the country and taking several captives. This 
invasion and return took place while ‘Abdur Razza4k was staying 
at Vijianagar, i.e. in the year 1443 A.D. But the causes 
assigned by ‘Abdur Razzak for this war are not supported by 
history. A war did take place between Vijianagar and Bahmani 
Sultin in the year 1443 A.D. and it was a war of aggression 
ou the part of Vijianagar. It was undertaken by Vijianagar to 
test the experiment of enlisting Moslems in the army both for 
increasing its efficiency and for the better training of Hindu 
soldiers in the art of fighting. The demand of the Bahmani 
Sultan for the payment of the annual tribute that had fallen 
into arrears furnished the desired plea, or excuse, for the uncalled 
for invasion. After initial success, it, however, ended in the 
final defeat of Vijianagar. 

4. Nikitin relates several occurrences that took place 
during his sojourn in the Bahmani kingdom. 

The Malik-ut-Tujjar referred to by him is the famous 
Khwaja Muhammad Gawain. His untimely murder—it was no 
less than that—under the ill-considered orders of his impolitic, 
ungrateful and foolish master, was the death knell of the 
Bahmani kingdom. He was sacrificed on the altar of base in- 
trigue and mean selfishness of unscrupulous persons who saw 
their doom in the salutary and effective reforms initiated by him 
in the administration and governance of the kingdom. Had 
he survived the working of his reforms, he would certainly have 
altered the course of Deccan history. Nikitin speaks highly of 
his generosity and the sumptuousness of his table. Nuikitin’s 
allusion to the brother of the Bahman! Sultan Muhammad Shah 
Ill, is incorrect. Muhammad Shah had only one brother, Nizam 
Shah, on whose premature death he succeeded to the throne of 
his ancestors. His recording of the capture by Gawain of two 








Hindu towns, the strongholds of s, unmistakably refers to 
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town in the taluk of the same name in the Ratnagiri district, 
Bombay Presidency, and Khelna, now called Vishalgarh, is a port 
in the feudatory Jagir of the same name in the Kolhapur State, 
Bombay Presidency. Shankar Rao More, the Chief of Khelna, 
had entrapped a former Malik-ut-Tujjar (Khalaf Hasan Basrt) 
in 1453 A.D. under the false pretence of embracing IslAm, into 
the hilly tract full of dense forest and deep gorges to the east 
of this place and massacred the whole army under his command. 
Similarly the capture of three large cities by three nobles is a 
clear reference to the taking of Antur, Vairagarh and Lanji in 
the year 1472 A.D. The re-conquest of Belgaum is also men- 
tioned by Nikitin but in clumsy language. Lanji and Vaira- 
garh, the ruins of which, are now situated in the Bhandara and 
Chanda districts, respectively, were captured by Yasuf ‘Adil 
Kh&n, the founder of the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur. The 
fact that Nikitin calls all the Moslems in the Deccan by the name 
- Khorasanis goes to prove that the majority of the merchants 
and government servants, civil and military, were mostly 
Persians. Khurdésin is a province of Persia and in his time 
contained the capital Herat. 
5. The description of the condition of the people and the 
rulers of the Deccan in the 15th century, in its various aspects 
given above, will convey some idea of their civilization and 
government. Three facts stand in bold relief against the mass of 
historical phenomena of the Deccan. First of these is the sparse 
Moslem population of the Deccan. Commercial intercourse ex- 
tending over a period of more than a 1,000 years, political 
domination over a considerable extent of country for over 600 
years and a continuous immigration of Moslem people into the 
land im various capacities and for diverse purposes since their 
first contact, have all failed to impress the people of the 
Deccan concerning their nationality. Islim is now the religion 
of a less than a tenth of the population of the Deccan. This is 
a knotty historical problem requiring the analytical power and 
critical faculty of a Gibbon to solve it. The second fact is 
the commendable toleration evinced by the Hindus of the Deccan 
towards Islam and Moslems. The Moslems were ever treated 
with consideration and respect by Hindu powers in the Deccan 
and their religion exalted by outward signs of veneration like 
the one mentioned in connection with the employment of 
Moslems in the Vijianagar army. It may be that the stoppage 
of music before mosques prevalent in the Deccan was the other 
evident si of veneration shown towards Islam. It is an 
irony of that the honour voluntarily conceded in the 
| Soap of power should now be sought to be violated. 
he third fact is the military incapacity and martial de- 
bility of the Hindus of the Deccan to withstand the successive 
ripe fae invasions from the 13th to the 16th centuries in spite of 
- the poorness of the invaders in strength and means. It was the 
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249. ATTRIBUTION OF THE IMITATION-GUPTA COINS. 


In article No. 259 of the Numismatic Supplement for 192%, 
| described a number of Imitation-Gupta coins from East 
Bengal and attempted to trace their origin. I attributed the 
issue of these coins to the Guptas of Magadha. On the final 
proof, however, | suggested that the issue of these coins may 
also be attributed with some reason to the line of the Gauda 
kings to which Sasinka belonged. The editor, unfortunately. 
could not find his way to incorporate the note at that stage, as 
it would have upset the paging. As I weigh the evidence again 
and again, the claims of the kings of Gauda to be regarded as 
the authors of these coins now appear to me to be stronger than 
those of the kings of Magadha. I have, therefore, thought it 
worth while to re-open the question. 

The chief objection to assigning these coins to the Later 
Guptas of Magadha is that no coin of this dynasty 1s known 
and it is also difficult to conceive that they had any influence 
so far east as Sabhar in the Dacca District, from the ruins at 
which place many coins of this type have been and are still 
constantly being found. Aditya-sena, the greatest king of this 
line was, in all probability, the paramount sovereign of Northern 
India of his time; but his immediate sphere of influence ap- 
pears, from the provenance of his inscriptions, to have been 
the region of Magadha. That Eastern India at that time had 
its own king independent of Aditya-sena is borne out by the 
testimony of the Chinese Travellers, who found Devavarmman 
ruling in Eastern India, while the king called ‘The Sun-army ° 
(Aditya-sena) was building a temple near Buddha Gaya. (Beal's 
Life of Hiuen Tsang, Introduction, p. xxxvi.) 

The provenance of nearly all the coins of this type hitherto 
discovered is Bengal, particularly East Bengal. It should not 
however be forgotten that we know of at least three coins that 
are said to hail from Lucknow. The Lucknow Museum Cata- 
logue of the Coins of the Guptas and the Maukharis notices one 
such coin (p. 36) purch at Lucknow. As already noticed 
in my previous article (N.S., 1923, e N. 61) two coins of 
this type, one in the Nahar at 45, Indian Mirror 
Street, Calcutta, and the other in the possession of Rai Manilal 
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Nahar Bahadur of 5, Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta, are also 
reported to have been purchased at Lucknow. 

Scholars, however, appear to be unanimous in thinking that 
these coins were Imitation-Gupta coins circulating in Eastern 
Bengal. Allan describes them as such (B.M. Coins of the 
Gupta Dynasties, p. 154). The Lucknow Museum Catalogue 
also describes them (P. 36) as coins circulating in Eastern Bengal. 
This much is certain that the majority of them has been found 
from places in East Bengal. If some old people of Sabhar are 
to be believed, potfuls of these coins were discovered from the 
ruins of Sabhar and melted down. 

We have very little ground for ascribing these coins to the 
Guptas of Magadha except arguments which have been given 
at length in my previous article. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss in detail the political status of the Guptas of Magadha or 
to attempt to define the geographical situation and the extent 
of the territory ruled over by them, which will form the subject 
of a separate paper. It is sufficient for the present purpose to 
note that the dynasty appears to have been a petty one of only 
local influence before the rise of Aditya-sena. Krsna-gupta, 
the founder of the line, appears—like the founders of the lines 
of the Maukharis and the Vardhanas—to have risen to some 
power during the period of turmoil, consequent on the Huna 
invasion. It is difficult to decide where his territory lay, but 
very good reasons can be advanced for holding that it did not 
originally lie in Magadha where the inscriptions of his descen- } 
dents, viz: Aditya-sena and Jivita-gupta have been found. 
These Guptas appear to have had little chance of acquiring 
territory in Magadha before Madhava-gupta, the father of 
Adit ya-sena. 

Krsna-gupta’s date can now be approximately settled from 
synchronisms on the basis of the Haraha Inscription of 
IsAnavarman dated in the Vikrama year 611, equal to 554 A.D. 
(Ep. Ind., Vol. XTV, p. 110). The following table will show the 
place of Krana-gupta at a glance :-— 












Harivarman Krana-gupta 
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Gupta line who died in 413 A.D appears to be very unreason- 
able. Indeed, the Guptas of Magadha do not appear to have 
had anything to do with the imperial line, and the silence of 
their inscriptions in claiming so glorious a connection ought to 
have proved an effective barrier in the way of starting such a 
baseless supposition. 
_ The Guptas of Magadha are known only from the inserip- 
tions of Aditya-sena and his great-grandson Jivita-gupta IT, all 
of which have been found within the limits of Magacdha. The 
Deo-barnark Inscription of Jivita-gupta II, whose date in 
approximately 750 A.D., is important as revealing the real posi- 
tion of the earlier kings of the line. Deo-barnark is a village 
only about seven miles west of the Son river, about 27 miles 
south-west of Arah and about 50 miles south-west-west of 
Patna. This place, which is not far from the heart of Magadha 
was successively, the inscription tells us, within the jurisdiction 
of Baladitya Deva, i.e. Narasimha-Gupta Baladitva, the last 
powerful king of the old Gupta line ; Sarvva-varman, the son 
of IsAnavarman, who is called Paramesvara in the inscription ; 
and even of Avantivarman who also is called Paramesvara in 
the inscription—Avantivarman who was the father-in-law of 
Kajya-Sri, sister of Harsa (606-647 A D.)—Avantivarman who 
must have been reigning as the Paramesvara up to about 600 
A.D. It is clear, therefore, that the Guptas could hardly have 
any independent sway in these parts before 600 A.D. The seal- 
matrix of Sasanka discovered at the fort of Rohtas, situated 
about 50 miles south-west of Deo-barnark and on the same 
side of the Son, shows that we have to accommodate this king 
of Gauda also in these parts about this period. 

Though Narasimha-Gupta Balaiditya succeeded in driving 
away Mihirakula and thus saving from the Hunas for the time 
being whatever remained of the old Gupta Empire, the catas- 
trophe evidently could not long be averted. Fresh swarms of 
Hunas must have invaded India shortly afterwards under leaders 
whose names have long been forgotten and by 545 A.D, the 
Gupta Empire fell, never to rise again. Fighting the Hunas and 
checking their inroads became the touch-stone of valour in 
India and whoever succeeded in that difficult task quickly rose 
to the dignity of the Emperor. Royal fortune, however, never 
tarried in one family for long, and was, to use the graphic 
language of Bana, the nearly contemporary writer: “ wearied by 
her round of brief visits to mumberless rival kings.” (Harea- 
charita. Trans. Cowell and Thomas. p. 121.) That the 
Maukharis succeeded in overthrowing the Hunas is acknowledged 
even in the Apshad Inscription of Aditya-sena Deva, a scion of 
a rival family. Isvaravarman, the third king of the line, 
appears to have borne the brunt of the contest. (Fleet; C.I.1., 

. 228-30) and established the fortunes of his family. His son 
varman reaped the benefit of his father’s exertions and 
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became the acknowledged emperor of the major part of Northern 
India. He undoubtedly consolidated his position by his own 
exertions and the overlordship remained in his family for two 
more generations. These facts are corroborated by the issue of 
coins by Isanavarman and the continuation of the series by his 
successors Sarvavarman and Avantivarman and also by the fact 
that the Maukharis imitated the Imperial Guptas in the phrase- 
ology of the legends on their silver coins. Avantivarman 
appears to have died leaving his minor son Grahavarman on the 
throne of Kanauj. Mahdsena-gupta of the Later Gupta line 
was also dead at this time, as is shown by the engagement 
of his two minor sons, Kumara and Madhava, though superior 
in relationship, to attend upon Rajya and Harsa, the two sons 
of Prabh&kara, It is needless to point out that the position of 
the uncles as attendants on their nephews of not very distant 
relationship was one of particular humiliation. 

This was the opportunity of Prabhikara. We find in his 
ease also the same story of fighting (presumably successfully) 
with the Hunas, and, as the rival houses of the Guptas 
and the Maukharis were laid low and were represented by only 
young members, Prabhikara had no difficulty in assuming 
the paramount position and issuing coins in imitation of the 
Maukharis (and ultimately of the Imperial Guptas) under his 
second name of Pratapasila. His son Harsa also issued coins 
under the name of Siladityva. 

The mention of the war between Kumiara-gupta and Isina- 
varman and the self-immolation of the former at Prayaga in the 
Apshad Inscription of Adityva-sena show that the Later Guptas 
and the Maukharis of Kanauj had at one time contended for 
supremacy. In this contest, Kuméara-gupta appears to have 
been worsted and he made penance for his ill-success by self- 
immolation at Prayaga. Kumara’s son D&imodara is also said 
to have died fighting the Maukharis. The overlordship of 
Sarvavarman and Avantivarman acknowledged in the disposal 
of the village of Deo-barnark also shows what success Da modara 
had in this struggle. The Later Guptas finally went down and 
sank into insignificance as political powers, and it was not be- 
fore the arena was left vacant by the death of Grahavarman, 
the Maukhari son-in-law of Prabhakaravardhana and of Harsa, 
the son and successor of Prabhakara, that they could raise their 
head again. Madhava-gupta threw in his lot with his nephew 
Harsa and had no opportanity of independent sovereignty. It 
was therefore only after the death of Harsa that Madhava’s son 
Aditya-sena could rise into prominence by about 650 A.D. 

ml Ghee ascription of the aa pace? il Se actos aaa 

mostly in Bengal, particularly East Bengal, to a dynasty 
that had no opportunity to st to independence before the 
middle of the seventh century A.D., a dynasty to which no 
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even in the best days of its glory are all associated with 
Magadha, does not commend itself to reason. On the other 
hand, we have considerable evidenee of the rise of an inde- 
pendent power in Gauda about the middle of the sixth century 
A.D. and are really able to ascribe coins to some of these kings. 

The Haraha inscription says that Isanavarman compelled 
the Gauda kingdom, strong on the sea, to remain within its 
proper limit, This statement gives rise to two presumptions :— 
first, that by 554 A.D. Gauda was an independent power, 
secondly, that it had not only become independent but was try- 
ing to overstep its natural frontiers. Three kings of Bengal 
who must be ascribed to this period are known, viz. Dharm- 
maditya, Gopachandra and Samachara. These are all styled 
Maharajadhiraja in their Faridpur plates (Indian Antiquary, 
L910), and in my last article, I have shown that coins are known 
that can be assigned to at least one of them, ie. Samachara 
Deva. I have also tried to show in my last article that Sama- 
chara was succeeded on the throne of Gauda by Sasanka, who 
had his capital at Karnasuvarna (Kansona, a few miles south 
of Berhampur, in the Murshidabad District) and Sasanka’s coins 
are wellknown. Sasanka, in the beginning of his career. appears 
to have been compelled to bow before the Maukhari overlords 
and acknowledge himself as a Mahasimanta (a great vassal): 
but his seal discovered engraved on the fort of Rohtas, on the 
west bank of the Son, shows that he was powerful enough to 
hold the whole of Eastern India lying roughly between the 
rivers Son and Brahmaputra. The death of Avantivarman, the 
last great Maukhari Emperor was his opportunity, as it was of 
Prabhakara-vardhana. Sasinka quickly threw off his yoke 
and was soon ready to fight on equal terms with the Maukharis 
and the newly risen Vardhanas. From the Nidhanpur plate of 
Bhaskaravarman (E.1., Vol. XIL) which was issued from 
Karnasuvarna, it would appear that the Gauda kingdom was 
laid low by a combination of Harsavardhana and Bhaiskaravar- 
man; but, I believe, we have now proofs to show that it sur- 
vived the catastrophe. 

Mr. Allan, in his catalogue of the coins of the CGupta 
dynasties, describes coins of a king whose name began with Jaya. 
These coins are of the archer type and the king’s name is pro- 
minent beneath the left arm of his effigy. His viruda was 
Prakandayasah. Allan unhesitatingly connects these coins with 
those of Sasaénka,. (Gupta Dynasties, Introduction, p. Lxi)— 
* Tt is clear from the resemblance of the reverses that the coins of 
Sasinka and Jaya-gupta are closely connected.”’ (Introduction, 

+ CV} ets’ 
% The identity of this Jaya was so long uncertain. Mr. R. D. 
Banerji, in ie Rewgall), spoblien eon eacsate ater of his erry 
of Bengal ( en ). pu es information of a copperplate, 
now in the British Museum. Dr. L. D. Barnett o engaged 
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in deciphering the plate which will be published within 
about a decade in the Epigraphia Indica. From information 
supplied by Dr. Barnett, it appears that paleographically the 
plate belongs to the seventh century A.D., and it was issued in 
the reign of Mahdar&jadhiraja Jayanaga Deva, a great devotee of 
Visnu, who had his royal seat at Karnasuvarna. The base 
metal of the coins of Java, which are only one fifth gold (Cun- 
ningham ; Coins of Mediaeval India, p. 16.) shows that, though 
he is connected with Sasainka, the former must come after the 
latter. The coins of Java can now be safely ascribed to 
Javanaga Deva, who had his seat at Karnasuvarna, and who 
was a great devotee of Visnu ; and the standard topped by the 
discus of Visnu which appears on the coins of Jaya lends addi- 
tional strength to the identification. The discovery of the 
coins of Jaya from Karnasuvarna (V4angalara Itihasa—R. D. 
Banerji. second edition, p. 84, and footnote.) is a further cor- 
roboration. Jayaniga Deva appears to have risen to power in 
Gauda after the death of Sasanka. ‘The Chakra-standard on his 
coins is perhaps an indication that he did not belong to the line 
of Sasanka, who was a staunch Saivite. 

We have therefore considerable evidence of the issue of 
coins by at least three successive kings of Gauda. The mean- 
ing of the discovery of an Imitation-Gupta coin in company 
with a coin of Sasanka and another which.I have proved to be 
of Samdachira Deva (Allan, Introduction p. cxxvm), together 
with the fact that a coin of Sasanka (Allan : No. 612, p. 148 pl. 
XXIV. 2) furnished the immediate model for these coins, not 
only in weight but also in the border of large dots on both the 
sides, may now be correctly interpreted. evidence point to 
the kings of Gauda as the issuer of these coins. These Imita- 
tion-Gupta coins should, therefore, be ascribed with more reason 
to the kings of Gauda than to the Guptas of Magadha. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that in the anarchy that 
ensued in Bengal towards the close of the seventh century A.D. 
and throughout the eighth century, every local potentate 
might have taken upon himself the issue of coins of this type 
until the type was debased beyond i, ner and finally dis- 
appeared. In the coins found at Sabhar . we can dis 
three or more stages of debasement and no doubt, similar 
worked throughout the whole country. 


Dacca MvusEum, N. K. BHATTASALI. 
The 8th October, 1924. . 
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lur taluk of the Kistna district, they discovered a pot of treasure 
which contained 43 gold coins. They were all acquired for the 
Government Museum, Madras, under the provisions of the Trea- 
sure Trove Act. 

On examination, they were found to be 18-carat gold coins 
known by the name of Padmatankas, as they all have the impress 
of a lotus flower in the centre. Besides this there are four other 
punchmarks which have given the coin a cup-shaped appear- 
ance. Impressions are found on one side only. The other side 
is blank. There are two ‘Sri’ s-auspicious svilables-in the old 
Telugu-Kannada Script at the ends of the horizontal diameter. 
At one end of the vertical diameter there is a legend in Devana- 
gari script with the figure of a sword in its sheath below. In 
some cases a loop is found at the end of the sheath intended per- 
haps to serve as a handle when the sword is taken out. At the 
other end of the vertical diameter is a conch. These coins are 
generally circular and in some cases irregularity is formed by the 
several Punch marks. The diameter varies from *6 to *62 of an 
inch. Some are thick and smaller while others are thinner and 
larger, The weight is the same in all cases. They weigh 57.25 
grains. 

Sir Walter Elliot in his Coins of Southern India has figured 
one coin with the legend ‘Sri Rama, and ascribes it to some 
Jain Dynasty as a lotus was the emblem of the Jains and as 
they were the most influential sect in Southern India and were 
distinguished for their skill in elegant arts. Below the legend he 
mentions a bow, but we have got a sword with its sheath. As 
Kadambas were known to be Jains, he thought that the coin 
might be attributed to that Dynasty who were believed to have 
ruled in the 5th and 6th centuries of the Christian Era. 

_ E. J. Rapson attributed a similar coin, in which the legend 
‘Sri Rama’ is found, to the Kadamba Dynasty, but he was doubt- 
ful whether these might not be attributed to a later period. 

Vincent Smith has included this coin under early anony- 
mous coins of Southern India, though he mentions it as Padma- 
tanka with the legend ‘Sri Rama’. } 

Even Mr. Brown is doubtful and has attributed the coin to 
the Kadambas. Though the legend is very clear, none of these 
scholars have hit upon the right solution. The legends in 
Devanagari Script are modern and cannot be attributed to such 
an early period. Kadambas are therefore out of the question. 
We have to attribute them to some later Dynasty. The data by 
which we can arrive at a conclusion are the emblems of the 
conch and the sword and the legends on the coins. 

First let us consider the legends on the coins. 

They may be divided into five varieties and they are noted 
below :-— 

Variety No. 1 Singhana. 
do. 2 Sichens 
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Variety No. 3 Kanhapa or Kanhara. 
do. ny hh Mahadiva. 
do. » 5 Sri Rama. 


These names belong to the kings of the Yadava Dvnastv 
which ruled at Devagiri as may be seen from the genealogical 
table published by Dr. Fleet in his Dynasties of Kanarese Districts 
in the Bombay Presidency. These kings traced their origin 
to Sri Krishna the 9th incarnation of Vishnu. The first VYadava 
king so far known was Singhana I. His son was Mallugi and he 
had ason called Bhillama. He had a son called Jaitugi and his 
son was Singhana II. Variety No. 1. might have been issued by 
this Singhana Il., who came to the throne in Saka 1131 or A.D. 
1209. As there would have been an interval of 50 or 60 years 
between Singhana I. and Il. and as the script of the legend 
is a little modern, it is likely that variety No. 1 was issued 
by Singhana Ll. who ruled from Saka 1131 to 1169. He was 
succeeded by his grandson Krishna. This Krishna was called 
Kanhara, Kanhara, Kandhara, Kandhara, in his inscriptions. 
Our legend is Kanhapa or Kanhara is a prakrit form of Krishna.! 
His accession to the throne was in the vear 1169. (A.D. 1247- 
1248). He was succeeded by his younger brother Mahadeva 
and ruled from Saka 1182 to 1193. When he died he was 
succeeded by Sri Rama Chandra or Rama Deva, son of Krishna. 
in Saka 1193. He ruled for a longer period from Saka 1193 to 
1230. Thus we have got the names of kings who ruled succes- 
sively from Saka 1131 to 1230, or from A.D. 1209 to 1308 A.D. 
Variety No. 2. contains a legend Sighana. The long I sound 
of Sighana was perhaps due to a mistake in the mint.* The 
coin belongs to Singhana only. Hence coins No. 1 and 2 may be 
taken as varieties of the same coin. 

Now let us take the Conch emblem found in the coin 
and examine whether this is found in the seal of the Yadava 
kings. We learn that the set of copper-plates of a new Yadava 
Dynasty edited by Phageven Lal Indraji on page 119 of the 
Indian Antiquary vol. XII, has a seal which has a Garuda 
sitting with folded palms with Conch shells, emblems of Vishnu. 
on either side of it. The king that gave the grant was Seuna 
Chandra, son of Bhillama. hough the name of the son of 
Bhillama appears different in other copper-plate grants and 
inscriptions of Yadava kings, we have got the name of Bhillama 
who was the grandfather of Sipghana I1., and this is enough to 
prove that the copper-plate belongs to a Yadava king and that 
seal has the emblem of a conch. A conch is apparently one of 

1 It is incorrect, I think, to that Kaiphapa or Kéohara is a 
Siatksis tomon’ Oe ie risicu: The cake cmdihe Pr t form for Kriahna 


own ‘Kauha’. (Z£ditor’s Note.) | ; 
oa 2 The long ar Sighene is not a mistake. Long Tf is frequently 


substituted for { and nasal n in Maharistri Prikrit. (Editor's Note.) 
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the emblems on the mudra or seal of Yadava kings, and we have 
the conch in all the five coins about which this paper deals. 
The Yadava kings had a Garuda as their device on their banner 
(lanchana) as is evident from the inscription in old Kanarese 
characters on a stone tablet in the temple of Udachavva in the 
fort at Munoli, Belgaum district (page 34 Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society Journal, vol. 12). But it was customary 
for kings to have a different emblem for their banners and seals 
respectively. They generally use the same sign on their seals as 
on their coins. So we have here a conch on their coins. 
Moreover, the sword was also the symbol used by the Yadava 
kings. The inscription on astone tablet, standing by the temple 
of Panchalingadeva outside the town of Munoli, in the Belgaum 
district, and another inscription on astone tablet referred to 
above have on the top of the tablets, among other emblems, 
the figure of a curved sword. Both these inscriptions belong to 
Yadava kings of Devagiri. Itis probably on account of want 
of space that a straight sword has been used in these coins 
(J.B.B.R.A.S. vol. 12, pages 2 and 4). These coins should 
therefore be ascribed to the Yadava kings of Devagiri. 

It was supposed by Elliot and Smith that these coms were 
issued ata period of prosperity and advance favourable to a 
growth in Art and Civilization ; and we shall examine whether 
the period when these coins were issued was a period of prospe- 
ritv, or not. We know that the kings, Mahadeva and Rama- 
chandra or Rama Deva, were very learned kings who patromised 
learning, and the very important Code of Hindu Law, Chatur- 
vargaya Chintimani, the monumental work of Hemidri, was 
compiled during this period. This Hemadri was the munister 
of Mahddeva and Ramachandra. Both Mahadeva and Rama- 
chandra were very enlightened kings, and that the country was 
in a prosperous condition during their reign can be gathered 
from the following facts :— 

[It was at the time of Ramachandra that the Muham- 
madans appeared in the Deccan. Alauddin, the nephew of 
Jalauddin, the founder of the Pathin Dynasty at Delhi, re- 
solved in 1294 A.D. to invade the Deccan. Crossing the Nar- 
bada, the northern boundary of the Devagiri kingdom, he con- 
tinued his march till he came near Devagir. Ramachandra had 
a small army and opposed the invader, but was defeated. He 
was forced to enter into the forest. The capital Devagir: was 
captured and plundered. Ramachandra offered a large quantity 
of gold and jewels sufficient enough to indemnify Alauddin for 
the expenses of his expedition. Alauddin was about to retire 
from Devagiri, when Sankara, son of Ramachandra, who had 
been all the while to the south to collect forces, advanced with 
a large army. Ramachandra sent word that peace was con- 
cluded. But Sankara trusting on the numerical strength of his 
army demanded that Alauddin should return all the treasure 
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he had extracted from his father or prepare for battle. A battle 
ensued and Sankara was defeated. Now Alauddin again in- 
vested the capital and demanded a very heavy sum. A treaty 
was then concluded by which Ramachandra gave Alauddin 600 
maunds of pearls, 2 of diamonds, rubies, saphires and emeralds, 
1.000 maunds of silver, and 4,000 pieces of silk. 

Devagiri is the modern Daulatabid. The name Devagiri 
was changed into Daulatabid by Muhammad-bin Tughlaq when 
he changed his capital from Delhi to this place. Yadava kings 
are known by the name of Dvaravatipuradhisvara in inscrip- 
tions. 
As Il have shown above, we have coins of four successive 
kings of this Dynasty, and, if more finds are forthcoming, we 
may secure specimens of the coins of all the line and thus confirm 
the facts about this dynasty as we know them from other 
sources. 

The coin with the legend Kanhapa was discovered in 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s dominions and obtained by the Madras 
Museum in exchange for one of the coins of Sri Rima through 
the kindness of the curator of the Hyderabad Museum. 


SRINIVAS RAGHAVA AYYVANGAR. 


251. SOME RARE COINS FOUND IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The object of this paper is to bring to notice some rare and 
unique coins which have in recent years been acquired for the 


Nagpur Museum. 
A brief description of each specimen follows :— 


AURANGZEB. 


Nos. 1 & 2. Weight 178, size “9. 
Mint, ‘Azamnagar, date 1110 A-H. (sic) 48 R. 


Obv. Rev. 
pF ell npile 
bile —oe 
yy Hy! ; ee ebel Cmca 
phe 92 92> 95 PA y 
Ae —— . 
x i, # 


w= [2° 
The earliest coin published of this mint is a rupee of 
Anreneh 50 R., but a specimen in the Lucknow Museum 
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is dated 1117-48. In the present coin use has been made of an 
old obverse die. 

i ‘Azamnagar is the modern Belgaum and was named after 
Prince ‘Azam (Tarikh-e-Dakhan by Maulvi Abdul Ghafoor 
Rampuri). : 


No. 3 AL. Weight 178, size -88. 
Mint, Kanji, date — A.H. 32 R. 
Obe. Rev. 

As on No. 1 but date missing 


raphe thie 
— 
. aed 
Kanji is the modern Kanjivaram (Briggs, Farishta) which 


is the head-quarters of a taluq of the same name in the Chinga!l- 
pet district. See N.S. X XAT, p. 356. 


No. 4 Mm. Weight 177, size °85. 
Mint, Nusratgarh, date 1110 A.H. 42 R. 


Obv. Rev. 
As on No. lI. As on No. 3, but rr and 


The above specimen is of Nusratgarh, which is an unregis- 
tered mint. Dr. Taylor in his description of the coins of the 
Limbdi Treasury has referred to a rupee of Aurangzeb, dated 
1109-41 of Jinji, which is the same as Nusratgarh. Jinji is in 
the South Arkat district and was named Nusratgarh after 
Zulfiqar Khin Nusratjang, the son of Aurangzeb’s Minister 
Asad Khan. 

No. 5 Mm. Weight 178, size ‘1. 

Mint, Purendaé, date 1117 A.H. 50 RK. 


Obv. Rev. 
As on No. 1 but tity. Ason No. 3 but ¢- and 
Naty 


This is the mint formerly read as Purbandar. See N.S. 
XXXI, p. 368. Subsequent discoveries have confirmed the 
reading nda, suggested by Prof. Hodivala. 

No. 6 4. Weight 320, size ‘87. 

Mint, Zafari * date ? 
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Obe. Rew. 
J]; HH, o}U! ,ab 
-— — Aine yr? 
LS mls 


A ‘fulas* of Aurangzeb of the Zafaribad mint. As far as 
I know, this mint has not been represented in copper. Mr. R. B. 
Whitehead has identified Zafaribid with Bidar in the Dakhan. 
Bidar was first known as Ahmadabad and was named as such 
by Ahmad Shah Wali Bahmani after his own name  Subse- 
quently the name was ones to Muhammadabad by his grand- 
son Muhammad Shah . When Aurangzeb conquered 
the Dakhan, he renamed the place as ‘“ Zafarabad” in com- 
memoration of his victory. 


‘AZAM SHAH. 


No. 7 A. Weight 175, size 96. 
Mint, Ahmadabad, date 1119 A.H. ahd R. 


Obv. Rev. 
tle plc! Dl. gt! CH 
rug tee 
a - dal Rise 
ol Ble gy Iya ~~ 
PS eee sb! soa! 
hs 2° 93 | 
mint 


So far only two other rupees of ‘ Azam Shah of this 
are known to exist. 

No. 8 A. Weight 179, size -92. “it 

Mint, Burhanpar, date 1119 A.H. ahd R. 
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This is a rupee of Kam Bakbsh of the Nusratabad mint. 
Aurangzeb’s gold and silver coins from this mint have been 
published and another rupee of Kam Bakhsh is also known to 
exist. Nusratabad has been identified with Sakhar or Sagar of 
the Dakhan which is the Saghar ( al ) of Farishta. Sagar 
is & jagir town in the Shahpdr tilaq of the Gulbarga district 
and is the resting place of a saint, Sift Sarmast. | 

No. 10 MR. Weight 178, size 1-05. 

Mint, Toragal, date — A.H. ahd R. 





Obv. Rev. 
HO wrt? Lnypk 

al “ o>! 
a ~~ 
cenesesns 3. cls Qo» 


This is an unregistered mint of Kim Bakhsh. Gold and 
silver coins of Aurangzeb and Shah ‘Alam | of this mint are 
known. Farrukhsiyar and Ahmad Shah also issued coins from 
this mint. 


SHAH ‘ALAM BAHADUR. 


No. ll AR. Weight 177-4, size ‘9. 
Mint, Elichpir, date L119 A.H. ahd. 


Obw. Rev, 
esi ol Epzile 
al sess 

rp. ao! 
pole pibe ewsin ALR 
| -y 
Sle ac. dae! 


A coin of this mint of 1122-5 has been figured in the 
Punjab Museum Catalogue. 

No. 12. A rupee of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur of the ‘Azimabad 
mint dated “ahd’’ R. Y. has come to light which bears his 
name of Mu‘azzam with the following couplet :— 


wb yi —F pile Ma eB ne ile ele we AS 55 oy? 
on the obverse, while the reverse is similar to Aurangzeb’s 
‘AyimAbad coins. This coin was found in the Yeotmal district 
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and has been acquired for the Nagpir Museum, but has 

been received from the district ee incsition ae 
No. 13 Mm. Weight 178, size -94. 
Mint, Mailapir, date 1120 A.H. 2 R. 


Obv. Rev. 
le aldol 
=a As on No. 11 but Ff and 
rote eile dx te 
tire 
a 
Sylac akin 


Mailapotr rupees of Shah ‘Alam I are very rare. 
No. 14 ®M. Weight 178, size -87. 


uu Mint, Purenda, date 1122 A.H. 
Obve. Rev. 
As on No. 13 but I! rr As on No. 11 but a. and 
under <— of <—;& year missing and /su [ » 


A coin of this mint of 1123 has been figured in the Punjab 
Museum Catalogue under Purbandar. 


JAHANDAR SHAH. 


No. 15 &. Weight 178, size -9. 
Mint, Baw acs oor date 1124 A.H. ahd. i 
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Obvw. Rev. 
ire As on No. 15 but 
tei le " 
See ayes 
| : 
oe! As ste 
, 
FARRUKHSIYAR 
No. 17 R. Weight 177-4, size ‘91. 
Mint, ‘Azamnagar, date ? 
Obv. Rev. 
ES 9 Lezite 
* ee ee 
SL 39 ey <a 
5 (i ee aS Pr oS eel Une 
5) 95 ake ——— 
B pes 


All the known coins of this mint of Farrukbsiyar bear a 
second mint name which has been read as Gékulgarh and Gokak. 
See N.S. XXVIII, p. 76 and N.S. XXX, p. 267. On this parti- 
cular coin the only name recorded is ‘Azamnagar. 

No. 18 M. Weight 175, size ‘85. 

Mint, Bankapar, date 1130 A.H.7 R, 

Obv. ; Rev. 


Se 
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Ob». : Rew. 
As on No. 17, but impile 
''r 4’ to left of Cbé> wtnieasc 


Cmple ain 
= 
9,5 Us 
Dr. Taylor illustrated a similar coin in his paper on the 
coins of the Limbdi Treasury in N.S. XIV. The name of the 
mint from which the coin issued is still doubtful. 
No. 20. A rupee of Farrukhsiyar of Sika&kul has been 
acquired for the Nagpur Museum. No other silver coins of 
Farrukhsiyar of this mint are known. 


SHAH JAHAN I. 


No. 21 A. Weight 178, size 92. 
Mint, Bahadurgarh, date ?. 





Obv. few. ; 
woh sla irl 
— tex 
jo Bol Cnzle ain 
— Ss — ee 
ge ak~ asF joly 


This is a new mint for this Emperor. 


Nos. 22 and 23. Two rupees of Mis hacia Shah of the 

AusA mint, dated 12 and 16. ae alee u en for the 

Nagpir Museum. Cf. N.S. | 

aoe is in ihe Osmanabad district of the ‘Nizaim’s Domi- 
r Malik aa at and 
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The reading of the mint is doubtful. 


Nos. 25 and 26 AM. Two rupees of Muhammad Shab of 
Chinipatan have been acquired for the Naigpir Museum, one of 
which is dated 8 R. 

‘ALAMGIR II. 
No. 27 RM. Weight 175, size 1. 
Mint, Qandhar, date 1167 A.H. 7 (sic). 





Ob, Rew. 
ib pf ails imple 
, hee 
jhe lool ’ 
5 lic ple sis 


This is a new mint for this Emperor. Cf. N.S. ALL, p. 240 
and N.S. XIV, p. 580. Qandhiar is now a village in the Nandéd 
district of the Nizaim’s dominions. It had once a large fort 
which was captured by Mubarak Khan Niyvazi in the reign of 
Shah Jahan (M‘asirul ‘Umra). 


SHAH ‘ALAM If. 


No. 28 Mm. Weight 177-5, size -S5. 
Mint, Elichpir, date LLS7 A.H. 








Obv. Rev. 
1lav imple 
ails sl a Zahede 
=. gly dine 
jl slesl wy 
_—_— s Jeon! 
jc ac~ 
Apparently a new mint for this Emperor. 
No. 29 ®. Weight 173°5, size "89. “ 
Mint, Jagannathpir (7%), date 1184 A.H., 16 BR. 
Obv. Rev. 
om cela 
tia err 
<s ie 
jle Sob 2 phe din Cn 
—— Se 
gla ac 222 
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The mint may be Jagannathpuri and the ,; after 5, is 
probably missing. 


Nos, 30, 31 and 32 A. Weight 168-7, size ‘8. 
Mint (2), date and year missing. 


Obw, Rew. 


re le 
— 
_leabt..... 


These are non-imperial rupees of Shah ‘Alam II, the mint 
name of which is doubtful. 


AKBAR II. 


No. 33 Mm. Weight 166, size -75. 
Mint, Daulatgarh, date 6 R. 


Obv. Rev. 
pt SUR ee en a ae NI res 
Ee, ae ible ah 

~ »o 
s5f,0 


No. 34 MR. Weight 167, size 53. 
Mint, as on above, date 7 R. 


As on No. 33. | , . As on No. eae! a4 


These are two rupees of ‘Akbar ID ph 
mint. Its ee is doubtful. 
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Obv. Fev. 
a ets Lnzile 
lier ehes 
<7) —),! r fr] 
_— a Cmple ai 
Jt I oe 33 ee 
—- Jy 36 ys 
who. 


Weight 167, size -85. 
(5) Mohar of Muhammad Ibrahim, mint Shahjahanabad, 
113 X., H. ahd. 


Obv. Rev. 
ee ee ad [oll whe] ale [os] Rett [to] 
* _ - 
elle tir i=l a Cpl 
3 ry" a=! 
whe » [ 2) 2 ] oad 


Weight 172, size -75. 

Hijri date is to right and not to left as on the Mohar illus- 
trated in B.M. Catalogue. ' % 

Both the above mohars have been purchased locally. 

(c) Rupee of Farrukhsivar, mint Daru-z-zafar Bijapur, ahd. 


Obvp. Rev. 
a> as 5! uns 
ee emple misrn 
EP Hott oh) = 
| yA? —___£!! 
329 erty? % doz Gesyto 
~y 


Weight 176. Size -9. 

Rupees struck by Farrukhsiyar at Bijapir are extremely 
rare, because the town ceased to be a mint place after Farrukh- 
sivar and must have been losing its importance during his reign. 
The absence of silver issues is noticed in Mr. Whitehead’s list of 
the Mint Towns of the Mughal Emperors of India (NV.S., J.A.8.B., 
Vol. VILI-11). ; 4 

This coin comes from a Treasure Trove find of 101 silver 


coins from Basti district. 


Lucknow, 
4th J uly, 1924. 


PrayvaG DayAatL. 
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253. Kurees OF SHAH ‘AtAm II, Struck ar AKARWAN. 


On or about February 20th, 1921. some 80 silver coins 
were discovered in a site belonging to a private person in 
Bandinanipalem, a hamlet of Gunnalakurta village, in the 
Atmakur taluk of the Kurnool district, Madras Presidency. On 
examination they were found to be non-imperial rupees struck 
in the name of Shih ‘Alam IT. Only 15 of them have good 
impressions and they were acquired for the Government Mu- 
seum, Maciras. : 

Each coin has a portion of the full name of the king who 
issued it. ‘‘Alam’ and Ghazt"* are found in all the coins. 
* Bahadur’ is found in some coins. The rest of the name is found 
partially in some coins. The full name thus got out of all these 
coins t.e. ‘‘Shah ‘ Alam Bahadur Badshah Ghazi.’” The word 
«— is found only on 3coins. <A peculiarity in these coins is that 
the Hijri vear is found above the word ai~ on the reverse. The 
name of the mint appears as Akarwin in some and as Karwan 
on others. 

The full legend would seem to be :— 


Obverse. cei slosh jot, a sla ann 
Reverse. ws! ayFt -— cme Teer cele (TAS Aha 


Coins from this mint has not yet been published. It is 
suggested that Akarwfin or Karwan is Gadval, capital of a small 
state in the Nizim’s Dominions, as numerous coins of this type 
are found in Gadval and sent to the Treasury at Haidarabad. 


R. Srereivas RaGHAVA AYYANGAR. 
8th April, 1924. 


254. Tue Errrager Usep on Correr Corns By TBRAHIM 
Apit SHauw Il or Brsapur. 


In my article No. 231 under the above heading in the 
Numismatic Supplement No. XXXVI for 1922, I have tried to 
rove that the epithet, on the copper coins of Ibrahim II of 
ijapur, about whieh Dr. Taylor was doubtful, should be read 
as ‘‘ Abala Balt.”’ I have quoted the following verse :— 
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{l was given to understand that some of my numismatist 
friends were not Sey satisfied with my explanation of the 
word ‘“‘Abalé Ba Further search was, therefore, made in 
contemporary literature, and I consulted the MS. of Gulshani 
‘Ishq composed by Mulla Nusrati in LO68 a.n. for ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah 
It. This MS. is in the Prince of Wales Museum of Western 


India. The poet eulogising his patron says on page 10 of the 
MS. as follows :— 


em ure a. o! 0979 9* nS ut (“3-3 
el —* y 4+ —L;! » gt bya 


& - - 


te Bl p—aelys Bie og ae e ts3 


Lf Fiera whe ays o> usr cE Fig 
- < = = oe 
LiF le psy — Po er 5 3 

(1) Oh Emperor, hereditary accomplishments appear in 
you. You have become the master of the sword and the pen. 

(2) Your grandfather was Ibraéhim abala bali (the Friend 
of the weak)—you are ‘Ali and the son of Muhammad. 

(3) Your grandfather was Jagat Gurd, and your father was 
a brave man.’ (There is some poetic play upon words of 
Muhammad and ‘Ali. But the epithet of —b%!* used with 
Ibrahim, who is styled also as Jagat Guri, is clear. In those 
days it was immaterial whether the ‘ye’ was longer or shorter 
(Yae M‘araf .-¢ or yaie majhil < ): both could be read in the 
same way. 

Thus there is now no doubt as to the reading and meaning 
of (gb Wt after »2! »! on the copper coins of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 
Il of Bijapur. 

l5th April, 1924. Muup,. IsMar. 


255. A Goup Cors oF Kumira Gupta lI. 
(A new variety of the Lion-slayer type.) 





1 It may be noticed that in the above quotations eshili and —bitt are 


ritten with the first ‘be’ ~ quiescent in the latter and with a vowel in 

the former—e fact which does not make any difference in the real meaning 
of the word. Abald bali with zabar on ‘be’ <8 Sa ee 
whereas Abii is an Urdu or Hindi corruption of the same. . 
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Obverse. King standing to right shoots with an arrow a 
lion which is seen jumping at him. The bow is held in the left 
hand and is fully drawn by the right. The left leg of the king 
is stretched straight while the right is bent at the knee. The 
head is inclined to the right showing vigorous action. On the 
right margin near the king’s head is the inscription Kumara, 
which does not appear to be fragmentary or to have any con- 
nection with the two curved strokes on the left bottom margin. 
as latter are probably portions of the drapery worn by the 
cing. : ' 
Reverse. Goddess Parvati (Simha vahini), seated, facing 
lion couchant to right. Her left leg is tucked up and the right 
hangs down. Her left hand rests on her knee and holds a lotus 
flower with a long stalk, while her right hand is extended out- 
wards and holds a garland of skulls (munda mala). The mono- 
gram is in the usual position, but has the form of a cluster of 
five dots, intended probably to bea lotus, To the right runs the 


legend “Simha Mahendra.” ( ir x Lr 2 ) 


Coins of the Lion-slayer type of Kumaragupta I are des- 
eribed at pages 76-81 of Allan's Catalogue of the Gupta Coins 
in the British Museum. Varieties a and £ have the legend 
“Sri Mahendra Simhah.”” In variety y the left hand of the 
goddess is lifted upwards instead of downwards as in our coin and 


the legend is written differently. ¢ ‘a Os 2s ut 3 ) 


The monogram is also different. Our coin differs from those 
shown in variety 6 in (1) the inscription on the obverse, (2) the 
legend on the reverse, (3) monogram and (4) the position of 
the lion’s head. For these reasons the specimen may be treated 
as a new variety. : 

I showed one specimen of this variety to Mr. Allan at the 
British Museum in December, 1922. He pronounced it as new. 
Unfortunately that specimen was lost, being in a pocket book 
which was stolen from my pocket in Rome. Luckily, how- 
ever, I have its impression and another specimen of the same 
variety, which is represented here. It will be noticed that the 
letters are particularly well formed. The specimen is well 
preserved. 

A word may be added about the reverse. The monogram 
is a new one, being quite different from any depicted on pages 
167-168 of Allan’s catalogue. The goddess is certainly Parvati, 
consort of Siva, and not I mi, cqnanrs 08: VISIBD: It is the 
tradition rides a lion. Allan — ited this to be so (Intro- 
duction, page xxiii), but in the body of the catalogue described 
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this lion-riding goddess as Ambika-Lakshmi. For this there is 
no authority in the Hindu religion. In the variety now des- 
cribed the goddess holds a garland with big round objects, which 
are almost certainly skulls. It is well known that the consort 
of iva affects such a garland of skulls. It is therefore certain 
that it is Parvati, not Lakshm!. who is represented as riding a 
lion on Gupta coins. 


Unao (Ovupn), Panwa Laz, I.C.8. 
l4th November, 1924. 


256. A GOLD COIN OF FARRUKHIVYAR OF FARRUKHARAD MINT. 


Metal A’, 

Weight 167-5 grs. 

Size -9° 

Date R.Y. 7 

The legend is the same as on silver coins of this mint (vide 
I.M.C. No. 3694), No gold coins of this mint have hitherto 
been published. This coin establishes the fact that the mint 
issued ‘muhrs’ as well as silver coins 


Unao (OvupDaR), Panna Lau, I.C.8. 
l4th November, 1924. 


257. SUPPLEMENTARY OBSERVATIONS UroN THE COINAGE 
STRUCK FOR THE BrrrisH East InNpI1A COMPANY'S SETTLE- 
MENT OF PENANG OR PRINCE OF WALES’ ISLAND (1756 To 
1828).—By Sm Jounw Bouckniw. (ADDITIONAL TO AR- 
TICLE No. 247, NuUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. XXAAVIII oF 
THE JOURNAL AND PROCEEDINGS, ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
BenGcat (NEw Serres) Vor. XX, 1924, No. 4). 


It is, unfortunately, often experienced by those who try 
to exhaust all apparently available sources of information before 
publishing their observations upon the subject matter of their 
enquiry to find that had they waited a little, much further know - 
ledge would have been brought within their view ; and since 
writing my previous paper on the coinage of Penang | have re- 
ceived considerable further material relative in particular to the 
1824, 1825 and 1828 issues. 


1824. Issue. 


With regard to the issue of the Pattern One-Third Cent 
dated 1824 (No. 18), the whole of the correspondence relat to 
this rare piece has now been discovered in the Records at His 
Majesty’s Mint Calcutta and I was, thro the kindness of the 
Master of the Mint, there, furnished on h 20th 1924 with 
copies thereof. 
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The first letter dated February 14th 1824 from Mr. Crawford 
the Resident at Singapore to the Secretary to Government, Fort 
William, Calcutta I have already quoted in my previous paper 
(p. 12). The Secretary to Government passed on Mr. Craw- 
ford’s letter on March 19th to the Mint Committee which in its 
turn forwarded it on to the Acting Mint-Master (a Mr. H. H. 
Wilson) on March 29th directing him to report whether the 
coins suggested by Mr. Crawford could be conveniently prepared 
at the Calcutta Mint. Mr. Wilson made a Die and struck there- 
from some specimens of the one-third cent piece which he des- 
patched to the Mint Committee under cover of a letter dated 
June 17th 1824. [Register, No. 250. Mint Committee Proceed- 
ings, Vol. 1, 1823-24]. This letter reads as follows :-— 


** No. 250. 
To 
os = lari tie ) President and Members of 
H. Mackenzie, Eso., ) the Mint Committee. 
(GENTLEMEN, 


1. I have now the honour to acknowledge your letter 
of the the 29th March last, forwarding a copy of letter from 
Mr, Crawford the Resident at Sincapore, relating to coinage of 
small money for that settlement and directing me to report 
whether the coins specified can be conveniently prepared at 
this Mint and which description of coin may be best suited for 
that purpose. 

2. Of the comparative fitness of any form of coin depend- 
ing on local considerations, the Resident at Sincapore must be 
best able to judge, and from his report it appears that on 
these grounds the 2 stiver piece of silver, and the Duyt of 
copper, are entitled to decided preference it is only necessary 
therefore to estimate their value according to the specimens 
furnished, and the rate at which they circulate, in order to 
ascertain how far their issue may be advantageous. 

3. The duyts sent by Mr. Crawford are of two very differ- 
ent values; the heaviest average 49 grains, the lightest 23 
grains each it is of course to be concluded from [Sic! ? con- 
cluded that. J. A. B.] Crawford considers that they circulate 
at par; as no distinction between light and heavy is made by 
him in adjusting their exchange with the Dollar it is not un- 
likely however that this does influence the rate, and the pre- 

nderance of the heavy sort regulates the premium which the 
Davie usually bear and the exchange of from 270 to 290 in- 
stead of 300 for a Dollar. 

4. By the calculation in the last paragraph of Mr. Craw- 
‘ord’s letter it appears that he estimates the weight of the 
Durgts at about 30 grains, as he states that 300 are equal to 
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7 lb. 4 oz. 10 dwt. meaning it is to be presumed the pound 
avoirdupois; the average of the two sorts however is about 
$6 grains, and this will be the best weight for them, as it will 
enable a better impression to be struck and will leave a suffi- 
cient profit on the coinage. 

5. In the Currency of Bengal at 64 pice the Rupee and 
208 Rupees for 100 Dollars, the Dollar is equivalent to 13, 
312 :—grains of copper, in that of Sincapore at 300 Duyts to 
the Dollar and 36 grains to the Duyt no more than 10800 
grains of copper are required in exchange for the Dollar, cop- 
per, therefore in relation to silver will be more productive at 
Sincapore by nearly 19 per cent. 

6. With regard to the actual profit to be made on the 
coinage in Calcutta, there is no doubt that it will [be. J. A. B.) 
considerable, the Factory maund of copper will vield after 
deducting } for sizle 9679 Durgts at 36 grains each, this some 
(!) is equivalent to Dollars 32/4 which at Rs. 208 per [100. J. 
A. B.) Dollar is Rs. 67-9-7. The remaining third will be also 
realized within about 10 per cent so that the whole maund 
will be produce (!) above 14,000 Duyts if we deduct 10 per 
cent for losses and charges of manufacture the nett produce 
will be 12.600 Duyts; equal to 42 Dollars or Kes. 87-5- we 
have lately purchased copper fit for coining pice at 40 rupees 
per Factory maund, and can probably procure a present fur- 
ther supply at the same price or moderate advance upon it, it 
may therefore be expected that the profits of this coimage 
would not fall very short of 100 per cent from which however 
the cost of remittance would have to be deducted. 

7 The silver coin recommended by Mr. Crawford is the 
second (!) stiver piece or wang [the word “ Wang" is used 
almost all over the Malay Peninsula to mean “ money” and 
according to Marsden was specifically applied to the silver 
fanam of the Carnatic of which 24 were held to be equal to 
the Spanish Dollar. J. A. B.] m the currency of Holland, this 
should weigh 18 grains, and contain 15 of pure silver as he 
mentions however the circulation to the eastward by no 
means corresponds with this description. The average weight 
of the two stiver pieces sent by him is grains 23,155 and their 
standard oz. 4, 10 dwt. worse than Calcutta standard, they 
consequently contain little more than a half, grains 12,*,, fine 
silver, this in fact being about the 30th part of a Dollar, at 

hich rate the coins in question circulate ; as they thus ex- 
change for their intrinsic value there could be no profit on 
their coinage, but Mr. Crawford anticipates a premium on 
their issue; although he would not make any change in their 
value or nominal rate perhaps however it would be advisable 
in order to Gover part of the charge of fabrication to make a 
amall reduction from their intrinsic value, and take their 
pure contents at an even number 12 grains instead of 12,4,, 
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which would be saving of silver of nearly 2} per cent, the 
weight of the coins might also be fixed at 24 grains, the allow 
and fine silver being in equal proportion. ; 

8S. I have the honor to submit herewith specimens of the 
silver and copper Currency—I have not thought it necessary 
at present to prepare a separate die for the silver as the size 
and general character of impression are near! v the same, as on 
the copper coin, and a sufficiently correct idea may be form- 
ed of the appearance of the 2 stiver pieces from the muster 
[¢ ““monster’’=specimen] furnished, neither are these speci- 
mens perfect as I could have wished, there being a flaw in 
the lower edge of one face, the die having given way, in taking 
the impression, this is the second die that has flown and as 
the preparation of a third would occasion further delay I have 
thought it preferable to rest satisfied with the present impres- 
sion in order that the general question of the execution of the 
Sincapore coinage may be at once determined; more perfect 
specimens may be hereafter furnished if required. 

9. These specimens now submitted will establish the pos- 
sibility of our fabricating the coins in this Mint. I beg to ob- 
serve however that the manufacture will be the work of time 
and will be attended with considerable trouble and expense, 
the cost of labour must of course always bear a large propor- 
tion to a Currency which consists of pieces individually of a 
very low value, and in addition to this general principle the 
thiness (!) of the coins is likely to be attended with consider- 
able difficulty in the operations of the rolling and stamping ; 
to reduce the bards [bars. J. A. B.] to the requisite tenuity 
will be the work of repeated lamination, and in consequence 
of the small body of metal interposed between the upper and 
lower die the faces of the dies will act not only on the silver, 
but on each other; and will not (!) doubt very, very frequently 
fly before the blow, from these considerations, I should be 
disposed to doubt the advantage of coining the Sincapore cur- 
rency as the expense will be necessarily great; and as there is 
very inadequate provision for the cost of the silver coimage 
the ultimate losses on that will be a proportionate deduction 
from the profits of the copper currency. 





I have ete. 
CaLcurTa MIT, H. H. Wimxson. 
. The \7th June 1824. Actg. Mt. Mr. 


Upon receipt of Mr. Wilson’s communication the Mint 
| Committee wrote to the Governor-General-in-Council on July Ist 
the following letter. [Register. No. 263. Mint Committee 
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* No. 263. 
To 
THe Rient Honorasie, 
Wit1iam Prrr Lorp AMHERST, 
Governor -General-in-Council. 
My Lorp, 
In reply to Mr. Secretary Mackenzie's letter of the 
19th March last, we have the honour to submit for the 
information of your Lordship’s Council the accompanying 
copies of letters addressed to and received from the Acting 
Mint Master, relative to the proposed coinage for Singapore 
Adverting to the opinion therein stated, we beg to express 
our doubts as to the expediency of preparing coins, similar 
to the specimens herewith forwarded, in the Calcutta Mint, 
as we apprehend that the profits arising from the copper 
coinage after the deduction of the loss in that of the silver, 
will be found a very inadequate compensation for the labour 
and expense which would be incurred and if it be thought 
necessary to have a special coinage for Singapore, we should 
conceive it might, as in the case of Penang, be more advan- 
tageously furnished from England. 
We have ete., 
CALCUTTA, 
lst July, 1924.”’ 


To this letter the Secretary to the Government replied Ot 
September 24th in the following terms. [Register. No. 320. 
Mint Committee Proceedings Vol. 1. 1823-24}. 


‘‘No. 320. 
To 
J. PATTLE, 
H. Woop and 
Hott MACKENZIE, 


Mint Committee. 


Territorial Department; Finance. 
GENTLEMEN, 


«1 am directed by the Right Hon'ble the Governor- 
‘« General-in-Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
‘“‘of the Ist July last with its enclosures, and in reply to 
‘inform you that under the information conveyed in these 
“papers, His Lordship in Council does not consider it expedi- 
“ent at present to direct the preparation at the Calcutta 
“Mint of a special coinage for Singapore more especially a= 
“the weight of the coin, which Mr. wford desires to oe 
“is liable to considerable doubt. It is scarcely possible 
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— that the two kinds one averaging 49 and the other 2: 
grains should circulate indiscriminately. 
are *. The expediency of procuring a supply of copper coin 
és from England for the use of Singapore will be further 
considered, and will be made the subject of a reference to 
‘the Honorable Court of Directors. 
7 $3. In the meantime if it shall appear to the Resident 
to be desirable to obtain a supply of Bengal Pyce they will 
‘be furnished. 
I have ete., 
Hort MACKENZIE, 
Secy. to the Gavt.”’ 


Councit. CHAMBER, 
The 24th September 1824. 


; |Nore.—The above letters are printed in the exact form 
in which they appear in the Records. } 

The matter was thus concluded and, the decision having 
been duly conveyed to the Singapore authorities, we hear no 
more of any project for separate coinage for that Settlement ; it 
may be remembered also that in 1825 the three Settlements of 
Penang, Malacca and Singapore were united into a single Pre- 
sidency. 

From the above newly discovered correspondence the 
whole history of the rare one Third Cent Pattern piece is 
disclosed and it may with advantage be here observed :— 


(a) That this piece (No. 18) is not really attributable to 
Penang at all but on the contrary to Singapore at 
a date when Singapore was a distinct and separate 
Settlement. 

(4) That specimens were struck in silver and in copper; 
the number is not known but was doubtless 
very small; nor am I aware of any silver example 
being in existence. | 

(c) That the real reason why the project was negatived 
was because the undertaking did not promise to 
be an adequately profitable one for the Mint at 
Calcutta. 


It may be of interest here to state that through the favour 
of the Mint-master at Calcutta I had struck for me from 
the original die one specimen in gold, two in silver and four in 
copper; the flaw or crack in the die referred to in Mr. Wilson's 
letter quoted above shows itself noticeably though otherwise the 
impressions are perfect. 


1825 Issue. 

1 have in my vious pa (p. 13) quoted the letter dated 
April 9th, 1825, aaa Acting Secretary to the Government at 
Penang to the Secretary to Government at Calcutta asking that , 
copper coins to the value of 10,000 dollars and of three deno- 


a . : 
—_, 
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minations (namely ,',th, ,},th, or yja_th, of a dollar might be 
struck for Penang at the Calcutta mint. 

Through the courtesy of the Master of His Majesty's Mint, 
Calcutta and of both the Collector of Madras and the Officer in 
charge of the Madras Central Record Office, I have been fur- 
nished in 1924 with details of a whole series of letters dealing 
fully with the Penang issues of 1825 and 1828; these papers 
have been unearthed only after a troublesome and laborious 
search and | must acknowledge most gratefully the assistance 
so freely thus given to me in my investigations, 

These letters are too lengthy to be quoted here in full bat 
they may be summarized as follows :-— 


__ On the 5th May, 1825, the Secretary to Government at Fort 
William (i.e. Calcutta) wrote to the Committee of the Calcutta 
Mint enclosing the Penang Government's letter of April 9th and 
asking for a report thereon. [Register, No. 63, Mint Committee 
Proceedings, 1825 vol. L.] 

On the 16th May the Mint Committee referred the matter 
to the Calcutta Mint-master for his views. [Register, No. 67, 
Mint Committee Proceedings, 1525, vol. I.| 

On the 24th May the Mint-master replied to the Mint Com- 
mittee to the effect that owing to the great pressure of work at 
the Calcutta Mint due to the orders for striking silver comage 
for India the request of the Penang Government could not well 
be complied with. [Register, No. 73, Mint Committee Pro- 
ceedings, 1825, vol. I. | 

On June 2nd the Mint Committee wrote to the Governor- 
General-in-Council to forward the Mint-master’s report but sug- 
gesting that the Penang Government's request should be passed 
on to the Government at Madras where at the New Mint with 
its improved machinery it might perhaps be possible for the 
required coinage to be made. [Register No. 80, Mint Com- 
mittee Proceedings, 1825, vol. I.] | 

On the 9th June the Secretary to Government, Fort Wilham., 
wrote to the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George (ec. 
Madras), on the lines of the Mint Committee’s advice. This 
letter I have already quoted in my previous paper (pp. 15 and 
14). The Mint-Committee at Calcutta was apprised of the 
Government of Calcutta’s action. [Register, No. 88, Mint 
Committee Proceedings, 1825, vol. I.] All the above letters 
are from the Calcutta Mint Records; the remainder, quoted 
below, are from the Records reserved at Madras. 

On June 9th, also, the cutta Government wrote to the 
Penang Government stating that the latter’s request for the 
minting of coinage had been sent on to Madras as the work 
could not be done at Calcutta on account of other urgent 

mands on the Mint. 
ia On June 29th the Madras Government referred the matter 
to its Mint Committee and the Mint-master (a Mr. McKerrel) 
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by letter dated August Ist expressed himself as ready to under- 
take the work. The Mint Committee so reported to the Govern- 
ment on August 15th. [Financial Consultations, No. 4, dated 
26-8-25] and the Government thereupon by letter of the 26th 
August directed the Commercial Superintendent to supply from 
the Import Warehouse to the Mint all the sheet-copper avail- 
able there; which amounted to about 31 “ candies” (i.e. roughly 
15,500 pounds avoirdupois). [Finl. Cons. 26-8-25, Nos. 13 and 
id}. By letter dated July 14th, the Penang Government, 
having by that time heard from the Calcutta Government that 
the coinage wanted could not be there minted, formally request- 
ed the Madras Government to carry out the undertaking. 
[ Finl. Cons. 26-8-25, No. 3.] 

The Mint-master commenced cutting the Dies on July 20th 
and by September 19th had made sufficient with which to start 
coining [letter from Mint-master, 9-9-25 and letter from Mint 
Committee. Finl. Cons. 20-9-25, No. 3}. 

On December 29th the Mint-master reported that all the 
available copper, which had been given him from the Import 
Warehouse ($2 Candies, 5 Maunds and 20 Pounds) had been 
converted into coinage but the value of the coins was not nearly 
equal to the 10,000 Spanish Dollars’ worth for which the 
Penang Government had requisitioned; actually the value of 
the 1825 issue was only 4,698 Spanish Dollars. [Letter from 
Mint-master, 28-12-25 and letter from Mint Committee, 8-2-26. 
Finl. Cons. 21-2-26, Nos. 7-9]. 

However there was no more copper then at hand and the 
coins minted (130,300 Double Pice or “, Dollar in 26 boxes; 
136, 700 Single Pice or ,4j,th Dollar in 14 boxes and 145,000 
Half Pice or ~j,,th Dollar in 12 boxes) were consigned to Penang 
on His Majesty's Sloop “ Fly” [Finl. Cons. 4-4-26, No. I] and 
their receipt was acknowledged by the Penang Government in 
May 1826. [Finl. Cons. 20-6-26, Nos. 4-5]. 

The remainder of the Penang Government’s requisition 
could not be completed until 1828 and was dated of that vear. 

The above papers disclose completely the origin and history 
of the Penang issue of 1825. It may be interesting to append 
the actual statement of the accounts in connection with this 
1825 issue: they are taken from the Madras Mint Committee's 
Proceedings of October llth, 1826. 

‘Amount of Expenses on account of coinage, packing, 
** shipping, etc. 

Coinage of 1825. 


130,300 Double Pice Weighing Candics 19, 
aun 


Ra. A. P. Rea. A. P. 
136,700 Single Pice da 13 and Ibs. 17] 
145,000 Half Pice ; @ Ra. 300 per ang eee 5.905 10 & 
Contingent charges for mak unches an 
“ z coins from i July to Slat 


for preperins . 
Decem ** ‘ “* * “* 2,263 4 ll 


> 
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; Re. A. FP. Re. A. P. 
Wastage incurred in coining and melting sciasel 
(9 Maunds 14} Ibs,) @ Re. 300 per Candy = .. 143 


& 9 
1022 Parrahs of charcoal used for cleaning cop- 
per coins and melting scissel - o* 275 2 5&6 
+2 Teak wood cases for packing the coinssgunny, 
rope, otc. ee on 367 & 8 


Boat hire, Buoys, ropes, otc. e« sé 90 5 O 9,054 3 2 


The total weight of the coins was 11878 Ibs, 7 oz Troy; the 
face value 4,698 Spanish Dollars; the Double Pice weighed 
292'2, the Single Pice 144°4 and the Half Pice 72-8 grains 
respectively and their sterling equivalents 44, 2} and 14 far- 
things. 

IS28.  LIasue. 


In July 1827, more copper being then available, the Madras 
Mint Committee asked the Madras Government if the large 
balance of the Penang Government’s requisition might be com- 
pleted. [Letter from Mint Committee, 5.7.27. Finl. Cons. 
10.7.27, Nos. 1-2). The Government acquiesced; the coining 
was completed on March 19th 1828 and the consignment, 
packed in 90 cases, was despatched to Penang on the East India 
Company's Ship ‘* Macqueen.”’ [Letter from Mint-master 
19.3.28: Letter from Mint Committee, 26.3.28. Finl. Cons. 
1.7.28, Nos. 4-5}. 

The Statement of the Accounts in connection with the 1825 
issue is given below; being taken from the Mint Committee's 
Proceedings of October llth 1528 and the Financial consulta- 
tions of January 30th 1829, Nos. 3-4. 


Coinage of 1528. 


720,700 Double Pice ) Weighing Candies 25, 
235,800 Single Pice Maunds 4 and Ibe 8 @ a 
414,000 Half Pice Rs. 347-7-4 per Candy 11,789 13 5 
Contingent charges for making punches, dies 

from 25th September 1827 to 2lst March 

1828 e's ae 2 «+ 2,425 010 
1675 Parrahs of charcoal used for tempering 

the dies, annealing the copper coins and 


melting scissel a = we 450 15 S&S 
15 aracit cis and 15 Ibs, of Shear steel used for 
making dies. ce a ae 132 10 2 
90 Teakwood cases for packing the corns, 
gunny, ropes, GGG: . «+ ee ae 576 9 oO 
Boat hire .. — a =- iy 3 90 b 
Bill of lading, one sot .. ee = oO 7 6 15,603 5 4A 


The whole history of the 1828 issue of coinage for Penang 
is now, by the above records, entirely cleared up. 


Penang Coins cownter-stamped with Q and with * L.N.,” 
“JAVA” and *“* 1809.” 


t ; rhaps, be conveniently here mentioned that 
icaseuaies Two Cent pieces have been noticed heavily 





‘There are lotuses around the border. _ 
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counter struck with the letter *“Q”". I had thought that 
such counter-stamping might have been intended to denote 
that the coin was used or might be used in the neigh bour- 
ing State of Quedah (or Kedah) from the Rajah of which the 
Island of Penang had been obtained by the British East India 
Company; but Mons. J. Schulman of Amsterdam informs me 
that the letter has no such significance and is the impress of 
some private firm or person. Specimens (one at least) of the 
undated One Cent (No, 1 of my previous Article) are known 
counterstruck with the initials ** L.N.’’ (in monogram), the word 
“JAVA” and the date * 1809"; the letters “ L.N”’ stand for 
the initials of Louis Napoleon who in 1806 was placed upon the 
throne of Holland by his brother the great Napoleon Buona- 
parte ; the French in 1809 controlled Java (then a Dutch posses- 
sion) and the counter-stamping of this Penang coin purported 
to show that the piece had been thus treated by the French in 
Java at that date: such was not in fact the case as it is now 
known that this piece (and numerous other coins) was thus 
counterstamped some twenty or thirty years ago: and, it 
would seem with dubious motives. 


Errata. 


In conclusion [ should like to mention that in my previous 
Article the Caleutta Government Headquarters are referred to 
as *‘ Fort St. William :;”’ the proper designation is, of course, 
‘* Fort William” without any canonization ! 


Patra, INDIA, Joun A. BucKNILIL. 
October, 1925. 


258. Some Soutrsa Ixpranx Gortp Corrs. 


A find of five gold coins was made in the Kondavidu hills 
in the Chaudavaram village, Guntur district, in 1925. They 
were all acquired for the Museum on behalf of Government. 

They are of two kinds, the first consisting of three coins 
and the second of two. 

The first set. 


They are all circular and are all cup-shaped on account 
of the sap ireeaes on them. Two Sris are found at the ends of 
the horizontal diameter and the figure of an elephant in the 
centre, facing the proper left. Over this are found the sun and 
the moon. At right angles to this is found in old Telugu script: 
the legend “‘ Bavana”™ at the top and “‘Gadava” at the bottom. 
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any name or title of any one of the western Ganga kings 
that we have known from inscriptions. Neither do we know 
fully the names of all the Kongu chiefs and Gajapati rulers. 
Inscriptions Nos. 37, 40 and 41 of Udayagiri in the list of Inscrip- 
tions from Nellore district by Butterworth and Venugopala 
Chetti, state that Krishna Deva Raya of Vijayanagara drove 
Pratapa Rudra Gajapati to Kondavidu and in capturing Udaya- 
girl captured also Tirumalai Raghava Raya, uncle of Pratapa 
Rudra Gajapati. We also know that Purushothama Deva, the 
predecessor of Pratapa Rudra on the throne of Orissa, invaded 
the Southern country and defeated the king at Conjeeveram. 
From the meagre information known it is not possible to say 
who issued these coins. 


The Second set. 


These are all circular. They appear to have been used a 
second time, Four new punch marks appear prominent. Two 
Sris are found at the ends of the horizontal diameter. At right 
angles to this is found at one end a legend in old Telugu in two 
lines, of which the first is not legible and the second consists of 
“Rayana.”” At the other end is the temple or crown mark 
which was peculiar to the western Chalukyas together with 
an Ankusa by its side. An examination of these four punch 
marks shows that they have been stamped over some earlier 
mark. The other spaces are filled by a lion or tiger. The marks 
erased by the four new marks appear to have been lions or 
tigers also. 

‘There was a king, Madhava Deva by name, who wasruling at 
Addanki between 1208-1239 A.D. He wasa subordinate of the 
Kakatiya kings. This line ruled at Addanki for nearly 100 
years. He had a title of Chakra Narayana. This was also 
assumed by about seven kings ; vide Appendix I in Inscriptions 
in Copper and Stone in Nellore District. These coins might 
have been issued by one of these kings. The legend also gives 
proof to this. 

R. SRINIVASA RaGHava AYYANGAR. 


259. Some Moecuunt Gortp Cors. 


While digging the foundations of a ruined house on about 
20th November, 1917, in the village of Thakkalapalli, hamlet of 
Putlur, Tadpatri Taluk Anantapur district, a cooly struck 
at an earthen pot containing gold coins. Sixteen of them were 
recovered from the party. These were acquired for the Museum 
on behalf of Government. They contained eight coins of 
Muhammad Shah and eight of Farrukhsiyar. 

They are all circular and are like the Pagodas of Vijaya- 
nagara in shape. The diameter varies between °38 and -4 of an 
inch. ‘Chey are of an uniform weight 41-7 grs. They are all 


Pwr, 
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made of 1S-carat gold and: have impressions on both sides 
They have the name of the king in the Persian script enclosed in 
a circle of dots on the obverse. In some cases the Hijri vear is 
found. The name of the mint in the Persian script enclosed in « 
circle of dots is found on the reverse. The coins of Muhammad 
Shah were all minted at Goti. Some of them were minted in 
A.H. 1131 and others in 1132 A.H. The coins of Farrukhsivar 
were minted in three places, Giti, Tarpatri and Gajjikota. 
There are three coins of the first place, three of the second and 
two of the third. iyo 
They are described as follows :— 


Coin No. 1. Obverse—Muhammad Shah. 1132. So oe os 
Reverse—Zarb-Gati. stot ~~ 
Coin No. 2. Obverse—Muhammad Shah. Ilxx. TLS Oommn 
Reverse—Zarb-Gitt. ust — 


Coin No. 3. Obverse—Muhammad Farrukhsiyar ,~ ty 
Reverse—Zarb Giti. 
Coin No.4. Obverse—Muhammad Farrukhsivar 1125 
yo ey? oe 
Reverse—Zarb-Tarpatri. cep G mye 


ies” sy 


Coin No.5. Obverse—Muhammad Farrukhsivar »~ ¢ »° o.=< 
Reverse—Zarb-Gajjikota. tie 8 


Of the three mint towns, Goti, Tarpatri, and Gajjikota, 
Guti is identified with the modern Gooty, the headquarters of a 
taluk in the district of Anantapur. Mughal kings had there 
mints here—vide page Ixxvii in the History of Mughal Emper- 
ors of Hindustan by Stanley Lane Poole. Tarpatri is identified 
with Tadpatri which is also the headquarters of a taluk in the 
same district. It is an important commercial centre sufficient- 
ly important to justify the presumption that the Mughals had a 
mint there. There is no place by the name of Gajjikota in any 
of the districts of Cuddapah, Kurnool, Bellary and Anantapur. 
There is a place called Gangikota which was the stronghold of 
some Muhbammadan Chiefs in the Cuddapah district. ‘There 1s 
also a ruined fort even now. 

Mr. Yazdani has been kind enough to give the following 
information about Gangikota :-— 

‘Gangikota was an important fort on the borders of the 
Kutb Shahi territories. The nearest fort in the dominions of the 
rival dynasties of Bijapur was Jinji. At one time there was an 
un ing between these two dynasties that the | - 





vlc yes Ku utb Shahi Forces should stay at Gangikota while the 
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Commander of the Adil Shahi forces (Mustapha) should stay in 
Jinji.” (From Basdtian-us-Salatin.) : 

“Gangikota one of the five Cirears in the old Province 
of Balaghat. It contains 15 Mahals and vielded a revenue 
of Rs. 13.68,841—-5-—3. Its boundaries are :— 


On the east—Sidhout Forest (now Cuddapah district). 
On the North—-Kamman (now Kurnool District). 
On the South—Puyen Ghat and a river. 
On the West—Koni? ”"’ 
(Old manuscript containing @ statistical account of the Dekhan.) 


This may perhaps be the place, but the legend is clearly 
Gajjikota. So it is not possible to identify this definitely with 
that place. <A town by the name of Gajjikota may have existed 
in those times. 

Two new mints have now been bronght to light, and it 
is now known that Farrukbsiyvar and Muhammad Shah minted 
these gold coins which are entirely different from any known 
coins issued by them. 

RK. SRINIVASA RAGHAVA AYYANGAR. 


260. Coins OF RAIA RAJA CHOLA. 


A find of five coins of Raja Raja Chola was discovered in «a 
field in the village of Dharapuram, near Kumbakonam in the 
district of Tanjore on the 28th of April, 1922. As these coins 
were of peculiar colour they were acquired for the Museum 
on behalf of Government. Raja Raja minted coins in gold, 
silver and copper, and coins of this kind have not been known 
till now. 

Description. Circular, thick at the centre and thin at the 

edges. 

Obverse. Crude figure of a king seated holding a conch by 
his left hand. The legend ‘ Raja Raja’ is 
found in the old Devanagari script. 

Reverse. Crude figure of a king standing blowing a conch 
held in his left hand and holding a lamp by his 
right. There is an arrow and a crescent of 
the moon to his right, and four circles to 
his left. 

Weight, 68°25 grs. Diameter, ‘8 of an inch. 

As the composition of the metal appeared to be different 
from that of coins found hitherto, one of the coins was sent 
to the Bombay mint for examination. The coin on assay was 
found to contain Gold o-71 

Silver 25-80 
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; It can neither be called a gold or silver or a copper 
com. The circumstances under which such a coinage was 
issued should be studied from inscriptions. : 


R. SRintvasa RaGHava AYYANGAR. 


261. Hrsroricat Facts GLEANED FROM THE Corns OF THE 
BAHMANI DYNASTY. 


The Bahmani dynasty was founded by one Zafar Khan, a 
centurion fief-holder of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq, in the 
Deccan in the year 748 A.H. or 1347 A.D. His name was Hasan 
and Zafar Khan washis title. Farishta calls him Sultan Alauddin 
Hasan Gangu Bahmani, but in his coins he is mentioned as 
Alauddin Abul Muzaffar Bahman Shah. It is worthy of note 
that, like the founder of the house of Romanoff, Hasan was 
elected to the throne by his compeers, and it is an anomaly in 
the region of politics that an elected king developed into an 
absolute autocrat, thus enunciating the principle that the system 
of Government depends to a large extent on the political in- 
stincts of a people. The rigmarole story narrated by Farishta 
and believed by the general reader concerning the assumption 
of the name Gangu Bahmani by Hasan has been ably refuted by 
Col. Haig in his ** Land Marks of the History of Deccan.”” The 
coins of Hasan and his ruling progeny fully bear out the remarks 
of that scholar. In the first place the word Gangu does not 
appear on coins. and secondly Hasan styled himself Bahman 
Shah and not Bahmani. If Hasan, as is generally believed, 
named himself Bahmani after his guardian and master Gangu, 
then Bahman Shah does not and cannot convey the meaning 
which he had in view when he adopted that patronymic. 
Besides, Gangu was a Brahman and the adjectival form of Brah- 
man will be Brahmani and not Bahmanit. The conclusion 1s 
therefore that the word Bahmani does not commemorate the 
gratitude of a royal personage towards the master of his early 
life. 

8 ‘The following is a list of the Bahmani kings prepared 
from the extant coins of the dynasty with their full titles :— 


1. As-Sultan-ul-Azam Alaud-dunya wad-din, Abul Muza- 
ffar Bahman Shah Sultan. 748-760 A.H. 

2 Abul Muzaffar Muhammad Shah bin Bahman Shah 
Sultan. 760-777 (776) A.H. ‘ SP i: 

3. Abul Maghazi Alaud-dunya wad-din Mujahid Shah 
Sultan. 776-7 nd a 

. aud Shah (no coins). | 
5. Abad Musaflar Muhammad Shah Sultan. 7580-799 





A.H. 

iyasud-din Bahman Khan (no coins), 
Ee eee ee ae ae 
ms Sultan. 799-800 A.H. 





& a. ae ~~ i . — : r : > a eid iis” iy 
he fas Sts acho ee ve ee sD” et A ip | 
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5. Abul Muzaffar Tajud-dunya wad-din Firoz Shah 
Sultan. 800-825 A.H. 

¥. Abul Maghazi Shahabud-dunya wad-din Ahmad Shah 
Sultan. 825-838 A.H. 

10. Abul Muzaffar Alaud-dunya wad-din Ahmad Shah 
Sultan. 838-862 A.H. 

11. Abul Maghazi Alaud-dunya wad-din Humayun Shah 
Sultan. 862-865 A.H. 

12. Abul Muzaffar Nizam Shah. 865-867 A_H. 

13. Abul Muzaffar Shams-ud-dunya wad-din Muhammad 
Shah Sultan. 8S67-S87 A.H. 

I4. Abul Maghazi Mahmud Shah Sultan. 887-924 A.H. 

15. Ahmad Shah (no coins) 924-927 AH. 

16. Alauddin Shah (no coins). 927-929 A.H. 

17. Wali-ullah Sultan bin Mahmud Shah. 929-932 A.H. 

18. Sey ard Sultan bin Mahmud Shah Sultan. 932- 
950 A.H. 


According to the names and titles on the coins as detailed 
above the throne names of the kings for chronological purposes 
may be enumerated as under :-— 


Alauddin I. 
Muhammad Shah I. 
Mujahid Shah. 

Daud Shah 1. 
Muhammad Shah If. 
Ghiyasuddin. 

Daud Shah II. 

Firoz Shah. 

Ahmad Shah lt. 

10. Ahmad Shah LI. 

ll. Humayun Shah. 

12. Nizam Shah. 

138. Muhammad Shah ITI. 
14. Mahmud Shah. 

15. Ahmad Shah III. 
16. Alauddin Shah Il. 
17. Wali-ullah. 

18. Kalim-ullah. 


3. The coins struck by or in the reigns of four of the 
i atin kings, viz. Daud, Ghiyasuddin, Ahmad III and Alauddin 


DO AD 09 BS 


have not been discovered and are not available. During the 
reign of Mahmud Shah, 887-924 A-H., the different provincial 
Governors first assumed autonomy, gradually usurped the rul- 
ing power and proclaimed their independence one by one in the 
following years :— 
Imadul Mulk of Berar, 892 A.H. 
Adil Khan of Bijapur, 896 A.H. 
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Nizamul Mulk of Junair (Ahmadnagar), 596 A.H, 
Qutb-ul-Mulk of Golkunda, 915 A.H. 


Barid-ul-Mulk of Bidar, partly in 896 and partly in 
932 A.H. 


it is obvious that Mahmud had ceased to rule from about 
the vear 896 and the four kings after him were mere puppets in 
the hands of Barids. 

4. Farishta writes that Alauddin I had three sons, wiz. 
Muhammad. Daud I. and Mahmud, and mentions Firoz Shah and 
Ahmad Shah as sons of Daud I. But there are coins of Ahmad 
Shah I bearing the following legend:— 


| * 
shee eae! ow dem! uy ale oon! lblo 


This shows that Alauddin had a fourth son also named 
Ahmad. 

From numismatic evidence, as also from histories written 
before Farishta, it is established that the name of the Sth king 
of the Bahmani Dynasty was Muhammad Shah and not Mah- 
mud as wrongly mentioned by Farishta. It is not the practice 
to call two sons by the same name. Daud If and Muhammad II 
are said to be brothers. If they are held to be sons of Mahmud 
Shah. then the three names of the three sons of Alauddin I 
would be Muhammad, Ahmad, and Mahmud. This tallies with 
the number given by Farishta and also furnishes a sort of har- 
moniousness in the names of all the three sons, as they are 
derived from the same root of 5.= and give the same meaning. 

A copper coin of Muhammad I! corroborates this presump- 
tion. In the inscription 2». the word below must be the 
father’s name op. 

Kings and emperors generally assume grandiloquent, high 
sounding and awe-inspiring titles on coming to the throne. It 
seldom happens that the people confer any title on their rulers, 
though there are several instances of kings having been nick- 
named by their subjects on the strength of some queer trait im 
their character or temperament. But the 9th king of this 
dynasty was called Wali by the populace on account of rain 
having fallen after a severe drought by his intercession with 
heaven. The Sultan was glad to be called Wali, but perhaps 
out of modesty he did not assume it in coins and official records. 
But his successors in their coins have mentioned him as Wali. 
Similarly Firoz Shah did not enter the title jy»! 55) on his 
coins, although he publicly assumed it at the time of ascending 
the throne. ee | ate: 

5. ‘The Bahmanis had only one mint in the ning. It 
was their capital, Gulbarga. When Ahmad 
capital to Bidar, coins continued to be struck 
Farishta gives the Islamic name of Gulbarga 
of Bidar as Ahmadabad after their founders, 





» £ERTs 
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respectively. But the testimony of coins conclusively falsifies 
the allegation of Farishta. Gulbarga is Ahsanabad and Bidar is 
Muhammadabad. There can be no mistake in the reading of 
the coins. Ahsanabad means ‘the best city.” Hasan captured 
it from the Hindu Governor of Muhammad bin Tughlaq before 
he got the kingship. Ahmad got the throne with the moral 
support and spiritual assistance of the famous saint of the Deccan, 
Sayyid Muhammad Gésii Dariz, who came to Gulbarga from 
Delhiabout the year 816 A.H. and lies buried in a grand mauso- 
leum there. The capital was named after this saint. It may be 
mentioned here that Aurangzeb renamed Bidar as Zafarabad. 

In the coins of the last four puppet kings the name of the mint 
is not given. Gulbarga had dwindled into a provincial town 
and the capital Bidar was in the hands of the Barids. It is just 
possible that Barids ceased to coin money in the names of their 
nominal masters. It is also probable that the coins of the last 
four puppet kings were struck not under royal authority, but by 
the gold and silver smiths of the dominions for their own benefit. 
The incident in the reign of Muhammad Shah I that will be 
related later on supports this view. Amongst Moslems the 
striking of coins is the most important prerogative of royalty. 
[t is therefore improbable that the Bijapur, Golkunda, Ahmad- 
nagar and Berar Sultans, after having declared their independ- 
ence and having begun to issue coins in thir own names, would 
have issued coins in the names of the puppet kings of Bidar. The 
Barids of Bidar were almost independent after Mahmud (887- 
924) and, with the example of Bijapur, Golkunda, Ahmadnagar 
and Berar before them, cannot be held to have continued to 
coin money in the names of the defunct royalty. This presump- 
tion gains support from the dates on the coins of the puppet 
kings——-033, 942 and 950. 

Farishta records that the last king of this line—Kalimnullah 
—escaped from the custody of the Barids and fled to Ahmad- 
nagar in the year 934 A.H. and passed away there soon after- 
wards. There was thus not even a nominal heir to the throne 
of Bahmanis after 934 A.H. The fact that coins were struck 
in the years 933, 942 and 950 in the absence of any actual 
claimant to the throne proves that these coins were not legal 
ssues. 

G. The weights of the Bahmani coins are as under :— 

Gold lowest 168.7 grains, highest 195 grains. 
Silver lowest 15 grains, highest 170 grains. 
Copper lowest 15 grains, highest 250 grains. 


Farishta writes that the gold and silver coins of Muhammad 
Shah I were of 4 different weights. The highest weight was 
not more than 2 tolas and the lowest not less than } tola. But 
no coins of these weights have been found as yet. There are silver 
coins extant weighing 15, 16, 24, 26,54, 169 and 170 grains. In 





ia 
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the reign of Ahmad Shah I one silver tanga weighed one tola. 
[t is not possible to formulate a currency on the basis of weight 
from the coins now available. 

| In the beginning of the reign of Muhammad Shah I the 
Hindu gold and silver smiths, at the instigation of the kings of 
Vijanagar and Telingana, were found to be melting away the 
coins of the Bahmanis with a view to bring into circulation the 
currency of those kings as of yore. As warnings proved of no 
avail the whole lot of bankers in the kingdom were massacred one 
by one in the month of Rajab 861 A.H. and men of the Khatri 
caste, who had accompanied the invading armies from Delhi. 
were prevailed upon to start the business. This general mas- 
sacre bad the desired effect, as thence forward no one dared to 
interfere with or corrupt the currency till the reign of Mahmud, 
In his reign, when the Bahmani kingdom was tottering to its 
fall, the bankers renewed their nefarious practices. 

7. The Bahmani Sultans were Sunnis and believed in the 
institution of Khilafat. In the coins of Alauddin I and Mujahid 
Shah the words (picpJlpcl pol » Sad! Le occur meaning 
‘right hand of Khilafat and supporter of Commander of the 
faithful." In the coins of the other kings such epithets are not 
found. But almost all of the Bahmani Sultans have proclaimed 
themselves in their coins as supporters of the religion of Islam 
and used similar epithets. This may be taken as a proof of their 
religiosity and also of the principle that in Islam kingship is 
both temporal and spiritual combined. It is a significant fact 
that Alauddin, when he was elected king, ordered the black 
Chatre (flag) to be unfurled over his head as was the custom of 
the Khalifs of the house of Abbas. His son and successor 
Muhammad Shah received with great honour and ¢clat a robe of 
honour (c-J4 ) and a bull sent by the Abbaside Khalif of 
Egypt with his mother, when she returned from the pilgrimage 
of Mecca in the year 762 A.H. This testifies to the spiritual in- 
fluence which the titular but crownless Khalifs of the House of 
Abbas still wielded in the Islamic world even after the lapse of 
their temporal power for over a century. 


NAGPUR, M. A. SUBOOR. 
3rd December, 1924. 


26° <A wew Cor or GarRHA MANDLA. 
The coin here re uced was sent to me for examination 


Mr. Atherton West, who was : | a 
fackarek: ied as an antiquarian, and it is impossible to 
ascertain how and whence this gold piece of unusual interest 
came into his possession. 
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I am much indebted to Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, 
Mr. Hira Lall, Deputy Commissioner of Jubbulpore, and to my 
friend Mr. R. Chandra, Superintendent of the Archwological 
Section, Indian Museum, for their assistance in assigning and 
deciphering the coin. : 

The description as given by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, 
is as follows :— ; 


Obverse. 

Crested lion walking to L. with one fore-paw raised, 
within a double circle. Above the lion is a figure of the 
sun. Margin, within a circle, with a dotted circle outside, 
in Nagari :-— 

Sri Sagrama Sahi Savat 1,600 Pula@sta Vaméa. 


Reverse. ; 
Within double circle a monogram in Telugu writing 
Margin, as on obverse, in Naigari :-— 
Sri Sagrama Sahi dava Sri Pulasta Vaméa. 


The corrected reading of the legends he would make :-— 


Obverse. 
Sri Sarngrama Sahe Samvat 1,600 Paulastya-Vaméa, 


Reverse. 
Sri Samngrama-sahi-deva Sri Paulastya-Vaméa. 


No coin of this shape and legend has yet been recorded ; but 
there is a square gold coin of the same King weighing 166°6 
grains, as against 168 grains of the coin under consideration, in 
the Indian Museum. ‘This was published in Archwological 
Survey of India, Annual Report, 1913-14, pp. 253-55 ; and 
B. B. Bidyabinod's Supplementary Catalogue of the Coins in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, Non-Muhammadan series, Vol. I, 
P. 100. That coin, which had the device of a lion on the 
obverse in a square, was at firet read as dated in 1376, but Mr. 
Hira Lall supplied a more correct reading which ran Putari 
avasa | Sagrama | Sahi Sava- | ta 1570. Rai Bahadur Daya 
Ram Sahni considers with much reason that in the light of the 
clear legend on the round coin, the correct reading should be :— 


Pul [a@] sta-va [mm] sa 

Sa [rm] gra [aj ma 

Sa [a] hi sa [m] va- 

ta 1570. 
The date Vikrama Samvat 1570 (= A.D. 1513) is stated by 
the reign of this Gond 
to the throne in A.D. 1480. In 
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and Berar,’ p. 197, he gives the date V.S. 1587 (=A.D. 1530) 
as the probable commencement of the reign of Dalpati 
Sahi, son of Samgrima Sahi. As, however, it is now clear that 
the latter was reigning in V.S. 1600, not only must this conjec- 
ture be abandoned, but the initial date of A.D. 1480 for the com- 
mencement of the reign becomes too early; a reign of sixty- 
three years or more being at least unlikely. As regards this 
date, Mr. Hira Lall writes :— 
“It was based on Sleeman’s account in the Bengal Asiatic 
*“ Society's Journal of 1837. and as he stated that he ruled for 
“650 years the accession of his son Dalpat Shah, was placed 
“about 1530 A.D. But in the latest book on the Raj Gond 
“ Maharajas of the Satpura hills Mr. Wills has fully discussed 
‘the question and placed the beginning of Dalpat’s accession 
“an 1541 A.D., when, he states, Sangram died. This date 
“seems to have been worked out backwards from the date of 
“the battle between Durgavati, widow of Dalpat Shah, and 
“ Asaf Khan, the Mughal Subadar of Kara Manikpur, in the 
“year 1564 A.D. She is stated to have been the queen 
“regent for 16 years in that year and that her husband 
“ruled for seven years before his death and pushes it at 
“least two vyvears further on. This find shows that Dalpat 
“could not have come to the throne before 1543 A.D.” 


We have now to place the accession of Samgrima Sahi not 
earlier than V.S. 1550 or A.D. 1493 at the outside. That is one 
result of the discovery. Of course the reign of fifty years may 
be more or less approximate, but while it may not be necessary 
to abandon 1541 for Dalpat Sahi, 1480 will not serve for the 
accession year of his father. 

A further point of interest about this coin les in the 
repeated designation ‘ Paulastya-vamsa.’ Mr. R. Chandra, 
states -—‘* In the Epic and the Purinas the Yaksha King Kuvera 
“and the Rakshasa Kings Révana and Vibhishana are stated 
“to belong to the same family.”” Now Paulastya-vamsa is 
equivalent to Raivana-vamsa, and the Gonds of Amarkatanka 
claimed, and atill claim, descent from Ravana. Apparently 
Samgraima Sahi considered himself to be of the same descent, 
but the Brahmanas substituted on the coin a more respectable 
equivalent which made out the royal descent to be from a 
Rishi. 

Now it at that distant time the Gonds believed that thev 
were the descendants of the race which opposed the invasion of 
the Aryans from Ajodhya, there is, thanks to this coin, a 
stronger reason than before for adopting the theory that Lanka 
was in reality Amarkatanka, From the practical point of view 
it would have the advantage of greater probability. The theory 
moreover brings the story of Rima within closer distance 





as regards time. Views are changing, but every change brings 


“a 
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tradition nearer, and it is possible that the foundation on which 
so much has been built will prove in the course of time to 
be more tangible than was ever suspected. 


H. R. N&vicr. 


263. ON THE GOLD Corns oF MunHaMMAD “"Apit SHAH OF 
BisaArcr. 


It was reserved for Dr. Taylor to describe the “‘Gold Coins 
of the "Adil Shahi Dynasty of Bijapur" in article 108 of the 
Numismatic Supplement No. XVIII of the Journal of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1912. But his article is merely a note on 
the gold coins of Muhammad "Adil Shah. Itis desirable that a 
fuller description of the gold coins of this king should be pub- 
lished. The object of this article is to supply this want after 
an examination of five coins of this type. These five coins 
were discovered in Bijapur District and the plaster cast of one 
of them has very kindly been supplied by Mr. K. N. Dikshit, 
Superintendent, Archeological Survey, Western Circle, Poona 
What we find on the coins is :-— 


. (1) Size 35” We. 52 grains. 
Ob. > >3 oh 
ur! 





=, =, 


c& 
Rev. Ww. dom< 


-_ 
aL Somme 


a 
(2) Size 35 and 4 We. 52 grs. 
Obe. Lom 
a 
=F 
Rev ila demen 


° 
(3) Size 40,41 We. 52 grs. 
Obv. =3,F The marks or orna- 


ments are very peculiar. 





ae 
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Rev. & 
BLS ese) 
s 
(4) Size 4 Wt.51.8. ~~ 
Obv. ot! bok 
2 
ms, yh 
Ma , 
Fev, Fa ier de 
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Thus it will be seen that the average weight of these gold 
coins of Muhammad ’Adil Shah is 52 grains and size .4 inches. 
The shape is not mathematically circular and the same speci- 
men at one point has a diameter of .35 and at the other .4 
inches. Again the flan of the coin being apparently smaller 
than the die, the inscription is not to be found complete on the 
coin. As much as is there, has been read and written down. 
No doubt remains as to the legend being the same as read by 
Dr. Tavlor, e.g. 


tl. , wo} =F ~~ » wr! 3 wee 
ale deme po U0 om ae 


in his article No. 90 on “*‘ Copper Coins of the 'Adil Shahi dynast 
p. 684 Numismatic Supplement No. XV, 1910. But he Bea 
so ~ after the first o.2- of the second hemistich in his article 
quoted in the beginning of this note. Though the J (J) of 
ilo. looks more like = (d) yet I prefer to read it, as U,< for 
the following reasons 

(1) There are no dots on the sin _~ of the word whereas all 
diacritical points are ‘quite clear in the other portion, e.g. 
tashdid ~ of second mim of o.=<, the jazamah of - of U+_<, 


the nuglahs of ye .¢ of —* and of shin, of sl“, in the last 


given as ... in a horizontal line instead of the usual fashion. 
(2) The word U~,< meaning an apostle or prophet gives 
better sense and is more appropriate than 22,< which means 


¥ only a saint or a leader or a teacher. | 
ie. (9):Com 


with another contem Y  quatrain 
we in pre- 
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Translation :-— 
Gi) The namesake of the Prophet, the champion king, in * 
whose court. 
(41) The seventh sky also seeks refuge. : 
(ii) From his peaceful manners the world has gained so 
much splendour. 
(iv) That wealth of the moon and the sun (silver and 
gold) is in his sleeves.(*) 
It is written in a similar tone and plays upon the word o.—<. 
(4) Muhammad Shah of Persia (AH. 1250-1264 A.D. 1835- 
1848) has his motto on coins des lus! slisieLt ‘“*' Muhammad the 
Emperor of prophets,’’ and thus shows his pride at having the 
same name as the Prophet Muhammad. Jahangir the Mughal 
(A.H. 1014-1037), the numerical value of whose name is 256, 
i Sg to »S! 4U!, also shows his vanity by stamping his coins 
with :-— 
iigh ome Sa Se ms ee SN (5 soe She 
oe ‘The letters in the names of Jahangir and of the Supreme 
f : : 
From the first day to the last are equal in value.”’ 
sae pe pio with these two monarchs we can safely con- 
clude that a mighty king like Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, whose 
Gol-Gumbad stands toda bespeaking tales of its builder's 
grandeur, could not be content with comparing himself with a 
saint only. He must rise at least to that rank which is sup- 
posed to be the greatest in this world e.g. that of the Prophet 
Muhammad. 
(5) I read a similar legend with Ue <- on the laris of this 


king. MtHAMMAD IsmMarL 
SOME REMARKS ON THE COINAGE OF THE 
‘Api. SHAint Dynasty. 

From the article preceding this it will appear that the 
average weight of the gold coins of Muhammad ’ Adil Shah is 52 
grains. This is exactly the weight of the Pagoda or the Hun 
which was a popular coin of South India and was valued at 
about eight lings. The following quotation from Elliot's 
“Coins of Southern India” is very interesting in this respect :-— 

‘ The last (type of coins of South India) to be noticed is a gold 

oda, with ect obverse and reverse, specimens of which. 
till extant, are by no means very rare, and may probably be of 
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1 The quotation is from a MS. history of the ‘Adil Shihi Dynasty. 
It was copied down rather hur in 1921 when I consulted the MS. in 
the office of the Superintendent . Survey W.C. Poona. Lam now 
a little doubtful about its accuracy and wanted to consult the MS. again, 
but the Superintendent tells me that the book i# not now traceable. 
But about the reading Uml< oe=! (ge “Namesake of Ahmed the 
Prophet "’ Tam quite confident, _ 
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later date, “It has been figured by Marsden. The curious figure 


_ oh the obverse may be described as a heart-shaped symbol. 


-*Adil Shah, finding these pieces 
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from the upper lobes of which two pointed lines rise (ofte; 
truncated by the margin), and between them a dot; sometimes 
to the left of these are another dot and a curved line. The 
figure on the reverse resembles a flat dish in which are two 
rounded forms like balls. Marsden calls the piece a “ Hun 
of Vijayapura, Bijapur, or Visiapoor,”’ and states, “it exhibits 
emblems, the signification of which is entirely unknown.” This 
he seems to have done on the authority of Tavernier, who 
represents it in the plate before «mentioned, as figs. 3 and 4, 
under the designation of the ‘king of Vasapoor’s pagod.”” He 
hesitates however, rightly, to assign it to the “Adil Shahi dynasty, 
which dates only from the end the fifteenth century (1489 
A.D.) and conjectures it to hav en struck by some Hindi 
prince who reigned there at an @arlier period; a suggestion 
which received support from the appearance of Persian charac- 
ters on two specimens in Dr. Hpi thes possession, one of 
















which has the letter (ain) -. ar e Other (sin) (+ impressed 
on the heart-shaped symbol. “I co ture, therefore, that Yussuf 
inj circulation in a part of 
aued their issue, with the 
mtioned, until he could es- 
of his own, Numismata 


his newly-conquered territory, cont 
simple addition of the letters above m 
tablish an orthodox Moslem typp 


Now the concluding sentenegJof.this extract may well 
be compared with the following qiotation from Farishta cited 
by Dr. Taylor on page 227, Numigmatic Supplement X VIII— 
“After the dissolution of the Bahmghi dynasty the several kings 
of the Deccan assumed the ‘ chutr.-Or canopy, and the ‘ khutba,’ 
but none struck coins of gold in their own name or sounded 
the ‘nobut,’ five times daily, excepting the king of Golconda, , 
styled Kootb Shah.” Briggs Ferishta II, 300. Thus we can 
dispense with Elliot’s conjecture that Yusuf Adil Shah “‘ could 
establish an orthodox Moslem type of his own.’ Perhaps 
at no time could he do so. Hitherto no coins of Yusuf have 







Shabis struck ec 
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